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PREFACE. 





Ar length the peace, but, we are doubtful whe- 
ther we can add the independence, of Europe, is 
restored, How much Britain has contributed to- 
wards this event, which, to the hope and foresight 
of man, a very few years ago, seemed barely possi- 
ble, the pages of our Register have recorded: it may 
be, that she stirred up the contest against revolu- 
tionary France at first, without due and just provo- 
cation on her part, and ‘that, more than once; she 
urged on the powers of the continent to an unequal 
and unfortunate contest, when they had been ex- 
hausted by their previous efforts :—for this she may 
be censured ;—but she has deserved (we wish we 
could say, with confidence, or even with much hope, 
that she will receive) the gratitude of Europe, for 
her perseverance, for the sacrifices. which she has 
made, and for the comparatively small degree of self- 
ishness and ambition which she has exhibited in 
all she has done and suffered. 

The sacrifices which Britain has made, the suffer- 
ings she has undergone, are yet but imperfectly 
known even to herself ;—they are, however, begin- 
ning to be felt: she is reduced to the necessity of 
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either resigning her own agriculture, by the free 
and unrestricted importation of foreign corn, or of 
obliging her inhabitants to eat their bread at double 
the price which it cost before the commencement of 
the first revolutionary war: to this necessity she is 
reduced by the immense load of debt, which in the 
cause of Europe, rather than in her own, she has 


contracted in little more than twenty years. In our 


present volume, we have adverted to the subject of 
the corn laws, and the continuance of the property 
tax: the latter, notwithstanding some objections to 
the principle of it, and several to the details of its 
management, we cannot but consider as having one 
of the best characteristics of a tax; viz. that it is 
levied*on the income, and not on the expenditure, of 
the people: the subject of the corn laws we shall 
again have occasion to discuss; since, now that 
our pages will not be filled, we hope, with war- 
like exploits, the ceconomical and financial history 
of our country, and of the other countries of Eu- 
rope, must claim a larger portion of our volumes. 


In the present volume, besides those subjects con- 
nected with Britain, we have also detailed the particu- ~ 
lars of the trial of Lord Cochrane, and of that arrange- 
ment with the Princess of Wales, which induced or 
enabled her to leave the country. In our remarks on 
Lord’ Cochrane’s trial, we have endeavoured to show 
that it has more than a temporary interest ; and that 
it ought to give rise to some important amendments 
in our criminal code: the subject of the Princess of 
Wales we have adverted to, principally, because. it 
seemed mccessary to bring to a proper conclusion 
what we had formerly recorded respecting her. 
| a i | : Besides 
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Besides the details of those military events which, 


in France, completed the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
and filled up the measure of the Duke of Welling-’ 
ton’s fame, we have endeavoured to point out the 
consequences which the French revolution has pros: 
duced on France itself, and on the different’ cdlin=’ 
tries which had been conquered by France, -as+im-: 


partially as we could, holding the balance between 


the good and evil. We are sorry to say, that the’ 


country for which we have done and suffered the 
most, will, we are afraid, be the least benefited, 
and the least grateful:—it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that we allude to Spain. 


Though the result of the congress of Vienna is 
not known, we have thought proper to offer some 
remarks on those points which were to come before 
it; especially on the cases of Poland, Saxony, and 
the German and Italian States. 


The short war between Sweden and Norway forms 
another topic of this volume. We trust that the 
union of the two countries will prove advantageous 
and acceptable to the Norwegians; but we must say, 
if this -be the result, that it will be good springing 


from evil. 


The last topic which engaged our attention, is, 
to this country, perhaps the most important one; 


we allude to the peace between the United States and, 


Britain. In the contest we certainly gained no 
glory: we have taught the Americans to fight well, 
by the inadequacy of the means we employed: we 
united against us that portion of the inhabitants 
a3 which 
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which before were our friends, by our impolitic¢, 
not to say our unjustifiable, mode of warfare ;—and 
then’ we were glad to make peace. May that peace 
be lasting between two countries, not only so closely 
related, but the only two countriés possessing li- 


herty, and which have it so much in their power to 
benefit each other! 


February 14, 1815. 
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THE 
HISTORY 


? OF 


KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
TASTE, anv SCIENCE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


[Continued from the last Volume. ] 


MONG the great discoverers in the science of chemistry 

who have flourished during the present reign we had 
occasion to mention the name of Priestley, to which we shall 
again advert. No man ever entered upon any business with less 
apparent means of success than Dr. Priestley when he engaged 
in chemical experiments. He was unacquainted with the 
principles of the science, excepting that he had some years 
before attended to a popular course delivered at Liverpool. He 
was in possession of no apparatus, nor acquainted with the 
method of performing chemical experiments ; and his circum- 
stances were so narrow, that he could not afford to expend 
much in obtaining what he wanted. This state of things, which 
seemed so adverse, was perhaps of considerable benefit to him, 
and contributed not a little to his success. The branch of 
chemistry which he selected, viz. that which related to the 
gases, was new: an apparatus must be invented before any 
thing of importance could be effected ; and as simplicity is es 
sential in every apparatus, he was likely to contrive the best, 
who was obliged to attend to economical considerations. — 
Though, as we have observed in the preceding volume, the 
1814. b investigation 
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investigation of the properties of air had been prosecuted with 
considerable success by Mr. Boyle; though Hales had de- 
monstrated the possibility of extracting air from a great variety 
of substances by very simple processes; and though Dr. 
Black had ascertained that the air which exists in limestone 
and that which is separated during the fermentation of malt 
liquors possess properties different from the common air,—it 
can scarcely be said that pneumatic chemistry was properly 
begun till Mr. Cavendish published his valuable paper on car- 
bonic acid and hydrogen gas in 1766. He first pointed out 
the method of examining the properties of gaseous bodies, and 
invented an apparatus for the purpose. Dr. Priestley was the 
inventor of the apparatus which is still used, with but small 
variations, by chemists in their experiments on the different 
kinds of air; it is admitted to be greatly superior to that of 
Mr. Cavendish, and is perhaps as convenient as can be ex- 


‘pected or even desired. If we were indebted to him for 


nothing else than this apparatus, it would deservedly raise his 
name very high. 


OF the discoveries of this philosopher we have already given 
a hasty sketch: we shall now advert to those of sir Hum- 


phry Davy. 


By far the most important agency of galvanism, is that by 
which it gives rise to chemical decomposition. Of all the 
forces which counteract attraction, and of course subvert com- 
bination, it is the most energetic; and as by enlarging the 
apparatus producing it, it may be accumulated to any degree 
of intensity, there is apparently no limitation to its power. 
Chemistry has thus been put in possession of an agent more 
powerful than any it before possessed, and the most splendid 
discoveries have been already effected by its application. Mr. 
(now sir Humphry) Davy, led by the Ree att of the law 


by which the agency of this power in producing decomposition 
is regulated, submitted to its action a numberof substances, 
the composition of which was, previously to this, entirely un- 
known. ‘The application was successful. The chemical con- 


stitution of the alkalies, the earths, and certain acids, has been 
established, 
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established, and a series of substances discovered, before un- 
known, and possessed of very peculiar properties: new views 
have been unfolded with regard to the nature of others for- 
merly considered as simple, and relations developed which 
must have an extensive influence on the theory of science. 


It may be observed, that the decomposition of com- 
pounds by the action of galvanism is obtained by placing them 
in connection with metallic wires, proceeding from the two 
extremities of the galvanic battery. The elements of the 
compound are separated, and may be obtained in their in- 
sulated form. If the wires, for instance, are placed in water, 
the clements of the water are immediately disjoined, and as 
they are gaseous bodies they assume the elastic form, and are 
disengaged. Other compound liquids are decomposed with 
equal facility, as are likewise many solids. ‘These decompo- 
Sitions presented considerable difficulties with regard to their 
theory, particularly from the singular phenomenon which had 
been observed, that the elements of the compound when de- 
composed are not evolved together, but that one is given out 
at the wire connected with one extremity of the galvanic bat- 
tery, and the other at the wire connected with the opposite 
side; and this even when the wires are placed in separate 
portions of the compound, provided these are connected by a 
conductor of galvanism. ‘To account for this, different hypo- 
theses were framed. At length it was perceived that when elec- 
tricity passes through a liquid, the principles or elements of 
that liquid separate themselves in such a manner, that some 
unite around the positive pole, and others around the nega. 
tive; inflammable bodies, alkalies, and earths, passing to the 
Negative ; oxygen, acids, and oxidated bodies passing to the 
positive. On this same principle, that the one pole of a gal- 
vanic series attracts certain elements, while the other pole at- 
tracts the others, an explanation was given of the decomposi- 
tion of water, and of metallic solutions, by galyanism ; oxygen 
being attracted to the positive, hydrogen and metals to the ne- 
gative side. By the researches of sir H. Davy, this law has 
been more clearly developed, more fully established, and its 
agency better traced. 
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‘The law is this : that different chemical agents have such a 
relation to galvanism, that some are attracted forcibly to the 
positive, others to. the negative side of the galvanic battery : 
oxygen and those compounds in which it is most predominant, 
particularly the acids, being attracted to the former; while in- 
flammable bodies, metals, metallic oxides, and the earths are 
attracted to the latter: or, as the law is stated by sir Humphry 
Davy, galvanism and electricity being considered as identical, 
certain substances, as those above enumerated, are attracted by 
positively electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled by similar 
surfaces negatively electrified ; while other bodies are attracted 
by negatively electrified metallic surfaces, and repelled by those 
which are in a positive state. In consequence of this law, if 
the compound of oxygen and an inflammable body be sub- 
jected to the action of galvanism, the oxygen is attracted by 
the wire in the positive state, while it is repelled by that which 
is negative ; and, on the other hand, the inflammable ingre- 
dient is attracted by the negative wire, and repelled by the 
other. 


The experiments by which these results and the law de- 
duced from them have been established are decisive ; but into 
a description of them we cannot enter. It may, however, be 
observed, that there has not, in the progress of chemical in- 
vestigation, been a more brilliant series of discoveries than 
ihose efiected by sir Humphry Davy, by the application of 
galvanism. They have not only extended the boundaries of 
chemistry, by the decomposition of a number of substances the 
analysis of which had not before been effected, and by the in- 
tryduction of others before unknown, possessed of very pecu- 
liar and active powers, but they present views extensively con- 
nected with the relations of the science, and which will un- 
questionably iniluence its future progress. 


Among the, classes of chemical agents, the alkalies and 
carths are strictly connected by their general powers, and they 
possess, mM particular, to the same extent, the most important 
property by which they are characterized. The leading pro- 
perty distinctive of the alkalies is displayed in their relations to 
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the acids: these two classes are in a measure opposed to. each 
other : in entering into combination, the acids always diminish 
the alkaline properties ; the alkalies are equally subversive of 
the property of acidity; and, when united in a certain pro- 
portion, the properties of neither appear in the compound. 
The same agency is exerted by the earths, and the metallic 
oxides. Thus, in the most important chemical character of 
these substances, that displayed in their relation to acids, the 
alkalies, earths and metallic oxides are strictly connected ; and 
the constitution of the last being known, analogy would have 
led tothe conclusion that the others are of a similar nature, or 
that the earths and alkalies consist of metallic bases combined 
with oxygen. At length the discoveries of sir Humphry 
Davy have fully established the analogy, and have demon- 
strably proved that they consist of metallic bases combined 
with oxygen. After these discoveries, ammonia appeared in- 
sulated. in composition, though in its properties so strictly 
connected with the alkalies. Sir H. Davy, however, upon sub- 
mitting it to a new analysis, discovered, what had not before 
been suspected, viz. that oxygen enters Into ifs composition, 
and further experiments have shown that its base is of a me- 
tallic nature: thus, the analogy which connects all the sub- 
stances, distinguished by the important chemical property of 
neutralizing acids, into one series, is extended to their com- 
position ; and all the salifiable bases, as they have been named, 
comprehending the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, are 
shown to be ot similar chemical constitution. This must be 
regarded as a most happy generalization established by the 
genius and labours of one philosopher. 


The experiment which exhibited to this great chemist the 
decomposition of one of the fixed alkalies is thus described by 
himself: ** A small piece of pure potash, sufficiently moist- 
ened by the atmospheric air to give a conducting power to 
the surface, was placed upon an insulated disk of platina, 
connected with the negative side of the battery, in a state of 
intense activity, and a platina wire, communicating with the 
positive side, was brought in contact with the upper surface of 
the alkali. Under these circumstances a vivid action was 
b3 soon 
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soon observed to take place. The potash began to fuse at 
both its points of electrization. There wasa violent efferves- 
cence at the upper surface ; at the lower, or negative surface, 
there was no liberation of elastic fluid; but small globules 
having a high metallic lustre, and being precisely similar in 
visible characters to quicksilver, appeared ; some of these burnt 
with an explosion and bright flame as soon as they were formed, 
and others remained, were tarnished, and finally covered by a 
white film which formed on their surfaces.” 


The platina was found to have no share in the production of 
this new metallic substance, as it was equally produced when 
other metals or even charcoal were employed for completing 
the electrical circuit. By these analytic experiments potash 
is proved to be a compound of a peculiar substance, highly 
inflammable and having metallic lustre, and oxygen. ‘This 
has likewise been confirmed by further experiments: it is found 
that the pure alkaline substance consists of about 86 parts of 
metallic base and 14 of oxygen. ‘The metallic base has been 
named by the discoverer, Potassium : this substance at the 
temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit appears in small globules, 
very ltke the globules of quicksilver, and at this temperature 
it is imperfectly fluid: but at 70° it is more liquid and mo- 
bile, and at 100° it is so completely fluid that the different 
globules easily run into one. At 50° it becomes solid and 
malleable, and at $2° it is harder and even brittle, displaying 
when broken a crystallized texture. ‘Though so fusible, it is 
not very volatile, but requires a temperature approaching to 
a red heat to convert it into vapour. It is a pertect conductor 
of electricity, and is a good conductor of heat. In regard to 
its specific gravity it is lighter than water, or even alkohol, or 
ether, being in respect to water in the proportion of 6 to 10, 
In its solid form it is rather heavier. 


Potassium, when brought into contact with water, decom- 
poses it with great violence ; an explosion is produced with 
flame, and potash is again formed. Placed on ice, it instantly 
burns with a bright flame, melting the ice. So strong is the 
acuion of this substance on water, that it discovers, by the de- 
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composition which it produces, the smallest quantity of water 
in other liquids, as in alkohol, or ether.—These are some of 


the remarkable properties of potassium. 


Previously to sir Humphry Davy’s discoveries, the nature of 
Sopa, the other fixed alkali, was as completely unknown as 
that of potash ; but when a small portion of this substance was 
submitted to the action of the galvanic battery, in the same 
way as the potash had been operated upon, the results were si- 
milar, viz. globules of a metallic appearance were produced 
at the negative surface, which often burnt at the moment of 
their formation, and sometimes exploded with violence, se- 
parating into smaller globules which darted through the air in 
a state of vivid combustion. When they were produced, an 
aériform fluid was disengaged at the positive surface, which 
proved to be pure oxygen. ‘To effect this decomposition, a 
greater intensity of galvanic action was required than was ne- 
cessary to decompose potass. The reproduction of soda from 
this substance was similar to that of the potass from the me- 
tallic base of that alkali. When the base of soda was ex- 
posed to the air, a crust of alkali formed on its suriace, and 
oxygen was absorbed. When heated in a portion of oxygen 
gas a rapid combustion took place, accompanied with a bril- 
liant white flame, and soda was produced in the state of a solid 
white mass. ‘The philosopher found that 100 parts of soda 
consist of about 78°5 of base and 21°5 of oxygen; of course the 
metallic base of soda combines with a larger proportion of 
oxygen than the base of potass. ‘This base from its analogy 
to metals was named by the discoverer Sopium. Itis, inap- 
pearance, white and opaque, something like silver. It is ex- 
ceedingly malleable, and much softer than any of the common 
metallic substances. When pressed upon by a blade of platina 
with a small force it spreads into thin leaves, anda globule of 
the ;',th or =!,th of an inch in diameter is easily spread over 
a surface of a quarter of an inch. It is a good conductor of 
heat and electricity. Its specific gravity is less than that of 
water, or nearly in the proportion of 9to 10. When sodium 
iS exposed to the atmosphere, it immediately tarnishes, and by 
degrees becomes covered with a white crust, which deliquesces 
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much more slowly than the substance which forms on the base 
of potass. This crust is very pure soda. It combines slowly 
with oxygen, and without any luminous appearance, at 
common temperatures; and when heated, this combination 
becomes more rapid; but no light is emitted till it has ac- 
quired a temperature nearly that of ignition. The flame that 
it produces in oxygen-gas is white, and it sends forth bright 
sparks; in common air, it burns with light of the colour of 
that produced during the combustion of charcoal, but brighter. 
When thrown upon water, it produces a violent effervescence, 
with a loud hissing noise ; it combines with the oxygen of the 
water and forms soda, which is dissolved, and the hydrogen 
of the fluid escapes. 


Sodium when thrown upon strong acids acts upon them 
with great energy. It combines with metals ; and in the quan- 
tity of only the ,',th part, it renders mercury a fixed solid of 
the colour of silver, and the combination is attended with a 
considerable degree of heat. It makes an alloy with tin, and. 
it acts upon gold and lead when heated. 


AMMONIA was regarded as a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen; it has been found by sir Humphry Davy to be a 
compound of oxygen and a metallic base possessing the most 
curious properties. Among others it combines with mer- 
cury and renders that fluid metal solid, though only the 
twelve-thousandth part of the ammonium be used with the 
mercury ; it not only renders the compound solid, but has 
the effect of reducing the specific gravity from 13, which is 
that of pure mercury, to 3. In this discovery he was, in 
some degree, preceded by the Swedish chemists, who from 
their experiments, to which they had been led by those of 
Davy, inferred the metallic nature of the base of ammonia, 
from which they concluded that of the two gases which 
constitute that alkali. 


The discoveries of our English chemist being announced 
to the public, the experiments which led to them were soon 
repeated by the philosophers of other countries, and it was 
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unexpectedly found by the chemists of France that the decom- 
position of the alkalies was easier than was at first imagined, 
and might be effected by other ways than electric agency. 


The galvanic battery being applied to lime, strontites, 
and barytes, in the same manner as it had been to the alka- 
lies, a decomposition was observed to take place. Gas was 
evolved and metallic globules were produced in contact with 
the negative wires. But this process could not be completed 
so as to show the nature of the products in a satisfactory 
manner. Potassium, being heated in contact with the alkaline 
earths, seemed to act upon them, but not to effect their de- 
composition. Mixtures of potash with the earths, acted upon 
by the galvanic battery, showed signs of decomposition. Metal- 
lic bodies were produced less fusible than potassium, burning 
immediately after their formation, and reproducing the mix- 
ture of the alkali and earth employed. While our author was 
engaged in repeating and varying his attempts to effect the 
decomposition more readily, he received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Berzelius of Stockholm, stating that he and Dr. Pon- 
tin had completed the process with great ease by other 
means. 


By combining the Swedish method with his own, sir H. 
Davy obtained, in considerable quantities, the amalgams of 
mercury and the bases of the earths. He placed on platina 
a mixture of the earth, on which his trials were to be made, 
and the oxide of mercury; in this mixture he made a cavity, 
in which he poured a globule of mercury, and then by the 
action of ‘the battery it was converted into the amalgam re- 
quired. ‘The metallic bases thus obtained, in general, re- 
semble one another: they are solid, excepting at high tem- 
peratures: they are however of a greater specific gravity 
than water; have a high metallic lustre, resembling that of 
silver, and require a considerable force to flatten them, 
When exposed to oxygen, they absorb it greedily and return 
to their native earths. 


With silex, argil, zircon and glucine, the success was 
| much 
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much less perfect ; but when they were submitted to the ac- 
tion of galvanism, combined with potass and soda in fusion, 
appearances were obtained which indicated their decomposi- 
tion, and the production of bases of a metallic nature. Fence 
it is inferred that all the earths are compounds of bases 
somewhat analogous to those of the fixed alkalies. 


—- 





We may give the analysis of the earth barytes as an illus- 
tration of the methods adopted in the case of the others. 
Sir H. Davy by placing barytes slightly moistened, either 
alone, or mixed with potass, in the galvanic circuit, obtained 
indistinct appearances of metallization; but the compiete re- 
duction was best obtained, as has been remarked, in the node 
of experiment performed by Berzelius and Pontin, negatively 

electrifying the earth in contact with quicksilver. On repeat- 
ing this experiment with a powerful galvanic battery, it was 
found, that the mercury became less fluid ; on exposing this 
amalgam to the air, it was covered with a film of barytes ; 
and when thrown into water, hydrogen was‘disengaged, and 
barytes formed: a similar result was obtained from some of 
the saline combinations of barytes, as the muriate. 


ae en net ay 
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Sir H. Davy, having found that the presence of an oxide of 
mercury favoured the decomposition of barytes, combined 
this method with that of the Swedish chemists. ‘The earth 
slightly moistened, and mixed with one-third of red oxide 
of mercury, was placed on a plate of platina, having a cavity 
to receive a globule of mercury; the whole was covered by 
a film of naphtha, and the plate was made positive, the mer- 
cury negative, by communication with a very powerful galvanic 
battery. An amalgam was thus obtained; and to procure 
from this the base of the barytes it was distilled in a tube of 
glass, bent in the middle, and enlarged, and rendered glo- 
bular at each extremity, so as to form a kind of retort and 

receiver; alittle naphtha too having been introduced into the 
tube, and boiled, so as to exclude theair. The quicksilver 
rose pure by distillation ; but it was very difficult to obtain a 
complete decomposition, a red heat being required for this, 
and at this heat the base of the earth acted on the glass. 

The 
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The result therefore was less perfect than those with regard 
to the bases of the alkalies; and there remained the uncer- 
tainty but that the metallic base procured might have retained 
in combination a little quicksilver. ‘To the metallic matter 
obtained from barytes, sir H. Davy has given the name of 
Bariuin. 


Barium, as obtained by the experiment above described, 
appeared as a white metal of the colour of silver. It was 
fixed at all common temperatures, but became fluid at a heat 
below redness, and did not rise in vapour when heated to 
redness in a tube of glass. It acted, however, violently on 
the glass, producing a black mass, which seemed to contain 
barytes and a fixed alkaline base in the first degree of oxy- 
genation. When exposed to air, it rapidly tarnished, and 
tell into a white powder, which was barytes ; and when this 
process was conducted in a small portion of air, oxygen was 
absorbed. When the base was dropt into water, it acted on 
it with great violence, sunk to the bottom, producing barytes, 
and generating hydrogen gas. It not only sunk in water, 
but even in sulphuric acid, though surrounded by globules of 
hydrogen: hence it is concluded that it cannot be less than 
four or five times heavier than water. Whether it owe this 
in part to a little mercury cémbined with it is uncertain, It 
flattened by pressure, but required for this purpose a con- 
siderable force. > 


Our chemist endeavoured to ascertain the proportions of 
base and of oxygen in the composition of barytes, but with- 
out success. He ascertained, however, that when burned in 
a small quantity of air, it absorbed oxygen, gained weight in 
the process, and the earth produced was in the driest state. 
The conclusion follows, therefore, that barytes is a compound 
of this base with oxygen. 


The decomposition of strontites was effected by the same 
modes of galvanic analysis, as those applied to the other 
earths, By negatively electrifying it in contact with mercury, 
the phenomena denoting the decomposition of the earth and 
the 
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the addition of metallic matter to the mercury rapidly took 
place; and by employing the process which has just been de. 
scribed with respect to barytes, the metallic base of strontites 
was obtained. Strontium, for so this base was named, has 
the gencral characters of the base resulting from barytes, and 
by exposure to the air it absorbs the oxygen from it, gains 
weight, and is converted to the original earth. It 1s of a con- 
siderable specific gravity. Without pursuing the analysis of 
the other earths, which would be but a repetition, or at least 
with very little variation, of what has already been said, we 
may conclude our account of the brilliant discoveries of sir 
Humphry, which do so much honour to the present era, 
with observing that one object of research was suggested to 
our author by a very important experiment of the Swedish 
chemists, already mentioned. ‘* ‘These ingenious philosophers 
found, that mercury, placed in contact with a solution of am- 
monia, and negatively electrified, expands in volume, and 
becomes a soft solid ;—that this solid, on exposure to air, 
absorbs oxygen, and reproduces ammonia and mercury ;— 
that water is decompounded by it, giving out hydrogen gas, 
and leaving a solution of ammonia and mercury. ‘The conclu- 
sion naturally drawn from this curious experiment was, that 
ammonia is, as sir 1H. Davy himself had formerly supposed, 
an oxide with a double basis, composed of hydrogen and ni- 
trogen; but it seems to show also, that this double basis 
possesses metallic properties. So unexpected a light could 
not fail to attract the quick and discerning eyes of our author ; 
and he lost no une in pursuing the track into which it plainly 
led him. — His first repetition of the Swedish experiment sug- 
gested a very material improvement on it—the substitution of 
neutral salt of ammonia, whereby the deoxygenation and 
amalyamatioa are eflected in the nascent state of that alkali, 
and are, consequently, more easily performed. His process 
was thus the same with that formerly described for deoxyge- 
nating the carths; only, that instead of sulphates or muriates 
of those earths, he exhibited muriate of ammonia. ‘The 
action, says he, ‘of the quicksilver on the salt was imme- 
diate. A strong cllervescence with much heat took place. 
The globule in a few iminutes had cularged to five times its 
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former dimensions, and had the appearance of an amalgam 
of zinc; and metallic crystallizations shot from it as a 
centre, round the body of the salt. ‘They had an arbores- 
cent appearance ; often became coloured at their points of 
contact with the muriate; and, when the connexion was 
broken, rapidly disappeared, emitting ammoniacal fumes, 
and reproducing quicksilver.’ Carbonate of ammonia gave 
the same result; only that a manifest decomposition of the 
acid, and production of carbonaceous matter, accompanies 
the other phenomena in this case. ‘The bases of the alkalis 
and earths, united with mercury, and exhibited in this state 
to ammonia, supplied the place of electricity, and formed an 
amalgam of the bases of ammonia and mercury. A little 
of the basis here used for the purpose of deoxygenating the 
ammonia, adhered to it in the amalgam ; but, independently 
of this consideration, our author seems to think, that the ex. 
periment in question unites more of the ammoniacal basis 
to mercury, that: the process of deoxygenation by electricity. 
He does not mention, though we must presume, that, in 
this ingenious and beautiful experiment, the fixed alkalis or 
earths are reproduced. 


** The singular amalgam discovered by the Swedish chemists 
may thus be obtained with great ease, either by the agency 
of electricity, or by double elective affinity. But our author 
preferred the former method, because it is not attended with 
the admixture of any third substance, giving the amaleam 
composed solely of mercury, and the bases of ammonia. 
Having procured a suflicient quantity of it in this way, he 
examined it by various simple and satisfactory trials. Its 
principal properties are the foltowing. At 70° or 80° this 
body has the consistence of butter ;—at the freezing point it 
hardens and crystallizes ;—it is not quite three times heavier 
than water. In water, it absorbs oxygen, causing hydrogen 
gas to be evolved. In air, it likewise absorbs oxygen; and, 
in both cases, ammonia and quicksilver are reproduced. In 
sulphuric acid, it becomes coated with sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphur. Sixty grains of mercury are amalgamated 
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by <1, part of a grain of the compound basis, or +407 of 


the weight of the mercury *.” 


This valuable paper our author concludes with some ge- 
neral speculations concerning the theory of alkaline and 
earthy bodies, as elucidated by the discoveries which we have 
now considered. ‘* His observations,” say the writers in the 
Edinburgh Review, are always ingenious ; and whatever 
comes from so great a discoverer, one so strict in his experl- 
mental investigations, and so successful in generalizing them, 
ought to be received with singular respect. Nevertheless, we 
shall not follow him through the wrole of his queries and re- 
flections, highly useful as they are likely to prove. We 
shall only state what we conceive to be the legitimate infe- 
rences from his experiments, and then notice a few of his 
most prominent observations. It is clearly proved, that the 
fixed alkalis, and the alkaline earths, are metallic oxides; 
and the proportion of their bases is neariy as well ascer- 
tained as those of several metals known for ages to philoso- 
phers, and in common life. That alumin, zircon, glucine, 
and silex, are also metallic oxides, seems highly probable ; 
but their decomposition has not yet been so completely ef- 
fected as to render this point altogether certain ; and, respect- 
ing the metals which seem to constitute their bases, we can 
scarcely be said to know any thing with precision. It is de- 
monstrated, that ammonia is a compound of oxygen, with 
hydrogen and nitrogen; and that when the oxygen is removed, 
the hydrogen and nitrogen are capable of entering into a true 
chemical union with mercury, forming a substance in all re- 
spects similar to the amalgams of that body with other metals. 
it is highly probable, that the hydrogen and nitrogen are 
united together as a chemical compound, which thus unites 
with mercury; and that the same compound unites with 
oxygen to form ammonia, ‘The appearance of amalgama- 
tion, as well as the analogy of the other alkaline bodies, 
leads us to suspect that this compound basis is truly of a 


*See Phil. Trans, Part II, 1808, 
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metallic nature, and that the volatile, like the fixed alkalis 
and the alkaline earths, is a metallic oxide; but this basis 
has not yet been separately exhibited. Such, in general, is 
the state of our knowledge upon the constitution of the al- 
kalis and earths, as extended by the late wonderful dis- 
coveries; and such is the line to be drawn between what we 
have strictly learnt as physical truths, and what we have been 
taught to conjecture upon evidence of a lower nature than 
that of legitimate induction. 


“ The last of these wonders, the constitution of ammonia, 
gives rise to various hypotheses. ‘To account for the pheno- 
mena of amalgamation with mercury and the reproduction of 
the alkali, three different theories have been stated. Mr. Davy 
himself seems to think it possible, that hydrogen and _ nitro- 
gen are both metals, aériform at common temperatures, as 
zinc and mercury are when ignited. Mr. Berzelius sug- 
gests, that they may be simple bodies, not metallic, but 
forming a metal when united, without oxygen; and an al- 
kali, when united and oxygenated. Mr. Cavendish has sub- 
mitted a third conjecture, that these gases, in their commoa 
form, may be oxides, which, when further oxygenated, be- 
come metallic.” 


The labours of sir Humphry Davy in this department of 
science have been unwearied, but they have been crowned 
with a degree of success, and with discoveries of such im- 
portance as no one could have anticipated. ‘* Let us,”? says 
the writer already referred to, “ consider what we should 
have said, had such a contribution to chemical knowledge 
(as that in the Phil. Trans. 1809) fallen in our way three 
years aszo—had we for instance heard, that the basis of the 
boracic acid had been discovered, that hydrogen had been 
detected in sulphur and phosphorus, and oxygen in azote? 
The whole world of letters would have been in commo- 
tion, and it would have been universally allowed, that, since 
the establishment of modern chemistry, no such steps had 
been made towards its perfection. If we now think less 
of these improvements, or even receive them with coldness, 
it 
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it is because we have been spoiled with the abundance of 
capital discoveries, in which we have been revelling—and it 
is Davy himself who has spoiled us. His grand and nu- 
merous inventions, together with the two unexpected and 
important steps made by the French and Swedish chemists, 
have, for a while, so completely satiated the curiosity of the 
scientific world, that scarcely any new fact would now excite 
astonishment.” Phil, Trans.x—Edin. Review.—Murray’s 
Chemistry. 
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CHAPTER I. 


— es on Moti ions made in both a. 5 for e im esse) t. “His Royal Mel nes 


the Prince Regent——Motion by 


Mr. Sergeant Ouslow on the A 


Appr ‘ it 


La: sag Bathurs? s Motion for a Vote of Lhanks to Lord Welling- 


ion— Mr. A) winner s Motion on the S/ éq thera De! 
‘art mn Lord Castlereagh’s New Military 
gta the Loan—Mr.B. Bathurst's Bill to s 


unt of Noneresidence—Lord Castlere igh’s Motion for 


mons on the Services of the 2 


the Cl rg on acco 


j 0 reig Hi 


HIS part of our volume, being 

devoied to an account of the 
proceedings in the imperial parlia- 
ment, necessarily commences with 
the beginning of the session, which 
in the present case was on the 4th 
of November 1813. The session 
Was continued, with a considerable 
interval, to the end of July in the 
present year. 

About two o’clock on Thursday 
Nov. 4, his royal highness the 
prince regent went in person to the 
house of lords, -and delivered a 
speech of considerable length to 
both houses. Although this will 
be found at length among the 


Sul Lad sed CS—on bce thire. Reading 


ates in the House of Com- 


stay the Prosecutions against 
of the New Military Plan, 


Public Papers, we shall, according 
to our usual custom, give a sum- 
mary of it in.this place. 

After deploring the continuance 
of his majesty’s illness, his royal 
highness instantly referred to the 
oreat and splendid success with 
which his majesty’s arms and those 
of his allies had been blessed, and 
which had been productive of the 
most importasit consequences to 
Europe. Having enumerated tne 
great victories that had been acatev- 
ed in different parts of Europe, he 
says, ** These successes have been 
followed by a course of operations 
combined with so much judgement, 

Az and 
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lovalty of his American subjects. 
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and executed with such consummate 
rudence, vigour, and ability, as to 
have led in their result, not only to 
the discomfiture of all those pro- 
jects which the ruler of France had 
so presumptuously announced on 
the renewal of the contest, but to 
the capture and destruction of the 
greater part of the army under his 
immediate command. 
“ Whilst therefore, (he adds) the 
perseverance and gallantry display- 
ed by the allied forces of every de- 


~* 


scription, engaged in this conflict, 


have exalted tothe highest pitch of 


glory their military character, you 


“11 


will, I am persuaded, agree with 


; . . : 
me in rendering the full tribute of 


applause to those sovereigns and 


‘ . , * , 
princes, who, i this sacred cause 
, —_ P - . 2 —_ P 

of national independence, have so 

ninent] Be alae hed th so 
eminently distinguished themsc! ves 
as the leaders of the armies of their 
re spectis e nations. 

“With sucha prospect before you, 

, a alle AS 
I am satished that I may rely, with 
| ° , . 
the fullest confidence, on your « 
yp sition to en ible me to alford the 
necessary assistance m support of a 
system of alliance, which, origins 


moch; fein the ma soTIMoOt 
In bete aly Ott i Mapnanil OUS ANG 


j 
disinterested views of the enero! 
of Russia, and followed up as it 
bas been with corresponding energy 
by the cther allied powers, has pro- 
duced a change the most moment- 
ous in the affairs of the continent.” 

With respect to the contest car- 


rying on in America his royal 
highness srys, “ The war between 


}: 
America still continues; but [have 
the satisfaction to intorm you, that 
the measures adopted by the go. 
vernment of the United States for 
the conquest of Canada have been 
frustrated by the valour of his ma- 
resty’s troops, and by the zeal and 


“Whilst Great Britain, inconjuac- 
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tion with her allies, ts exerting ber 
utmost strength against the com- 
mon enemy of independent nations, 
it must be matter of deep regret to 
find an additional enemy tn the go- 
vernment of a country whose real 
interest in the issue of this great 
contest must be the same as our 
own. 

“Tt is known to the world, that 

.) 


1: : 
tors country Was not the aggressor 
/ oo 


in this war. 
«) T} ran +} sehar aoc > ae fal Ise 
- ia\ not i) " ert seen anv UlS« 


position on the part of the govern. 
ment of the United States to close 
ft ‘ Le ’ Ds aa” : a 
lis ol Wit)! | q ¢) tict aval m\ solr 


consistently with a due attention to 
the imterests of his majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

‘Tam at ail times ready to enter 
into discussion with that covern- 
ment, for aconciliatory adjustment 
of the differences between the’ two 
countries, upon principles of perfect 
reciprocity not inconsistent with the 
established maxims of public law, 
ind with the maritime rights of the 
Dritish empire.” 

And he concludes with lament- 
ing the continuance of the war, de- 
Cliring that “no disposition to re- 
quire from France sacrifices of any 
description incensistent with her 
honour or just pretensions as a na- 
tion, will ever be on my part, or 
on that of his majesty’s allies, an 
obstacle to peace. 

“The restoration of that grea 
blessing, upon principles of justice 

) 


ct 


and equality, has never ceased to be 
my anxtous wish; but Iam fully 
convinced that it can oniv be ob- 
taiced by a continuance of those 
eforts which have already delivered 
so large a part of Europe trom the 
power of the enemy. 

“To the firmness and persever- 
ance ot this country these advan- 
tages may, In a great degree, be 
ascribed. Let this consideration 

animate 
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animate us to new exertions, and 
we shall thus, I trust, be enabled 
to bring this long and arduous con- 
test to a conclusion which will be 
consistent with the independence of 
all the nations engaged in it, and 
with the general security of Fu- 
rope.” : yr ee 
[he speech, of which we have 
just given asummary, had been pre- 
ceded by a train of events so mark- 
ed and so uniform in their tendency, 
that its whole substance had been 
fully anticipated. It could contain 
little of novelty im point of informa- 
tion, or of peculiarity with regard 
to sentiment. The establishment 
of the allied army, as we have seen 
in our last volume, on the frontier 
of France, after a series of bril- 
liant operations, which drove the 
invaders from Tormes to Bayonne 
—the accession of Austria and. Ba- 
varia to the general confederacy 
against the emperor of France— 
the victories in Silesia, in Branden- 
burgh, on the frontiers of Bohemia, 
and the then most recent ones 
achieved in Saxony, were all events 
too striking not to be noticed, and 
too gratifying to be noticed in any 
other way than as topics of com- 
mon exultation to the sovereign and 
the people at large. That con- 
ventions had been concluded with 
the northern powers, and a treaty 
of alliance and concert with Au- 
stria, were also circumstances of 
great importance, and in their ten- 
dency, as has since been proved, 
truly beneficial to the common in- 
terests of all the parties concerned. 
Unanimity in both houses of parlia- 
ment might naturally be expected, 
for the country itself was unanimous 


in their approval of the measures of 


the existing government. Minor 
differences of opinion on subordi- 
nate points would of course exist ; 
but these, as we shall see, did not 
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prevent members on all sides of 
each house from joining in the ad- 
dress that was moved to be returned 
in answer to the prince regent’s 


most gracious speech. After his 
royal highness had left the house 
the members separated: but at five 
o'clock the house of peers resumed; 
and after the speech had been read 
first by the lord chancellor, and 
next by the clerk of the house, 
Earl Digby rose to move the ad- 
dress; but the noble lord spoke in 
so extremely low a tone of voice, 
that not a single sentence could be 
heard below the bar. When iord 
Digby sat down, the address which 
he had moved, and which wasa mere 
echo of the prince’s speech, was 
read by the lord chancellor; and 
The earl of Clare, in a maiden 
speech, seconded the address. He 
hailed the prospect of national in- 
dependence now afforded to Eu- 
rope, after so many unsuccessful 
efforts against the encroachments 
of France. But it was not the 
continental powers who were to be 
congratulated, for of all countries 
it was against this that the tyranny 
of France had been directed. The 
perseverance of those who guided 
our councils had baffled the enemy, 
who, resolved on a career of end- 
less hostility, had hesitated at no 
increase of aggression, at the com- 
mission of no crime. But now a 
brighter sun than had for twenty 
years illumined the cause of Ji- 
berty shone forth, and cheered 
countries united in resistance to 
oppression. His lordship then 
spoke of the peninsular campaign, 
where, he said, the ability and 
greatness of our general were not 
surpassed by the acknowledged in- 
trepidity of the treops commanded 
by him. It was the proud conso- 
lation of that great general, of 
whom one of the French marshals 


A3 had 
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had impudently asserted he would 
drive him into the sea, that he 
should have had the task and glory 
of liberating the Spanish nation. 
Our arms, thus exerte ed j in the cause 
of independence, added blessinys to 
other people. By British example, 
and under the conduct of Welling- 
ton, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
had proved their valour. In the 
resent state of affairs, whether he 
fe ked to the north or to the south, 
there appeared a monument of 
fame for those who guided the coun- 
sels of the cabinet. If, however, 
there was one dark spot upon the 
lustre of so large an orb of glory, 
it was, that amid all our glad tide 
ings we were not yet grected with 
the return of health to our beloved 
sovereign, Would that the king 
could have participated in the ge- 
neral feelings of joy which filled the 
bosoms of his people! 

Marquis W ellesley gave his most 
unqualified and cordial support to 
the address, On the subject and 
substance of it there could be but 
cne sentiment and one voice. He, 
for his own part, felt highly grati- 
fied, that a declaration of the ob- 
ject for which the contest was to 
be carried on was contained in the 
speech. This declaration would 
be beneficial to the success of the 
campaign and of the war. The 
time had arrived when one com- 
mon interest dictated tothe nations 
of Europe the necessity of union 
and confederacy. ‘The impulse of 
Europe was now the impulse of 
principle ; and he believed ‘that the 
great « bje ct which was now the sun 
of our endeavours, had ever been 
that which had invigorated the 
measures of this government, Mr. 
Pitt had declared, “ England has 
saved herself by her energies, and 
other nations will be saved by her 
example.” What would be the 
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feelings of that great man, could 
he now witness the confirmation of 
that remark! So manifest had na- 
tional energy now shown its efh- 
cacy, that he might say to Britain 
and to her allies, ‘Macie eee 
¥ Ls duke of Sussex extolled the 

conduct of the emperar Alexander, 
and thought that a confederacy, 
like that on, the continent, arrayed 
in arms against the enemy of the 
independence of nations, was enti- 
tled to the highest admiration. 

Lord Grenville was happy 
to be able to express his concur- 
rence not only in the general 
outline of the speech and address, 
but also in the entire tone and lane 
guage in which they were express- 
ed, Never were sentiments more 
properly adapted to the occasion. 
Never was language more adapted 
to express its purpose. It would 
have at any time been highly gra- 
tifying to him to be able to say 
this, but it was more peculiarly sa- 
tisfactory at the present moment. 
He felt, in coming here now, that 
he had to perform no common 
duty, and in no common mode. 
That crisis had arisen to which his 
wishes had always been directed, 
areal and cordial confederacy of 
the European powers to protect 
their own independence. Their 
lordships would remember the con- 
federacy of Baden, formed for si- 
milar objects, and how unhappily 
it terminated, He was now speak- 
ing of events which happened 
twenty yearsago. To the dissolu- 
tion of that confederacy France 
was more indebted tor her success 
than to the pre-eminence of her 
military power, great as that pre. 
eminence had at times been. He 
need not remind their lordships of 
all the artifices that were used to 
disunite the confederate powers, 
and with what unhappy success 


they 
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they were attended; how, by of- 
fering to some of the confederates 
separate advantage, by bribing 
them with the spoliations of their 
neighbours, France had drawn into 
an acquiescence with her schemes 
of aggression, and even into giving 
her assistance to carry them into 
execution, those whose existence as 
independent states depended on a 
steady and cordial opposition to the 
system. He hoped that they had 
now been bettered by the lesson 
which past events had taught them. 
When all had been menaced, at- 
tacked, and oppressed, he trusted 
that they would now be convinced 
that this was no separate cause of 
England; that this was not a war 
merely for commerce, or for mari- 
time superiority; but that England 
really fought, as she declared she 
did fight, to maintain the indepen- 
dence of others, as well as her 
own, That truth had come upon 
them, late indeed, but it had come. 
He did not remind their lordships 
of past misfortunes, to damp the 
joy which they must feel at the al- 
tered prospect which now present- 
ed itself, but only to animate and 
increase their exultation, by show- 
ing that that feeling, that convic- 
tion, that spirit, appeared at length 
to have arisen, in which consisted 
the only real means of independence 
and safety. It had, indeed, long 
been evident, that it was only by 
joint efforts, cordially and vigo- 
rously pursued, that France could 
be brought to confine herself with- 
in such limits as were consistent 
with the satety and independence 
of her neighbours, ‘There might 
be differences of opinion, as to the 
course which was best to-be adopt- 
ed, in order to prepare for this 
joint effort; but there could be no 
doubt as to the conduct to be 
adopted when the happy moment 
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arrived, Now, then, when the eyes 
of Europe were turned with anxi- 
ous expectation to the first delibera- 
tions of the British parliament, 
when the whole of the confederated 


powers were looking with the 
deepest interest to the decision to 
be there come to, and the language 
to be there spoken, he felt it the 
duty, not only of those who held 
prominent situations in the govern- 
ment, but also of all who were ace 
customed to take a part in the de- 
bates, clearly and unequivocally to 
deliver their opinions. He felt that, 
however humble the individual who 
spoke, it was important that, though 
on some points differences did exist, 
as they always would in a free 
country, all Europe should know 
that in this cause there was none; 
that heze there existed but one senti- 
ment, one determined opinion. As 
long as the united exertions of the 
confederates were directed to the 
grand purpose, as it had been well 
expressed in the speech, of national 
independence, it was the duty, and 
would always be the inclination, of 
this country to assist them with all 
its strength. So long the interest as 
well as the honour of Great Britain 
called upon her to strain every nerve 
to assist them in their great object, 
Let it not be supposed, however, 
that in saying this he was desirous 
of throwing any obstacle in the 
way of the attainment of peace. 
No man expressed a single senti- 
ment adverse to this grand end of 
all exertions. Peace was the dearest 
blessing which any government 
could confer on a country; internal 
peace the first blessing, external 
peace the next. This was not only 
true at all times, but especially so 
in the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope, after such a long series of ca- 
lamities, inflicted upon it, as the 
speech had well expressed it, by 
A 4 the 
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the insatiable ambition of the ruler 
of France. There appeared no 
views of aggrandisement in any 
other quarter. None could lay that 
to the charge of the confederates, 
whose slowness even in resisting 
agyression, was now matter of re- 

ret to themselves, as well as to 
this country and to Europe. Even 
in France there was not more than 
one individual who did not anxi- 
ously desire the restoration of peace. 
But it ought to be well understood, 
that when peace came it ought to 
be a real peace, fot the shadow 
but the substance. ‘T'oo long had 
Europe been deceived by those par- 
tial hollow truces, which gave the 
semblance of peace, but not the 
reality. ‘The moment was now 
come when that sqund, which the 
overwhelming course of events had 
almost banished from their debates, 
that sound with which the idea of 
true substantial peace had always 
been connected, might again be 
heard within the walls of that 
house ; he meant the old-fashioned 
term of a balance of power: and 
he offered thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of events, that he had 
been permitted to live long cnough 
to see the period, so constantly the 


_ object of his most earnest wishes, 


when his country could with pro- 
priety immediately and directly en- 
gage in the pursuit of that which, in 
her foreign politics, it ought always 
to be her great object toestablish—a 
balance of power. It was not the 
interest, nor the object, of this 
country, to oppose itself particu- 
larly to any one nation. Its interest 
was, that such limits should be put 
to the power of each separate na- 
tion, as that it might not be able 
to carry into execuuion schemes of 
unjust aggression. Great Britain 
had no inierest in the dishonour of 
apy nation, or the reduction of its 
e 








legitimate power. It wished for 
nothing that could be really de- 
grading to any independent state ; 
but it ought to think no sacrifice 
too great to attain that which had 
been the grand object of our an- 
cestors, in the best times of this 
country, uie preservation of the 
balance of power. This object it 
had never relinquished, though the 
course of events had deprived her 
of the dpportunity of carrying that 
object into execution. But now, 
when the day-star of freedom again 
dawned upon Europe, Great Bri- 
tain would resume her ancient po- 
licy ; and endeavour, through the 
medium of a balance of power, to 
secure, not a perpetual peace, for 
that was but a visionary scheme oi 
visionary men, but the existence of 
such a state of things, as even in 
war would afford to the weaker 
powers protection against the 
strong. This was necessary for 
our Own permanent safety ; it was 
the only way by which the real bless. 
ings of peace could be secured to 
others as well as to ourselves. 

He had one thing more to say. 
He hoped their lordships would not 
do him the injustice to think, that 
the opinions which he now express- 
ed, were merely the result of ex- 
ultation at the intelligence which 
had lately been received. Glorious 
as that intelligence had been, and 
interesting to the feelings of every 
one who wished for the indepen- 
dence of nations, and the restora- 
tion of the balance of power in 
Europe, these opinions had not 
been suddenly taken up, nor the 
result of the events of any parti- 
cular period, but those which he 
had always held; and which, he 
trusted, had been manifested in the 
whole course of his conduct. Long 
before this intelligence arrived, it 
was well known to those with 

whom 
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whom he had been in confidential 
communication, as to the part now 
to be taken, that his opinion was, 
that the existence of such a confe- 
deracy called upon this country to 
exert all its force, and bring torth 
all its resources, to aid the general 
cause; that Great Britain ought to 
be prepared against all chances, 
and to support the confederacy, 
not only in success, but even in 
adversity. ‘his was the advice 
which he now offered ; and though 
their hopes should be damped for 
a moment, that ought not to damp 
their ardour. ‘There was for this 
country no separate peace, no se- 
parate safety, 1t could only have 
peace and safety, by the union and 
confederacy of the nations of Eu- 
rope to reduce the power of France 
within its proper limits, If this 
confederacy should fail, far be the 
omen from us! but, if it should fail, 
there was no hope of seeing an- 
other during any period that per- 
haps the youngest of their lordships 
could reasonably expect to see. 
This, then, was for the present 
their last hope, and no possible ex- 
ertion ought to be omitted that 
could contribute to the great pur- 
pose of cementing the union of 
this confederacy, till the grand 
object of the whole, the indepen- 
dence of Europe, was firmly esta- 
blished, 

The earl of Liverpool remarked, 
that important and gratifying as 
were the events of the continent 
and of Spain, they were not more 
gratifying to himself than the una- 
mmity which reigned in that 
house: the world now had proof 
that the British parliament—the 
British nation—had the cause of 
national independence, and of that 
alone, before them, We had come 
to a period at which the great poli- 
tical system of the balance of Eu- 
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rope might be restored; that ba- 
lance which was the only founda- 
tion for a secure and honourable 
peace. ‘I’o what new impulse, it 
might be asked, after the failure of 
so many formidable comhinations 
against France, were the late happy 
successes to be ascribed ? He would 
answer, ‘l'o that determination to 
stand or fall with the indepen- 
dence of their country, which 
the people of the contincnt had 
caught from the example of the 
Peninsula. In the events of 1808 
he saw the first germ of a revolu- 
tion in the affairs of the continent. 
A new fecling seemed to have at 
once started into existence. The 
war of Europe was no longer a 
military war, it was no longer a 
war of governments: no, it was a 
war of the people! The present 
confederacy was not a confederacy 
of the representatives of the state, 
but of the people. His sanguine 
hopes had been laid on the princi- 
ple of national policy, and on that 
broad principle his most sanguine 
expectations had not been deceived. 
His lordship then took an animated 
view of the contest both in Spain 
and Germany, and declared his 
reason for so doing was to show 
that the policy by which the pre- 
sent government had been actuat- 
ed, was founded on sentiments of 
national ‘independence, that inde- 
pendence they had seen grow up in 
Spain and strevgthen in Russia, till, 
by the coalition of other states, it 
became irresistible. ‘The vigorous 
efforts which had been made in 
this great cause were not to be re- 
laxed. ‘The more vigorous ovr 
efforts, the more moderate might . 
our policy be. It was not because 
the enemy had met with disasters, 
that he was to be excluded from the 
advantage of those principles which 
are consistent with justice. He was 
not. 
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the rancorous hostility of the ruler 
of France, bet by a life of valour 3 
by his efforts for the good of his 


not to be asked to accept terms, 
which were we in his situation 
would seem unjust ; but it was ma- 
nifest that Europe could have no 
security until his power was re- 
duced te those. limits suitable to 
the preservation of the balance of 
Europe. Peace would be secure 
and durable when every power 
could be left in such a situation as 
to be able to assert its own inde- 
pendence. Such were the sentt- 
ments of the prince regent; and 
such sentiments, he doubted. not, 


would receive the approbation of 


parliament and of the country. 

The question was put, and una- 
nimously carried, 

House of commons,—On the re- 
turn from the house of lords, the 
speaker read the speech of the 
prince regent from the chair. 

The earl of Compton then rose 
to move the address. After some 
previous observations, his lordship 
remarked, that the battle of Leipsic 
was unparalleled in the history of 
ancient or modern Europe. The ef- 
fects of it were not to be calculat- 
ed. ‘The rescue of the continent 
from slavery, the restoration of 
commerce, of agriculture, of hap- 
ness, of peace, would probably 
follow it. ‘This might, indeed, be 

to England a just cause of exulta- 
tion: it would be owed to that un- 
yielding perseverance with which 
she had opposed herself to despo- 
tism ; to that determined perseve- 
rance with which his majesty'’s mi- 
nisters had pursued the system laid 
down, and acted unon, by that 
frreat statesman Mr. Pit. He could 


not withhold his hu a 
to the magnanimity of the empe- 
ror Al Lal ider, and t] * bravery 


and skill of the prince royal of 
Sweden. Nor w uuld he omit the 
name of general Moreau; a name 
nd red 1}, Pane en . } 

ndered iiustrious, not only by 





country and of Europe. He lived 
for liberty, and he nobly expired m 
a strugg le to maintain it. ‘The pro- 
spect in : the Peninsula was equally 
chee ring. The French armies were 
expelled from Spain, and the terri- 
tories of the enemy were threaten- 
ed. The people of France might 
now see that their boasted chief had 
neither power nor foresight to pre- 
vent their country from being ol- 
luted by the foot of the invader, 
The house must rejoice with him, 
that the ancient ties between this 
country and Austria had been re- 
newed. With respect to America, 
no one could lament the evils which 
she endured from a war brought 
upon her by her own misguided 
councils: she exhibits the strange 
spectacle of a republic in alliance 
with the most tyrannical despo- 
tism that ever cursed mankind. If 
America laid the flattering unction 
to her soul, that she was not in al. 
liance with France, did she not as- 
sist the views of the French ruler? 
Canada was, nevertheless, protected 
from her attacks by the bravery 
and vigilance of British troops. 
The commerce of the United States 
was destroyed: her ports blocked 
up, and her boasted navy was 
uw ikened from its dream of mari- 
time sup eriority, by the thunder of 
the S) lannon, In Britain the loom 
and the shuttle were again in mo- 
tion: we again possessed commerce 
abroad, and | industry at home. Our 
fields were blessed with a plentiful 
harvest, and our towns were {full of 
a busy and contented people. In 
contemplating these sources of con- 
gratulation, he could not but wish 
the illustrious statesman (Mr. Per- 
ceval}) had survived to behald the 
le prosperity, and the 
glory 


SUCCESS, 
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glory which resulted from that per- 
severance, and those efforts, in 
which he ig borne so large a 
share. The noble lord, in con- 
eluding, duckie an address to the 
Pp. in ce res rent. : . 

Mr. Charles Gr ant, In a speech 
of some leneth, in which he went 
over the same top ies with the noble 


dd: eae a 
mover ot the ac rss, seconded wie 
mi tron. 

ke ge 
J j o + , ~ * ‘- } 
ivir.: Vi h itb read rosé co pom mM ce 
unanimous sentiment that prevailed 
in the house; but his approbation 
. ° . b | 
of the prince regent’s spcech was 
ic. x ‘4 ‘ ' =F. -h 
ualined ‘ lull ali 7 rCep ior Wilte - 
’ ° "s 
. ‘ . . 
he should mention betore he sat 


down. He was satished with the 
spirt it of moderation which reigned 
in the speech, “and with the condtc 
of government towards the allies: 
feeling thus, he would not be be- 
trayed into controversy even by the 
unguarded expressions of the ho- 
nourable seconder and noble mover 
of the address. It would not be 
manly in him, however, if he did 
not enter his protest against the 
opinion they had expressed of the 
system of policy pursued by a cele- 
brated state sman now no mcre (Mr. 
Pitt). The noble lord had asserted, 
that the triu mphs which now prated 
the cause of Kurope, spr ing from 
the deep and wise plans laid by the 
illustrious rival of Mr. Fox, and 
followed up by his successors. Now 
he was convinced, that had the 
opinions of Mr, Fox been adopted, 
Europe would have been spared 
those calamities, the expected ter- 
mination of which excited suc! h just 

riumph. He had heard it openly 
asserted that evening, that general 
Moreau had all his life foug! it for 
the liberties of mankind: if so, 
England must have { fought against 
them ; for Moreau had been emi- 
nently and successfully employed 
m many instances against the allies 
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of Great Britain. The same might 
be said of Bernadotte, to whose re- 
cent exertions in the common cause 
no one was more willing than he to 
pay an ample tribute of praise, and 
which, he thought, mintsters were en- 
titled to share, tortheconfidence they 
had untformly placed in him even 
in the most dubious circumstances. 
The hon. gentleman was also pleased 
with the confidence placed by mini- 
sters in the illustrious commander 
of our troops in the Peninsula, and 
lamented that the statesman who 
had selected him, and of whom tHey 
had been deprived by a foul act of 
assas sination, did not live to see 
realized those expectations he had 
formed of his genius. With respect 
to America, he should reserve his 
sentiments till a future opportunity. 
He rejoiced to learn from the 
speech, that in any conditions of 
peace which might be proposed te 
France, the honour of that country, 
as a great nation, would be respect 
ed. The present alliance against 
France had not been brought about 
as former ones had been ; it origi- 
nated in a sense of common neces- 
sity, by the grinding of uiiversal 
oppression; and this unexpected 
change of circumstances afforded a 
most useful lesson to all govern- 
ments. When France overthrew 
with such facility all the govern- 
ments of the continent, the people 
were disaffected, and labouring un- 
der grievances: but the dominion 
of France proved more intolerable 

still; and that spirit inherent to 
mankind—the spirit of resistance to 
oppression—made the people of 
those countries rise against their 
new tyrant, whom they have now 
reduced to such a situation, that 
nothing short of madness could pre- 
vent him from listening to terms of 
peace. As to the terms offered to 
France, previously to the re-com- 
mencement 
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mencement of hostilities, whatever 
they were, he thought the allies 
should adhere to them.—(General 
murmurs)—He was not surprised 
at these murmurs, as he had ex- 
pressed himself in so general a man- 
ner; but his idea was, that there 
should not be any material altera- 

tion in the basis already proposed, 
otherwise the war oflered no pro- 
spect of termination. With respect 
to the assistance to be piven to our 
allies, it should be limited only by 
the means of this country. On the 
peints of domestic @cqiomy, he 
rearctted that the speech took no 
notice of the Roman catholics: he 
had been informed that the right 


hon, gentieman in the chair had, in- 


a speech in another place, alluded 
to that respectable body oi our tel- 
low-subjects ; and he tru that, 
when the circumstance came under 
the consideration of the house, it 
would be proved that the right hon. 
een was (as he certainly had 

been ) the unauthorized and unau- 
thenticated expositor of the feelings 
of the hou se, Supposing what was 
reported ot him to be true. The 
hon. ge fs concluded by giv- 
ing his nt to the address, recom- 
nending a perseverance in modera- 
tion as the only way to secure peace, 

The and dec!.ared, 
that whenever speech alluded 
it, «aS deliverc d by him, sh uld be 
broug! t before the consideration 
of the house, he was confident that 
he could prove himself justified in 
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the senuments he had delivered. 
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After a few observations from 
Mr. Wynne, the question was put 
+? | “ 96 ‘ 
upon the address, which was agreed 

.@ 
LO nem. Con 
Nov, 5.—-Mr. serjeant Onslow 
gave notice, that pursuant to anin- 


mation he had given last session, 
he should oa T uesday the 30th 
move for leave to bring ina bill to 
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repe: al so much of the act of the 5tk 
ot Elizabeth, as went to impose a 
penalty on persons exercising any 
trade without having served a pre. 
vious apprenticeship of seven years, 
Lord Compton brought up the 
report on the address, which was 
acreed to, and, on the motion of 
lord Castlereagh, was ordered to be 
presented to his royal highness by 
the whole house; and also, that 
such members of the house as were 
of his majesty’s privy council should 
take his royal highness’s pleasure 
when he would receive the same. 
House of lords, Nov. 8—The 
lerd chancellor read, and delivered 
in, the answer of the prince revent 
to the address of the house; in 
which his royal highness thanked 
their lordships for their dutiful ad- 
dress, and for their assurances of 
support in those exertions by which, 
in concert with his allies, the bless- 
ings of peace might be attained, 
and the independence of Europe 
secured, 
Earl Bathurst said, he now rose 
" call their lordships’ attention to 
he brilliant events ol the ci mpaig on 
which had followed the battle of 
Vittoria,~-to the efforts by which 
the French had been repulsed in 
every aitempt to retain a footing on 
the frontiers of Spain,—to the ree 
duction of Saint Sebasti: in,—and to 
the final establishment of the allied 
army on the territory of France. No 
sooner had Bonaparte heard of the 
aiscomfiture of his army at Vittoria, 
than he sent marshal Soult, one of 
the rnost skilful of his generals, in- 
vesting him with extraordinary 
powers, for the purpose, if possi- 
ble, of retrieving his affairs in that 
quarter, Soult, accordingly, having 
united the divisions of the French 
army that had been expelled from 
Spain, and having received con- 
siderable reinforcements, on ihe 
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95th of July commenced a series 
of attacks, which it required the 
ereatcst valour and firmness to re- 
pel. On the 28th Soult attacked 
with great impetuosity, but was 
completely repulsed, Early on the 
80th lord Welligton determined to 
attack in his turn ; and the effect of 
his skilful and decisive movement 
was, that the French army was 
thrown into greater confusion and 
dismay than even after the battle of 
Vittoria. ‘Thus were disappointed 
the expectations of Soult, who ap- 
peared to have flattered hiraself, 
not oly that he should relieve 
Pamplona, but also be able to drive 
the allies beyond the Ebr. 

He would next direct their lord- 
ships’ attention to the siege of St. 
Sebastian. An attempt was made 
to relieve that fortress, and with 
that view the French general di- 
rected an attack upon the bridge of 
Vera, which was held by Spanish 
troops. On this occasion the enemy 
Was so gall intly repulsed by the 
Spaniards alone, that though there 
were two divisions of British troops 
in their rear, it was unnecessary for 
them to move to the support of our 
allies. Never was any assault made 
with more vigour and heroism than 
that upon St. Sebastian’s: and ia 
it the Portuguese troops had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. 
The Portuguese had, indeed, been 
sO long acting with our troops, that 
they were in a manner confounded 
with them. There had been no de. 
sperate undertaking—no daring as- 
sault—in the course of the cam- 
paign, in which the Portuguese 
troops had not borne their full share. 
And here he could not help taking 
notice of a foul calumny which had 
been published in a Spanish paper, 
containing the most unfounded re- 
flections on the conduct of the Bri- 
tish troops, and of their officers. 
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Their lordships must be aware, that 
this calumny must have comefrom 
some of those partisans of France 
who were still to be found in Spain; 
and who, under the pretence of a 
patriotic jealousy of foreign in- 
fluence, had omitted no opportunity 
of calumniating the allied troops, 
Their lordships must be aware, that 
amidst the ungovernable fury at- 
tending the assault of a besieged 
town, irregularities would take 
place, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of the general or officers to 
prevent them: but he utterly dented 
that there had been any such ex- 
cesses as those represented. Sir 
Thomas Graham re.nained on the 
spot a full month aiter the assault, 
and never received any complaint 
of excesses, on the part of the civil 
authorities, He himself was in the 
town after the assault, till the sur- 
render of the castle; and never had 
any complaints made to him by in- 
dividuals. One of the charges, 
however, showed the falsehood of 
the whole:—the British troops were 
accused of robbing the churches. 
Now certainly all Spain must be 
aware that the French had hardly 
ever entered or remained in a town, 
without sacking the plate of the 
churches. But the charge was as 
absurd as it was false: for the 
churches of St. Sebastian had been 
wholly converted into barracks or 
hospitals; and in such a state, it 
could hardiy be supposed that the 
church plate wonld be left staring 
the inmaies in the face, ‘The charge 
of not following up the assault of 
the castle, because the troops were 
engaged in plundering the town, 
was false—doubly false. Our 
troops, with that heroic ardour 
which had been still more excited 
by resistance, followed up the enemy 
to the very gates of the castle, and 
suffered severely. They could = 
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ly be withdrawn by their officers; 
and general Graham himself re- 
prehended the officers for indulg- 
ing their too great ardour, The 
charge that our troops set fire to 
the town, for the purpose of de. 
stroying it, wasequally false. No- 
thing could be further from our 
interest thantodoso. It was sug- 
gested, indeed, that shells might 
compel a-more speedy surrender, 
and sixteen howitzers were sent by 
lord Wellington ; but of these, 
never more than four were made 
use of, 

There was one charge, however, 
to which the British troops would 
plead guilty; and that was the 
charge ot having saved the lives of 
six hundred Frenchmen, when, by 
the laws of war, they might all have 
been put to the sword. When the 
place was stormed, these men threw 
down their arms, and implored 
mercy; and the British soldiers, 
though heated by the ardour of at- 
tacks,—smarting asthey were under 
the pain of their w 
scorched with the flames of houses 
burning around them, did yet spare 
the lives of those who threw them- 
selves on their mercy, He had 
heard sir ‘Thomas Graham speak 
with adimiration of 
our troops upon this occasion. This, 
however, was a charge of which the 
framers of the calumny would not 
have been guilty: they would have 
murdered the whole in cool blood, 
even though at the expense of their 
marked predilection for France. 
He begged their lordships’ pardon 
for this digression; but he conld 
not help stepping aside to notice 
and refute this calumny on the 
British army. 

The noble lord concluded with 
moving the thanks of the house to 
field marshal the marquis of Wel- 
Lington, for ue distinguislied skill 
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the conduct of 


and valour which he had exhibited 
in the operations succeeding the 
battle of Vittoria, by which the 
French had been expelled from the 
western frontiers ot Spain, and the 
allied army established on French 
territory: which being carried, 
He vert moved the thanks of th 
house to general Graham, for th 
skill and gallantry which he had 
displayed in and subsequent to the 
baitle of Vittoria; and particularly 
for the ability and skill which he 
had manifested in the siege and 
capture He had 


been mduced to propose a separate 
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motion of thanks to sir T, Graham, 
on account of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which he had retired, 
carrying with him the admiration 
and atiection of all those who knew 
him, or had seen or heard of his 
conduct as a general, after having 
in such a distinguished situation led 
the armies of his country with such 
splendid ability, gallantry, and suc- 
cess. 

The thanks of the house were 
then moved to sir Rowland Hill, 
and the other officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and troops, British 
and Portuguese: all these were 
agreed to mem. diss.—Adjourned, 

Similar motions were made, and 
passed unanimously, in the house of 
commons, 

House of commons, Nov. 8.— 
Mr. Holme Sumner rose according 
to notice he had given, but stated, 
that he felt very considerable dif+ 
ficulty as to the mode of proceed. 
ing, ma matter which so much 
concerned the character and honour 
of the right hon. gentleman in the 
chair. In the present stage of the 
business, it was his wish to put the 
house into the possession ot some 
document on which to proceed; 
otherwise it would be useless to say 
many wordson the subject. Those 
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who entertained opinions similar to 
those of a noble lord, (lord Morpeth, 
who had given notice of a motion 
on the subject,) and those who 
thought very differently, must 
equally feel how impossible it was 
to proceed, without the preduction 
of such a document. He believed 
that it was not unusual, in such cir- 
cumstances, although no official 
document exisied, to move that Mr. 
Speaker be desired to print the 
speech which he had delivered. It 
might be, perhaps, expected, that 
he (Mr. S.) should state to the 
house, what were his ulterior views, 
should such a motion be granted. 
‘lo do SO, however, at that mo- 
ment, he should be perfectly at a 
Joss: but as he had communicated 
his intention to the noble lord, he 
hoped it would not be thought un- 
fair, if he made some inquiries of 
him respecting the object on which 
he had founded his notice. He 
thought that the candour and libe- 
rality of that noble lord would al- 
low him to ask, whether his obser- 
vations would have a tendency to 
criminate the conduct of Mr. 
Speaker, by imputing to him con- 
duct which was justified by no pre- 
cedent; or, while following pre- 
cedents, the giving an unfaithful 
exposition of the sentiments of the 
house of commons? In either case, 
what wag due to the house itself, 
and to the purity of its proceedings, 
scemed to render it impossible to 
refuse entering into the considera. 
tion at an early periad. If the noble 
ord intended his motion only as a 
vehicle for his protest against those 
Principles, as stated by Mr. Speaker, 
upon which the house rejected the 
bill in favour of the Roman catho- 
lics, it Was, so far, a matter of pers 
fect indifference to him, whether it 
Was discussed now, or at some fu- 
wre period, The absence of many 
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of the Irish members had been 
meiitioned by the noble iord, as a 
reason for delay ; but then it should , 
be considered, that it was the duty 
of those members to be present now 
in parliament, and not the duty of 
the house of commons to wait for 
them. If nothing more was meant 
than an indirect way of renewing 
the discussions of the Roman catho- 
lic question, he should not object to 
waiting for the Irish members, who 
had so great an interest in the sub- 
ject. Under all the circumstances, he 
should conclude by moving, that 
Mr. Speaker be desired to print the 
speech made by him to the prince re- 
gent, in the house of lords, on Tues- 
day the 22d of July last, on present- 
ing a money bill; which was carried. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. W. Dundas, ina 
committee of supply, observed, that 
the naval expenses had exceeded in 
two branches,—victualling, and 
wear and tear; which last was im- 
putable to the extended nature of 
the service on which our navy had 
been engaged.—He moved, that 
140,000 seamen be employed for 
the service of the ensuing year, and 
$1,000 marines, 

Mr, A. Baring was surprised that 
there should be an increase of ex- 
pense in this department of service, 
When the battle of Trafalgar was 
fought, we had 10,000 seamen less 
than now, A few years ago, too, 
we had the Baltic and the ports of 
Spain to guard.—<As for the war 
on the American coast, the repub- 
lican frigates went in and out at plea- 
sure; and we kept thirty or forty sail 
off the Chesapeake, employed in 
burning houses and sheds, and low- 
ering the British character. We had 
been driven from Lake Erie, and 
commodore Yeo was too weak to 
face the enemy on Lake Ontario. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that many 
difficulties attended the alate 
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of our navy last year. Without the 
aid of the Russian fleet, we should 
not have found it effectual for all 
our purposes. ‘The demand on the 
American station had been pro. 
digious, When retrenchments were 
justifiable, ministers would be eager 
to make them. 

Mr. Crcker said, thatthe French 
fleet in the Schekit ready for sea 
amounted to 16 sail of the line—in 
the Texel there were 5 and some- 
times 10—at ‘Toulon there were 50 
sail of the line, which surely re- 
quired watching. He could not 
tell why sir J. Warren had 30 pen- 
dants in the Chesapeake ; but the 
hon. member might be a better 
admiral than sir John. ‘The naval 
administration was always reacy 
and able to defend itself. 

Mr. Baring observed, that he was 
very far from supposing that he 
was a better adaoiral than sir J. 
Warren; but he thought it required 
no great ability to make a better 
navy secretary. - The tact was, that 
the navy had been very ill em- 
ployed. 

The resolution was then car- 
ried.—Adjourned, 

Nov. 1 1.—Lord Castlereagh said, 
that there were points of the ut- 
Most consequence to this country, 
both in a commercial and a political 
view, where a corps of 10 or per- 
haps 20,000 men, co-operating with 
our mariime strength, might turn 
the tide of su€@cess in our favour, 
and we might rescue an old and 
useful ally from the grasp of the 
enemy. <Anexertion proportioned 
to our means was therefore pecu- 
liatly desirable at this crisis. le 
was happy to state, that beth the 
regular and militia force remained 
at as high a point of numerical 
strength as ever, notwithstanding 
the late strenuous exertions abroad. 
[t reflected the highest credit on the 





illustrious individual at the head of 
the war department, that, such wis 
the attention paid to the health and 
discipline of the army, our aanual 
loss did not exceed one-7th or Sth; 
that is, in 230,000 troops, the gene- 
ral amount of casualties,—deaths, 
discharges, desertions, &c.—did not 
exceed 25,000 men. Notwithstand- 
ing the sanguinary events of Jast 
year, our total loss was not more 
than 50,000.—The present mode of 
recruiting would keep our army up 
at its present number.—Since 1805, 
the militia had suppl ed the rerulars 
with 100,000 men; which would 
never have been the case, had the 
old prejudices prevailed ; and then 
our military character would not 
have been what it now is, nor would 
Spain and Portugal have been re- 
deemed. ‘The militia was now com- 
posed of 70,000 men, a large pro- 
portion of which, he was sure, was 
anxious to extend their services. 
His intention therefore was to bring 
ina bill, which provided, that in 
the number of men who might 
volunteer into the regular army, 
not more than three-fourths should 
be taken; and if a certain number 
ot men would go, the officers should 
be allowed to go with them, up to 
the rank of a captain, and who 
should receive half-pay. The of- 
ficers, after a tertain time of service, 
should be cousidered as having per- 
manent rank corresponding to that 
they had in the militia. Sin hun- 
dred men to admit one captain, one 
lieutenant, and one ensign, who at 
first would be entitled to half-pay, 
and, alter one campaign, to fill every 
situation in the army.—He had also 
another plan to propose, which was, 
that both officers and men, of the 
militia, should be allowed to volun- 
teer as militia, The officers would 
be considered as still belonging to 
the militia, but would return home 
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with this advantage, that having 

one abroad at a critical moment, 
wee would be entitled to half-pay 
when disembodied. In all cases, 
the lieut.-colonel ought to be taken 
from the militia, that the character 
of militia regiments might not be 
lost. All the difficulties which 
frightened our ancestors ought now 
to be lost and swallowed up in the 
necessity for present exertion. —The 
bounty he should propose, for the 
transfer from home to European 
service, should be 10 guineas; and 
that for going into the regulars, 12 
guineas for limited, and 16 for un- 
limited service. ‘The numbers pro- 
posed to be taken should be limited 
to 26,000 men. If the ordinary re- 
cruiting (14,000) did not fall off, 
this measure would realize 40,000 
men, exclusive of recruits for foreign 
service. Such asupply in our pre- 
sent circumstances was indeed in- 
dispensably necessary.—A_ ballot 
would not be wanted, if required 
at all, before the Christmas of 1814, 
— His lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for leave to bring ina bill to 
accept the services of the militia for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
—Leave given. 

Mr. Whitbread.—As to the plan 
in general, this is not the time to 
stand still; and to make any efficient 
exertion, a large additional force 
was necessary, which could be sup- 
plied trom this source alone. I sup- 
port therefore the measure which 
has been proposed, in the just hope 
that these increased means will only 
be applied to their legitimate object, 
and that no new project of ambition 
On our part, or on the part of our 
allies, will divert us fromit. Such 
projects may arise; but I support 
tits measure, hoping and trusting 
that the means it supplies will be 


applied to this object alone,—the 
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obtainment of a speedy and honours 
able peace : 

Lord Castlereagh accepted the 
support which the hon. gentleman 
profiered, and which was not the 
less valuable for the conditions 
which were annexed to it. 

Nov. 15.—The house went into 
a committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Vansittart then stated the 
terms on which the loan had been 
contracted for. He began by men- 
tioning the supplies which had been 
already voted, or which were likely 
to be required before the Christmas 
recess. Of these, eleven millions had 
been already voted for the naval 
service, five millions for paying off 
exchequer bills issued under an act 
of last session, and another sum of 
six millions would be requisite for 
army services ; making in the whole 
22,000,000, The way in which 
it had been thought most expedient 
to meet these supplies, was by lean; 
and, accordingly, that morning a 
loan had been contracted for to the 
amount of 22,000,000/.—It was 
agreed, that for every 1001, of this 
in money, there should be given 
1107. in the 83 per cents. reduced, 
and that the bidding should be in 
the consols. The contractors had 
accordingly bid 672, in the consols ; 
and this offer had been accepted by 
government. He trusted that upon 
the whole the terms would be deem- 
ed eminently favourable to the pub 
lic. ‘he interest to be paid upon 
it would be considerably less than 
that of the loan of June last. The 
interest on that loan was 52. 10s. Gd. 
per cenit. but the interest on the 
present would be only about 5é. 6s. 
The amount of the bonus on the 
former loan was about 4/. per cent. 
while in this it would amount only 
to 3l.6s.; atid yet he had the satis- 
faction of learning that the loan was 
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likely to be beneficial to the con- 
tractors, as it was already at a pre- 
mium of $4 percent. He certainly 
had to congratulate the committee 
and the public on a bargain so ad- 
vantageous in all respects, Instead 
of bearing any resemblance to a 
forced loan, it seemed, from the 
teadiness of the contractors, and 
the eagerness of many worthy 
friends, rather a loan forced upon 
the treasury. Besides the increase 
of the annual charges, on account 
of the interest of this loan, it had 
been settled, in all cases where, in 
addition to the loan of the year, it 
should be found necessary to raise 
a supplemental loan, that a sinking 
fund should be created at the same 
time for its redemption, equal to 
one half of the interest of such loan. 


—Now, as the annual interest of 


the present loan would amount to 
1,168,200/., there must be a sinking 
fund added to the amount of one 
half that sum, which would be 
584,100. The charges of manage- 
ment would amount to 11,6002 
more, which would make the total 
of the increased annual charge, 
created by this loan, amount to 
1,763,9007. Now, as to the ways 
and means to meet this annual 
charge, he believed that it would 
be easy to anticipate, that he meant 
to conform to the act which he had 
before alluded to, and throw this 
charge upon the stock remaining in 
the hands of the commissioners for 
the redemption of the national debt. 
The capital stock which was created 
by the present loan was 24,200,000/. 
in the reduced $ per cents, and 
14,740,000/. in the 3 per cents. con- 
sols. He was happy to announce, 
that the general state of the revenue 
was better than it had been last 
year, and that the receipts of the last 


quarter had exceeded by 1,700,000/, 


the amount of the receipts of the 
corresponding quarter in the last 
year.—After a remark by Mr, 
Whitbread, the different resolutions 
were agreed to. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. B. Bathurst rose, 
pursuant to notice, to call the at- 
tention of the house to the act by 
which the residence of the clergy 
was enforced, This act had passed 
about ten years back, and, while it 
went to enforce residence in gene- 
ral, had allowed certain exemp- 
tions, and had vested a power to 
grant indulgencies in the hands of 
the bishops. The principle of the 
act was, to ensure a regular resi- 
dence of the clergy, while in certain 
instances this regular residence 
micht bedispensed with, by a license 
from the bishop of the diocese, 
Upon non-residence without such 
license, the act imposed certain 
penalties commensurate to the 
length of time when the non-resi- 
dence had taken place. The act 
also contained a clause enabling the 
bishups to transmit to the privy 
council an account of the number 
of non-residents in their respective 
dioceses, that thus the real number 
of resident clergy might be ascer- 
tained. This, however, was a subore 
dinate consideration, Both branches 
ot the act, the one referring to non- 
residence in general, and the other 
admitting, in certain cases, of non- 
residence upon a notification to the 
bishop, went to inflict the same 
penalues ; and those who omitted 
such notification were equally li- 
able to the penalty with non-resi- 
dents who had no excuse. Both the 
clauses had been made, by one in- 
dividual, the means of prosecutions; 
and penalties had been claimed to 
the amount of 80,0007. ‘The person 
who originated these prosecutions 
had been registrar of the dioceses of 
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London, Norwich, and Ely; and 
in that capacity had the means of 
learning the names of individuals, 
and the facts connected with them, 
and thus of preventing a defence to 
the actions which he had in con- 
templation to institute. In such eX- 
tensive dioceses, many applications 
must have been. made to this man, 
who had the means of suppressing 
them wholly in his power ; and he 
(Mr. Bathurst) had been informed 
by several respectable clergymen, 
that upon application to their re- 
spective bishops, in consequence of 
being threatened with actions, they 
had been informed that licenses had 
been ordered to be issued; but 
which, however, they had never re- 
ceived. With regard to one class of 
incumbents, those who were in pos- 
session of two livings, it was doubt- 
ful how far the actions could be 
maintained. That class, however, 
was comparatively but small ; and 
even with respect to them it was 
desirable the question should be set 
at rest. The situation of many cler- 
gymen was exactly the same at the 
present time as when the licenses 
had been first granted, and upon 
application to the bishop would 
have been, as a matter of course, 
renewed, This application had not 
been made, in some instances, from 
inadvertence, and in others, in con- 
sequence of a persona] knowledge 
of the bishop. Many cases, no doubt, 
involved much difficulty ; but he 
hg B.) had no intention to inter- 
ere with the legal operation of the 
act, or to protect those who were 
fairly subject to the penalties it im- 
posed. The act (as he had before 
stated) had passed ten years azo; 
and as informations might be laid 
for non-residence during the whole 
of that period, he wished to follow 
the example of a former parliament, 
when similar prosecutions had been 
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commenced, <A bill was then 
brought in, to suspend all prosecu- 
tions then pending, and to give time 
to the house to take the subject into 
consideration. He, however, had 
no intention to alter the act, and 
only wished that proceedings should 
be suspended for some time, till the 
bishops should have the return of 
non-residents made to them on the 
Ist of January, who would then be 
able to judge of the cases that came 
before them, and why applications 
for licenses had not been made at 
an earlier period. It was his inten. 
tion to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to suspend proceedings till the 
month of April. A return in the 
mean time might be made by the 
bishops to the privy council ; this 
might be laid before parliament, 
who would thus be enabled to see 
if any undue favour had been shown 
in the granting of licenses, and if 
the majority of them now threaten- 
ed with actions would have been 
entitled to licenses, had they been 
applied for within the proper time, 
He should again repeat, that he 
only wished to relieve those who 
had incurred she penalties from in- 
advertence, and not those who came 
fairly within the operation of the 
act;—to followsthe example of a 
former parliament, but to leave the 
law to stand as it was. The mo- 
tive whence the informations pro- 
ceeded was sufficiently obvious from 
this fact, that they were almost ex- 
clusively confined to the dioceses of 
London, Ely, and Norwich, in 
which the informer had formerly 
held an official situation, The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a 
bill, “‘ to stay, for a time to be 
limited, all actions and prosecn- 
tions under the act:” and leave 
was given accordingly, and the act 
passed. 
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The house having gone into a 
committee, 

Lord Castlereagh stated the man- 
ner in whith government had used 
the sum which parliament had so 
liberally placed at its disposal. Con- 
siderable aid had been afforded to 
the united armies in the Peninsula, 
since they had been so closely acting 
together, independent of the direct 
supplies to the Portuguese. In 
money and stores, the supplies tq 
the Spanish nation he calculated at 
two millions: the same sum had 
been advanced to Portugal: 
400,000/. to Sicily ; and one mil- 
lion to Sweden.—The vote of credit 
was five millions, and it had cover- 
ed all engagements. In the mere 
article of muskets and small arms, 
independent of the waste of half a 
million for our own army in Spain, 
400,000 stand had been sent to the 
continent. The million of money 
sent to Sweden covered the supply 
till October, and a new treaty for 
this year, to the same effect, had 
been agreed upon. Sweden had 
well fulfilled all her stipulations ; 
and with the force horided by this 
country under gen. Walmoden, she 
had 50,000 men with the allies. 
The crown prince had turned his 
back on the particular interests of 
Sweden forthe present,—had agreed 
to adopt any plan which might be 
suggested for the general interest, 
—had given in three plans of his 
éwn,—and hdd successfully oppos- 
ed and beaten the veteran troops of 
France ;—and therefore parliament 
would see the propriety of con- 
tinuing the supply. With the as. 
sistance of that veteran officer 
Blucher, the crown prince had oc- 
casioned a loss to the enemy of 
40,000 men previously to crossin 
the Elbe ; and he had only left 
Hamburgh uncovered, because he 
had found it necesary to concen- 
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trate all his means, With respect 
to Russia and Prussia, the aid to 
these powers, he was prepared to 
admit, was larger than parliament 
had ever before been called npon to 
afford; it reached five millions: 
and the ground on which govern- 
ment had deemed it proper to make 
so large an advance, was the con- 
viction that upon these two powerts 
the hopes of the cause principally 
rested. Upon the vigorous em- 
ployment of their forces the salva- 
tion of the continent depended. 
Only by sustaining their power in 
its highest energy, was there a rea- 
sonable chance of the restoration of 
public law, public order, and public 
peace.—Russia had her full com- 
plement of men at the opening of 
the campaign ; in addition to which, 
she had a reserve under gen. Ben- 
nigsen, the bringing up of which, 
at a critical period, had probably 
turned the cause in favour of the 
allies; and she had likewise re- 
placed the force on her frontiers. 
Nor were these the only exertions 
of the Russian sovereign: he had 
delivered his own states, and was 
now assisting in the deliverance of 
others; and he had honourably 
placed his generals and his troops 
under the orders of others, for the 
general good : some were under 
prince Schwartzenberg, some under 
general Blucher, and some under 
the crown prince. ‘The subsidy to 
Prussia was of a lower character, 
as it had at first been thought that 
she could not furnish the very large 
force she had since brought into the 
field: but the mind of the nation 
had been roused, and its energy had 
placed their armies on a level with 
the most powerful nations of Eu- 
rope, who had equalled their for- 
mer renown. The armed force of 
Prussia, garrisons included, reached 
200,000 men, a force equal to “wr 
o 
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ef Russia. How,they had fought 
was well known.—To Austria a 
lower subsidy had been afforded : 
much as that power had at stake, 
he (lord C.) was well satisfied, that 
she would never have joined the 
coalition, had she not been cone 
yinced that it was the fixed purpose 
of Ffance to hold all the govern- 
ments of the continent in military 
subjection, without relaxing one tit- 
tle of supremacy. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
had said, that whatever conditions 
of peace had on a former occasion 
been proposed to France, should 
now be adopted; but in point of 
fact, no plan had been offered. 
Austria had only attempted to me- 
diate ; which France had evaded. 
The grounds of her mediation were 
ale a basis, scarcely affecting 
the interests of other countries, and 
did not therefore pledge the allies. 
There had been therefore no basis of 
general pacification, and he hoped 
the house would leave the business 
in the hands of government, as he 
trusted there was nothing in its tone, 
nothing in the speech from the 
throne, which could induce it to 
withdraw its confidence, or excite 
any apprehension that it was in- 
toxicated with success, or at all in- 
disposed to a peace which might 
truly be called peace. The battle 
of Leipsic, if followed up with dis- 
cretion and ability, would produce, 
he trusted, such results as would 
show that ministers had not forgot- 
ten their duty.—England had be- 
fore stated, that she entertained no 
projects inconsistent with the honour 
and just pretensions of France: she 
now used the same language. No 
success had induced her to forget 
that all war was for peace, that 
peace was its greatest result. Al- 
though the mediatién of Austria 
had at one time been rejected, yet 
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it had subsequently been accepted, 
though no direct step had a 
taken: this was immediately after 
the victory of Vittoria, when France 
had so far relaxed as to make Spain 
a question of discussion, which be- 
fore she had deemed a settled mat- 
ter. Nothing, therefore, had oc- 
curred, or would occur, to thwart 
discussions for peace. The subsidy 
to Austria was one million, and we 
were to supply also one hundred 
thousand stand of arms, with mili- 
tary stores; and if the war should 
last beyond March, a new arrange- 
ment was to take place. It appear- 
ed, then, that the subsidies amount- 
ed to the sum of 10,000,000/, four 
of which were devoted to the Penin- 
sula, the rest to the continental sy- 
stem. It was now necessary for him 
to say, that he must call upon the 
house to vote a provision on ac- 
count, and to enabie his majesty’s 
ministers to make good their en- 
grerpents. He should meve, there- 
ore, first, that a provision of three 
millions should be voted to his mae 
jesty on account; and secondly, 
that leave be given to bring ina 
bill to recognise the engagements 
of two millions and a half already 
entered into in the subsidiary trea- 
ties, His lordship then moved the 
first resolution. 

Mr. Canning congratulated the 
house on the gratifying results of 
the system so long pursued by par- 
liament. The French continental 
system had been overthrown never 
again to rise; the gigantic plans of 
the enemy to ruin this nation had 
completely failed ; if France should 
ever again conquer the countries 
she had just lost, she could never 
again unite them to her empire. 
Confidence could never again exist 
between them, nor between France 
and Austria. This ¢vas the glorious 
fruit of our perseverance in Spain. 
Bs Some 


















































































22 
Some persons disa of the 
advance into France; but he did not 


that an army was now em- 
ployed to beleaguer the foul ram- 
parts of that place ( Bayonne) where 


all the plans of the subjugation of 


Spain were decided upon and sete 
tled, where the glory of their crown 
was tarnished; and their diadem 
stolen from their lawful owner, and 
pocketed by an usurper. He did 
not regret that, after all the threats 
of invasion on the part of France, 
with which the war began, France 
now found herself invaded by a 

ritish army. He did not regret 
0 find that 


“ ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Gracia fatis.” 
He knew there were many who con- 
sidered such feelings as mere delu- 
sions ; but he should request them 
to leave him his delusions, and keep 
their philosophy to themselves. 
There was one power in the world 
America) with whom he wished 
or reconciliation as much as any 
man. If that power could look 





with calmness at the conduct of our & 


enemy, (now that the spell of his 
invincibility was broken, ) she would 
perceive that wherever he went, his 
career was attended by the destruc- 
tion of ancient nations as weil as 
dynasties; that hi. conduet had 
been in uniform hostility to com- 
merce, to literature, to the light of 
truth, to honour, and to all the feel. 
ings and sentiments which ennobled 
men and nations; and that the 
course of his exertions was in the 
attempt to roll back the tide of ci- 
vilization, and barbarize all the na- 
tions of the world.—The hopes of 
Europe were now placed on a high 
situation. He sincerely trusted that 
no want of cordiality would again 
occur, to open views to the artifices 
of the enemy. Next to the feeling 
with which he was impressed by the 
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vote he should give, to make Great 
Britain the very soul and pride of 
this great alliance against the com- 
mon enemy of Europe ; next to that 
would be, not merely the regret, 
but the indignation which he should 
feel at any one member of the con- 
federacy, who should, before this 
great struggle for the independence 
of Europe and the world was 
brought to an end, desert its legiti- 
mate objects, by the conclusion of 
a separate peace. “ But he believed 
and trusted there was no such dan- 
ger. When he mentioned it, he did 
so without surmise, and without 
suspicion. When we looked at what 
the enemy was. doing, we found 
him not only calling on the people 
of Frauce for the means necessary 
for their own preservation, but for 
the means necessary for the con« 
tinuance of his usurpations and con- 
quests over mankind. He even laid 
it down, as one ground on which to 
call forth the resources of France, 
that he should be perplexed and 
agitated to be left sitting on a de- 
raded throne, and under a crown 
void of glory. He had even ven- 
tured to state that, as a motive why 
the people of France should con- 
tinue to shed their blond. The lan- 
guage of poetry had been consider. 
ed the language of nature, The em. 
press of France most probably was 
not conscious, when she delivered 
the speech of Bonaparte from his 
throne, of the sentiments of that 
speech which our great epic poet 
had put ‘into the mouth of the first 
rebel and usurper. Satan said, 
speaking of those who suffered 
from his ambition and his promises, 
“ Ah, me! they little know 


How dearly | abide that boast so vain, 


once adore me on the throne of 
ell.” 


Butthe personalglory, asit was call. 
ed, of Bonaparte, and the mainte- 
nance 
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nance of hisusurpations, formed the 

licy on which it was thought fit to 
call on France to make her sacrifices 
of treasure and of blood. Great 
Britain ought to conduct herself as 
the provident guardian of the liber- 
ty of Europe, and the disinterested 
spectatress of the blessings she had 
been, under Providence, the instru- 
ment of restoring. 

Sir G. Heathcote said, that the 
continent had never made such 
exertions as-durmg the last two 
years, when she was without large 
aids from this country ; and for this 
plain reason, that they smarted un- 
der oppression and tyranny, which 
had provoked general resistance 
without British gold. If that spirit 
continued, it would do more than 
hundreds of millions of subsidies. 
Surely the Peninsula offered an am- 
ple field for our own @xertions, or 
for an example to others. Some 
thought that from the sinking fund 
and the paper system we might 
make ‘loahs to any extent, while we 
reserved a part, or took from some 
other fund. to supply deficiencies ; 
but this was fallacious. The pre- 
sent measure came from the recom- 
mendations in the regent’s speech, 
which he praised for iis moderation 
and liberality, and which, he hoped, 
would be acted upon without in- 
sincerity. He hoped that ministers 
would caution their subordinate 
agents in the public prints, lest their 
violent language should lead to the 
suspicion that they privately dis- 
couraged what they publicly avow- 
ed. Recollect former campaigns. 
In 1799, Austria and Russia were 
successful every where, except un- 
der Korsakowin Switzerland. Italy, 
and Germany to the Rhine, were 
freed; but what followed? The 
victories of _E’ohenlinden and Ma- 
rengo r€versed the whole, and laid 
Austria prostrate, There could be 
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no faith in the small states, who 
must go alternately with the con- 
quering parties. Some thought 
France done for; but if, on every 
success, demands were raised, there 
seemed no end tothe war. We were 
now on a proud eminence, and 
ought to make up our minds, in 
conjunction with our allies, on 
proper terms of peace, and abide by 
them. He was surprised to see in 
a recent publication a proclamation 
from Louis XVIII., which, on its 
former publication, was not avowed 
by government, If peace were to 


‘rest on the question of the restora- 


tion of the Bourbons, it would be 
impossible to foresee the period of 
its return. 

Mr. Whitbread intended to say 
but a few words. The declamatory 
harangue of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Cacanas should not induce 
him to touch on many topics. The 
policy recommended by Mr. Fox 
would have prevented many of the 
dreadful evils which had occurred, 
and which still existed; and he be- 
lieved that, had it been pursued, w 
should not now have had such large 
subsidies to grant, to create a great 
effort for terminating the war. There 
was something rather overweening 
in the hon. gentleman’s talking of 
the wisdom of our councils, and the 
splendour of our exertions, having 
produced these great events. He 
should recollect, and ministers 
should recollect, and the allied go- 
vernments should recollect, and it 
would serve somewhat to moderate 
the exulting tones of triumph, that” 
Bonaparte’s extravagant ambition, 
pushed almost to seideeth had been 
the great cause of the destruction 
of the enemy’s forces, The govern- 
ment of Great Britain, by its errors, 
made Bonaparte. Bonaparte, by- 
ambition, had undone himself. By 
his eager pursuit of his anti-come- 
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mercial systént, he had pushed his 
objects to so dangerous an extent 
as to involve the ruin of his armies. 
In his wild schemes, in one instance, 
it had been by the more direct 
agency of Heaven that he had re- 
duced himself, happily for other 
nations, to the situation in which he 
now stood. When the hon. gen- 
tleman talked so pompously of 
coalitions in a general way, he 
should look at former ones, and 
compare. their origin with the pre- 
sent, and mark their distinctions. 
Formerly coalitions were com- 
menced by our effers of great sub- 
sidies. Now the three creat powers 
had coalesced first, and we were 
called on subsequently to aid them 
by grants; which, as he thought, 
were prudently supplied by minis- 
ters, in the view, he believed, of the 
legitimate purpose of war, an ho- 
novrable and secure peace. The 
noble lord (Castlereagh) had al- 
luded to his mentioning the words 
* basis of peace”’ on a former night. 
Perhaps he might have been more 
correct, had he spoken of the prin- 
ciple of a treaty of peace being the 
same as during the armistice ; and 
he hoped now, that there was some 
well-known and understood princi- 
ple of this nature among all the 
allies. He did not mean to ask for 
it; but he hoped it was Well under- 
stood : for, ifit was not so, he should 
apprehend some new disaster. Some 
power might make, as formerly, a 
separate peace, on favourable terms 
being offered her by France. Now 
it Was of tMportance to remark why 
the allied powers had beaten Bona- 

rte. It was because the people 

d suffered severely under the op- 
pressive rule of Bonaparte ; hence 
they had urged on their govern- 
ments to the war against him; we 
should take warning by that. Ifthe 
attempt were mace even to push 


Bonaparte too far, they might find 
the question so placed as to revive 
the energies of 1792 in France, 
which might ultimately lead to the 
overthrow of what the allies had 
done, and to the renewal of his con- 
quests, ‘T'o the particular sums to 
be voted, he had no objection to 
make. Differing as he did funda- 
mentally from the government on 
many important subjects; yet be- 
lieving them willing to preserve the 
honour of all the belligerents, he 
would agree to giving them all the 
men and money that were necessary 
for their object. He retained his 
former opinions respecting the views 
upon Norway ; they always excited 
in him horror and disgust: but that 
matter was now past and gone. We 
knew now what Sweden had done, 
and what Austria and Prussia had 
done, and we knew what might yet 
be done, if the allies acted in unison 
with us. He thought that the vote 
of that night would give the means 
of producing that great and desira- 
ble event, which, whether it might 
have been attainable earlier or not, 
seemed now practicable of attam- 
ment. 

Mr. Baring considered that any 
arrangement which should leave 
Germany towards the Rhine split 
into petty states under nominal 
sovereigns, would never leave that 
country safe against French inva- 
sion.—Theresolutions were carried, 

Nov. 18.—The militia volunteer- 
ing bill was read a third time, when 

Sir W. Curtis moved for a clause 
by way of rider, “ saving the rights 
and privileges of the city of Poe 
don.” The city of London had, 
however, as much zeal and wish to 
support the exertions of government 
as any other part of his majesty’s 
dominions ; and as a proof of it, 
he was happy to state that the com- 
mon council had agreed to ae 
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« bill for allowing the London regt- 
ments of militia to 2 to any part 
of the kingdom. This bill he sup- 
posed would be ready on Monday 
or Tuesday next. 

Lord Castlereagh was veryhappy 
to accept their serviees in the way 
that was most agreeable to them- 
selves. ; 

The clause was added to the bill 
by way of rider, 

On the question being put upon 
the preamble, 

Mr. Whitbread rose to move the 
amendment of which he had given 
notice. -1n his view of the subject, 
while he wished to give every sup- 

rt to the measure proposed, he 
thought it still necessary to guard 
himself from any improper inter- 
pretations of the motives upon 
which he gave his support, by hav- 
ing them recorded on the journals 
of the house. His motives for giving 
his support were the confidence and 
expectation which he had, that those 
exertions which he was ready to 
support would conduce to the re- 
storation of the blessings of peace 
to this country and to Europe. He 
was not insensible of the burdens 
which those measurés would neces 
sarily impose upon the people of 
this country, or of the great pressure 
which they now sustained. He did 
not feel those considerations less 
acutely now than he had at former 
periods. He was not insensible of 
the great injustice which many me- 
ritorious officers of the line would 
conceive there was in placing of- 
ficers of the militia over their heads. 
He was not less convinced than he 
had been on former occasions, that 
imstead of resorting to perpetual 
expedients of this nature, it would 
be well to have a great principle 
established, which might at all times 
be looked to for the supply of our 
armies. Other measures had been 
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carried this session without observa- 
tion, which, at other times, might 
have called for animadversions 
from him. ‘The local token bill, 
and the duration to which it was 
limited, appeared to him a confes- 
sion on the part of the chancellor 
of ‘the exchequer, of his opinion of 
the present state of our currency. 
Indeed, it was well known, that 
the price of the precious metals 
was increasing, and had now ar- 
rived at a height at which it was 
never known. Notwithstanding 
these considerations, he wished to 
support the measure now proposed 
by ministers, leaving upon them 
the responsibility of directing the 
great means contided to them to 
that important.end, which they 
themselves allowed to be the only 
legitimate object of all war. From 
many parts of the speech of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh ) last night, 
he had felt the greatest satisfaction, 
and entertained stronger hopes than 
he had before, of ‘the sincere dis- 
position of ministers for peace, He 
was therefore willing to forgo, for 
the present, calling for inquiry on 
many parts of the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers, and particular- 
ly on the conduct of the war with 
America. He would, however, 
now put in his claim to discuss those 
subjects at some future time, if he 
should think proper; but, for the 
present, he was content to let all 
those matters pass. As he sincerely 
wished to support ministers in their 
present measures, he would not en- 
cumber them with questions of that 
sort, at a time when all their ener- 
ies should be directed to secure an 
Seaiaesilite and a lasting peace. He 
should, however, for the reasons he 
had before stated, propose his 
amendment to the preamble of this 
bill. Before he put his motion into 
the hands of the speaker, he must 
state, 
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state, that there were some expres- 
sions in the speech of the noble lord 
from which he derived a most 
favourable omen. The noble lord 
had stated, that it was immediatcly 
after the battle of Vittoria that mi- 
nisters accepted the mediation of 
the emperor of Austria, This was, 
indeed, a happy moment to select 
for proving their pacific disposition. 
If a sincere disposition existed in 
the administration, or in any part of 
the administration, for peace, that 
administration, or that part of it, 
should have his support in the mea- 
sures likely to conduce tothat great 
object. He thought, that in former 
administrations, the great powers 
which had been confided to minis- 
ters by parliament had not always 
been directed to that object. The 
conduct, therefore, of those admi- 
nistrations he had conceived it his 
duty to watch with more jealousy 
than he now felt. He siotlalled by 
tah as ah amendnient in the 

reamble, the insertion of the fol- 
owing words :— 

oe For the purpose of bringing the 
present war to a speedy and happy 
termination, and obtaining the bless- 
ings of peace, with reciprocity, 
security, and honour, to all the bel- 
ligerent powers.” 

Lord Castlereagh conceived that 
it would bea Sebaliction of his duty 
not to make some observations on 
the statement which had been made, 
and the motion which had been 
submitted to them : he trusted that 
neither the house nor the country 
would be led into a persuasion that 
peace was entirely in the hands of 
the ministers. They knew the fo»- 
midable enemy that we were now 
contending with in war; and they 
should also consider the formidable 
enemy with whom a hegotiation 
for peace must be conducted. The 
sort of peace which was now to be 
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desired, was not only an honoura- 
ble peace, but a peace that would 
hold out some reasonable prospect 
of lasting repose to this country, 
and to Europe. The country couid 
not wish for such a peace as would 
in its effects disarm them, and leave 
them at the mercy of their enemy, 
to renew hig attack upon them when- 
ever he should judge it to be a more 
convenient season. -We should not 
disguise either from ourselves, or 
the country, that there might be 
dangers ype as well as dangers 
in war. He coincided in the spirit 
and the language of the manifesto 
of the emperor of Aastria, who 
* thought it better to incur all the 
risks and danger of immediate war, 
than to live in daily dread of those 
attacks which might be prepared 
against his dominions, during a 
state of things to which the name 
$ . 

of peace might be given.” He 
hoped that neither the house ror 
the country would be misled oy the 
name of peace without the sub- 
stance. If his majesty’s ministers 
had accépted the mediation of 
Austria, after the battle of Vittcria, 
it was because Austria had then 
taken a different attitude, and be- 
cause France had somewhat relaxed 
from her former tone with respect 
to Spain. If, however, a peace had 
been negotiated, the fiadamental 
basis of it must have been, that this 
country weuld preserve inviolably 
its good faith to its allies, and the 
engagements it had entered into 
with them. No gentleman in that 
house could feel a more anxious 
wish than he had for an honourable 
and secure peace; but it would be 
necessary always to bear in mind 
the enemy with, whom we were 
contending, and the enemy with 
whom we should have to negotiaie 
a peace. 

Mr. W. Smith was desirous to 
second 
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second the amendment proposed by 
his honourable friend, because he 
thought that the words proposed 
by him, being introduced into the 
preamble of the bill, would render 
the measure more popular, and 
operate as a greater inducement to 
the militia to enter into the line. — 
Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, 
said, that the words proposed to be 
added, viz. “ on terms of recipro- 
city, security, and honour,” showed 
that his views of the peace that 
oughtto be obtained, were now, and 
always had been, similar to those at 
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present avowed by his majesty’s 
ministers ; and he had proved it, by 
agreeing to all the measures they 
had proposed, in the confident hope 
they would be conducive to that 
desirable end. 

Mr. Wynne objected totheamend- 
ment, because he had never seen in 
his majesty’s present ministers, nor 
in any former ones, any indisposi- 
‘tion to accede to terms of peace 
founded on the basis held out by 
the words of the amendment. 

The amendment was then put, 
and negatived, and the bill passed. 





CHAPTER II. 


Helston Election Bill—Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Whitlread on the Militia 
Bill— Hearing in the House of Lords on the Game of Golf— Debates on 
the Mutiny Bill—East India Sugars~On the Insoivent Deltors Bill— 
Lace-frame Bili— East India-Trade— Mutiny Bill-- House of Commons 
—Mr. Lockhar ton the Insolvent Debtor’s Bill—Lord Holland's Olserva- 
tions on the Slave Trade; and on the Mutiny Lill— Mr. Eden's Motion on 
the State of Newgate—Mr. Seryeant Best on the Insolvent Bill—Mr. 
Grant on the East India Trade Kill—Mr. Horner on the Poor Laws— 
Sir J. Mackintosh on the new Government in Holland—Lord Holland 
on the Declaration of the Allied Powers—Debates in both Houses on the 


Adjournment, 


N the course of the last session 

a bill had been brought in to 
disfranchise certain electors of the 
borough of Helston for gross and 
notorious bribery, and for, in some 
measure, laying open the borough ; 
which was abandoned for want of 
time, but was renewed in the pre- 
sent session; andon thesecond read- 
wB of the bill, Nov. 22, in the house 
of commons, 

Mr. Horne, as representative of 
that borough, felt it his duty firmly 
fo protest against the principle of 
this bill. If it was a case which the 


ordinary course of justice was suffi- - 


€'€nt to meet, he thought the extra- 


ordinary interference of parliament 
unnecessary. He then dwelt for 
some time on the argument, that 
as the corporation were, in fact, 
only trustees for the people of Hel- 
ston, the act of even the majority 
of the corporation should not be 
visited on the whole borough. 

Mr. serjeant Onslow could not 
agree with the arguments used, . It 
had been the custom at Helston to 
feturn such members as were re- 
commended to them by the noble 
person whom they called the patron 
of the borough, upon his paying 
certain rates to which they were 


liable. Once, when the family td 
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the noble duke resolved only to 
y half the rates, they allowed 
im but half the patronage, and 
gave the other half of it to the per- 
son who paid the remainder. This 
was most undoubtedly a corrupt 
consideration forthe return of mem- 
bers in parliament. ‘The corpora- 
tion were not trustees for the peoplé 
of Helston, to make the election a 
source of profit and emolument to 
them; but they were trustees for 
the people of England, to return 
proper members to parliament. As 
far as rested in them and in the 
people of Helston, the corruption 
was ‘complete. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

Lord Palmerston in a committee 
of supply, after shortly stating that 
the increase of che army in the pre- 
sent year had been 9,000 men, and 
that the expense to be provided for 
would be about 8,640,0001., said, 
that there were many details that 
he did not wish to go into before 
the annual mutiny bill was passed. 
At present, all that was wanting 
was six millions, on account of the 
expenses which had been stated. 
He concluded by moving, first, 
that the number of troops, exclusive 
of garrisons and the troops employ- 
ed in India, should be 236,697. 
His second resolution was, that six 
millions should be granted on ac- 
count of the expense of our troops 
at home and abroad,—Agreed to. 
—Adjourned. 

Nov, 25.—Lord Castlereagh pro- 
posed some further arrangements 
of the domestic military force, the 
principal feature of which was to 
enable the crown to accept the ser- 
vice of the local militia out of their 
counties, ia order to supply the 
— of the large portion of regu- 
ar militia which is allowed to serve 
abroad. The utmost time during 





which they are to be on service out 
of their courities is six weeks ; be- 
sides which, thereareto be some re. 
strictions as to place. The militias 
of England and Ireland are also 
to be allowed to be interchanged, 
with less limitation than at present. 
Provision is also to be made for 
pensions to non-commissioned ofh- 
cers of militia, and for an addition 
of pay to the syrgeons of this e- 
cies of force. An addition is also 
proposed to be made to the 60th 
regiment, which being composed 
of foreigners, is now restricted by 
law to a limited number. 

Mr. Whitbread said, never was 
there a more favourable opportu- 
nity for the employment of the 
whole military force of the country 
—never, most happily, was there 
more internal peaceand tranquillity. 
The abundant harvest with which 
we had been favoured, had caused 
that cheapness which, co-operating 
with returning employment to our 
manufacturers, had dried up all the 
sources of discontent. The discon- 
tents thus appeased, proved satis- 
factorily that those disturbances 
had arisen in necessity alone. One 
voice, from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of the empire, called on 
them to exert all their force in the 
assistance of the Dutch. The war 
was now their own—a war of the 
people—no longer a war of sove- 
reigns. It was because that was 
not a war of the Prussian people, 
that the Prussian monarchy was 
overturned at Jena. It was that 
this was a war of the Prussian peo- 
ple, that the Prussian monarchy 
now existed. It was that the Rus- 
sian people would not suffer (as it 
is said) their government to accept 
terms of peace, that the mighty 
army which entered the Russian 
territory never returned, It was 
that the people of Sweden got ee 
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ofa government which was unfit to 
rule them, by a bloodless revolu- 
tion, and elected from the French 
armies that great captain, who was 
enabled to contend with him by 
whom he had formerly been com- 
manded, that they saw the gloriqus 
results of the battles which had been 
fought. It was that the roel ee 
of the people of Francé were called 


forth by the revolution, that the 


French ruler had possessed the 
power which he so lately wielded. 
It was, that these energies were 
spent under his despotism—that, 
with the aid of his inordinate ambi- 
tion, this mighty power crumbled 
to dust in his hands. The people 
of Eugland, he doubted not, would 
give to the crown any power which 
might be directed to so holy a cause. 
But in assisting others we should 
not forget ourselves. We should 
recollect, that however necessary 
events might have rendered these 
measures, they put in the power of 
the crown more influence than was 
possessed by it at any former pe- 
riod of our history. This he said 
only as a monitory reflection to the 
house: but he gave his consent to 
the measure; and if the consent of 
an individual was valuable, it was 
the more valuable because he gave 
it with his eyes open to its inconve- 
niences, 

Leave was then given to bring in 
four bills, for the purposes enume- 
rated in the speech of the noble 
lord.— Adjourned. 

Nov. 24. The speaker informed 
the house, that the royal assent had 
been given by commission to the 
militia volunteering bill. 

Mr. Bankes proposed, thatthe 
blank in the Helston election bill 
respecting the amount of freehold, 
which would give a qualification to 
vote, should be filled up by insert- 
mg “ten pounds.” He argued at 
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some length on the great depreci- 
ation of money since forty shillings 
was the qualification. ; 

Mr. Swan contended, that the 
effect of such an alteration would 
be to disqualify the many who 
were the furthest removed from 
corruption, and give the elective 
franchise to those who were the 
most corrupt. It was notorious, 
that in Cornwall it was among the 
most opulent that corruption had 
taken the deepest root, and esta- 
blished itself into a system. He 
believed that there was not a peer 
in Cornwall who did not hold his 
rank from corruption of this sort. 

A long conversation took place. 
It appeared to be the gengral sense 
of the house, that it was better to 
retain the common qualification ; 
and Mr. Bankes’s amendment was 
negatived, and the bill after going 
through both houses was passed in- 
to a law. 

House of lords, Nov. 26.—In 
the cause Dempster and others 
against the magistrates and inhabi- 
tants of St. Andrew’s, in behalf of 
themselves and all those who chose 
to play at the game of golf on St. 
Andrew’s links, sir S. Romilly 
and Mr. Brougham were heard for 
the appellants, and Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Horner for the respondents, 
The object of the original action 
was to prevent St. aAndrew’s links 
from being converted into a rabbit- 
warren ; the apprehension of which 
had (as Mr. Brougham stated it) 
thrown the whole civilized world 
into the utmost alarm; and sub- 
scriptions Had even been entered 
into at Calcutta to maintain the 
action, Golf was described to be 
anational Scotch game, upon which 
the lord chancellor expressed his 
satisfaction, that there wasno ground 
in England,-seuth of Northumber- 
land, where the soit was so _ 
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so thin, that it could 
It was stated at the 
bar, that the was often played 
on Blackheath. The complaint be- 
ing, that rabbits injured the golf 
course by scraping and scratchin 
it, his lordship asked, whether it 
was not the nature of Scotch 
rabbits to scratch better than the 
English rabbits? Further proceed- 
ings in the cause postponed. 

The royal assent was given by 
commission to the malt duty, loan, 
and local token bills. 

House of commons, Nov. 26.— 
On the question for the second 
reading of the marine mutiny bill, 

Mr. Bennett expressed some sur- 
prise at his bill being hurried 
through at such an early period in 
the session, 

Sir George Warrender said, that 
it was necessary that the marines, 
when serving on shore, should be 
subject to regulations similar to 
those of the land forces. The ob- 
jection in point of time would have 
oon better when kis noble friend 
(lord rm Bi moved the an- 
nual mutiny bill. 

Mr. Manners Sutton observed, 
that when the hoase had come to 
the resolution of the number. of 
men to be voted for the service of 
the year, it appeared almost a mat- 
ter of course, that the mutiny bill 
should be brought in for their re- 
gulation. 

Mr. Whitbread admitted the ne- 
cessity of presenting the army esti- 
mates at an earlier period this year 
than what was usual, but he could 
see no necessity for passing amutiny 
bill now, when there was one 
existing which would continue in 
forge to the 25th of March. The 
mutiny bill was one which parlia- 
ment always looked to with the 
Rreatest vigilance ; and it was from 
tS great importance that it was 


and the 
be played. 





voted ey" OH and, in general, bat 

a short time before the expiration 
of the existing act. If, however, 
the noble lord reset would 
say, that in the particular cir. 
cumstances of the. present times, 
it would be much more convenient 
for the government to have the mu- 
tiny bill for 16 months instead of 
12, he should not object to it. It 
had been hinted, that the adjourn- 
ment would probably be so long 
as not to leave sufficient time to 
pass the mutiny bill after the recess. 
If the noble lord did for that, or 
other reasons, conceive it would be 
particularly expedient for the public 
service that the bill should be now 
passed, he had no objection. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that 
the bill was brought forward much 
earlier in the session than was usual, 
and that this circumstance wasafair © 
subject of parliamentary observa- 
tion. In the present circumstances 
however, and considering the 
state of public business, he would 
say that it was in the contempla- 
tion of the ministers of the crown 
to adjourn to a period so near the 
beginning of March, as to make it 
inconvenient to have the mutiny 
bill then to pass before the 25th. 
It certainly had been usual for par- 
liament to keep this great measure 
of control over the army in their 
own hands, and to postpone the bill 
untii a very short time before the 
expiration of the last act. ‘There 
had been cases where this had been 
run so close, that there were doubts 
in Ireland, and the more distant 
parts of the united kingdom, whe- 
ther the mutiny act were in exist- 
ence or not. 

Mr. Whitbread was satisfied with 
the reasons of the noble lord; but 
if it was to be an adjournment, and 
not a prorogation, he thought the 
intention of the ministers of the 

crown 
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erown had better not have been so 
expressly stated. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as 
the crown had certainly the power 
of proroguing parliament for what 
time it judged expedient, he be- 
lieved it was by no means unusual 
for it to signify its wish as to the 
period of an adjournment. There 
was no reason to apprehend that 
the house would retuse to accede 
to that wish, or drive the crown to 
the necessity of a prorogation. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

The 101 millions of exchequer 
bills bill.was read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time to- 
morrow. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose for the purpose of proposing 
an additional duty of 6s. Gd. per 
hundred weight on East India su- 
gar imported into this country, so 
as to make a difference of ten shil- 
lings a hundred weight, as a pro- 
tecting duty in favour of the West 
India interests, On the other hand 
amuch greater facility would be 
given to them to re-expert their 
sugar from this county. ‘This ad- 
vantage, as well as the decrease of 
freight, by throwing oper the trade, 
would probably balance the duty 
now laid on. He, however, wished 
to propose, that whenever the mar- 
ket-price of sugar appeared in the 
Gazette above 60s. per hundred 
weight, the duty should be taken 
off as it exceeded that price, so that 
if sugar should exceed -70s., the 
whole 10s. laid on East India sus 
gar should be taken off. This 
would be making it act strictly as 
a protecting duty,-without injuring 
the supply. He concluded by mo- 
ving his resolution, which ‘was 
agreed to, 

House of lords, Nov. 29.—Lord 
Redesdale presented a bill for the 
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amendment of the bill of Jast_ses- 
sion for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 

Lord Ellenborough moved the 
second reading of his temporary 
bill for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 

Lord Hollaad expressed his hope 
that the second reading of this bill 
would not be pressed, It went to 
repeal the permanent bill of last 
session ; and when another bill for 
the amendment of that bill was in 
progress, he did not think the house 
ought to entertain the temporary 
bill, as, by agreeing tothe princi- 
ple of that bill, they would in some 
measure pledge themselves to re- 

al the bill of last session. 

Lord Ellenborough only wished ° 
to forward his bill, with a view to 
have it in such a state that it might 
pass this session, in case the expla- 
natory and amending bill should 
not be found sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

Lord Redesdale stated, that his 
amended bill contained clauses for 
removing the difficulties in regard 
to the assignees, for enabling the 
quarter sessions to discharge debt- 
ors in the distant counties by order 
of the commissioners, which latter 
provision would in a great measure 
obviate the objectiow in regard to 
the expense of bringing up debtors 
from the different gaols to town. 
The expenses of the execution of 
the whole of this bill would soon 
be brought under the review of the 
legislature, and the expense of re- 
moving debtors from the distant 

aols would then be provided for. 

he objection to the bill of the 
noble and learned lord was, that 
the house, by reading it a second 
time, assented to the principle, 
which went to the repeal of the 
permanent insolvent debtors’ bill. 
‘There appeared an indisposition to 
caity 
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carry the permanent bill into execu- 
tion in some quarters. 

Lord Ellenborough had never 
felt any indisposition to carry the 
hill into execution. 

Lord Redesdale did not mean to 
say that his noble and learned 
friend had felt any indisposition to 
carry it into execution. He alluded 
to some of the inferior officers. 

Lord Ellenborough was only 
anxious that his little bark should 
sailalongside his noble and learned 
friend’s vessel, that, in case the lat- 
ter could not conveniently get 
into port, the other might accom- 
plish the object. 

Lord Holland said, that this lit- 
tle bark was ready to sink her at- 
tendant ship, and not‘only her, but 
the whole fleet which she was sent 
out to assist, If the temporary 
bill were passed, there was no hope 
of having the erreurs bill car- 
ried into immediate execution. The 
objections to the amended bill were 
molehills that might easily be re- 
moved, and removed in as short a 
time as that which might be neces- 
sary for the passing of this tempo- 
rary bill. When various substitutes 
for bread were proposed by parlia- 
ment, in a season of scarcity, about 
twelve years ago, Horne Tooke 
used to say to his poor neighbours, 
“ Do not touch a morsel of black 
barley bread, otherwise you will 
never eat wheaten bread again.” 
On this principle he was hosgile to 
these temporary bills ; because, if 
another of that description were 
passed, he should almost despair of 
seeing the permanent bill carried 
into execution. 

The lord chancellor admitted 
that there was an irregularity in 
agreeing to the second reading of 
the temporary bill while the amend. 
ing bill was in progress: but still 
it was necessary that the tempo. 


rary bill should be in such a state 
of forwardness as to render it pos. 
sible to have it passed before the re. 
cess, in case the other should be 
found incapable of execution ; ard 
therefore the irregularity must be 
submitted to. 

The temporary: bill of lord El. 
lenburough was then read a second 
time, with an understanding that 
it should be committed on Thurs. 
day. 

ate Redesdale’s bill, it was un- 
derstood, was to be read a second 
time tomorrow, if then printed. 

House of commons, Nov. 29.— 
On the order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the 
lace-frame continuance bill, 

Mr.J. Smith said, he was happy 
to state to the house, that the town 
of Nottingham had long been, and 
was at.present, in a state of the 
most perfect tranquillity. He had 
no objection to a bill to protect 
lace-frames, because they had net 
been protected by any former sta- 
tute ; but he wished the penalty of 
death was omitted. He thought 
they might be protected in the same 
way .that stocking-frames were; 
the punishment for breaking of 
which was transportation for four- 
teen years. The extreme severity 
of the preseht law had undoubted- 
ly prevented prosecutions. 

Mr. H. Addington said, that if 
he had not found such an act on 
the statute-books, he would have 
been the last man in the world to 
propose it; but as there was an act 
on that subject, which would ex- 
pire on the first of March, and 
there was a remote possibility that 
disturbances might be renewed, he 
thought it his duty to propose its 
continuance for one year more, and 
he hoped the house would agree 
to the second reading of the bill. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, the 
right 
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right honourable gentleman had 
not mentioned any ground, or fur- 
nished the house with any reason, 
why they should agree to this bill, 
continuing a bill which contained 
the penalty of death for an offence 
which, in many instances, might 
be in itself trifling. The act meant 
to be continued was not an act of 
this parliament ; and when it was 
passed by the last parliament, Not- 
tingham was in a dreadful state of 
disturbance; and it was alleged 
that a conspiracy existed in the 
country to overturn the govern- 
ment. However, the then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the 
noble secretary of state both al- 
lowed that the necessity of the case 
alone had induced them to propose 
a bill of such severity, which they 
only meant to be temporary, and 
which would expire on the first of 
March, The cause for ‘passing that 
act had.long been done away, The 
town of Nottingham was in perfect 
peace; our manufactures were 
flourishing and prosperous, and the 
whole country was in a state of 
tranquillity, In fact, the disturb- 
ances had _ ceased very soon after 
the passing the actin 1812; and if 
two years perfect tranquillity was 
not sufficient security, this act might 
be continued interminably. ‘The 
punishment of death was much too 
severe: stocking frames were pro- 
tected by the 28th of the king, 
which made the penalty of a 
ing them transportation for four- 
teen years; and as no reasons had 
been given by the right honourable 
gentleman for continuing this very 
severe penalty of death, but a re- 
mote possibility, and his having 
a it on - statute-book, he 

Ust Oppose 
of it ppose the further ‘progress 

Mr. Bathurst thought the house 


would only be acti 
isla, y cting with prudent 
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precaution to continue this bill for 
the short time proposed of -one 
year. The act was certainly ne- 
cessary at the time it. passed, and 
had been the means of restoring 
peace and tranquillity to that part 
of the country. The peace of the 
country ought not to depend mere- 
ly on the continuance of the pro- 
sperous state of our manufactures, 
There was certainly every reason 
to hope they would continue to 
flourish ; but he thought it would 
be but prudent to continue the act 
for one year longer, and it there- 
fore had his support. 

Mr. Horner opposed the second 
reading. He said, that at the time 
of passing the act, it was agreed on 
both sides of the house, that no- 
thing could justify so severe a meas 
sure, but the actual necessity arising 
from the very disturbed state of that 
part of the country. He was 
then one of those wha thought it 
toosevere; and without some better 
reasons than any he had yet heard 
given, he could not agree to con- 
tinue it. This act made it a capital 
felony for any one, without combi- 
nation or confederacy with others, 
wilfully and maliciously to injure 
sny manufactured goods, or the 
frames used in making them; and 
if an unthinking boy or apprentice 
was to cut or injure the frame or 
goods of his master, he must, if 
prosecuted, suffer death. Such se- 
verity was a disgrace to our code 
of laws, and such sanguinary pu- 
nishments ought not to disfigure 
the statute-book ; for the severity 


‘of them prevented their execution, 


and the judges were often forced 
to use their ingenuity to save the 


-lives of those who fell under the 


weight of such cruel punishment 
for offences so little deserving it. 
In the last parliament, it was ale” 
lowed that nothing but the neces- 


sity 
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sity could justify the measure, and 
therefore it was made a temporary 
act; and he could not agree to 
continue it because the right ho- 
nourable gentleman supposed there 
was a remote possibility. ‘The 28th 
of the king, for protecting stocking 
frames, made the penalty trans- 
portation; and that was reckoned 
so severe, that few persons could 
be found to prosecute on it, and it 
defcated itself, 

Mr. Courtenay lamented the dis- 
@ussion that had taken place, in 
consequence of the predilection of 
the right honourable gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. H. Addington) for a 
former measure. The arguments 
used were all of them conclusive 
against the bill, which now would 
become an instrument of cruelty 
against many whomight be brought 
within its operation, though origi- 
nally directed against a very dif- 
ferent description of persons, those 
engaged in illegal combinations. 
Nothing but necessity could justify 
such a measure asthe present ; and 
the necessity having ceased, the 
measure of course ought not to be 
revived. It was now unnecessary 
with respect to those.against whom 
it had been generally directed, and 
would be cruel and oppressive to 
others. 

Mr. H. Addington admitted, 
that there no longer existed a ne- 
cessity for the measure. The office 
with which he was connected car- 
ried on a correspondence with most 
parts of the kingdom; and in that 
Sorrespondence nothing had ap- 
peared that called imperiously for 
the present bill: but from the re. 
cent date of the disorders for the 
suppression of which the bill had 


been enacted, he was led to infer, . 


that it still ought to be continued, 
&s a Measure Of precaution and pre- 


vention, which had originally been 





productive of the most beneficial 
effects. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the pre- 
sent time was very different from 
that when the bill had been intro. 
duced into the house. Conspiracy 
and murder, with crimes approach- 
ing to high treason, then prevailed 
in the districts assigned for its ope. 
ration, and the penalty of death 
which it imposed served as a warns 
ing to the country at large. The 
crimes, however, which he men- 
tioned’ were now all done away, 
and not a Joom was now uneme 
ployed, unless from want of hands 
to work it. He should vote now 
against the bill, for the same reason 
that he had formerly voted in fas 
vour of it, © 

A division now took place. 

For the second reading, 375 
against it 15; majority 22. 

Upon re-admission into the gals 
lery we found lord Castlereagh ad- 
dressing the house on the subject of 
the trade to India. His lordship 
stated, that it was essential to care 
rying into effect the act of last ses 
sion, that bullion should be found 
to carry on the trade with India, 
and that therefore a trade must 
be carried on with Asia and Africa, 
under: certain limitations, particue 
larly respecting the trade to the 
Mediterranean. , At present he 
should steer clear of the question 
about India-built shipping, reserve 
ing that as a subject for fran and 
distinct consideration. The noble 
lord concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a bil] to regulate the 
trade of the subjects of this king» 
dom to and from any of the coun- 
tries within the charter of the East- 
India company, and also to other 
countries not comprehended within 
the limits of that charter. 

Mr. alderman Atkins thought, 
that while the gavigation act sub- 

sisted, 
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sisted, the commerce of this country 
had nothing to fear from foreign 
competition. Leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 

Mutiny bill.—In the committee 
on this bill, Mr. Bennett wished to 
know if the act, as it at present 
stood, authorised solitary im- 
prisonment. He knew that this 
mode of punishment had been re- 
sorted to, and was inclined. to be- 
lieve it had been abused. 

Mr. M, Sutton stated, that very 
few instances had occurred of soli- 
tury imprisonment. If, by the act 
as now worded, courts martial had 
not that power, they ought to have 
it; bat hewas inclined to think that 
the term imprisonment included ail 
kinds of confinement whatever. 

Mr. Bennett moved, that no of- 
ficer, under pain of being cashiered, 
should bring out a soldier to be 
flogged a second time, he having 
been unable to receive the first time 
the number of lashes to which he 
had been sentenced. 

Sir S. Romilly thought that such 
a practice, if illegal, should be put 
astop to, and, if legal, that the law 
ought to be repealed. It had been 
alleged, that the soldier might 
counterteit illness to avoid receiving 
the whole*number of lashes; but 
as a professional gentleman always 
attended, he thought of that there 
could be but little danger. There 
was little doubt, that the terror of 
being brought up a second time to 
punishment, had been made use of 
to induce soldiers to enter upon a 
service (for example, volunteering 
mto what was called a condemned 
regiment) from which otherwise they 
Were averse. ‘che house certainly 
had a right to be informed whether 
the punishment wasor was not legal, 

Lord Palmerstén said, that im- 
positions had been often practised 
@a the part of soldiers, and that 


_der-in-chief to the 
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there did not exist sufficient ground 
for laying the practice aside. 

Mr. M. Sutton thought it was 
certainly cruel to bring up to pu- 
nishment a second time, a'man who 
had suffered once as much as he 
was able to bear. But he thought 
it desirable that no new matter 
should be introduced into the pre- 
sent bill, for the same reason that 
had occasioned the bill itself to be 
brought in at this unusual period of 
the session. He must, therefore, 
oppose the clause of the honourable 
gentleman, ‘The clause was nega- 
tived accordingly. 

Mr. Bennett thought that a desir- 
able object might be attained, by a 
letter being written by the comman- 
officers com- 
manding regiments, which had been 
done on a former occasion. * 

Sir S. Romilly said, that he un- 
derstood it to be frequently the 
case, when more lashes were or- 
dered than it was in the power of 
the criminal to suffer in one day, to 
threaten him with the remaining 
number, unless he entered on some 
particular service. ‘The passing of 
the bill at so early a period of the 
session could be no reason for ex- 
cluding discussion, Every member 
ought to have ‘an opportunity of 
making the bill as perfect as possi« 
ble, and benefiting the service. 

Mr. Manners Sutton observed, 
that nothing had been introduced 
into the bill from his side of the 
house that was new, or could bear 
the «ppearance of taking any ad- 
vantage. It was not proposed to 
extend the ordinary duration of the 
mutiny bill, since it would only 
operate for twelve months after the 
expiration of the existing act, which 
terminated on the 25tii of March. 
Political reasons had rendered it 
probable that the adjournment 
might be Jonger than usual, which 
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might make the passing of the bill 
after the recess an inconvenient and 
hurried measure. 

After a few words from Mr. Ben- 
nett, the clause was negatived. ‘The 
reportof the committee was ordered 
to be received. 

House of commons, Nov. 294— 

Mr. Rose presented a petition, 
signed by six or seven thaaisand ma- 
nufacturers and artisans in the coun- 
ty of Angus, praying for such al- 
terations in the act of 5th of Eliza- 
beth as to the wisdom of parliament 
might seem fit. The enforcement 
of the act would be very disadvan- 
tageous to manufacturers, and the 
courts of law had generally, as far 
as they could, set their faces against 
its strict execution: yet a total re- 
peal would also be very inconve- 
nient, particularly as it affected 
apothe¢aries and attorneys, All he 
should then propose was, merely 
that the petition be received, Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The house went into a committee 


to take into consideration the act of 


49 ot the king, relative tothe duties 
on brandy. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that, from the state of war- 
fare in which we had so lon# been 
engaged, it had been found neces- 
sary not to allow the importation of 
brandy, except for exportation, and 
liberty was given to our merchants 
to bond and warehouse these bran- 
dies till such time as they could in 
that way be disposed of. This was 
principally done for the purpose of 
encouraging our own colonial pro- 
duce, particularly rum, ‘The course 
of the war had, however, of late, 
taken a turn much more favourable 
to this country than it had ever be- 
fore been ; a market for our colonial 
produce was now opened; and there 
was no necessity to keep the bran- 
dies that had been imported for 





exportation, expressly tied up 4s 
they now were by the said act. By 
suflering the brandies imported for 
exportation, and now bonded and 
warehoused, to be used for home 
consumption, on the payment of 
two shillings a galion ‘additional 


duty, great conveniences would ac. 


crue to the merchants, and a very 
considerable ‘advantage to the re 
venue. He wished, therefore, to 
propose a regulation to enable those 
who had imported brandy for ex- 
portation, to dispose of the same 
for home consumption, on the pay- 
ment of two shillings a gallon ads 
ditional duty; and he concluded 
by moving a resolution to that 
effect. 

Mr. Brown said, he had long un- 
derstood it to be a leading princi- 
ple of policy in the government of 
this country, to give,every degree 
of encouragement to the produce 
of our own colonies, by excluding, 
as far as possible, the produce of 
the enemy, «By laying heavy du- 
ties, which amounted almost to a 
prohibition, on brandies, we en- 
couraged rum, the produce of our 
West-India planters andmerchants, 
who had suffered very severely for 
many years past. For his own 
part, his individual objection might 
not have impelled him to say a word 
on the subject ; but he could not 
so easily pass over the leading in- 
terests of such a body of men as 
the West India merchants. This 
wus the foundation of his objection 
to the proposition, and he must pro- 
test against any deviation from the 
principle of the policy he had al- 
luded to. 

Mr. Rose said, he never under- 
stood. there was any such principle 
of policy laid down or adopted by 
this government as that mentioned 
by the honourable gentleman who 
had just sat down. During the 
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thne these brandies were imported, 
the West India planters were un- 
questionably labouring under great 
distress; and therefore the bran- 
dies were only allowed to be im- 


ported for exportation: but now, . 


when circumstances were so much 
changed for the better, and when 
the markets were opening every 
day for the disposal of every spes 
cies of our colonial produce, he 
could not’ conceive that the West 
India merchants had any claim or 
right to prevent government from 
obtaining a large addition to the 
revenue by the additional duties 
proposed. 

House of lords, Dec. 1.—The 
insolvent debtors’ act amendment 
bill was commined, and reported. 

Lord Redesdale proposed some 
verbal amendments on the report, 
which were agreed to. He stated, 
that he could not be altogether con- 
fident that he had introduced all 
the amendments that might be 
found necessary. A measure of 
this importance was never rendered 
complete till it had been for some 
time in practice, when the various 
inconveniencies were felt, and re- 
medied us they arose, The bank- 
rupt law formed a proof of this, 
which had been in a course of 
amendment from the reign of Hen- 
ry VILL. to that of George If. in- 
clusive. Upon considering the ir- 
ritation that prevailed owing to the 
delay in the execution of the perma- 
Rent act, an meclination had arisen 
which created an indisposition to 
carry it into execution at all. An 
apology, he found, had been sent 
to the commissioner by the :marshal 
of the kiiig’s bench, for not com- 
plying with the order of the insol- 
vent debtors’ court. Whether the 
apology was such as ought to have 

“A sent, it Was not necessary to 
state. He was glad that any 4) o- 
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logy had been sent. Under all the 


circumstances, he was rather in- 
clined not to oppose the temporary 
bill proposed by the noble earl-op- 
posite. It might perhaps be useful 
that it should pass, in order to allay 
the existing irritation, provided it 
was understood that in future no 
such bills should be passed. There 
were cases where the permanent 
bill did not apply, and where it 
was not meant to apply. , Many, 
in the hopes of too easy a libération, 
got themselves nominally imprison- 
ed, but remaining in prison, or 
coming out, as they found it most 
convenient. The permanent bill 
was not intended to apply to such 
cases. With such alterations as 
might make the temporary bill con- 
sistent with the present, he should 
not object to its: passing. 

Lord Ellenborough did not mean 
to excuse disobedience to an act of 
parliament; but there was reason 
for caution in the gaoler:; and he 
mentioned a case in which a gaoler 
had paid a heavy sum for an escape, 
for having brought up a prisoner 
under a misapprehension as to the 
meaning of an act of parliament. 
Thus much was to be said for the 
marshal of the king’s bench; but 
if there was any thing improper in 
the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himself, that admitted of no 
excuse, he should be very happy 
to find the amendments suggested 
in this amended bill such as would 
remove most of the defects of the 
measure ; and he hoped the noble 
and: learned lord would not aban- 
don it till he had amended it as 
much as possible. As to the tem- 
porary bill, he was ready to pro- 
ceed with that in the manner most 
convenient to all parties, 

The lord chancellor stated, that 
he had never doubted but a gaoler 
would be justified in bringing up 
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his imprisoned debtors under this 
act, though, if he had been a gaol- 
er, he did not say that he would 
have acted on that opinion. He 
should suggest such amendments 
as would be necessary to render the 
two bills consistent, by leaving out 
the repeal of the permanent bill, 
and enabling the debtors in cus- 
tody to take the benefit of either 
at their option. He should also 
move the suspension of the stand- 
ing order for tomorrow or next day, 
to enable them to proceed two steps 
in one day with these bills. * 

Lord Holland was happy that 
the noble lord on the wool-sack 
had no doubt but gaolers had au- 
thority to bring up prisoners under 
the act. With the amendments 
suggested by.the noble and learned 
Jord, he should not press his objec- 
tions to the passing of this tempo- 
rary bill. 

House of commons,—Lord Stan- 
ley brought up a petition from se- 
veral inhabitants of Liverpool, 
against the proposed bill for repeal- 
ing the Sth Elizabeth respecting 
apprentices. 

Mr. sergeant Onslow said, he by 
no means rose to object to the peti- 
tion being brought up, but merely 
to observe, that he thought much 
misapprehension had goue abroad 
respecting the bill which he had 
ee notice it was his intention to 

ring in on this subject. If he 
should receive permission of the 
house to bring in his bill, he could 
assure the house and the public, 
that it had never been within his 
contemplation to interfere in the 
smallest degree with chartered 
rights, nor would it affect those 
pe py on of persons who appear- 
ed to have taken alarm on the sub- 
ject. As to attorneys, he believed 
they did not come within the limits 


of the 5th Elizabeth ; for by an 
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act of Geo. II. serving a-clerkship 
of five years to any attorney regu. 
larly admitted by the courts inWest. 
minsterehall, entitled any person to 
practise the profession ; and he had 
always thought apothecaries were 
exempted from the act of Eliza. 
beth. His only aim in bringing in 
a bill on the subject, if he should 
be permitted to de so, was to re. 
move a great number of difficulties 
and inconveniencies to which many 
trades were liable from the provi- 
sions of that act. 

On the order of the day being 
read for the second reading of the 
East India circuitous trade bill, 

Mr. Finlay said, it was not his 
intention to oppose the progress of 
the bill, but merely to make a few 
observations on it, He thought it 
did not go far enough ; for it left 
foreigners in possession of more ex- 
tensive privileges with respect to 
the trade with India, than it gave 
to the subjects of this country, who 
were bound to bring their India 
cargoes to the port of London: 
whereas foreigners might carry 
theirs direct to America, or to any 
part of the continent of Europe, 
without this restriction; which 
would, ‘in his opinion, give them a 
decided advantage over British 

nerchants, It was therefore his 
wish, that the noble lord who had 
brought forward the question of 
the trade to India in the last session, 
and to whom they were all so much 


indebted for his exertions, would, 


in some future stage, make this bill 
more consonant to the principles he 
had then laid down, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he agreed 
with the honourable gentleman wha 
had just sat down, hae in opening 
the trade to India in the way that 
had been done last session, the Bri- 
tish merchants ought to be put on 
such a footing as to enable them te 
compete 
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eompete with foreigners, both in 
America and on the continent of 
Europe, and indeed every where 
except with our own colonies, who 
had particular regulations of their 
own. When he first introduced 
the present bill, he had particularly 


‘mentioned, that it was only one 


branch of a plan for the regulation 
of the trade to India; and that by 
obliging the merchant ships to 
come to the ports in England, it 
was thought there would be an ad- 
vantage accrue therefrom, by ma- 
king it a more regular and import- 
ant system: but if it should appear 
hereafter, that any considerable 
disadvantages or inconveniences 
should be found to arise, so as to 
affect the interests of those to whom 
the trade to India was thrown open, 
then it would be necessary and 
right that they should have a free 


and unrestricted trade to all foreign ° 
. markets, whether in America or 


Europe, without touching at this 
country. The second branch of 
this business was the most extensive 
and important ; and he was there- 
fore of opinion that the discussion 
should not be brought forward till 
after the recess. When that should 
comeon, he believed the honourable 
member would find that care would 
be taken to secure the interests of 
the British merchants, and to place 
them in a state of advantage para- 
mount to those of all foreigners 
whatever. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that his sen- 
trments had been thesame with those 
of the honourable member, and it 
was his intention to have said a few 
words on the subject ; but he was 
happy to confess that he was high- 
ly gratified and satistied with the 
explanation of the noble lord ; he 
did not think it necessary to detain 
the house any longer, 

lhe bill was then read a second 
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time, ordered to be committed, and 


‘was finally passed. 


House of commons, Dec, 3.—On 
the order of the day being read, 
for the second reading of the insole 
vent debtors’ bill, 

Mr. Lockhart said, that as the 
original bill, to amend which this 
was passed by the other house, had, 
in the last session, been suffered to 
go through this house withoutrany 
discussion, or even comment, for 
the purpose of liberating a large 
body of unfortunate persons con- 
fined for debt, he thought it neces- 
sary now to call the attention of 
the house to a few observations 
which he wished to make on the 
principle of the original bill. That 
principle went to operate an exten- 
sive alteration in the established law 
of the land, as it related to debtor 
and creditor; and it would be ne- 
cessary to consider what would be 
the effect of the bill. The crowded 
state of our gaols had, from time to 
time, for many years past, made it 
necessary to pass temporary insol- 
vent bills, for the purpose of clear- 
ing them, though the legislature 
were always convinced of the evil 
tendency of them. ‘The principle 
of the original bill, which was to 
continue for four years, was to pro- 
vide a permanent law for the libe- 
ration of persons~ confined for 
debt; that act. had been found de- 
fective; but the amendments had 
removed all the objections to it. 
He thought the legislature ought 
to modify the law as it now stands 
on this subject; but it became 
them to consider how far they 


would do so. The crowded state 


of our gaols had been frequently 
attributed to the obduracy of cre- 
ditors ; but he could not believe 
that to be the case. He thought 
it was more owing to the extrava- 


gance. and profligacy of nae” 
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If the legislature relaxed too much, 
it would give encouragement to the 
thoughtless, 5 Daeg ee er 
igate, to t injury 
ee fe creditor, aie Pepe ie 
of the country. ° By this bill debt- 
ors were to be liberated after three 
months’ confinement. He thought 
the term not long enough, It 
would hold out a temptation to the 
ydung and inexperienced, and 
much more to those of bad prin- 
ciple, to obtain as much property 
as possible by running in debt, 
and then free themselves by an im- 
prisonment of such short duration. 
Another objection was, that the 
creditor had now power to come 
before a commissioner and give up 
all his property, as was the case of 
the cessio bonerum in Scotland, on 
the principle of which this bill was 
said to be founded. The debtor 
had the power: of liberating himself 
at the end of three months if he 
chose ; but if he possessed a free- 
hold or leasehold landed estate, an 
annuity, and various other kinds of 
property, he might stay in a jail, 
and live upon it as he thought fit, 
whilst the creditor was left to con- 
sole himself with the addition of 
heavy costs to the loss of his ori- 
ginal debt. He thought also there 
shouid be a diiference in the/period 
of confinement, between those who 
immediately suffered judgement, 
and those who, by every species of 
delay which the law allowed, put 
their creditors to all possible ex- 
pense, and frequently. made the 
costs rise to five times the amount 
of the debt. Another objection 
was, that the bill was too great a 
deviation from the law at present 
established, and would, he feared, 
be productive of the curtailment 
of credit, which, to persons carrying 
on various small branches of trade, 
would be a serious grievante, An- 


other objection was,—there waa 2 
clause in the bill, which said, that 
nd person confined for damages in 
cases of crim.con. or other malicious 
injury, should have the benefit of 
the act, unless confined five months. 
What was the construction to be 


-put on the expression ma/icious ine 


jury? It might, perhaps, be ex. 
tended to uli kinds of fraud; and 
if that should be the construction, 
persons might commit all those 
withimpunity, except imprisonment 
for five months. After mentioning 
several other cases of hardship, he 
said the bill, in his opinion, went too 
far ; but as he did not mean to op- 
pose its progress, he hoped the 
subject would be debated in future 
sessions of the present parliament. 
It was only by frequent discussions, 
and by gentlemen of ability lend- 
ing their aid, that this bill could be 
made a valuable permanent part of 
our code of laws, and productive 
of real benefit to the community. 
Sir S. Romilly said, that great 
part of what had fallen from the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
did not apply to this bill, which 
had been .passed for a particular 
purpose of humanity, and which it 
was desirable should be passed as 
soon as possible. There was no 
doubt but some -further provisions 
would be made. Many points 
mentioned by the honcurable gen- 
tleman certainly deserved the atten- 
tion of the house, and he hoped 
a bill or bills would hereafter be 
brought forward to correct and 
amend those defects in the law. He 
alluded particularly to the delay 
which was suffered to take place, 
to the great injury of the creditor, 
by the allowance of writs of error 
where no error lay; but which 
caused many months delay, mere- 
ly to obtain so much money in the 


ape of fees. That part — 
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jaw ought unquestionably to be 
amended ; and he saw no reason 
why real and other species of landed 
estates should not be made liable 
to the payment of debts. So con- 
vinced was he of the propriety and 
justice of this, that he was deter 
mined, soon after the recess, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to 
that effect. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be commit- 
ted. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, that the estimates on the 
table be referred to a committee. 
Ordered. 

The house then went into the 
committee, in which 

Lord Palmerston said, that ashe 
meant only to move for sums on 
account, he should postpone trou- 
bling the house with any detail tll 
after the recess, 

He then moved the several items 
which make up the 6,000,000/. al- 
ready agreed to by the committee, 
on account, for the: ordinary. ser- 
vice for the year 1814; which were 
severally read and agreed to. 

He then moved, that a sum not 
exceeding 3,000,000/, be granted 
to his majesty, on account, for the 
extraordinary service for the same 
year; which was agreed to. 

On the order of the day being 
read for the house to go into a 
committee on the lace-frame bill, 

The attorneyegeneral rose to 
state to the house, previously to the 
speaker’s leaving the chair, the out- 
line of what was proposed by the al- 
terations intended to be made in the 
committee. Hethen recapitulated 
the reasons which weighed with che 
legislature to pass the original bill, 
and the good effects it had pro- 
duced, viz. the entire quelling of 
the disturbances. If, by the terror 
of the law, men could be made to 
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keep the peace, it might be desira- 
ble to continue so harmless an ex- 
periment for a short time, Great 
objections, however, having been 
made to continue the penalty of 
death, by an honourable and learn- 
ed friend of his (sir S. Romilly), 
and several others, whose opinions 
were deserving of every atterttion, 
he meant, when the house was in 
the committee, to propose that the 
punishment of death should cease, 
and that it should be transporta- 
tion ‘for life, instead of fourteen 
years at the most, or seven years 
at the least, as in the 28th of the 
king; and further, that a power 
should be given to the judge to 
lessen the punishment according to 
his discretion. He should also 
propose a clause to put prosecutors 
in the same state as in all other 
cases for felony. He concluded by 
moving, that it be an instruction 
to the said committee to alter and 
amend the said act.—Ordered. 
House of lords, Dec. 6.—Lord 
Holland, after requesting the in- 
dulgence of the house for introdu- 
cing the subject of the slave trade 
cikwat a question before the house, 
expressed his regret that so little 
progress had been made in the at- 
tempt to prevent the practice of 
carrying on the slave trade under 
foreign flags. As he hoped that 
the result of the late operations 
on the continent would be the re- 
establishment of peace, he could 
not. help calling the attention of 
ministers to this subject. The trade 
had been once carried on to a very 
great extent under the Dutch flag ; 
and in any treaty with Holland, it 
would be the duty of ministers to 
insert a clause for the prevention of 
carrying on the traffic in question, 
under the flag of that country. He 
did not, however, expect that mi- 
nisters would give any particular 
explanation 
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ion of what was to be done 

in the event of a treaty with that 
. In the present circum- 
stances it would be improper to do 
so. He only wished that their at- 
tention should be called to the sub- 
ject. He did not, however, mean 
to say that ministers had been neg- 
ligent in this respect. He gave 
them credit for every desire to car- 
ry into complete effect the wishes 
of the legislature, and of the coun- 
try ; but it was a matter of much 
regret, that so little progress had 
hitherto been made. He was sor- 
ry that an article of the description 
which he had mentioned, had not 
been introduced into the treaty 
with Spain, He regretted his bee 
ing obliged to say, with all his ad- 
miration of the Spanish nation, 
and of the admirable struggle 
which they had made for their in- 
dependence, that the slave trafhic 
was carried on under their flag toa 
very considerable extent. He again 
however must repeat his hopes, 
that no exertions would be neg- 
lected, on the part of ministers, to 
put a final stop, if possible, to the 
slave trade, among all the powers 
with whom they had any influence. 
Lord Liverpool repeated, what 
he had often stated before, that 
every principle which had induced 
the leyislature to pass the slave 
trade abolition act, operated with 
ministers to use every endeavour to 
accomplish the abolition of the 
traffic among foreign powers. The 
very principles on which the aboli- 
tion had been opposed, led them, 
since it was abolished here, to en- 
deavour to render that abolition 
universal. It would, of course, 
be improper to enter into any par- 
ticulars at present; but in the event 
ae by the noble lord op- 
posite, he believed there could be 
no dificulty in making a suitable 







arrangement for this desirable ob. 


ject, with the nation to which the 


noble lord specifically alluded. 

On the motion for the second 
reading of the mutiny bill, 

Lord Holland had no positive 
objection to state to the progress of 
the bill, far less did he mtend, un. 
der the present circumstances of the 
country, to vote against it: but at 
the same time he could not help 
now observing, that this most im- 

ortant measure was one which the 
fegislarute had formerly regarded 
with peculiar jealousy, although it 
was now become old-fashioned to 
attend much tothe annual progress 
of the mutiny bill. Nothing, how- 
ever, but the peculiar circume 
stances of the country could excuse 
the second reading of the bill, with. 
out having even summoned the 
house in order to call their atten- 
tion to what they were doing. It 
was proper to observe upon this 
remarkable proceeding, that it 
might not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. ‘There was hardly a’ pre- 
cedent for such a mode of proceed. 
ing m modern times, or for the long 
adjournment for which the passing 
of the mutiny bill at this early pee 
riod of the session was a preparatory 
step. If such long adjournments 
were to become frequent, it would 
go near virtually to deprive one 
part of the united kingdom of its 
representation. He was aware, 
however, that the very peculiar 
circumstances of the world at this 
critical period, did afford something 
like a justification of this extraor- 
dinary proceeding. He was aware 
that it was important, that in a case 
of a long adjournment it was most 
proper, to have the mutiny bill pass- 
ed, in order to prevent the confusion 
that might otherwise ensue ; and, 
wishing to interpose no difficulties 
in the way of ministers at a mov 
ment 














ment when so many important par- 
ticulars required their utmost at- 
tention, he did not absolutely ob- 
ject to the progress of the bill; nor, 
when the adjournment came to be 
proposed, did he say that he should 
oppose that: but he again solicited 
the attention of the house to this 
fact, that nothing could justify 
this mode of proceeding, except the 
very. pecuhar circumstances in 
which the country was at this period 
placed, and the very important du- 
ties which devolved upon those 
who conducted the government, 
Lord Liverpool did not consider 
it old-fashioned to pay particular 
attention to the progress and pro- 
visions of the annual mutiny bill. 
On the contrary, he considered the 
annual passing of that bill, and the 
attention which the legislature was 
by that means enabled to pay it— 
the army being by this means, as it 
were, kept constantly under the 
control of parliament—he looked 
upon this as one of the best securi- 
ties of the constitution. But the 
noble lord would observe, that the 
object of this bill was not to extend 
the provisions.or the operation of 
the mutiny act, The object was 
merely. to pass it before the recess, 
that there might be no danger of 
that important act being allowed to 
expire. He admitted, however, 
that it was unusual to press for- 
ward this bill at so early a period 
of the session, though the noble 
lord was mistaken in supposing it 
to be without a precedent in mo. 
dern times; and he mentioned as an 
instance the precedent of the year 
1795. It was, however, unusual ; 
and he was perfectly willing to rest 
its justification on the extraordinary 
circumstances of the times, which 
rendered it certainly desirable that 
this bill should be passed now, rather 
than in February, or the beginning 
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of March. With regard to the not 
summoning the house, he acknowe 
ledged that it would have been 
more proper and decorous to have 
called the attention of their lord 
ships to it in that way. The negs 
lect arose merely from inadver- 
tence, and he was ready to admit 
that some blame attached to him 
on that account. 

Lord Holland had nothing more 
to say, after the candid manner in 
which the noble earl had admitted 
that it would have been proper to 
have summoned the house, tor the 
purpose of calling its attention to a 
measure of this consequence. His 
object merely was to prevent this 
mode of proceeding being drawn 
into a precedent. The noble eark 
had said, that there was a precedent 
in madern times for this, He (Hol- 
Jand) had not said that there was 
no precedent; he had only said 
that there was hardly a precedent 
and when he talked of a precedent, 
he meant a precedent in good times 
and no impartial man would say 
that the period of 1795 was of that 
description. 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

House of commons, Dec. 6.—~ 
On the further consideration of the 
report of the framework bill, sir 
S. Romilly repeated the objection 
which he had before stated. He 
thought that the penalties inflicted 
by the bill merited a more serious 
consideration, and moved the post- 
ponement of the second reading for 
six months. 

Sir William Garrow opposed the 
motion, and defended the bill asa 
fair and proper measure for the 
protection of machinery against 
those who were disposed to become 
turbulent and riotous. There was 
no reason for fear respecting the 
acts of idle apprentices, since it was 

necessary 
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mecessary that the migchief done 
should be done maliciously. ‘The 
bill would be wholesome and salu- 
tary in its consequences, as it would 
show deluded people what they were 
to expect, if they pursued a disor- 
derly and dangerous conduct. He 
bad no objection whatever to giving 
the judge the power of mitigating 
the punishment, as to the term of 
transportation. 

Mr. Horner made various ob- 
jections to the bill ; but more par- 
ticularly to the proposition of the 
attorney-general, for giving a dis- 
cretionary power to the judges re- 
specting the term of transportation. 
Mercy was a prerogative of the 
crown, to be exercised im rare oc- 
currences. It was not rightly used, 


when a punishment was enacted of 


a high degree, which was to be 


softened down at the discretion of 


the judge, however respectable he 
might be. , 

Mr. B. Bathurst obsefved, that 
there was no adequate punishment 
tor the offences in question, save 
that which was enacted by this bill. 
Should the spirit of turbulence 
agaim arise, the penalties provided 
by this measure were light, when 
compared with the dangerous na- 
ture and effects of the evil which 
¢ was mntended to guard against. 
He thought it anuch better to leave 
the power of mitigation to the 
He could 
not agree with the alterations, un- 
less the gentlemen on the other side 
would take upon themselves to say 
that no cases could arise under the 
act to call for the larger punish- 
ment. 

Mr. John Smith approved of the 
alteration in the bill which substi- 
tuted transportation for life to capi- 
tal punishment. In fact, the se- 


verity of capital punishment pre- 
vented many prosecutions under 


this act. The offences in contem-. 
plation were committed by mobs 
principally consisting of very young 
persons of both sexes. No person 
could avoid feelmg great repug- 
nance to bring such persons to ca- 

ital punishment. He must say, 
colvedins that the manufacturing 
districts were in such an alarming 
state of riot at the time of the pass- 
ing of the law, that some very se- 
vere punishment was absolutely 
HNecessal y- 

Mr. Abercromby was against 
the clause of transportation for lile, 
and thought the attorney-general 
had passed rather a sweeping cen- 
sure upon the criminal laws of the 
country as they now exist, in say- 
ing that, in the contemplation of 
the law, transportation was always 
considered jor lite,-alihough it was 
often mitigated. 

Mr. serjeant Best was surprised 
to find how much his honourable 
and learned friend (the attorney- 
general) had been misunderstood. 
He certainly never had said that 
transportation ought always to be 
for lite, nor had he said any thing 
like it. He entirely concurred with 
him, however, in thinking that it 
was best to make the offence liable 
to transportation for life, which 
sentence might be mitigated by the 
judges when favourable circum. 
stances appeared, For putting 
down or preventing the offence, it 
was necessary that the terror of 
the greater punishment should be 
held over the heads of the offenders. 
It was not cruelty, it was mercy to 
hold out this terror: and it was im- 
possible to say that cases might not 
occur which would demand the 
whole punishment of transportation 
for life. 

Mr. Addington said, that he 
should have had great reluctance 
to propose the renewal of the bill, 
if 
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if transportation had not been sub- 
stituted for capital punishment. 

The house then proceeded in 
the consideration of the report; 
and after some further conversa- 
tion, the bill was ordered to be read 
a third time on Wednesday next: 
—and it was finally passed. 

House of commons, Dec. 7.— 

The honourable Mr. Eden rose, 
pursuant to his notice, to state his 
object as concisely as possible. It 
was not 2 dutv imposed by law, 
but it was a practice generally acted 
upon by grand juries at assizes, to 
visit the public jails, and to report 
the result of their examinations to 
the judge, stating what appeared to 
them as faults in the administraticn 
of the prison. The grand jury of 
the city of London had last week 
visited the prison of Newgate, and 
had made a representation of its 
present state, for a copy of which 
he should move. It stated briefly, 
that in that part of the prison which 
should contain 60 women, there 
were now confined 120; that in 
another part, which was intended 
to contain 100 persons, there were 
at present 340 debtors: that the 
prisoners were in a deplorable state, 
from want of clothing and of bed- 
ding, and were exposed to the se- 
verity of the season, the rain beat. 
ing in upon them through neglect 
of the building. He needed hardly 
add a comment upon such a state- 
ment, but he wished to bring the 
matter home to the feelings of the 
house. He then referred to Mr. 
Newman the keeper’s statements 
before the committee of the house 
of commons. He had said that 
the place of confinement for women 
was destined to receive only 57 ;-but 
that, by appropriating the infirmary 
and other apartments to the same 
object, room might be found for 
100: yet now their number was 
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120, The principal room for the 
women was only 36 feet by 15 feet. 
lt was intended that each woman 
should have a space of three feet six 
inches : whereas; now, one foot nine 
inches in breadth was the whole 
that could be allotted toeach unfor- 
tunate woman. Many of these wo- 
men had with them two or three 
children. Such was the calamity 
of their situation.. Many of them 
were convicts: but the law never 
contemplated such an aggravation 
of their sufferings under punish- 
ment. Some prisoners were await- 
ing the first opportunity for their 
transportation; others were not 
convicted criminals, but were cons 
fined on suspicion, and, though yet 
to be tried, were mingled with the 
basest and most abandoned charae- 
ters. *Could it be supposed that 
any one confined with such de- 
praved companions could leave 
such society without being Corrupt- 
ed? As tar as the report of the 
grand jury related to the situation 
of the debto+’s he should say little, 
trusting that the new bill would 
operate in that respect as a perma. 
nentremedy, All the debtors in 
Newgate he should presume to be 
insolvent, or they would not ree 
main in sucha prison as that ; but 
go to the Bench or the Fleet. To 
ensure the redress of a great evil, it 
was useful to make the facts pub- 
lic; therefore he should move for 
the production of this paper. Af- 
ter the recess he should propose a 
committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and also to ascertain whether 
the intended new prison would be 
adequate to the desired relief, He 
then moved for a copy of the re- 
port of the grand jury of the city 
of London, presented by them to 
the judges at the Old Bailey ses- 
sion, containing an account of the 
state of the prison of Newgate. - 

‘ if 
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Sir W. Curtis seconded the mo- 
tion; but was convinced, that a 
great part of what had fallen from 
the honourable member would, 
upon examination, be confuted. 

Sir James Shaw said, that it 
would appear that the magistrates 
had done every thing in their pow- 
er for thé required relief. ‘There 
were 350 debtors in Newgate. One 
object was nearly realised for the 
relief of Newgate, by the construc- 
tion of a new prison for the debtors, 
and which would be capacious 
enough for 300 persons. The New- 
grate criminals were 417, of which 
202 were convicted and sentenced 
to transportation. Three weeks 
ago the sheriffs, with the attention 
which they always paid to these 
subjects, made a a gee ones to 
the secretary of state for the home 
department, requesting shipping to 
be provided early to carry out ‘the 
convicts, or some other means to 
be adopted. Lord Sidmouth had 
promised to do every thing that 
was possible. Wher the debtors 
should be removed from Newgate, 
and the 200 convicts sent off, there 
would be only three hundred left 
m Newgate, which had a capacity 
to hold a greater number. 

Mr. alderman Atkins commend- 
ed the general care and cood con- 
duct of the jail, The women pris 
soners required much more trouble 
to preserve order among them than 
the others ; and it was very difficul 
to enforce the necessary cleanliness. 

Mr. Abercromby supported the 
motion, but imputed no inattention 
to any person. He was happy 
that the motion was so cheerfully 
met, and that an examination was 
to follow. As a member of par- 


liament, he had had occasion for 
visiting Newgate; and he thought 
Mr. Newman, the keeper, entitled 
to every possible praise for au anx- 
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ious desire to discharge the dutics 


of his station. Yet he must say 
that the sight of Newgate was a 
disgrace to the atieeptlhe, particu. 
larly as it regarded the places of 
confinement for the women. ‘Those 
depraved females might be more 
difficult to govern than any other 
persons: still the average reom was 
far too small for them. Unless 
some provision was made for class- 
ing the different kinds of criminals, 
all efforts at order would be found 
ineffectual. 

Mr. Lockhart hoped the new 
bill would prove a permanent reme- 
dy for one cause of the evil. ‘The 
other cause, from the pressure of 
convicts, was temporary. Itseem- 

ed desirable that a more convenient 

and nearer spot than Botany Bay 
should be selected, that convicts 
might be removed more frequent- 
ly. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the new insolvent bill, 
Mr. serjeant Best contended that 
the bill never could be acted upon, 
if passed in its present state. It was 
quite inadequate to.its proposed 
functions. By one clause, the debt- 
or’s concealment of 20/. was made 
a capital offence. But as the law 
required the deliberations of two 
juries, a grand and petty one, for 
the conviction of individuals, would 
it be right in this case to proceed 
against persons on information, 
and without those provisions? The 
amended bill provided, that notices 
to creditors should be given in the 
London Gazetie, or some newspa- 
per or newspapers. A newspaper 
might be chosen, which the credi- 
tors might never read. There was 

also a contradiction in the clauses 
respecting the bringing up the 
prisoners before the justices. It 


would be impossible to execute the 
act. 
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act. Prisoners under particular 
judgements for malicious injuries, 
&e. or being fraudulent debtors, 
were entitled to no bene But 
how was the court to be sa my 
put into pomesion of these facts? H 
How could it enforce the clauses 
under this act? Prisoners might be 
in the King’s Bench, or Fleet, for 
debts incurred in Cornwall or Nor- 
thumberland. How were their 
creditorsto oppose fraudulent debt- 
ors? Must they come up to Lon- 
don with their witnesses? Some 
debtors’ frauds were of such an ex- 
tent and consequence, as even to 
take from the injured creditors the 
ability of objecting to their Jibera- 
tion. ‘The defects ; in the bill ought 
to be remedied, or it would be b 
ter not to pass the bill. As to a 
debtors in Cornwall, and the di- 
stant parts of the kingdom, he did 
not think it proper that they and 
their creditors should be brought 
up to London; -but he thought the 
bill should have allowed those cre- 
ditors who had legal and valid ob- 
jections to the discharge of their 
debiors, under this act, to substan- 
tiate those objections in the coun- 
try. He was not averse to the 
gencral principle of discharging 
from imprisonment on the cessio 
donorum ; but he thought that it 
would a posstble to discriminate 
between those who had become ine 
solvent from mere misfortune, and 
those who were fraudulent debtors, 
or whose circumstances were re- 
duced by idleness, extravagance, 
and gaming. ‘l’o those who were 
merely unfortun: ite, he should wish 
that there was no imprisonment ne- 
ccssary in order to take the benefit 
of the act, as he was convinced 


that even passing the threshold of 


- prison was suthcit nt to degrade 


and des troy the future comforts of 


€4u innocent but uafortunate man. 
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To those, however, whose debts 
and embarrassments were owing 
to their own faults; to those who 
had dissipated their means by ex 
travagance and gaming; and to 
those who inflicted on their credite 
ors the additional wrong of driving 
them to the expense of an acwion at 
law, when they had no just defence, 
—to such persons he thought that 
the three months’ imprisonment 
required by this act was not sufhi- 
cient punishment. He should pro-~ 
pose a clause, that they should be 
imprisoned fortwelve months within 
the walls of a jail, before they 
could claim the benefit of this act. 
To the unfortunate, however, he 
wished that the benefits of this act 
might be extended without any 
imprisonment at all. He wished 
to hold out a temptation to them, 
when they knew themselves in a 
state of insolvency, to come forward 
to their creditors, and on the g¢essie 
Lonorum to obtain the benefit of 
this act, instead of holding their 
creditors at arm’s length, and 
driving them to the expense and 
delay of a law- -suit, by sham plead- 
ings, and other modes which were 
often taken to delay the recovery 
of a just debt. He thought that 
the principle of the bankrupt law 
might well be applied to them, 
when they should prove’ satisfac- 
torily that their insolvency pro- 
ceeded from misfortune, and that 
they had fairly surrendered their 
property. In fact, the imprison- 
ment of those persons was an inju- 
ry to the creditors, as part of their 
means was then necessarily divided 
among gaolers and other officers. 
He was then proceeding to offer 
his clauses ; when 

‘Che speaker informed him, that 
this was not the proper stage to 
offer clauses ; but that it would be 


competent to him, if the bill sane 
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be read a third time, to offer any 
clauses Or amendments he might 
think proper. 

The bill was then read a third 
time. : 

Mr. serjeant Best then proposed 
his first clause, which went to ex- 
tend the benefits of the bill to debt- 
ors not actually imprisoned. 

Mr. Horner was glad to hear 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man avow himself a friend to the 
principle of the cessio bonorum, and 
he therefore hoped that he would 
not do any thing to delay or ob- 
struct the passing of the present 
bill, although he might have some 
objection to its details. ‘There was 
no doubt that many improvements 
might be suggested in this bill, and 
that there would be various oppor- 
tunities, not only in the course of 
this session but in subsequent ses- 
sions, to suggest those improve- 
ments. He therefore wished that 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man would defer, to some fgture 
Opportunity, the consideration of 
those ideas which he had now for 
the first time thrown out. The 
suggestions of the honourable and 
learned gentleman were novel, and 
would (it adopted) form the great. 
est innovation in the existing law 
that had ever been attempted or 
proposed, What could bea great- 
er innovation, than to extend the 
provisions of the bankrupt laws to 
persons who were not traders? 
Another of his clauses went to 
create a new species of crime, and 
to punish with twelve months impri- 
sonment in a jail, persons who were 
now not subject to such severity of 
punishment. He was notprepared to 
say that those propositions were 
not wise or expedient; but he was 
perfectly prepared to say, that it 
was impossible that the house could 
adopt such a great innovation on 
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our laws, without the most mature 
deliberation, and the fullest time 
being allowed for the consideration 
of those propositions. It appeared 
to him impossible that any court of 
justice, or any tribunal whatever, 
could enter so completely into the 
motives of the debtor, or the history 
of his whole life, as to pronounce 
whether his debts had been con. 
tracted from extravagance or idle. 
ness, or whether his insolvency was 
not the result of misfortune. He 
thought it much better that those 
questions should be left, as they 
were at present, to the judgement 
of those who had had dewlings with 
them, and had chosen to give them 
credit. ‘The honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman appeared to have 
read the act with very little atten. 
tion, since he had commented at 
some length on a ‘clause respecting 
capital punishment, which was not 
to be found in the bill: he had also 
mistaken that clause which allowed 
the justices at quarter sessions not 
only to take the examination of the 
prisoners, but to certify their opi- 
nion to the judge of the insolvent 
court, whether the prisoner ought 
to be discharged or not. 

The first clause, proposed by 
Mr. serjeant Best, was then put 
and negatived, and the second 
clause was withdrawn. The bill was 
afterwards passed. 

Dec. 9.—On the order of the 
day for going into the committee 
on the East India circuitous trade 
bill, 

Mr. Grant rose, to state his ap- 
prehensions of the consequences 
likely to resuit from the proposed 
change of system in carrying on an 
East India trade, pon which it had 
been the settled opinion and practice 
that it should centre in the mother 
country. On the opening of the 
discussions respecting the com- 
pany’s 
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pany’s charter, be had, as far as his 
abilities permitted, expressed his 
objections to the intended deviation 
from the established system. ‘The 
principle of this bill went to break 
down the ancient policy. In his 
apprehension it would diminish the 
intercourse of this country with the 
East Indies, while, at the same 
time, it would increase the- inter- 
course of the East India merchants 
with the other parts of the world. 
He could not see that the bill pre- 
vented ships, after clearing out in 
this country for India, from carry- 
ing on trade in other countries to a 
great extent: at any rate, they 
might return home in_ ballast. 
There was no probability that the 
manufactures or trade of Great 
Britain could be promoted by this 
neasure; but, he feared, that the 
trade of other countries would be 
benefited. Our manufacturers 
could hope for no extension by it, 
since North and South America, 
and particularly the Brazils, receiv- 
ed British goods already by other 
means. Under ‘this new system, 
might not ships go out to India 
merely in ballast? This might en- 
rich persons in India; but how 
could it advance the interests of 
Great Britain? The profits would 
rest with the India merchants. He 
could not see how the carrying trade 
was to be secured to us: nor what 
Was to prevent the Spanish mer- 
chants from coming over here from 
South America, settling here with 
a view to the East India trade, and 
carrying away many of its advan- 
tages. We should enjoy less of the 
trade in Kast India products to 
America and other parts, while the 
Anmierican traders would embrace 
the opportunity of trading in Indian 
imports with the North of America 
and the West Indies: a trade which 
— always be supplied from 
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Great ‘Britain alone. It was a pro- 
per provision to prevent ships from 
touching at the islands, &¢. on their 
return to England: since, ‘other- 
wise, they might make their depots 
at those places. The tendency of 
the bill, he repeated, was to take 
away the trade from the mother 
country. It should be recellected 
that it was by a course of this sort, 
that our American colonies were in 
a great degree enabled to shake off 
theirdependenceupon Great Britains 
and the effect would be, to render 
the India merchants less dependent. 
Some persons, he feared, were at 
once for a direct commerce between 
the East Indies and foreign Europe. 
After having succeeded in overe 
turning a system which had lasted 
two centuries, with great advantage 
to the country, they were now pro- 
ceeding to take off all remaining 
restrictions and limitations, and to 
alter the ancient policy and practice 
more and more. This would cer- 
tainly be dangerous. Te only 
foreigners, of late, who traded with 
India, were the Americans and the 
Portuguese; but America was 
sirfctly entitled to trade for no more 
than for her own consumption, and 
not circuitously to any foreign ports 
whatever. As for the Portuguese, 
they had possessed establishments 
in Indta antecedent to our own, and 
were entitled to their privileges. He 
understood they had made Goa a 
sort of free port, The original grants 
from the natives of India to the 
Europeans for their settlements 
in Indta, were only for their own 
particular trade, such as those, for 
instance, to France: but they were 
not authorised to admit other nae 
tions to trade in the ports assagned 
to them; and they ought to be 
placed again on the same tooting, 
if permitted to resume their settle. 
ments in the East. If we admitted 
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the Americans to trade there, where 
they had no ports of their own, we 
should restrict them in the exercise 
of thattrade, Foreigners should be 
so regulated as not to do harm to 
our interests on the return of peace. 
The advantage enjoyed by Ame- 
rica had arisen from her neutral 
character during war, and her ae- 
cess, in consequence, to foreign 
ports, which were shut against us. 
de was sure that our old system 
possessed advantages for this coun- 
try much superior to any that was 
proposed in its stead. The neutrality 
of America was the chief cause of 
her extensive trade. If any scheme 
was adopted for laying open the 
trade, as some persons wished, the 
mother-country would suffer se- 
riously by it : and he forsaw no pos- 
sible case, in which manufactures 
or commerce would be increased 
by it. Hf the old system remained, 
we should, on the contrary, find 
ourselves, on the return of peace, 
possessed of all our advantages, 
from the variety and excellence of 
our assortments, which attracted 
numbers of buyers to this country 
$rom foreign Europe. In India 
goods could be carried to the north 
and thesouth, without being brought 
here first, we could not expect the 
foreign dealers to'come here. There 
were many incidental advantages 
to our manufactures, insane 
arising from these foreign buyers 
coming here for India goods, as it 
induced them to purchase a variety 
of English products. The noble 
lord would probably endeavour to 
shew that he had adopted the true 
medium between the disadvantages 
of either extreme : but he (Mr. G.) 
viewed the bill as tending to dimi- 
aish our commerce. 
Lord Castlereagh intended to 
propose some alte. ations in the bill, 
which would considerably narrow 






the present question. Althoagl: the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Grant) had 
laid down some general principles 
against what he apprehended might 
be proposed in future, yet he did 
not understand him to feel any 
alarm about the present measure, 
He had already stated, that at some 
future time it was probable that a 
more extended measure would be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
house ; but in the present state of 
the session, he should not think it 
quite fair to bring forward a ques- 
tion about which there must natural. 
ly be a great diversity of opinions. 
‘He should therefore at present pro- 
pose, that the Canaries, the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and the Island of 
Madeira, should be excepted from 
this bill,and that those words should 
be struck out of it. He, however, 
himself entertained no fear that any 


depots could have been established. 


in those islands sufficient to com- 
pete with the great emporium of the 
trade which it was wished to con- 
fine to this country. Having con- 
sented to this alteration, he thought 
that this bill could not be rejected, 
unless it was thought wise to und> 
all that the legislature had thought 
proper to enact last session, with 
respect to the trade to India. Asto 
the general principles laid down by 
the honourable gentleman, he could 
not entirely agree with him. ‘The 
honourable gentleman had argued 
the question of the trade with India 
as it it were acolony. ‘The prin- 
ciples, however, of colonial policy 
had never been extended to our em- 
pire in the East, nor had it been 
considered in the light of a colony. 
We had allowed foreigners the liber 
ty of trading with our subjecis im 
the East, oat we had allowed them 
the privilege of commerce to @ 
greater extent than ever was granted 
toacglony, In speaking on the 
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general policy, the honourable gens 
tleman seemed to consider it a great 
evil for British merchants to be al- 
lowed to trade from one foreign 
state to another, or for foreign mer- 
chants to settle in this country un- 
der the protection of our laws, for 


the purpose of carrying ona general 


commerce, which might ultimately 
centre in a foreign state. He, how- 
ever, totally differed from this opt- 
nion, and thought that it would be 
most for the advantage of British 
commerce, that the British mer- 
chants should have equal advan- 
tages to any foreigners in carrying 
on their) general trade in the man- 
ner that appeared to them the most 

ofitable, It was natural for the 
Semtedite gentleman tofeel strong- 
ly for the interest of that company 
of which he had been one of the 
most able servants. He should, 
however, look at the question in a 
national, and not a corporate point 
of view. ‘The corporate body had 
been treated most liberally by the 
legislature, in being allowed the ex- 
clusive commerce with China ; and 
it certainly was the intention of the 
legislature, that as to the trade with 
India, the merchants of this country 
should have a full participation and 
equal facilities for carrying it on. 
The trade to India had not been 
particularly profitable to the com- 
pany; and he thought they should 
readily agree to a fair participation 
ofit. The question was not so much 
abovt the emporium of the trade, as 
it was that the British merchants at 
Home and abroad should have equal 
facilities in carrying on their trade 
as ioreign merchants were actually 
possessed of. He did not wish to 
make those facilities greater, as he 
was convinced that the true spirit 
ot commerce was to be found only 
in fair competition ; and that what- 
ever Was serviceable to the general 
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interests of commerce, would also 
be found to be most conducive to 
the interests of the British’ mer- 
chants. He did not wish, at the 
present period of the session, to pro- 
pose a measure which extended as 
far as his own impressions went of 
what ought ultimately to be done. 
If, therefore, there was no serious 
objection to what was now propose 
ed, he thought it better to allow the 
present bill to pass, without fight. 
ing by anticipation those battles 
which might be produced by mea- 
sures to be proposed in future, 

After a few observations from 
Mr. Fawcett, and some other gen- 
tlemen, the bill went into the com- 
mittee, where some alterations were 
made in it, and the report was or- 
dered to be brought up tomorrow. 

Dec. 13.—Mr. Horner called the 
attention of the house to the prac- 
tice, which had been too frequent, 
of introducing into local poor bills, 
clauses which were quite inconsis- 
tent with the general law of the 
land, respecting the settlement and 
regulation of the poor. He, there- 
fore, moved, that it should be a 
standing order of the house for the 
present session, that in no local bill, 
for the regulation of the poor, there 
should «be introduced any clauses 
which went to alter the general 
principles of the settlement of the 
poor, or to give the power of core 
poral punishment over them to any 
person. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
expressed his entire concurrence in 
the sentiments of the honourable 
and learned gentleman. It was un- 
doubtedly proper to prevent the in- 
trdduction of clauses which would 
cause s® great a disparity in the 
condition of the poor in different 
parts of the kingdom, and place 
them under such very different 
treatment. 

D2 Sir 
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Sir S. Romilly suggested that the 
measure ought to be carried still 
further. There was another descrip- 
tion of clauses as exceptionable as 
those which had been stated by his 
hon. and Jearned friend, and to 
which he had himself sometimes 
called the attention of ‘the house. 
He meant those clauses which em- 
powered the trustees to employ the 

oor in a manner not authorised by 
oy such as farming them out at 
their pleasure, or disposing of them 
to those who wished to hire them by 
the day, or such other term as was 
agreed on. ; 

The resolutions moved by Mr. 

forner Were unanimously agreed 
to. 

Dec. 14.—Sir James Macintosh 
rose to put some questions to the 
noble lord (lord Castlereagh), in 
consequence of his having seen it 
announced in the London Gazette, 


. thatan ambassador had been ap- 


pointed for Holland, under a new 
stile and designation. He was 
aware that it was contrary to par- 
liamentary usage to preface ques- 
tions by any observations, and he 
should have abstained from so doing 
at present, even if the usage had 
not been so well established. ‘The 
questions that he had to propose to 
the noble lord were,—whether it 
was known to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, before his serene highness the 
prince of Orange left this country, 
that it was his intention to exercise 
powers, or assume a stile and title, 
unknown to the ancient laws of the 
United Provinces ; and whether he 
had assumed those titles and au- 
thorities with the privity and 
consent of his majesty’s govern. 
ment? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that 
he was not privy to any intention of 
the prince of Orange, before he left 
this country, to take any new titles, 





or exercise any new authority. His 
serene highness had been invited to 
Holland by a provisional govern. 
ment there established, and his ma. 


jesty’s ministers did not know what 


functions of that government he 
would be called upon to exercise, or 
what titles would be conferred upon 
him by the people of that country. 
He was happy, however, to state, 
that to the authority he now exer. 
cised, and to his present title, he 
had been called by the spontaneous 
and unanimous voice of the whole 
nationg It was not merely the 
former friends of the 
Orange, but those, also, who had, 
in other times, been most adverse 
to the nower of that family, were 
now united in opinion that a higher 
rank should be given to him in the 
state than was held by his ancestors. 
His majesty’s ministers, however, 
cautiously abstained from making 
out the credentials to the ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, until a formal 
notification had been received from 
Holland, of the stile and title con- 
ferred upon his serene highness the 
prince of Orange. 

Sir James Macintosh said, that in 
consequence of what had fallenfrom 
the noble lord, he felt it to be his 
duty to state, under the present cir- 
cumstances, that if the noble lord 
or any,of his majesty’s ministers 
should*propose an adjournment of 
the house jor a much longer period 
than was usual, he should oppose 
the adjournment, unless ministers 
made out a strong case to shew the 
necessity of it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it 
was his intention to move that the 
house should, at its rising, adjourn 
to Friday next. It was probable that 
on Monday the ulterior adjourn 
ment would take place. The hon 
and learned gentleman might there- 
fore take that opportunity of ex 

pressing 
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pressing his sentiments in opposi- 


tion to ‘the adjournment. e 


Dec. 17.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer moved, that the house, 
on its rising, should adjourn to 
Monday next, on which day it was 
the intention of his noble friend to 
move an adjournment till the Ist of 
March. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
hoped to be indulged in saying a 
few words relative to certain mis- 
apprehensions which had gone 
abroad with respect to what had 
fallen from him on a preceding 
evening. He was informed, how- 
ever, that such an alarm was ex- 
cited, that many persons had deter- 
mined to refuse, to acertain de- 
gree, all the copper currency of the 
realm. Certainly nothing which 
had fallen from him could at all 
justify such a proceeding; but, as 
it had taken place, he now wished 
to be. distinctly understood as de- 
claring, that (unless he had been 
totally misiz iformed on the subject) 
the refusal of v hat were called the 
Ad wer helfp MUCe Was tle; gr ral, they 
being declared current by his ma- 
\ sty "$s proci mati Ny and that, cone 
sequen tly, persons were bound to 
receive them as such. He hoped, 
therefore, such practices would 
cease; but he would further state, 
for the Satistaction of those who 
might happen to hold large quan- 
tities of that coin, that it was the 
intention of government to receive 
them, when called i in, at their full 
currentvalue. The house was aware 
that it would require some time and 
attention before every thing could 
be duly arranged for such a mea- 
Sure; but he hoped that till that 
ume, no necdless al: irm would exist 
in the public mind, nor any obstruc- 
tion take place in’ the free circula- 


tion of the ‘current copper COiA of 
the realm, 
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The house then resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, when a 
variety of miscellaneous estimates 
for the ensuing year were voted,— 
Adjourned. 

House of lords. —Dec. 20.— 
The royal assent was given by com- 
mission to several public and private 
bills, 

Lord Hollandadverted toa paper 
stated to be a declaration of the al- 
lied powers ; and wished to know, 
whether the paper in question was 
or was not authentic? If it was 
authentic, whether the government 
of this country was a party to it? 
The declaration contained these 
words: * The first use which their 
imperial and royal majesties have 
made of victory, has been to offer 
peace to his majesty the emperor of 
the French,” fHe need not read the 
rest of the wise and magnanimous 
language of that dec aration, But 
another questi mn arose out of the 
words which he had read, Whether 
or no the oifer had been rejected, 
or whether a negociation was ac- 
tually going on? 

Lord Liverpoo) replied, that the 
paper was, he belie ved, authentie 3 
this was the answer to the first ques- 
tion. To the second, he answered, 
that the declaration was framed and 
issued at Frankfort, without any 
previous communica: ion, as to this 
particular act, with the government 
of this country, But at the same 
time he thought it right to observes 
that the other allied powers were 
fully in possession of the general 
sentiments of the British govern- 
ment on this subject. As to the 
other question ot ‘the noble lord, 
relative to an offer of peace, and 
the rejection of it, or any thing ree 
lative to negaciation, w hether going 
on or not, he felt it his duty to abe 
stain from giving any answer what- 
ever. 


Ds Lord 
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Lord Liverpool, in rising to move 
a longer adjournment than ordi- 
nary, was desirous of stating briefiy 
the reasons on which the motion 
was founded. It was known to 
their lordships, that parliament had 
met at a period unusually early ; 
that it therefore had sat, and would 
on the whole sit, as many or more 
days than usual; and that it had 
done much more public and private 
business than was usual at so early 
aperiod, ‘his was one reason fora 
longer adjournment than usual, 
Another reason was, a shorter ad- 
jourament would not seve in the 
least to facilitate ‘he object of pub- 
lic business, or to render the period 
of prorogation more early. Wuh- 
out saying what further pecuniary 
arrangenients were to be made, or 
whether any further arrangements 
would be necessary, yet if any suc 
should be found necessary, it would 
be inconvenient that they should 
take place befcre the month of May. 
An adjournment, therefore, only 
till the middle of January, or till 
the beginning of February, would 
make no diiterence as to the'dura- 
tion of the session. As tothe private 
or judicial business, the house, as 
he had already stated, would, upon 
the whole, sit as many days as 
usual, so that no extraordinary in- 
convenience need be apprehended 
on that score, He concluded by 
moving, that the house adjourn till 
the Ist of March. 

Lord Darnley opposed the mo- 
tion, and moved, as an amendment, 
that the * Ist of Febrrary” should 
be substituted. His lordship made 
various observations in support of 
his amendment, in which he alluded 
to the bad state of affairs in Ame. 
rica, where, on one of the lakes, 
our fleet had been annihilated,—on 
another, sir J. Yeo was hardly able 
to maintain the struge,—and on 








land, it was probable that the enemy 
had already obtained possession of 
Upper Canada.—His lordship no. 
ticed also the overthrow of the old 
constitution of the United Provinces, 
where the prince of Orange had as. 
sumed the government under the 
new title of sovereign prince of the 
Netherlands, While these and other 
important matters were taking 
place, his lordship thought that sa 
long an adjournment was alto 
gether improper. 
@ Lord Holland followed on the 
same side. He said that the greatest 
confidence had been reposed in par- 
liament, and most important mea. 
sures carried without opposition, 
and now ministers said, ** You have 
done our jobs, and now you may 
adjourn.”’—This, he thought, not 
very becoming conduct. No man 
rejoiced at the late events of the 
war more than he did, and he at- 
tributed them to the total change of 
measures which had taken place, 
The war was now carried on by 
nations struggling for independence. 
Some praise was certainly due to 
ministers, particularly for their per- 
severing conductin Spain, who had 
afforded a grand example tothe rest 
of Europe. He was ready also to 
do justice to the moderation of mi- 
nisters, which had secured the ims 
portant aid of Austria to the gene 
ral cause. The enemy last year pos- 
sessed Moscow, and was besieging 
Cadiz: now he was pressed on the 
north of the Pyrenees, and was al- 
most driven out of Holland,—the 
effect of inordinate ambition on one 
part, and moderation with firmness 
on the other.—He was happy to 
see, that in Spain they were dis 
posed rather to widen thay to nare 
row the basis of their government; 
whilein Holland the opposite course 
haw been adopied, He hoped it 
would always be recollected, that 
government 
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governments were not to be made 
sorgovernments, but for the govern- 
ed; and that God and Nature had 
given each uation a right to choose 
its own government, without any 
interference on the part of neigh- 
bours.—The first prince of Orange 
had been too wise to deprive the 
people ot their ancient institutions, 
and he hoped that the present prince 
would act with simnior wisdom. 
He did not yet sufficient:y uncer- 
stand the measures adopted in Hui- 
land; but true policy required 
that the foundations on which the 
government rested should be widen- 
ed rather than narrowed.—-He ap- 
proved the moderation of the lan- 
guage delivered from the throne; 
but he had seen in certain publica- 
tions language of a far different 
sort; and he could not help feeling 
the uimost disgust at hearing the 
war hoop sounded, even to the en- 
couragement of assassination—bor- 
rowing the most violent jacobinical 
language—and holding up a great 
military chief as a tit object for per- 
sonal vengeaice: for what else 
could be the meaning of the often- 
repeated assertion, that no peace 
could be made with the person at 
the head of the French govern. 
ment ?—If this meant any thing, it 
mustmeanthat the Bourbons should 
be restored.-—Ministers, he trusted, 
had a beiter policy ; for such an en- 
deavour would be the very way to 
defeat its object, A peace which 
lett France a considerable addition 
of territory, while it kept up the 
spirit of union in the present con- 
federacy, would be the best way of 
preserving the balance of power.— 
Returning to the question of ad- 
journment, he thought it might be 
injurious lor so long atime; and it 
would compel parliament to sit till 
a late period in summer, when a 
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thin attendance would be the na- 
tural result. 

Lord Liverpool’s motion was 
however carried, and the house ade 
journed till March 1. 

louse of commons, Dec. 20.— 
Mr. Horner put questions to mini- 
sters relative to the declaration of 
the allies and the prospect of peace ; 
and they were answered by: lord 
Castlereagh, in the same guarded 
manner .as that adopted by lord 
Liverpool in the viier house. 

i.ord Castlereagh moved, in the 
same wiy, that the house should 
adjourn tu the Ist of March. 

Sir J, Mac ntosh opposed the mo- 
tion. The hous, le said, had other 
duties to perform: than to grant 
money when called upon by the 
crown: its duty was to assist the 
crown with advice On important 
matters; and this was a period 
pregnant with them; for we were 
now in a great crisis; events of a 
miost stupendous nature were every 
day expected, which might decide 
the fate of Europe. It was theres 
fore precisely the moment when a 
short rather than a long adjourn. 
ment should take place. Sir James 
then alluded to the recent events in 
Holland. On the arrival of the 
prince of Orange in that country, 
he had accepted, against his own 
judgement, as he stated, a higher 
title than that of his ancestors. 
He regretted the levity with which 
the ancient and renowned constitu- 
tion of Holland had thus been sub- 
verted ; a constitution which En- 
gland had guaranteed by the treaty 
of 1788. Yet this had been overs 
thrown by afew private gentlemen, 
and by popular acclamation, in the 
presence of a foreign force! If the 
transaction was really that of the 
people of Holland, certainly we had 
nothing to do with it; but he could 

D4 not 
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not help feeling sorrow, that a com- 
monwealth which had so long 
flourished, should be overthrown in 
such a manner—a commonwealth 
which had so nobly resisted the ty- 
ranny of Philip, and the ambition 
of Louis XIV, and XV. He want- 
ed to see governments amended 
not overturned. A former prince 
of Orange had declined a similar 
dignity, observing, “ He had a 
strong ambition to grow great by 
the service, but not by the servi- 
tude, of his country.” He was 
glad, however, to see that the 
prince of Orange had promised to 
undertake the government undera 
wise constitution only, which should 
secure the liberties of the Burch 
people: but he could have wished 
that the people of Holland had 
expressed their opinion by their 
legal or actual representatives. Sir 
James then adverted to Switzerland, 
and said, that he hoped the neu- 
trality of that republic would not 
be violated by the allies. Switzer 
land, as he understood, was bound 
to France by a treaty only, and was 
to furnish that power with a con- 
tingent of 16,000 men. The public 
law of nations ~ such 
practices 3; and to violate the neu- 
trality of Switzerland would, in 
bis opinion, be to violate the law of 
nauons. Her neutratity being in- 
yurious to the allies was no reason 
whatever for destroying it: and it 
would have an alarming appear- 
ance to see those, who professed to 
have no other object than to restore 
the independence of Europe, begin 
with violating the independence of 
Switzerland, ‘Till the disgraceful 
partition of Poland, the bdladts of 

wer had been well preserved. 
That event would most likely have 
taken place, had Engiand and 
Frauce not deserted the cause of 


allowed of 





Furope. To recreate this balance, 
the smaller powers must he pro. 
tected in their rights. Sir J. Mac. 
intesh concluded by moving as an 
amendment, that the house do ad. 
journ ull January 24, 

Colonel ‘saint Paul, in a brief 
maiden speech, opposed this mo. 
tion, declaring that he approved 
most heartily of all the measures 
of ministers, and that he was quite 
surprised to hear the honourable 
gentleman’s feeble and finical ob. 
jections! 

Mr. Whitbread could not tell 
what the honourable gentleman 
meant by calling his honourable 
friend’s speech finical, Perhaps he 
would be good enough to explain 
himself, For his own part, he con- 
gratulated the country on the ac- 
cession to the house of his learned 
friend, than whom there was no 
person better qualified to explain 
and apply the principles of public 
law, and to judge of the propriety 
of great state measures, As to the 
adjournment, he was not disposed 
to vote against it. He had sup- 
ported ministers, because he saw 
that the conduct pursued by them 
and the allies was directly the re- 
verse of that which had been adopt- 
ed at the beginning of the unhappy 
contest. He was glad that the 
allies had published their declara* 
tion, because it must put a stop to 
those wild, mischievous, and wicked 


‘notions, which had been entertained 


of devastating and dismembering 
France, by way of punishment! 
The allies had proceeded well, and 
he confidently hoped that peace 
would he the consequence ; but if 
not, and they continued to act with 
the like moderation, he thought 
there was not a person in Europe 
who would not concur with them 
in the prosecution of the war. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Miscellaneous Business—Motion by Sir Samuel Romilly—Thanks to Lord Wels 


ling ¢ 


n— Debate on the Speaker's Speech—on Sir Samuel Romiily’s Bill te 


make Freehold Property liable to the Payment of Debts—Lord Liverpool 


on th- Rupture of the Negotiation— 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 


same Sulject-— Debate on the Colonial Residence Bill—Debate on Lord Livere 
nol's Micsvse respecting the late N gotiation—Catholic Petition—on the 

- , y , » . , - j? . . 
Princess Charlotte's Marriage—Delate on Lord Morpeth’s Motion—Sir 
S. Romilly’s Bri] to take away Corruption of Blood in Treason, (Se: —Mr 
. Grenfell on the Sinking Fund—M r, Sergeant Onsiow’s B i] on Apprentice 
Laws— Lord Holland oa N orway—Dulwich Collzge——Simple Contract Bill, 


LTHOUGH the parliament 

had adjourned its meetings to 
the Ist of March, yet it was not 
assembled for business till the 2lst 
of thac month; and on this day ne 
business of importance was trans- 
acted. In the house of lords, lord 
Lauderdale moved for a return of 
the promissory notes stamped be- 
tween the 10th of October 1812, 
and the 10th of October .1813, 
which was ordered. Some desul- 
tory conversation ensued respecting 
the hour at,which the house should 
meet; which was fixed by lord 
Liverpool for five o’clock, and the 
house adjourned. 

In the house of commons, Mr. 
Arbuthnot brought up some army 
estimates, at which Mr. Whitbread 
expressed his surprise, since it was 
unde: stood to be improper to enter 
into any discussious relative to the 
great question of war. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
agreed that this was not the time 
for great political discussions, but 
some vote was absolutely necessary 
for current services. 

Mr. Whitbread desired to know 
whether it was true that sums of 
money had been sent to foreign 
powers, without the sanction of pare 
lament, or any communication 
Made to parliament. 


» 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
replied, that the house by votes of 
credit had placed certain sums at 
the disposal ot government (by the 
last vote, three millions,) and he 
believed that there had not been 
more sent, 

Lord Ossulston observed that at 
a time when it was known that 
peace was a word unpleasing to 
many ears, care ought to he taken 
that the country should not be ree 
proached with having deserted the 
interests of those who were entitled 
to protection. After a speech of 
some length, he concluded by mov- 
ing, “that an humble address should 
be presented to his royal highness 
the prince regent, praying that he 
would direct an imstruction to be 
given to the negociators at Chatil- 
lon, not to conciude any treaty with 
France, which should not contain a 
provision, that a general amnesty 
should be given to the subjects of a 
nation, on account of offences mere- 
ly of a political oature.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought the common feelings of the 
house would he best consulted on 
the present occasion by moving the 
previous question. 

This was accordingly put, and 
carried without a division. 

Mr. Ponsonby stated that his 
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noble friend (lord Morpeth) in- 
tended to take the first open day 
after the Easter recess, to call the 
attention of the house to the speech 
delivered by the speaker in the 
house of lords at the conclusion of 
Last session. : 

On the 22nd, as soon as the 
speaker had taken the chair, 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone rose 
and spoke in the following terms; 
—— Sir, from a sense of what is due 
to my own character, especially as 
a member of this house, I am in- 
duced to trouble the house with this 
solemn declaration, that all the ac- 
counts which have appeared in the 
public prints, implicating my cha- 
racter, are totally unfounded. I 
had no hand in the contrivance, 
nor any previous knowledge of the 
fraud, practised upon the Stock Ex- 
change. For the present, I content 
myself with saying, that in a few 
days I shall publish a statement, 
which will confirm the declaration 
which I have now made to this 
honourable house.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
gave notice, that on Thursday he 
would move, that the thanks of the 
house should be giyen to the mar- 
quis of Wellington and his brave 
associates, for the late brilliant vic- 
tories which they had achieved, 

Sir S. Romilly gave notice, that 
to-morrow he intended to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to remove 
corruption of blood in cases of high 
treason ; at the same time he would 
also move for leave to alter the 
punishment in cases of this kind, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
having stated that owing to Mr. 
Charles Grant, jun. having neglect- 
ed to take certain oaths prescribed 
by form on hisentrance intohis office 
as one of the lords commissioners 
of the treasury, it was necessary 


pro forma, that his seat should be 
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vacated. He therefore moved, 
“that the speaker should issue his 
warrant to the clerk of the crown 
to make outanew writ for the elec. 
tion of acommissioner to serve in the 
present parliament for the borough 
of Inverness, in the room of Charies 
Grant, jun. esq.”” which was or- 
dered accordingly. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then having obtained leave, brought 
in a bill, which was passed, to ine 
demnify Charles Grant, ju». esq. 
for the penalties incurred by the ace 
sidan omission which had occa- 
sioned the preceding motion. 

Mr. Wynne was sure that no one 
could have the most distant objec. 
tion to either of the two last moe 
tions. For himself, he only regret- 
ted the occasion. It was an addi- 
tional argument in favour of the 
motion which had been made by 
him last year, to take away the 
necessity of repealing those oaths 
which, as the forins at present pres 
scribed, must be twice taken. The 
only objection which had been made 
to hts motion was, that if it was 
agreed to,a Roman catholic might 
(if he could manage to be elected) 
find his way into the house, and 
vote for the election of a speaker, 
before he could be expelled. 

On the twenty-third sir Samuel 
Romilly rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to remove, in certain cases, what 
was called in law, the corruption of 
blood, Although the bill which 
he had now to propose, was pre- 
cisely the same as he had submit. 
ted to them last session, he hoped 
that he should not be charged with 
improper perseverance, when it was 
recollected in what manner his bill 
had been disposed of last year. Ho 
thought that it was probably his 
fault in not having sufficiently ex- 
plained himself last year, as many 
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ef those who spoke, and probably 
many who voted against him, seem- 
ed to consider that his object was 
to do away the forfeiture of estates 
in cases of treason, ‘This was how- 
ever not his object, As the law 
now stands, a person convicted of 
treason forfeits his lands, as well as 
his personal property altogether’: 
whereas a person convicted of fe- 
lony, forfeits his personal property 
and his lands for one year. In 
both cases, however, the conviction 
produced corruption of blood. He 
should not now discuss either the 
opinions of those who thought, 
that when the Jaw took a man away 
from society, it was too hard to 
visit his offence on his innocent 
children; or the contrary opinion, 
that it was right to deter men from 
the commission of crimes, by the 
consideration of the misery that 
they would bring upon their fa- 
milies.. He was content to let 
the forfeiture remain as it does at 
present ; but what he wished to re- 
move, was that which was peculiar 
tothe laws of England, the core 
ruption of blood. By this doctrine, 
a man that was convicted of either 
felony or treason, became inca- 
pable of ever being a link in the 
pedigree through which one in- 
nocent person might otherwise in- 
herit property from another inno- 
cent person, Suppose that a man 
had a son and a grandson, and the 
son should be “ONnVICL! d of felony, 
in such case the grandson could, 
at no distance ‘me, inherit the 
estate of his grandfather, although 
it might have been acquired after 
the conviction, ‘lhe estate of the 
grandiather would go to the crown, 
rather than to the grandson, who 
had the misfortune of having a 
guilty father. A distant relation 
would also be prevented from in- 
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Heriting, if he should, in tracing 
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his relationship, derive it from 2 
man who had been so convicted. 
The property would escheat either 
to the crown or the lord of the 
manor, instead of going to the na 
tural heirs. In fact, the reason of 
the law, if there was any reasom 
in it, depended on feudal princie 
ples. ‘This corruption of blood, 
which operated so extensively in 
the case of freehold and copyhold 
estates, did not act at all on per- 
sonal or leasehold property. At 
the time that he brought forward 
this bill last year, many gentlemen 
were of opinion that the crown 
would neyer claim the forfeiture in 
such cases; and yet it happened 
immediately after, that in a case in 
which he was counsel, the crown 
did put in a claim, which he 
thought a very harsh one, The 
case was this: a murder had been 
committed by a woman in Oxford- 
shire, about fifty-years ago; since 
that time her property had been 
transmitted to various persons for 
valuable consideration ; and yet the 
crown, having lately received in- 
formation of the original forfeiture 
by the conviction, asserted its 
claim, There had been an inquisi- 
tion upon it; and as the present 
occupier of the lands could not dis- 
prove the conviction, which took 
piace fifty years ago, the finding was 
fowthe crown, The occupier of the 
lands had, however, applied to 
chancery, and had got leave to tra- 
verse the inquisition, on the ground 
that the escheat belonged to the 
lord of the manor, and not the 
crown ; and this question would be 
tried duiing the present session. 
After a variety of other observa 
tions, he concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to remove 
the corruption of blood in thecases 
of persons convicted of treason or 


felony, 
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Mr. Yorke was surprised that the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
had brought in precisely the same 
bill which was rejected last session. 
If the bill had been only to remove 
corruption of blood, in the case of 

ersons convicted of ordinary fe- 
ae he should, -perhaps, have 
had no great objections to it. He 
was not, however, ready to agree 
to any dimimution of the punish- 
ment in the cases of treason and 
murder, He considered treason as 
by far the greatest crime which 
could be committed ; and the laws 
of treason must necessarily be se- 
vere in every country, but more 
particularly in a free country. In 
a free country, where traitors find 
protections and defences in the law 
which they have not elsewhere, it 
is necessary, that when those de- 
fences fall, and their guilt is clearly 
proved, that the punishment should 
be severe and exemplary. As to 
the hardships that the honourable 
and Jearned gentleman had stated 
in the descent of property, there 
were other peculiarities in our law 
which appeared equally hard. It 
might as well be called a hardship, 
that an estate should escheat to the 
crown, instead of descending to a 
brother by the half blood. He 
wished, however, to make no inno- 
vations on our laws, unless some 
great and striking necessity appear- 
ed forthe change. He wished that 
“the honourable-and learned gentle- 
man would bring in one view be- 
fore the house the alterations he 
wished to make in the laws, instead 
of introducing them separately. 
He hoped, however, th: ut if leave 
Was given to bring in this bill, the 
second reading of it would not be 
pressed before that time, when the 
attendance of lawyers might be ex- 
pected, who would probably wish 
to deliver their senuments on any 
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material change in ourlaws. Leave 
was given to bring in the bill, which 
was passed. 

House of lords, March 24th. 
Earl Bathurst moved the thanks of 
the house to the marquis of Wel- 
lington, for the victory of Orthes, 
The passage of the Adour present. 
ed the most arduous obstacles, 
Above Bayonne it would be neces- 
sary to pass several waters at that 
period of the year unfordable, and 
the difficulty below Bayonne was 
fully as great: it was therefore ne- 


cessary to construct a bridge of 


boats for 400 yards, where the 
crossing would be opposed by the 
army of the garrison. Lord Wel- 
lington determined to cross below 
Bayonne, The heavy rains had 
impeded the movements of the 


army ; but at the first interval of 


fair weather, the enemy was driven 
from his positions, and twenty-five 
vessels were fastened together by 
cables of extraordinary size, in order 
for the passage of the army. ‘The 
French garrison however impeded 
these works by precipitating timbers 
into the river, and lord W ellington 
was obliged to return to his former 
position, leaving the passage of the 
river under the charge of sir John 
tlope. He determined to give the 
enemy battle. Sir William Beres- 
ford by a ford passed to the right 
of the enemy, whom he drove from 
the village of 5t. Bois. General 
Hill moved higher up the river. 
Sir Thomas Picton attacked the 
left, while another division attacked 
the centre. The enemy began a 
retreat, but in excellent order, until 
Sir Rowland Hill came down upon 
their right. They were then put 
to a complete rout. The numbers 
on each side were about 40,000 ; 
and it was not to be supposed that 
a victory over such numbers could 


be gained without considerable loss. 
Three 
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Three general officers had been 
wounded, and there was another 
general wounded, whose wound, 
had it been attended with serious 
consequences, would have rendered 
the victory, upon the whole, a 
doubtful good. Sir John Hope 
crossed the Adour in a flotilla, be- 
low Bayonne, on the 23d February, 


and overthrew a gurrison of 2,000 


men that were drawn out to meet 
him. The fotilla met with the 
severest difficulties in crossing the 
Adour, where there is always a 
surf: at length however the bridge 
was established, that the whele body 
passed, to the amazement of the 
mnhabitants, who flocked to see what 
they could not otherwise believe. 
This placed Soult in such a situa- 
tion that he was obliged to recede 
from the road to Bourdeaux, anda 

etachment was sent to take posses- 
sion of thatcity. By the possession 
of this city, not only were supplies 


’ obtained tor the comforts of the 


army, but it would afford a much 
more convenient intercourse be- 
tween the army and this country. 
His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing— That the thanks of the house 
be given to field-marshal Arthur 
marquis of Wellington, and the 
army under his command, for the 
consummate ability, experience, 
skill, and valour displayed by them 
in the victory of Orthes, terminat- 
ing in the signal defeat of the ene- 
my, and leading,to the occupation 
of Bourdeanux.”’ 

Earl Grey said it gave him the 
regtent pleasure to hear the noble 
ord’s speech, not only on account 
of those topics to which he had ad- 
verted, but on account of those 
also from which he had abstained, 
Every man was satisfied that the 
tribute of applause and gratitude 
was justly due to lord Wellington, 
for this last of a great series of 
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splendid successes. He termed this 
the last, and God grand it might 
be the last! that it might be the 
last blood shed for the accomplish- 
ment of the great, genuine, and 
only proper object of victory— 
peace. 

Motions of thanks to lord Wel- 
lington, to his officers, and the 
army, were put in the usual form, 
and carried without any opposi- 
tion. 

‘I'he same kind of motions were 
carried unanimously in the house of 
commons. . 

March 25.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer rose to propose that there 
should be granted an additional 
two millions, on account of the 
army extraordinaries, making, with 
three millions formerly granted, in 
all, the sum of five milhons. This 
sum was much beneath the sum 
which would be required for the 
service of the current year. The 
sums voted for the service of the 
last year amounted to nine millions 3 
and the sums required this year 
would not certainly be less. This 
grant, he hoped, would not now be 
opposed, as opportunities would af- 
terwards arise for discussion, 
when ministers should find it neces- 
sary to come again before parlia- 
ment. 

The question was then put, that 
two millions should be granted for 
the extraordinary services of the 
army for 1814.—Agreed to. 

March 28,—The chancellor of 
the exchequer, pursuant tothe reso- 
lution of the house to form a sink- 
ing fund for the sums raised by ex- 
chequer bills, stated the amount of 
the exchequer bills outstanding Ja- 
nuary 5th, ]814,to be 27,300,0002, 
To this various sums were to be 
added, making the whole. twenty- 
nine millions, The interest of this, 
added to that on the vote of a 
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for 5,000,000. made it necessary 
to call for the sum of 1 ,900,0004, 
For the exchequer bill sinking fund 
he proposed to take 300,000/. He 
then moved two resolutions, the 
first for a grant of 1,900,000/. to 
discharge the interest on the out- 
standing exchequer bills: the se- 
cond for 300,000/. for the sinking 
fund, 

March 80.—On Mr. Ponsonby’s 
mentioning that the 22d of — 
bad been chosen for bringing fore 
ward lord Morpeth’s onscnt 
Specting the speech of the speaker, 
Mr. Cartwri Ant moved that the 
house should be called over on that 
day.—A warm debate ensued on 
its being intimated that the shape 
in which this important question 
was intended tobe brought forward, 
ought to be laid before the house. 

he chancellor of the exchequer 
said, “ The house should recollect, 
that the character of an individual 
occupying the most we ee 
place in this house, is involved in 
the motion proposed to be made on 
a future day. No doubt the noble 
lord and his friends have, before 
this time, made their determination 
upon the form of the motion they 
will adopt. This, I apprehend, 
is the first time that any member 
has been allowed to bring forward 
a personal charge.”—(The word 
“ allowed” was echoed from many 
arts of the house, and considera- 
le confusion was created by the 
employment of it by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. ) 

Mr. Wynne.—Mr. speaker, I 
ise to order. Surely this house 
will not endure to be told that a 
member is not to be allowed: to 
make any motion at any time he 
thinks we ge It is the right, the 
undoubted right of every member, 
and I call the right honourable 
geatleman to order. 





The chancellor of the exchequer, 
—If it be the right of 2ny member 
the house will take care that no 
motiotr is brought forward and de- 
cided without due deliberation, Jr 
is true, thiat the house has the reme. 
dy in its own hands, by adjourning 
the subject, but it may not be pru- 
dent to compel the house to exert 
its right in this respect. 

Mr. Whitbread.——W hen the right 
honourable gentleman talks of al- 
lowing members to bring forward 
motions, he seems to forget that 
it is the undisputed right of any 
member even to bring torward an 
impeachment, and to lay it upon 
the table without notice. If any 
thing could deter my noble friend 
from doing that which courtesy re- 
quires, it would be the employment 
of such aterm as allowed. Where 
I placed in the situation of the no- 
ble lord, it would operate strongly 
upon my mind not to give even the 
courtesy of communicating my mo: 
tion, lest it should in future be con- 
strued into a duty. Even with re- 
gard to the very individual now in 
the chair, it is not unprecedented 
to make a motion without the no- 
tice of a moment, at the conclusion 
of adebate. It will be in the re- 
collection of the house, that only a 
few sessions ago, when an imputa- 
tion was supposed to have been cast 
upon the speaker, an honourable 
gentleman, than secretary of state, 
without notice, on the very even- 
ing that the imputation was cast, 
submitted to the house a compli- 
mentary proposition on the subject. 
It is true, that the motion of my 
noble friend will be rather of an 
Opposite nature, but the same rea- 
soning applies, and it might have 
been argued then, with as much 
reason as the contrary is contended 
now, that the house should be put 
in possession of the precise words 
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in which the vote of commendation 
of the chair was couched. I pro- 
test against any such practice, and 
were 1 the noble lord, I would not 
communicate any motion even to 
the speaker, one day earlier, but 
perhaps some days later, in conse- 
uence of this attempt to draw out 
de very terms of the motion. 
When the honourable gentleman 
(Mr, Cartwright) talked of previ- 
ous adjournments, did he mean to 
say that they were made merely for 
the convenience of the Irish mem- 
bers? It is impossible. A noble 
viscount (Castlereagh ) now absent, 
took part in the discussions on those 
occasions: his manner was not very 
similar to the tone employed by his 
representatives today, and I lament 
that they have not now the benefit 
of his assistance; if they had, they 
would never have been so unwise as 
to take the high ground they have 
assumed on this occasion, ** from 
which they have been tumbled part- 
ly by their own weakness and inca- 
pacity to maintain themselves any 
where, and partly by the slippery 
and untenable nature of the ground 
on which they ventured to tread.”’ 
March $1.—Sir Samuel Romilly 
said, that agreeably to a notice he 
had given, he now rose to move 
for leave to bring ina bill, to enact 
that the freehold property of per- 
sons who die intestate be subjected 
to the payment of their real debts. 
He did not anticipate any opposi- 
tion at present to his motion, and 
he should therefore confine himself 
to shortly stating the grounds of the 
measure. By the law, as it now 
stands, any person to whom a debt 
!s owing, has the power to arrest 
his debtor and keep him in prison 
till the debt be paid. To be sure, 
some little relaxation of this seve 
of | had been produced by the act 
last session; but still, whether 
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the debtor got into his dilemma 
from profligacy or misfortune, the 
creditor could keep him for a time 
in durance: and if he did not make 
a full disclosure of his property in 
certain cases, the offence might be 
considered capital. A bankrupt, 
for instance, might suffer death for 
keeping back any of his property 
from his creditors; but there were 
others who might withhold their 
property with impunity. While 
the law was thus severe to one class 
of society and favourable to an- 
other; while it sends one man out 


of the world for secreting, perhaps 


a small portion of property, and 
allows another, who has ample 
means to: pay his just debts, to es~ 
cape without any sort of punish- 
ment, it must be admitted that 
some alteration is just and neces- 
sary. What he intended was, that 
the bill should apply only to men 
who, having freehold property at 
the time of their death, and being 
then in other respects insolvent, 
leave it to descend to their heirs, 
and suffer their debts to remain un- 
paid, ‘he law now permits the 
heir to live in all the comfort and 
splendour of life, while the honest 
tradesmen, who have contributed to 
that splendour, are at last ruined, 
and sent to take refuge in a work- 
house, because the principal pro- 
perty of the heir cannot be made 
responsible. ‘The principal part of 
his bill would therefore be, to ren- 
der the freehold property of any 
man who dies in debt, responsible 
to his creditors. It was stated that 
the measure would lead to incessant 
litigation, The same and many 
other objections were raised against 
the innslotan act of last year; but 
now it was in full execution; not 
the smallest difficulty was found in 
it; and cases have occurred, where 
100,0002. have been paid over m 
t 
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the creditors without the least dif- 
ficulty. Sir Samuel then alluded 
to the case of sir Roger Kerrison, 
of Norwich, who left estates worth 
§00,000/. and but for the operation 
of that act, every one of the cre- 
ditors might have been kept trom 
every farthing. He knew it had 
been said that the bill would tend 
much to weaken the aristocracy of 
the kingdom, and do away the dis- 
tinctions of rank; but the diminu- 
tion of rank was already seen 
amongst those who were enabled to 
commit injustice, by living in splen- 
dour on the property of other peo- 
ple. The principal consequence of 
this bill would be, that if the real 
estates of men of property were 


made subject to the payment .of- 


their debts, the credit of heirs would 
be facilitated on commy into life, 
and the tradesman would have a 
greater security for the obtainment 
of his rights. Sir Samuel conclud- 
ed with saying, that he flattered 
himself the bill would be allowed 
to pass through all its stages with- 
out Opposition, 

The question for leave to bring 
in the bill was then put and car- 
ried, 

House of lords, April 4.— 

The earl of Liverpool. Before 
he moved, as he meant to do, that 
the house should now adjourn, he 
had to state to their ox re that 
he was commanded by the prince 
regent to inform them, that the ne- 
gotiations, which had been lately 
carried on for the conclusion of 

sace with France, were now at an 
end, While his majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants deeply regretted that 
failure of their efforts for peace 
which had led to this communica- 
tion, it must at least be satisfactory 
to all to know, that both in the 
principle on which that negotiation 
was broken off, and in the particu- 
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lar circumstances and causes which 
immediately produced the rupture, 
there was the most complete agree. 
ment and concurrence amongst 
the whole of the allies. Their lord. 
ships and the country would expect 
full information on this subject; 
and he had to state, in regard to 
that point, that it was the intention 
of the allies to publish a declarae 
tion, setting forth the whole of the 
circumstances and causes which 
led to the rupture of the negotia- 
tion. It would be the duty of his 
majesty’s servants to lay that de- 
claration, together with Such other 
information as might be necessary, 
before their lordships, and this 
would be done with every possible 
expedition. In the mean time it 
would be premature to enter further 
into the subject, and he therefore 
now moved that the house do ade 
journ. 

Earl Grey.—It was with the 
deepest regret that he heard the 
statement of the noble earl, that 
the negotiations for peace were 
now atanend. It was undoubied- 
ly a consolation, in the midst of 
that regret, to hear it stated that 
both in the principle upon which 
they were broken of, and in the 
particular circumstances and causes 
which produced that termination, 
there was the most complete agree- 
ment and concurrence among the 
whole of the allied powers. To 
that consolation, when the proper 
information should be laid before 
the house, he trusted would be ad- 
ded the further satisfaction to 
know, that not only had this com- 
plete agreement: and concurrefice 
existed among the allied powers on 
the grounds which led to the rup- 
ture, but that these grounds were 
such as would prove that the ter- 
mination was owing to the ambition 
and injustice of the enemy, and 
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that on our side, and that of our al- 
lies, there was nothing but justice 
and moderation. 

The noble earl had further stated, 
that it was the intention of the al- 
lies to publish a declaration on the 
subject, and that this declaration, 
together with such further informa- 
tion as might be necessary, would 
be as soon as possible laid before 
their lordships for their examina- 
tion and discussion. He wished to 
know from the noble earl, whether 
it was likely that this declaration 
and information could be laid be- 
fore the house before they adjourn- 
ed for the Easter holidays, so that 
they might be ready to proceed to 
the discussion immediately after par- 
liament should meet at the termina- 
tion of the recess. 

The earl of Liverpool said, he 
had noobjection whatever to give the 
noble earl the information which 
he desired. It certainly was not 
expected that ministers would be in 
a situation to lay these documents 
before their lordships before the ad- 
journment for the Easter holidays. 
But in a day or two after the meet- 
ing of parliament, subsequent to the 
adjournment, it was expected they 
might be able to lay the documents 
on their lordships’ table. To avoid 
delay, the papers would, if possible, 
be printed in the interim, that they 
might proceed to the discussion with 
all the dispatch consistent with a 
due examination of the subject and 
the convenience of their lordships. 

Earl Grey said, the statement of 
the noble earl en this point was per- 
fectly satisfactory, but he trusted 
that the discussion of the subject 
would not be pressed forward with 
any undue degree of haste. Thou gh 
there ought to be no unnecessary 
delay in comin that discussion, 
the — ought not to be hurried 
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on before sufficient time had been 
iven for due consideration. 

The earl of Liverpool said, there 
would be no attempt to hurry on 
the discussion. Ministers were only 
desirous of consulting their lord- 
ships’ convenience on that head, 
though it was desirable certainly 
that there should be no unnecessary 
delay. 

On the-two following days there 
was no business of importance, anu 
an adjournment till Monday sen- 
night was moved and carried. 

April 18.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer thought it proper to call 
the atrention of the house toa sube 
ject of great interest. Before the 
recess, he had stated it to be the in- 
tention of ministers to submit to 
them certain papers respecting the 
late negotiations at Chatillon, and 
the rupture of those negotiations. 
At that time, and in the then situa- 
tion of things, it appeared to be 
the duty of government to take the 
earliest opportunity of ae the 
house what were the grounds on 
which the negotiations were broken 
off. Circumstances, however, were 
now so changed, that the course 
which it was the duty of govern- 
ment to pursue in this respect, was 
no longer the same. The parties 
with whom we had to treat were 
changed. The events which had 
caused that to which he referred, 
were too notorious to make it ne- 
cessary for him to dilate on them, 
though at the same time they were 
so gratifying, that every one could 
dwell on them with delight. A new 
negotiation had commenced, which, 
as far as ministers could at present 

judge, was likely to produce the 
happiest results. In this state of 
things, and with such prospects as 
they now had, he thought it would 
be felt, that to —e thie papers 
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in question might be inexpedie ntyand 
roductive of public inconvenience. 
Mr, Whitbread’ said, when the 
house last separated, they were in 
daily.expectation of hearing of great 
events, and greater had never oc- 
curred in the history of any nation 
than those which had since taken 
place. No man could contemplate 
these with greater delight—no man 
could p: articipate more largely in 
the general joy than he did; but 
he could not help feeling, neverthe- 
Jess, that the house would be guilty 
of a dereliction of its duty, it they 
neglected to call for the papers re- 
$pecting the negoti: tions at Chatil- 
lon. They (the house of commons) 
were not absolved from their duty, 
by the prosperity which had opened 
on Europe and the world. They 
ought at such a time to be more 
vigilant than ever, It was their 
duty carefully to trace what had 
been the conduct of ministers before 
the rupture of the negotiations. 
When he said is, it Was not bee 
cause he thought there was any 
reason to arraign the 
ministers ; on the 
thought he should be one to ap- 
pli 1ud thei ir condi ict throug! out, 
and that the ru; 


contrary, he 


ture of the nego. 
tiations would have his unqualiti “l 
sanction. He, however, thoug ght 
aiter the contidence that house h. t 
repe sed in them, by adjc urn ing Its 
self wl time to time in order to 
give ther 
prosecuting the negotiations with- 
out interry ption, it was too much 
to say to them, t! 10se P ipers ourht 
not to be produced which they had 
pro mised should be laid before 
them. Wh nm that house was the 
only body in E ng land unofhicially 
ack quai vt with wha it had taken 
place, he could not help thinking 
they ought not to suffer themselves 





conduct of 


every Opportunity of 


te be treated thus, at a time whea 
they stood so high in the eyes of 
the world as they did at present, 
If the right honourable gentleman 
thought it was ‘imaxpocient to pro. 
duce them now, he would concur 
Ww! : him, wen be content to wait 
that prosperous issué¢ which all 
fondly ranticipated ; butif he meant, 
that it was now, and would be eve 
ine xpedie: it to lay them before the 
house, he for one would enter his 
protest against this doctrine. He 
would call for them,and he thought 
discredit would be thrown on the 
house if they were not obtained, 
He thought, as negotiations were 
at the present moment going on, 
that it might be improper to pro- 
duce them now. A member op- 
posite said “ Hear, hear !”? Did that 
honourable member hear the right 
honourable gentleman (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ) say he 
would be willing to give the papers 
at any future time? If the honours 
able member heard him say so, 
he heard what had escaped him 
(Mr. Whitbread). If hehad said so, 
he (Mr. W.) was content to wait ; 
but if he had not said so, he was 
not content to agree that it would 
be for ever inexpedient to produce 
them. ‘Though from the intorma- 
tion he had received as a private 
individual, he thought the negotia. 
tions had broke noff on just + rounds: 
still, as a member of pi arliament, he 
must call for the papers which had 
been promised, that he :night know 
what had caused ther uptire. 

A bill having been brought in 
and passed through some "of its 
stages, on colonial residence, Mr. 
Creevey, on the question being put 
for going into a committee on this 
bi ill, oppose od any further progress 

had been miscale 


of it. which 
led a bill of reform. It was true; 
that 
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that in the enacting part of the bill 
those offices only were men- 
tioned that were held by pa- 
tent: but the reason of this was, 
that it was in the power of the 
crown to compel those who held by 
commission, to reside without the 
interference of the legislature. Not- 
withstanding this law, sir Er. Ne- 
pean, who was governor of Bom- 
bay, held an office in Jamaica by 
atent; and Mr. King, who held 
an office by the same species of au- 
thority, held an office, in England, 
equally incompatible with his rest- 
dence in the West Indies. ‘There 
was, it was true, 2 provision in the 
act, by which a leave of absence 
could be granted by the governor 
and council of the island in which 
the office was holden. He was cu- 
rious to see in the case of sir E. Ne- 
pean and Mr. King, what sort of 
thing perpetual leaves of absence 
could be. Mr. Creevey thought an 
attention to this subject was parti- 
cularly called for at the present 
time, from the.near prospect we 
now had of peace, when a number 
of most meritorious fiersons woul 
be reduced to a scanty half-pay. It 
was not surely at such a time as 
this, that those places, which might 
be conferred as an honourable re- 
ward on the services of our gallant 
countrymen, should be dispased of to 
increase ministerial patronage, ‘The 
honourable member concluded with 
moving, as an amendment, instead 
of the words ‘that the speaker do 
eave the chair,” the following re- 
solution: “That it appears to this 
house, that by the 22d of the king, 
no persons holding colonial ap- 
pomtments are permitted to reside 
In this country ; that nevertheless 
many persons holding such appoint- 
ments by patent, do reside in this 
country, contrary to the express 


Jetter of the act ; and many others, 
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not holding them by patent, con- 
trary to its evident meaning and 
spirit ; that this is an abuse and vio- 
lation of the law, calling loudly for 
inquiry and correction.”’ 

Mr. Goulburn stated, that the 
bill was not meant to sanction 
abuses, but to be beneficial to the 
colonies. 

Sir James Mackintosh thought 
the regulations relating to leave of 
absence wise and salutary. Hecould 
not, however, approve the present 
bill, as certainly. the appointments 
since 1782 were a series of abuses 
and of evasions of the law; and to 
throw a large mass of patronage 
into the hands of ministers, which 
would be the effect of the present 
bill, would be to reward them for 
the delinquencies of their predeces- 
sors. 

Mr. Stephen observed, that to 
put down existing rights would be 
to convert public-spirited rational 
reform into jacobinieal reform. The 
perils of the climate of the West 
Indies ought to be considered by 
the house upon this occasion; and 
he asked, whether those who had 
beeri rewarded for great public ser- 
vices, by appointments in that cli- 
mate, should be compelled unt- 
formly to reside there—should be 
prohibited from occasionally re- 
turning to Europe to recruit their 
health—to purge off the dross of 
inferior society, and, Antzus-like, to 
profit by retouching their native 
earth. 

Mr. Whitbread reviewed the cir- 
cumstancés of sir E, Nepean’s ap- 
pointment, who was pledged by the 
words of the act to have personally 
performed the duties of it. Such 
was the condition, and it appeared 
that so sir Evan understood it him- 
self ; for, if he (Mr. W.) were right 
ly informed, sir E. Nepean actually 
went to Jamaica in order to obtain 
E2 leave 
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leave of absence from the office, 
and in Jamaica he remained two 
days; when no doubt he felt the 
peril of the climate, and returned 
to purge off the dross of West In- 
dia society, to retouch, Antzus- 
like, his native earth, and become 
@ giant, like the learned gentle- 
man! Was, he would ask, sucha 
alpable fraud and abuse of the 
aw to he overlooked? Yet such 
evasion might go on under the 
saving claase in this bill, Buta 
warm climate had not, it seemed, 
such terrors for sir Evan; for, leav- 
jing the Wes: India office, which he 
obtained in 1809, he in 1812 ac- 
cepted the office of governor of 
Bombay, where he now was per- 
forming his official duty. Was this, 
he would appeal to common sense 
and justice, consistent with law or 
propriety ? 

The house, however, went into 
a committee, in which. Mr. A. 
Browne proposed several clauses, all 
of which were rejected, and the bill 
was eventually carried, 

House of lords, April 19.— 
The earl of Liverpool had for- 
merly stated, that it had ben 
thought proper by the prince re- 
gent, to order certain documents 
relative to the late negotiations to 
be laid on their jordships’ table, 
with a view to some parliamentary 
proceeding on the subject. The 
events which had since taken place, 
however, had, in the judgement of 
the prince regent’s ministers, render- 
ed it unnecessary to produce these 
papers at present, especially as a 
new negotiation had actually com- 
menced, which was fully expected 
to lead to a favourable termina- 
fon. 

Earl Grey confessed he heard the 
noble earl with considerable sur- 
prise, as he could not conceive wh 
the papers in question should not 
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be produced even now. The de, 
claration of the allies had been al- 
ready published. “It stated the 
grounds on which the negotiation 
had broken off, though not altoge. 
ther in such explicit terms as he 
could have wished. The documents 
which were to have been produced 
along with it were not papers con- 
taining information on any new 
points s they were merely intended 
to prove what the declaration stated, 
to confirm the allegations made in 
that document, and to show that 
the negotiations had in fact broken 
off, not through any want of justice 
or moderation on their part, but 
from the unprincipled ambitfon of 
the ruler of France. He’ felt the 
greatest satisfaction at the events 
which had taken place. The whole 
had had that termination which was 
best for the peace and liberty of the 
world, and for the future repose 
and security of this country; with 
this exception, that it would have 
been better it that had been done 
by the French themselves, without 
the presence of the aliied forces, 
which had been done bythem while 
these forces were at Paris. He re- 
joiced, however, at the event. 

‘The earl of Carlisle said, that it 
ought to be remembered, that we 
were only one of five powers that 
were contending for the great ob- 
jects which the allies had in view in 
the present contest. Possibly the 
production of these papers, the ex- 
posure of private communications, 
and other circumstances attending 
the exposition, might occasion dir 
stress among the parties who had 
brought about those glorious events, 
which were so far beyond the hope 
of the most sanguine but a short 
timeago. He thought, that at the 
period when the thanks of that 
house had been so properly moved 
to lord Wellington, some one op 
that 

















that side of the house ought to 
‘have said, that, so far as these trans- 
actions were concerned, the mini- 
sters had deserved well of their 
country. It had been his lot, ge- 
nerally, to hold the language of 
opposition with respect tatheir mea- 
sures. But he thought it the more 
incumbent upon him on that ac- 
count, when he really approved of 
their measures, to declare that ap- 
probation. 

Earl Grey observed, that his be- 
lief was, that the conduct of mini- 
sters had throughout the whole of 
this transaction been highly meri- 
torious; but he cowld not say posi- 
tively that it was so, until the do- 
cuments were produced to prove it. 
He certainly, however, did believe 
that their conduct had been highly 
meritorious—meritorious, too, in 
those points on which, perhaps, it 
was least to Be expected that it 
should have been so—meritorious 
in the offer of peace which had been 
made before the passage of the 
Rhine—meritorious in havingagain 
on the 18th of March offered peace 
to that deluded man, on terms 
which would have left with him 
the government of the French em- 
pire. He highly approved of all 
this, not because he was desirous 
that this man should have remained 
at the head of the French govern- 
ment, but because he considered 
these indications of just and mode- 
rate views, as having most mate- 
rially contributed to the present 
biinging about the happy result of 
peace. He believed that, if the im- 
Pression had not prevailedinFrance, 
that the obstacle to an honourable 
peace was to be found solely in the 
mad and unprincipled ambition 
and Obstinacy of that man, we 
should not now have arrived at a 
state of repose, which, he hoped, 
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would be lasting, Had the mini- 
sters given way to those rash coun 
sels which had urged them to de- 
clare at once for the Bourbons, he 
believed that instead of peace we 
should now have had a most un- 
fortunate continuance of the war. 
He joined with his noble friend in 
fecling the highest admiration at 
the conduct of the allies, particu- 
larly that of the emperor of Russia. 
In return for the horrible devasta- 
tion committed in his dominions, 
in return for the destruction of his 
ancient capital, he had taken ine 
deed glorious vengeance, by a no- 
ble and generous forbearance in the 
moment of victory, and by stretch- 
ing out his protecting hand to the 
people of that nation, the sove- 
reign of which had so deeply in- 
jured him and his country. This 
oy indeed, placed him on an 
eminence of glory. It was his 
praise to have abstained, even at 
the head of a conquering army, 
from exercising any influence over 
the people of France in regard to 
the choice of their government or 
their governor; and such was the 
principle which he (lord Grey ) had 
been contending for these 20 years, 
the indefeasible right of every na- 
tion to regulate its own govern- 
ment without any interference from 
abroad. Secing his principles, then, 
acted upon and completed, and 
only regretting that the French 
themselves had not done what had 
now been effected, without the pre- 
sence of the allied troops, which 
might, periiaps, have a tendency to 
cause the character of these transac 
tions to be regarded as something 
equivocal; it was impossible for 
him not to approve a line of con- 
duct founded upon those views and 
principles which he had invariably 
entertained and inculcated. He 
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was sensible of what this country 
and the world owed to the allies, 
and more especially to the emperor 
of Russia. In leaving France, and 
looking back to his own states, it 
was gratifying to indulge the ex- 
pectation that he might follow the 
same generous policy, and restore 
freedom to Poland. 

House of commons, April 21.— 
General Matthew presented peti- 
tions from the catholics of Tippe- 
rary and Clonmell, claiming com- 
plete emancipation. He had al- 
ways professed his readiness, should 
the eloquent member for Dublin 
not bring this question forward on 
the general petitions, to bring it 
forward himself on these particular 
ones. From the great change in 
the state of affairs, he now thought 
i improper to bring the catholic 
question forward this session: he 
nevertheless remained a warm 
friend to full and free emancipae 
tion. His holiness the pope sur- 
rounded by his reverend cardinals 
was restored to the former splen- 
dour of his throne, and hismajesty’s 
Ministers ought to lose no time in 
opening a communication with the 
holy see. He understood: that his 
holiness was willing to take any 
steps that might bring the differ- 
ences between the government and 
the catholics to an amicable adjust- 
ment. He thought the communi- 
cation might be made through lord 
Wellington, whom he wished to see 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, It was 
strange that this country, once 
deemed the most liberal, was now 
the only one where civil disabilities 
gn account of religion existed. The 
once bigoted protestant state of 
Holland, by an article in its recent 
constitution, had determined that 
all existing religions should be 
equally protected, and that the 
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members of all had an equal right 
to hold offices. In another consti- 
tution—the most superb monument 
of human foresight which had ever 
been erected, drawn up by the 
greatest statesman perhaps that had 
ever existed, the prince of Bene. 
vento, he met with an article de. 
claring, that all religions, with the 
fullest freedom of worship, were 


‘puarantied : that the ministers of 


all were to be treated alike, and 
were alike admissible into all of- 
fices. After such examples, were 
any in this country so bigoted as 
to refuse emancipation to five mil 
lions of good and loyal catholic 
subjects ? He had changed his opi- 
nion of his majesty’s ministers, and 
he rejoiced that his efforts to assist 
their downfall, and accelerate their 
overthrow, had been unsuccessful. 
There was no man who would not 
acknowledge that they had saved 
civilized Europe from bondage ; 
exalted the country; and brought 
the world from a state of universal 
war, to a state of universal peace. 
If it came to his vote, he should be 
glad if they were to remain mini- 
sters for ever; yet until the long- 
wished emancipation was obtained 
he should continue to watch. their 
conduct, though not with a preju- 
diced, yet with a jealous eye. 

The petitions were thenread, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A member observed, that as 
there had reports been spread 
respecting the intended marriage 
of the princess Charlotte of Wales, 
he wished to know whether the 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
any communication to make to 
the house on this most important 
subject. 

Mr. Vansittart said, that it would 
beimproper for him to say any thing 
on this delicate subject, as be had no 
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cation respecting it. The commu- 

nication would of course be made 

without delay, as soon as such a 

step became proper. 

r, Whitbread observed, that it 
was extraordinary that the import- 
ant step which had been deter- 
mined on, should first have been 
communicated by a foreign prince 
to his subjects, before it had been 
noticed to the house of commons. 
In this, as on other occasions, they 
had been treated with great disre- 
spect. Taking it for granted that 
the sovereien prince of the Nether- 
lands had not told an untruth, he 
hoped that when the communica. 
tion was made (which of course 
must be made, with a view to the 
hecessary pecuniary arrangements), 
it would be accompanied with a re- 
commendation to adopt such legis- 
lative provisions as might secure 
her royal highness from being taken 
out of the kingdom and detained 
from it, in a manner which might 
be extremely detrimental to the in- 
terests of the kingdom, and which 
might occur without such enact- 
ment. 

April22,—Lord Morpeth moved 
that the speech of the speaker, ad- 
dressed to the regent at the close of 
the last session of parliament, be 
now read. This having been done, 
his lordship observed, that in mak- 
Ing a proposition respecting a part 
of that speech he felt the difficul- 
ties he had to contend against, and 
that he should appear presumptu- 
Ous: these arose partly from the 
regard naturally felt for the hich 
station which the right honourable 
— held, and still more for 
the assiduity and ability with which 
the duties of that station had been 
discharged. * But these combined 
(said his lordship, addressing him- 
self to the speaker,) to give addi- 
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tional importance to every thin 
that fell from your lips, and afford. 
ed additional motives for entering 
into a protest of this sort, that a 
dangerous precedent might not be 
fortified by the influence of so pow- 
erful an example.” He begged 
leave to premise, however, that, 
high and important as was the si- 
tuation. of the speaker, it was a si- 
tuation and office completely within 
the jurisdiction of the house. He 
referred to two cases in which the 
speakers had incurred the displea- 
sure of the house,—in 1647 and 
1667,—and in the latter case sir 
Edward Seymour was speaker. 
Some parts of the speech on 
which he was about to express his 
sentiments were highly laudable. 
The congratulations on the prospect 
which the events of the campaign 
afforded, were now more than re- 
alized—the united efforts and mo- 
deration of this country and its al- 
lies had stamped the independence 
of nations, and given the prospect - 
of lengthened peace to the civilized 
world. He was far-also from ob- 
jectinge tothe energetic language in 
which the splendid triumphs of lord 


‘Wellington were extolled. He 


meant to animadvert on that which 
related to the most important topic 
of domestic policy, the claims of 
the catholics, and the proceedings 
of the house on what was called the 
catholic bil]. On the motion of his - 
lordship, the proceedings on this 
subject were read from the journals, 
and in particular the resolution, 
“That it was adviseable to provide 
for the removal of the disabilities 
under which his majesty’s Roman 
catholic subjects labour, providing 
at the same time all due securities 
for the establishments of the coun- 
try, both in church and state,” 
Notwithstanding this resolution, 
which had been embodied in the 
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preamble of a bill which ‘Went 
through a second reading, the 
speaker in addressing the prince re- 
gent had held the following lan- 
guage on this measure: 

« But, sir, these are not the only 
subjects to which our attention has 
been called ; other momentous 
changes have been proposed for 
our consideration, Adhering, how- 
ever, to ‘those laws by which the 
throne, the parliament, and the go- 
vernment of this country are made 
fundamentally protestant, we have 
not consented to allow that those 
who acknowledge a foreign jurts- 
diction should be authorised to ad- 
minister the powers and iurisdic- 
tions of this realm; willing as we 
are, nevertheless, and willing as I 
trust we ever shall be, to allow the 
largest scope toreligioustoleration.” 

t was to this part of the speech 
that his lordship meant to call the 
attention of the Seroee It was con- 
trary to parliamentary usage for 
the speaker to acquaint the king at 
the close of the session with any 
proceeding which had taken place 
in that house, before such proceed 
ings had received their natural ter- 
mination. In support of this doc- 
trine his lordship referred to the 
speeches of sir Spencer Compton, 
Mr. speaker Onslow, and others. 
Sir Fletcher Norton had been 
thought to have outstepped his pro- 
vince, but still that speech referred 
to a measure which terminated in 
that house. Sir Edward Turner in 
the days of Charles II. had indeed 
taken a very extensive view of the 
litical conduct of government ; 
cen neither that, nor the addresses 
of speakers during the reigns of 
the Tudor family, could be regard- 
ed as safe precedents. Of these it 
might be said, that whatever mean- 
ness could conceive or flattery sug- 
gest, Was to be found in them abun- 
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dantly. In one, Henry the Eighth 
was compared for wesdom to Solo. 
mon, for beauty to Absalom, for 
strength to Sampson ; and, in fine, 
that he could only be likened to 
that glorious luminary the sun, 
But though these speeches abound. 
ed with flattery and pedantry, they 
did not communicate the result of 
debates in that house which led to 
no specific measure. ‘There was 
one speaker who had a just idea of 
his offe, who, when Charles I. 
entered the long parliament to de- 
mand the five members obnoxious 
to him, said, that “ he had neither 
eyes tosee, ears tohear, nor tongueto 
speak, butas the house'directedhim.” 

Having thus stated what he con- 
ceived to be the duty of the speaker, 
he should apply his observations to 
what took place relative to the ¢a- 
tholic bill. That bill had only gone 
through its second reading ; yet the 
speech of the speaker intimated that 
the house had come to a complete 
decision. In what condition would 
be the privileges of the house, if 
the speaker had it in his power thus 
to pronounce with regard to their 
opinions ? After alluding to several 
branches ot domestic policy, it is 
observed in the speech, that other 
momentous changes have been_pro- 
posed. But by whom were they pro- 
posed? Not by the crown, in which 
it might be right to inform the 
crown of their fate; but by a mem- 
ber, of the highest talents certainly, 
but sull only a private member; 
and their failure ought not to have 
been promulgated to the crown by 
any self-constituted authérity. With 
regard to the catholics of Ireland, 
it might have been hoped, that the 
refusal of full compliance with their 
wishes would not have been aggra- 
vated by any gratuitous comments 
in an unauthorised communication. 
The next words to be noticed 
were, 
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« We continue to adhere to 


* were, 
the fundamental laws.” Where, 
however, was the correctness 


of this statement, or what alter- 
ation in the fundamental laws 
would be caused by admitting ca- 
tholics into parliament? ‘That con- 
stitution which was framed by ca- 
tholic parliaments, would still sure- 
ly have existed even in such an 
event. The catholics were also 
described as “ acknowledging a 
foreign jurisdiction.”” Would it not 
have been well to have abstained 
from any implied suspicion of the 
loyalty of men suffering under dis- 
appointment? Future speakers, on 
such a precedent, might make the 
failure of a bill the vehicle of se- 
rious imputation. It was his object 
to substantiate the principle, that the 
speaker ought not to make any com- 
munication tothe crown, of measures 
which had occupied the attention of 
parliament, but had not been con- 
sented to.—In the time of Henry 
IV. this principle was clearly re- 
cognised. His lordship then pro- 


fessed that his object was to keep - 


the sources of our freedom unim- 
paired ; to keep alive the sacred fire 
of constitutional jealousy, and the 
oxy of that constitution which 
ad jong been the envy of the 
world, the theme of the eloquent, 
the study of the philosopher, and 
which other nations had assumed 
as their model. These were the 
views with which he moved “ that 
a special entry should be made on 
the journals, that it ought not to be 
drawn into a precedent for the 
speaker to communicate to the 
throne any thing which had en- 
gaged the attention of the house, 
but had not been consented to.” 
TheSpeaker, having read this re- 
solution, said, that after a motion 
implying a serious charge of mise 
conduct, the house would not be 
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surprised that he should be desirous 
of offering himself to its attention. 
The mode of proceeding that had 
been adopted was in itself injuri- 
ous to the character of the house: 
he had expected a distinct and open 
charge from the noble lord. Never- 
theless, as the resolution was found. 
ed on a presumption of misconduct, 
he hoped he might be permitted to 
show that such accusation is wholly 
groundless. He humbly submitted 
to the house, that all or any of the 
matters that might have occupied 
the attention of the house during its 
session, may be noticed in the 
speaker’s speech on the occasion. 
In the journals of the house of 
lords, such speeches are uniformly 
entered, and in Hatsell’s Reports it 
is thus laid down—“It has been 
customary, on the speaker presente 
ing the bills of supply on the last 
day of session, for the speaker to 
make a speech at the bar of the 
lords, either immediately arising 
out of the subject matter of the 
bill itself, or, when at the close of 
the session, recapitulating the prin- 
cipal objects which have employed 
the attention of the commons du- 
ring their sitting.” The right ho- 
nourable gentleman then referred 
to numerous speeches of this kind 
from the time of Henry VIII. and 
proved from them that it was usual 
in such speeches to touch upon 
various subjects, and upon ques- 
tions agitated within the walls of 
that house, and concerning its pri- 
vileges. He referred also to a 
speech on the records of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, when, in 1792, a 
bill was brought in allowing cathos 
lics to intermarry with protestants, 
which was rejected while it was in 
committee. Mr. speaker Foster 
thought it his duty to refer to this 
important bill in his speech, and for 


that speech he received the sonaine 
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of the house. —From these instances 
he concluded that on such occasions 
the speaker is at liberty to refer to 
measures that have been discussed, 
unlimited by any consideration as 
to their progress or failure.—In the 
second place, with respect to the 
question, whether the proceedings 
of the house on the claims of the 
Roman catholics were noticed in a 
roper manner, he submitted to the 
foaue that its proceedings were 
stated with truth and correctness. 
He had distinctly said that the 
house did not think proper to ad- 
mit Roman catholics to participate 
in the legislature. Could less have 
been said? ‘The bill contained a 
clause for granting to the catholics 
political power, and this was nega- 
tived in the committee. He had 
said nothing of what the house 
might do at another time and under 
different circumstances. Ashe had 
conceived it to be the duty of the 
speaker to state as nearly as possible 
mh motive by which the house was 
actuated in such a case, he had 
mentioned those reasons in pointing 
out that the laws require the throne, 
the legislature, and the rovernment 
to be protestant ; and that the’ ca- 
tholics admit a foreign jurisdiction. 
The right honourable gentleman 
then contended against the position 
that the speaker can have no know- 
ledge of what is done by the house 
when in a committee, and conclud- 
ed with observing that great antho- 
rities had made the path of his duty 
plain, and on those authorities he 
hoped to establish his vindication : 
m his own conscience he stood ac. 
quitted in what he had done, net 
only as a servant of the house, but 
as 2 representative of the people, 
Mr. Whitbread said, that with all 
the respect he felt for the right ho- 
nourable rentleman’s functions as a 
speaker—with all the esteem that 
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he felt for him individually ag 4 
man, he still remained of opiniog 
that he had no authority, indirectly 
from precedent, or directly from 
that house, to make the communi. 
cation to the throne (being, as he 
had himself stated, the servant of 
the house,) which he had done at 
the close of the last session. After 
along and able speech, in which 
Mr. Whitbread showed that the pre. 
cedents produced by the right ho. 
nourable the speaker did not give 
him the authority he had pretended 
to derive from them, he concluded 
with moving “ That all the words 
after the word ‘ That’ be omitted, 
for the purpose of introducing —“ it 
appears to this house, that Mr. 
speaker did, at the close of the last 
session, at the bar of the house of 
lords, communicate to his royal 
highness the prince regent certain 
proceedings of this house, had ina 
committee of the whole house, re. 
lative to his majesty’s Roman cas 
tholic subjects, which did not ter- 
minate in anyact done by the house; 
and did inform his royal highness 
of the motives and reasons which 
he presumed actuated the members 
in the proceedings they took; 
whereby he was guilty of a viola- 
tion of the trust reposed in him, 
and a breach of the privileges of 
this house, of which he is the chosen 
guardian and protector.” 

Mr. Creevey seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Bankes defended the preces 
dents urged by the speaker. 

Mr. Wynne took a long and able 
review of the history of parliamen- 
tary precedents, and contended 
against the discretionary power 
which the speaker appeared to him 
to have assumed unwarrantably. 

Sir John Newport said, that if the 
exercise of such a privilege as that 
assumed by ‘the speaker were al- 

lowed 








lowed to pass with impunity, the 
next step would be to point out pars 
ticular indwiduals for the anima d- 
version of the crown: and if this 
was done, it was clear that the sos 
vereign would soon be intr duce d 
to the house to overawe Uieir ais- 
cussions, and put an end to that 
liberty of debate which had hither- 
to formed a leading feature of the 
constitution. 


Mr. Plunkett considered the 


‘ . +. 
speech of the speaker as one of the 


most formidable attacks that had 
been made upon the freedom of 
parliament since the revolution, It 
fell upon the house with peculiar 
severity, as they could not in this 
case assert their rights without, in 
the person of their speaker, impair- 
ing their dignity. ‘he honourable 
gentleman then commented on that 
part of the speaker’s speech which 
tormed the principal subject of ani- 
madversion. Supposing the speaker 
to have been at liberty to make his. 
general remarks, yet he must con- 
ceive that his speech was not cer- 
tainly a wilful misrepresentation, 
but yet absolutely a misrepresenta- 
tion of the sentiments even of the 
committee, All that passed in the 
committee was, that a specific mea- 
sure was rejected on the specific se- 
curities, ‘I'he other important parts 
ot the bill were never pressed for 
further discussion: yet the speaker 
indulged, in an address to the 
throne, in his surmises and sur¢es- 
tions and opinions of the prevail- 
ing sense of the house. The cir- 
cumstances were clear, that those 
WO Opposed a part of the measure 
in the committee were actuated by 
various and different reasons. Then 
low could the speaker venture to 
state what was‘ the feeling or the 
Opinion that swayed the majority? 
Not ten members perhaps agreed, 
and yet he took upon himself to as 
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sien motives to the whole. Two 
hundred and forty-seven members 
had declared the catholics admis- 
sible on the specific securities of the 
bill. Would any man put his hand 
on his heart, and say, upon his ho- 
nour, that he believed the majority 
of four would put the question final- 
ly to rest? Evidently it must come 
back again; the measure was un- 
finished. But how was it to be pur- 
sued, if opposed by royal artillery 
on its march? If the speaker were 
justifiable, so might the throne be, 
in its remarks. When the speaker 
dwelt on the services of our great 
commander, on. the hard fought 
battle of the Douro, on the victory 
of Vimiera, and so forth, who did 
not echo back his sentiments with 
joy and pride ?—Every Irish heart 
exulted with peculiar rapture in re- 
collecting that his country gave 
birth to that illustrious man !——But 
was that exactly the moment to be 
selected for pronouncing at the bar 
of the house of lords, and before 
the throne, the doom of those ca- 
tholics, the sluices of whose hearts’ 
blood had been opened,to pour it 
jorth for the gaining of those splen- 
did victories? It had been a Ro- 
man custom to introduce a slave in 
a triumphant procession. Here, 
while the speaker was enwreathing 
the head of the conqueror with me- 
rited laurels, those who shed their 
blood in achieving conquests were 
to be the only persons who were not 
to share by the profits of success in 
the rights of citizens. It had been 
much better had the topic been en- 
tirely omitted. 

Mr. B. Bathurt vindicated the 
conduct of the speaker, as being 
fully warranted by the. general 
usage, many speakers having gone 

reatly further than he had done. 
Fie should propose in the first place 


tonegative Mr, Whitbread’s amend 
ment, 
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ment, and then to negative the ori- 
ginal motion also. 

Lord Morpeth declared that he 
had meant nothing ambiguous in the 
use of the words “ or elsewhere.” 

Mr. Whitbread stated it to be 
his determination not to withdraw 
his amendment, so that it might 
appear on the journals, He should 
not, however, press it to a division. 

The house then divided on the 
eriginal motion : 


Ayes . . - 106 
Noes . . . 274 

Majority against the mo- 
tion . - « 6 « « +168 


April 25.—On the second read- 
ing of sir Samuel Romilly’s bill 
on the corruption of blood, the 
right hon. C. Yorke said, that 
the alteration of an ancient law of 
the land, as old as the laws of land- 
ed property, since the Norman cen- 
quest, ought not to be adopted 
without the strongest grounds, 
enher on account of its ferry 
tages, or of the advantages likely 
to accrue from such a change. 
Pfs objections were not so strong 
against some parts of the bill, as 
against others; yet the least ob- 
jectionable part was, in his mind, 
disadvantageous to landed proper- 
ty, and involved the escheat to the 
lord of the manor. But the main 
part was what related to hightreason, 
and the higher felonies. Corruption 
of blood was of as much antiquity 
as the succession of the eldest son, 
and the non-succession of the brother 
by the half blood. The alteration 
was therefore of a serious nature. 
Lord Coke had stated, that if the 
wife of the attainted person lost her 
dower, and their children their 
honours and inheritance, it was be- 
cause it Was necessary to increase 
the tear of committing crimes that 
brought such fatal consequences on 
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those who were the most dear ty 
them. Why, then, should the prin. 
ciples of the old law be now altered 
or departed from? Was there any 
particular grievance now to com 
plain of ? It must appear to every 
man of candid mind, as a slur cast 
upon the long and benevolent reign 
of our present sovereign, to say that 
there was now any particular occa. 
sion to introduce such an alteration, 
After the revolutions in America 
and France, and the rebellion in Ire. 
Jand, had set the minds of many men 
adrift, he did not think it a proper 
time to relax the severity of the law 
in cases of high treason. He cone 
cluded by moving an amendment 
to the first clause, which went 
to prevent the operation of the bill 
extending to cases of high treason, 
petty treason, and murder. 

Sir James Mackintosh agreed 
that this doctrine was almost as 
ancient as any other part of our law, 
and yet the mere antiquity of it did 
not appear to him a sutiicient ground 
for retaining it. Many of our ane 
cient laws had taken the hint of the 
barbarous times in which they had 
their origin, and had therefore been 
properly repealed. The torture of 
the peine forte et durz, the burning 
women in cases of petty treason, 
and the writ de heretico comburendo, 
were all of as great antiquity as this 
outline of corruption of blood ; and 
yet they had, in enlightened times, 
been all of them done away. He 
should perhaps have contented 
himself with giving a silent vote 
upon this subject, if he had not been 
a native of Scotland, and a repre- 
sentative of a great body of landed 
proprietors in that country. 
ruption of blood, in cases of treason, 
never was part of the old law of 
Scotland; nor, as he believed, of 
any country but this. It was first 
extended to Scotland by the act of 
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the 7th of queen Anne, and with 
the express proviso that it should 
expire at the death of the Pretender. 
[t was on this ground alone that the 
members for North Britain did not 
oppose its introduction, and it might 
be considered as in some degree a 
supplementary article of the union. 
Bishop Burnet states expressly, that 
in the discussions upon it, he was 
told that it would be just and rea- 
sonable to have this law repealed 
in good times, By whom was he 
so told? Doubtless by those great 
men, lords Somers and Cowper, 
who had so great an influence in 
these times. The whole course of 
the argument then was, that it must 
be considered merely as a tempo- 
rary measure, and it was not at all 
defended on any general principle. 
In 1743, this'act was again extended 
during the lives of the sons of the 
Pretender; and it was not until 
1799 that it was made perpetual 
He therefore considered that this 
act, passed only fifteen years ago, 
Was an innovation on the principles 
declared by all the great statesmen 
and legislators for the last century. 
This doctrine of corruption of blood 
appeared to him the most éxquisite 
and unmeaning injustice that could 
well be conceived. If any man had 
been devising an anti-Utopian go- 
vernment, where eyery principle 
fontrary to right should be adopted, 
he thought that it would hardly be 
possible to invent a doctrine which 
would affect the guilty less, or 
transfer the punishment more upon 
the ‘nnocent, than this doctrine of 
corruption of blood, 

Che solicitor general thought the 
antiquity of a law was a stron 
argument why any proposed altera- 
oor of it should be well and ma- 
of "Y considered. The general law 

corruption of blood had been re- 
coguised time after time by a va- 
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riety of acts of parliament, wherein 
new felonies had been created, and 
frem which the penalty of corrups 
tion of blood had been expressly ex- 
cepted, thus confirming it as ef- 
fectually and almost with equal 
force, as if re-enacted. He hoped 
the house would pause, therefore, 
before they consented to any altera- 
tion of a punishment which was 
founded in the principle of commion 
law, was recognised by Magna 
Charta, and over and over again by 
repeated acts of parliament. Cors 
ruption of blood, as far as it related 
to treason, he was most decidedly 
of opinion ought not to be taken 
away, because its operation upon 
the affections and sympathies of 
men was such as might have the ef- 
fect of deterrimg them from the 
commission of enormous and despe- 
rate crimes; and though he should 
prefer that the obligations of moral 
duty might be alone suilicient. to 
carb the licentiousness of vice, yet, 
as they well knew thar such ebliga- 
tions were not always effective, he, 
for one, felt no objection in making 
the best affections of our nature cone 
trol its worst passions. With re- 
gard tefelonies, corruption of blood, 
as far as it reached them, might he 
taken into consideration. 

Sir S. Romilly replied, and ona 
division the second reading was 
carried by a majority of one. 

April 26.—Mr, Pascoe Grenfell 
rose to make a motion respecting 
the sinking fund ; not so much for 
the purpose of stating his own opi- 
nions, as for that of obtaining those 
of the house.. He wished to con- 
sider that clause of the sinking fund 
act which allowed the application 
of part of that fund to the service of 
the year. It was the act of the 26th 
of the king that laid the foundation 
of the sinking fund: it was a system 
simple in its principles, powerfully 

efficacious 
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efficacious in its operat ions, and bet- 
ter than any that had ever been de- 
vised for the benefit of our finances. 
By it, considerable sums were taken 
from the consolidated fund, and 
vested in the hands of the commis- 
sioners, for keeping down the nae 
tional debt. The adherence to this 
and other acts had been long and 
uninterrupted ; and vast sums had 
been acc umulated for s salutary pure 
poses. This was a subject on which 
a man that had never seen the Stock- 
market mightform as good a judge- 
ment-as any other. ‘The price must 
necessarily depend, in a great mea- 
sure, on the supply that was thrown 
into the market. The present mode 
was a very circuitous one, and he 
thought that it was easy to prove 
that it was not the best. He would 
suppose the case of a gentleman 
really wanting to borrow 10,0007. 
on a large estate; what would be 
thought of the person who would 
advise him to get one broker to bring 
bills of his into the market to the 
amount of 29,000/. and then send 
another broker to buy up 12,0002. 
of thos e bills? And vet that was 
precisely the manner - which the 
nation was advised to act. Tf asum 
of 10 millions was reall’ wanting, 
the course taken was to raise a loan 
of 22 millions, and let the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt buy upto the amount of 
12 millions. He had heard many 
speak of the great advantages to the 
money mar ket from the steady pur- 
chases of the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt; he 
believed, however, that if another 
system was ado )pted by which the 
loans were smalle r, the funds would 
be higher. While the commissioners 
were comm x into the r varket with 
their bank-notes to buy up a part of 
the old debt, the contractors tor the 
new loan were coming in also with 
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their omnium and scrip to the same 
amount, which must tend as 5 much 
to d lepress the funds as the buying 

up of an equal quantity of the debt 
by the commissioners 1 — Ro to 
raise them. As fas : ‘the as the 
commissioners poured their ms oney 
into the market, the contractors for 
it out. Tf} he wet 
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should answer, t at they would gain 
the advantages which now go to the 
sudseribers for the loan. If the com 
missioners, for ex: ample » had their 
share of the pri fits for the last lo an, 
there would have been a gain to the 


public of above a mulion, from the 
premiums the shares sold at.. It 
would be the same in all those cases 
where the loans are profitable, as 
the profit would then go to the pub. 
lic, instead of the contractors. He 
believed, also, that if the loans were 
smaller, there would be much more 
competition, and consequently bet. 
ter terms gained for the public. His 
object w as only that the subject 
should have a full consideration, 
He should at present only move for 
‘An account of the money et 
pended by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, 
as also of the average price at which 
the debt was redeemed, without 
distinguishing the funds in which 
the sto ck was redeemed.” 
‘he chancellor of the exchequet 
saw nothing ob jectionable in the 
motion, and thought the house was 
much indebted to the hon, gentle 
man for the ideas he had thrown 
out. He had very candidly stated, 
that as to the incre: ise of the debt 
within the year, it would be nearl] 
the same whether ae money was 
raised in the present mode by.a 
larger loan, and the commi ‘ssioners 
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whether the loans were smaller, and 
the commissioners were to contract 
for the remainder. Although it 
might be nearly the same as to the 
amount of debt, yet it was not sup- 

ysed that it would be the same as 
to its effect on the money market. 
It was generally supposed by those 
most conversant with the money 
market, that the steady purchases 
of the commissioners prevented the 

eat fluctuation’ that otherwise 
would take place, He was far, 
however, from saying that cases 
might not occur, in which it might 
be proper to follow the course sug- 
gested by the hon. gentleman: for 
example, if there was any improper 
combination among the bidders to 
obtain an unfair advantage from the 
public. He would also allow that, 
in cases of very favourable loans, it 
would be desirable that the com- 
missioners should havea share in 


the advantage. It must, however, 
’ . - 

be recollected, that the loan of the 
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sast year had been peculiarly fa- 
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that then the public 
would have loss instead of profit. It 
would be a great object indeed to 
increase the competition for the 
loans ; but from all the inguirtes he 
had made upon the subject, he was 
wduced to believe that more persons 
would bid for a loan of twenty-two 
mullions,. if the commissioners con- 
tinued their present system of pur- 
chasing, than would bid for a loan 
of ten millions, if they were to dis- 
continue it. He could also see 
another case in which it might per- 
haps be right to follow the course 
suggested by the hon, gentleman; 
and that was in the case of so small 
a loan being wanted, as the com- 
“are might take themselves 
pete assistance from any body 
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Mr. 8, Thornton thought that it 
would have been impossible to have 
raised the national debt from the’ 
amount of 268 millions to 900 mil- 
lions, if it had not been for the 
operation of the sinking fund in the 
hands of the commissioners for the 
reduction of the debt, He thought 
that, after the considerable sum 
diverted from the sinking fund last 
year, it would be highly impolitie 
to interfere with it at present. There 
was always at the market a quanti- 
ty of floating stock, which must nes 
cessarily be sold ; and if it were not 
for the steady purchases made by 
the commissioners, there must ne- 
cessarily be great fluctuations which 
would be highly inconvenient. He 
was afraid that even the agitation 
of the present question would have 
a serious effect in depressing the 
funds, which were now (whether 
from thé apprehension of a very 
large loan, or some other cause) at 
least seven per-cent. lower than they 
were before the abdication of Bona- 
parte had been known. 

The account was then ordered, 

April 27.—Mr. sergeant Onslow 
rose tp bring in a bili tor the repeal 
of a part of the statute of the Sth of 
Elizabeth. Almost from the pass- 
ing of that act, every intelligent 
writer had’considered it as unjust, 
injurious, impolitic, and even dise 
graceful to our statute books. No 
good author had written in its 
favour: it had been frittered away 
in courts of justice, and was looked 
at as perfectly unfit for its purposes, 
with respect to those who had of- 
fended against its provisions. The 
mode in which prosecutions were 
carried on under it, was frequently 
by joint persons, and originated in 
malignity and personal resentment. 
No regular determinations had been 
given upon it. The judges were 
even obliged to assume the charace 
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ter of legislators, rather than that of 
expositors of the law; and thus the 
statute remained under the erro- 
neous idea that the poison was taken 
out of it. Among the apparent 
absurdities of the decisions of courts 
upon the subject, it had been de- 
cided that a gardener was a trade, 
that it did not require so much skill 
as to make an apprenticeship neces- 
sary; but, on the contrary, that the 
trade not only of a cook, but of a 
dealer in chickens, did require an 
apprenticeship. In fact, the juries 
always found themselves most re- 
luctant to give a verdict for those 
penalties, dihoush informed by the 
judges that such was the law. There 
was no one point in law so unset- 
tled, or so hard to be ascertained. 
He had known judges divided 2 
against 2 in the case of a gentleman 
exercising the trade of a miller, on 
a very large capital of his own, as 
it was contended on the other hand, 
that he had no right to exercise that 
trade without serving an appren- 
ticeship. In the county of Northum- 
berland they had tound out that so 
much skill was required in cutting 
a cork, that informations had been 
brought against persons exercising 
the trade of cork-cutters without 
serving an apprenticeship; and at 
the time the notice of his motion 
was given, they were also going to 
attack the chimney-sweepers. In- 
stead of promoting trade, the system 
had been highly injurious to it, 
Nevertheless, on the examinations 
before a commutee of that house, 
there was swearing on the part of 
all the trades, that apprenticeships 
were absolutely necessary. Basket- 
makers and pipe-makers swore that 
seven years was the shortest time in 
which their trade could be learned. 
The provisions of the act of the 5th 
Elizabeth, however, extended only 
to the trades then recognised, and 





many of our important trades floy. 
rished more without such a system, 
It had been found advisable to re. 
peal the law with respect to our 
great staple, the woollen manufac. 
ture. It had since been repealed 
with respect to hatters, wool-comb. 
ers, and other trades. ‘The act was, 
in “effect, inoperative as to good 
purposes, and made oppressive for 
bad purposes. It was a striking 
instance; that at Birmingham there 
were frequently numbers of men 
thrown out of one particular em. 
ployment. What were they then to 
do? Were they all immediately to 
become chargeable to the parish; 
or were they to be liable to penal. 
ties, if they took to some other oc- 
cupation? In consequence of the 
happy news that had now been of- 
ficially communicated of the sus 
pension of hostilities, contracts for 
making gunelocks were counter. 
manded, whereby 20 or 30,000 per- 
sons would be thrown out of this 
employment. What were those men 
to do, unless turn their industry to 
some other branch? Many of those 
who had been lately employed in 
making guns, had formerly been 
employed as button-makers; and, 
on the decay of that trade, had 
turned to making gun-locks, with- 
out having served any regular ape 
prenticeship. After some further 
observations, he concluded by mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal so much of the act of the 5th 
of Elizabeth as related to the 
penalties. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the gene- 
ral reasoning of the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman seemed to go 2 
the principle, that skill aad talent 
were not obtained by indentures. 
Now, notwithstanding the opinions 
of most of the writers on this sub- 
ject, he did not think this - bare as- 
sertion was of itself a sufficient 
ground 
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ground to induce the house to adopt 

so serious a change, as to remove 

the system of apprenticeships alto- 

ether. He suggested that it would 

better to refer it to a committee 

to present a report, after hearing 
evidence from the different trades. 

After Mr. sergeant Onslow had 
replied shortly to different objec- 
tions, the original question was put 
and carried. : 

House of lords, April 29.— 
Lord Holland ns his noble 
friend (Liverpool) inhi8 place, said, 
he was desirous of ascertaining from 
him the exactimport of the suspen- 
sion or cessation of hostilities, 
which he had announced the other 
day. When his noble friend said 
that a convention for the suspension 
of hostilities had been signed be- 
tween France and the allies, did he 
mean to state that Norway was in- 
cluded among those powers be- 
tween whom hostilities had ceased? 
» Lord Liverpool said, he had no 
hesitation in stating, in reply to the 
question put by his noble friend, 
that Norway was not included in 
the suspension of hostilities. 

Lord Holland.—Was it to be 


understood from that statement 


that we were at war with Norway? 

Lord Liverpool.—He had no ob- 
jection whatever to state the fact, 
that orders had been given at the 
proper place (the Admiralty) to 
take measures for the blockade of 
the ports of Norway. 

Lord Grey.—It was then to be 
understood from this statement, 
that the ports of Norway were to 
be blockaded by Great Britain, in 
order to compel Norway by famine 
to submit to unite itself with a fo- 
reign power against its inclination! 

¢ heard this avowed with equal 
astonishment and grief. What 
Was to be done upon this, he did 
Rot know, The matter was in the 

1314, 
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hands of his noble friend. But 
some motion ought to be made, 
that the subject might be thorough- 
ly sifted. 

Lord Holland moved the second 
reading of the Dulwich ne 
bill, and stated thatthe object of it 
was merely to enable the master to 
marry. By the statutes made for 
the regulation of the college by the 
founder, the master could not be a 
married man. This had been found 
very inconvenient, and was not 
suited to the present state of so- 
ciety. If their lordships permitted 
the bill to go into a committee, he 
should undertake to show that this 
alteration could not be fairly consi- 
dered as inconsistent with the in- 
tention of the founder; and at any 
rate, if it appeared that any regu- 
lation of this description was adverse 
to the public interest, it was the du- 
ty and within the power of par- 
liament to apply the remedy.— 
This was not without precedent, 
as something of the same kind had 
been done in the case of Morden 
college in 1806. ‘The college was 
founded at a time when, by the 
law, the ecclesiastical heads of col- 
leges weie not permitted to marry. 
When laymen were placed at the 
heads of colleges, it was thought 
advisable to subject them to the 
same celibacy. Dut at the-Refor- 
mation, the prohibition as to the 
ecclesiastical heads of colleges was 
done away, while it continued 4 to 
laymen—the former being held to 
celibacy only by the general law 
which was abolished, while the pri- 
vate statutes still remained in force 
as to laymen at the heads of col- 
leges. It could hardly be consi- 
dered as consonant to the intention 
of the founder, that, under this 
change of circumstances, the sta- 
tute as to the celibacy of the master 
should continue in force. It would 
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certainly be highly beneficial to the 
college that this bill should pass ; 
for, if they consented to go intoa 
committee, he understood that the 
necessity almost of such a change 
in the regulations might be proved. 
There were several absurd statutes 
besides this, which, perhaps, it 
might be proper te alter, though 
that was not the object at present. 
The college was eno the necessity 
of electing a man of the name of 
Allen, who should be an unmarried 
man, and they were obliged to pro- 
ceed to the election within a fort- 
night from the commencement of 
the vacancy. It was obvious that, 
when vacancies frequentlyoccurred, 
improper persons must therefore 
sometimes be chosen. He had 
stated so much, on account of the 
industry which had been exerted 
out of doors with respect to this 
bill; but in hopes that the house 
would suffer the bill to be commit. 
ted, he should say nothing further 
on the subject at this time. 

Lord Elenborough was decided- 
ly adverse to the principle of the 
bill. 

The earl of Liverpool, lord 
Grenville, and the lord chancel. 
lor, were for the bill going to a 
commiutice. 

The duke of Norfolk, though 
he seemed to entertain strong 
doubts upon some points connected 
with the subject, thought the bill 
fit to be proceeded in. 

It was then read a second time, 
and reterred to an out-door com- 
mittee, which was ordered to sit 
on Monday ; to ‘which day their 
lordships adjourned. But the bill 
was afterwards abandoned. 

On the order of the day being 
read for the house resolving itselt 
into a committee on the ‘simple 

; i 
contract debt bill, 
Mr. sergeant Best opposed the 








speaker’s leaving the chair, and 
stated his objections to the bill at 
considerable length. The law as 
it at present stood was sutlicient to 
enable the creditor to recover, if 
certain stipulations were made in 
the contract: he therefore consider. 
ed the bill would be in a great 
measure nugatory. He thought it 
would open a door for unjust de. 
mands being made on the proper- 
ty of the dead, when they could 
not be resisted; and would there. 
fore be very injurious. Many ct 
the best lawyers who had given 
their attention to the subject, were 
of opinion such a measure would 
be most pernicious. Under these 
circumstances he could not consent 
to such an alteration being made 
in the law. He moved as an amend. 
ment, that the bill should be com- 
mitted on that day six months, 

Sir A. Pigot said, the proposition 
that a man who had incurred debts, 
and who possessed property, should 
not pay those debts, was one which 
he could not comprehend. He 
had long wished to see the law of 
the country improved with respect 
to simple contract debts, It was 
now three centuries since men had 
been able to dispose of property by 
law, indischarge of their debts; but 
150 years of that time it had been 
in the power of testators fraudulently 
to disappoint even those creditors 
which lawyers called “ creditors in 
specialty.” One hundred and fifty 
years had passed since a law had 
been framed to prevent thosefrauds; 
but up to the present time, if a man 
avoided certain forms in his con- 
tracts, he might not only leave his 
property to his posterity unencum- 
bered by his debts, but he might 
even sell it to strangers, aliens from 
lis blood, and thus defeat all his 
creditors. ‘[‘hat such a law ought 
no longer to exist, if a remedy 
could 
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could be found, or that it ought to 
have existed so long, he would ne- 
yer admit. He wished it to be 
borne in mind, on whom the loss 
must fall in such cases. It fell on 
honest, industrious creditors; on 
urtisans, tradesmen, and manuiac- 
turers, not on the capitalist who 
holds a mortgage on the estate for 
15 or 20,0002. ‘The evilto which tt 
was proposed to supply a remedy, 
was one which they all knew to 
exist. ‘They all knew, that in ma- 
ny cases the simple contract credi- 
tors were utterly disappointed of 
getting that to which they were 
justly entitled. He had never re- 
flected on this subject without be- 
ing lost in surprise, that the law 
should have remained in its pre- 
sent imperfect state up to this 
day 

Mr. Stephen observed, that his 
honourable friend had defended the 
proposed reformation in the law on 
the broad foundation that it was re- 
quired by justice. It had been at- 
tempted to show, that such a refor- 
mation would be inconvenient ; but 
he would ask, was inconvenience 
in some minor points to be opposed 
to the moral question of right or 
wrong? He had not the least fear 
of being contradicted when he said, 
that ot the debrs incurred by the 
proprietors of landed estates, the 
most unjust were those by bond; 
yet, as the law now stood, these 
were the only debts the payment of 
which was secured. All debts con- 
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tracted with money lenders were 
inthisform. In the colonies of the 
kingdom, by the act of 5th Geo, II. 
estates are made liable for the debts 
of the proprietors ; and the reason 
why the case was not the same in 
the mother country was, hethought, 
because the attention of parliament 
had never been sufficiently directed 
to the subject. He trusted that 
the house would really not find that 
there was any difference between 
the political expedience and the 
morality of the measure. 

Sir S. Romilly replied to the ar- 
cuments of the opposers of the bill, 
To be consistent, they should have 
moved the repeal of an act, which 
he had had the honcur of proposing 
several years ago, and which now 
stood on the statute-book, as every 
argument which had been urged 
against the present bill was equally 
applicable to the other. He had 
been astonished to have the autho- 
rity of lord Rosslyn cited as against 
the bill; for it actually happened, 
that amongst the authorities with 
which he had armed himself on the 
subject was that of lord Rosslyn, 
which was delivered in favour of 
the measure now proposed, in no 
equivocal terms. The honourable 
and learned gentleman then read 
the authority of lord Rosslyn, which 
was clearly in his favour. 

The house divided ; 

For the bill . . 61 
lor the amendment 37 
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* CHAPTER IV. 


Lord Stanhope on the Mesne Process—Debates on Mr, Wilberforce’s Motion 
on the Slave Trade—Subsidiary Treatiis—Corn Laws—War Taxcs-- 
Prince Regent?s Message respecting the Duke of Wellington, {5 c.—Debate 
on Lord Grey's Motion respecting Norway—Lord Liverpool on the Re 
gent’s: Message—Debate on Mr. Wynne’s Motion on Norway. 


| OUSE of lords, May 2.—Lord 

Stanhope observed that an act 
had passed inJuly last, commanding 
some small allowance to be made 
for debtors imprisoned on mesne 
process, who would swear that they 
were not worth 10(0/., and that they 
had no other means of subsistence. 
This had, however, not been car- 
ried into execution. Of this his 
lordship mentioned some instances. 
He could compare this system of 
imprisonment, he said, for mesne 
process, with all igs consequences, to 
nothing but the African slave trade: 
it was a British slave trade, which 
ought to be abolished. He then 
presented two petitions relative to 
these facts. ‘These being read, and 
ordered to lie on the table; his 
lordship stated that the object of 
his motion was to discover how far 
the statute of the 51st of his present 
majesty had been complied with, 
which ordered a table of fees, in- 
spected by the judges, to be hung 
up in the most conspicuous place 
in the prison. This motion was 
agreed to. His lordship then 
stated that he had two bills to bring 
forward on the subject of mesne 
process. Inthe report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the house of 
lords, it Was stated that a man im- 
prisoned on mesne process might 








remain gseven months in gaol be- 
fore the plaintiff was obliged to 
state his cause of action; and that 
he might even be imprisoned twelve 
months on the single oath of his 
adversary that he owed him 15/, 
If the verdict was for the defen- 
dant, he had no compensation exe 
cept taxed costs, which were not 
sufficient to defray the expenses of 
his defence. Even when the origi- 
nal debt was only a few shillings, a 
rascally attorney might have raised 
it to 107. or 154. by costs, and then 
imprison the debtor. Nay, it often 
had happened, that the plaintiff 
and defendant met in the same gaol, 
the one for debt and the other for 
costs : this put his lordship in mind 
of the lawyer in the fable, who had 
to divide an oyster between two 
clients. According to the evidence 
of a very respectable magistrate, 
who had been sheriff of the county 
of Middlesex, out of 520 creditors, 
who had instituted proceedings 
within a certain period, 400 had not 
recovered their debts. A London 
lawyer was always remarkably 
clever at finding out the means of 
putting money in his own pockets. 
A person had taken a pair of lea- 
ther breeches out of a cottage in 
Kent, without any intention of theft; 
but a London lawyer thought the 
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circumstance actionable, and in- 
stantly set about drawing up a de- 
claration. ‘There were no less fhan 
twelve counts in this declaration 
about takine away the leather 
breeches. ‘There was no force— 
no vf e armisin the business, for 
there was nobody belonging to the 
cottage at home when the breeches 
were taken away; and he was 
therefore somewhat surprised to 
find it charged that the defendant 
had with guns, pikes, halberts, pts- 
tols, and a variety of other deadly 
weapons, broken open this cottage 
andtaken away the leather breeches. 
This was the firstcount. On look. 
ing at the second, he found that the 
defendant, not content with small 
arms, had attacked this cottage 
with cannons, c2nnon.balls, bombs, 
and other similar arms, and taken 
away the leather breeches. In the 
third count 100 horses, and 100 
horsemen upon these 100horses, had 
been brought into this village to 
storm the unfortunate cottage, and 
carry away the leather breeches ;and, 
in short, out of the twelve counts 
eleven were pure fictions, there 
being only one which bore the least 
resemblance to the truth. He natu- 
rally asked the lawyer what was 
the meaning of these, pikes, pistols, 
&c. The lawyer, smiling at his ig- 
norance, answered, ** Oh, I see your 
lordship don’t understand those 
matters; that is what we lawyers 
call a nullity.’ What do you mean 
by these cannons, bombs, &c. ? 
“That is what we lawyers call a 
nullity.” What do you mean by 
this troop of horse coming to carry 
away the leather breeches ? « That 
1s What we lawyers calla nullity.” 
In short, all were nullities except 
one. Absurd fictions of this kind 
were alleged in the declarations in 
proceedings in every court of law, 
with no other motive than to swell 
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out the costs; and this put his 
lordship in mind of a story told of 
Wilkes and Brook Watson. They 
happened to be at a meeting, where 
Brook Watson, who had a wooden 
leg, railed at the lawyers. Some 
one asked Wilkes what made his 
brother alderman rail in this way 
at the lawyers, “ Don’t you sce,” 
replied Wilkes, “that he has lost 
one of his legs by the bite of a 
shark ?”” : 

His lordship then presented a 
bill to abolish imprisonment in 
mesne process, which was not car- 
ried, 

House of commons, May 3.—Mr. 
Wilberforce rose to make a motion 
for an address to his royal highness 
the prince regent, to take the pre- 
sent opportunity of proposing to 
foreign powers the abolition of the 
slave trade. In 1806 and 1810, the 
house had voted nem. con, addresses 
of a nature similar to the present, 
It was impossible, however, for any 
person not to see, that there never 
was a period more favourable, 3 
better prospect of success, or more 
powerful motives for interference, 
than there was at the present time. 
It was a time in which the British 
cabinet and foreign governments 
were more closely drawn together, 
and more intimately connected, 
than at any former period. It was 
a time when all the nations of Eu- 
rope were about to revive their 
commercial relations with each 
other, and to study the elements of 
a lasting peace, When we consi- 
dered the extraordinary circum. 
s‘ances in which we now stood, and 
the extraordinary successes we had 
experienced ina long course of pro- 
vidential events, it appeared to im 
that there was no better or more 
acceptable mode of expressing 
our gratitude to that providence 
which had brought us in safety and 
F3 triumpb 
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triumph out of all our trials, than 
to do what in us lay to dimintsh 
the mass of human suffering. Ne- 
ver did any time appear fitter for 
the proposition he had now to 
make. ‘The great continental pow- 
ers had distinguished themselves 
by their moderation and generosity, 
and had shown a temper and cha- 
racter that left no doubt but that 
they would be well disposed to 
contribute to any great plan for 
the relicf of suffering nations. 
When the present circumstances 
were taken into consideration, when 
it was considered what great pro- 
vocations some of the allied powers 
had received from France, and 
what noble revenge they had taken 
by returning benefits for injuries, 
and good for evil, he felt a most 
sanguine hope, that when they 
were made thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of this horrid traf- 
fic, they would, as a sequel to their 
noble conduct, join heartily in this 
grreat act of justice and humanity, 
At the time when this question was 
first agitated, there were great 
and powerful interests contending 
against it. It was then represent- 
ed that the commerce and marine 
of this country would be ruined by 
the adoption of such a measure ; 
that the estates in the West Indies. 
could no longer be cultivated ; and 
that the slaves which were now 
sold to our islands, would be, in 
future, murdered on the coasts of 
Africa. Those things were so con- 
fidently asserted, that it naturally 
produced some hesitation. Ve 
had, however, ventured to try the 
experiment, and the threatened 
evils had not taken place. We 
had, therefore, tried tbe e Apel iment 
f iT all other nations: and in now 
proposing to them to abolish this 
trade, we could confidently tell 
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ly to ensue. The slave trade of 
France had been practically de. 
stroyed by the war, and therefore 
that country had nothing to give 
up in this respect. He did not 
wish to appear to insult over him 
who had lately fallen: but in jus 
tice to hi® subject he must say, 
that there appeared such a connec. 
tion between the slave trade and 
Bonaparte, that while he was in 
power there was but little prospect 
of any general agreement of na- 
tions toabolish it. He considered 
Bonaparte a far greater enemy to 
mankind, from his principles, than 
even from his conquests ; from his 
openly laughing to scorn all the 
established principles of religion 
and morals, he was indeeda dead- 
ly enemy to the happiness of man- 
kind, The abolition of the slave 
trade could never be agreed to by 
him, ashe had not piinciple enough 
even to understand the motives of 
it. When that mos: able and elo- 
quent champion of the abolition 
(Mr. Fox) speke to him upon the 
subject, he found it impossible to 
convince him that England, or any 
other country, could seriously wish 
for the abolition of a measure from 
which revenues were derived, from 
motives of mere humanity. ‘The 
present king, however, would be 
faithful to the great duties of the 
station he occupied, and there was 
something even in the misfortunes 
which he had experienced, that 
naturally opened the mind of men 
to reheve the miseries of others. 
As to Spain, she was no longer in 
those delicate and critical circum- 
stances, when the government 
would be afraid of adopting a 
measure that might give offence to 
the merchants of Cadiz, or some 
other town that might be interested 
in the trade. As to Portugal, it 
was known that the prince regent 
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of Portugal had signed an engage- 
ment with this country for the gra- 
dual abolition of this trade ; but 
Portugal, he was sorry to see, still 
ersisted in the shameful trafhe. 
He then read some regulations 
which had been adopted by the 
Portuguese government, which, to 
his feelings, were more provoking 
than even doing nothing for their 
relief. Sweden had already ac- 
quiesced in the proposition of our 
government. Denmark, much to 
its honour, had discontinued the 
trade fora long fime: and Ame- 
rica had declared against it. He 
did not think the present motion 
necessary for the purpose of re- 
minding ministers of the subject ; 
but his object was to strengthen 
their representations, by showing 
to all foreign powers, that the Bri- 
tish parliament had not acted from 
a mere transient fit of humanity 
and justice, but that they considered 
this as a subject of the most seri- 
ous nature, and never could lose 
sicht of it. It would be a noble 
sequel to the glorious events which 
had taken place in Europe, if a 
foundation were now laid for the 
future security, peace, and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of Africa. 
Our thanksgivings to heaven for 
our own deliverance would not 
then be met by the shrieks of the 
suffering natives of another country. 
It should never be forgotten, that 
What was complained of, was not 
merely the sufferings of those indi- 
viduals, torn from their country 
and their friends, and sold to slave- 
ry; but the great sum of African 
misery was, that, in consequence 
of this trade, internal wars were for 
ever raging in Africa, and its inha- 
bitants were unacquainted with 
peace or security. Although he 
beter no advocate for the Roman 
catholic religion, yet he must still 
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do that justice to many of the heads 
of it to say, that the decrees of the 
pope and the recommendations of 
their clergy had principally contri- 
buted, in tormer times, to the en- 
franchisement of the lower orders 
of the people in Europe. He there- 
fore did believe, that the spirit of 
that religion would now, in catholic 
countries, incline the rulers * to do 
justice and to love mercy ;”’ and he 
thought that the reverence now 
shown to the pope was a pledge 
that the catholic countries would 
hot oppose a proposition made to 
them in the trne principles of chris- 
tianity. ‘The slave trade had been 
described by Mr, Pitt as the great- 
est practical evil which had been 
suffered to afflict the human race. 
—He concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to the following effect :— 
«“ That the house, relying in confi- 
dence on the solemn assertions and 
declarations which it had promul- 
gated in 1806 and 1810, for the 
absolute and unequivocal abolition 
of the slave trade, humbly besought 
the prince regent to interpose the 
good offices and interference of go- 
vernment with the allied powers on 
the continent, to induce them to 
aid and assist in this desirable and 
humane object, by discountenancing 
and forbidding the same in their 
respective dominions.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he could not but hope that 
the unanimous declaration of the 
British parliament would have 
great weight with all the allied 
powers on the continent; and that 
his honourable friend who had ori- 
ginally brought forward this laud- 
able and most important measure 
would live to see it carried into 
most complete effect, and would 
be rewarded with that universal 
approbation which his unabated 
exertions and continual persever- 
i 4 ance 
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ance for so many years so eminent- 
ly entitled him to. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave his most 
cordial approbation to all that had 
fallen from the honourable mover. 
He alluded to the despotism which 
had just been overthrown in France, 
and observed, that the governments 
of Europe may rejoice in that just 
combination of power which has 
rescued them from the thraldom of 
a single individual. Strange, there- 
fore, would it be, if Europe, owing 
her glory and safety to the interpo- 
sition of providence, should make 
so ungrateful a return as to join in 
the infliction of misery on her fel- 
Jow-creatures. He would add, 
that that power which had endca- 
voured to found an excuse for the 
slave trade, on motives of humani- 


ty, had itself been guilty of a most, 


disgraceful offence against huma- 
nity. Such language was a mean, 
malignant and rancorous attempt 
to combine the attributes of virtue 
with an endeavour to increase the 
miseries of the human race, 

Mr. Canning rose, not to express 
his sentiments on the abolition of 
the slave trade, that was unneces- 
sary, as they were already known 
to the house ; he rose to declare it 
to be his opinion, that the vote 
which they were about to come to 
this night would not be a barren 
vote, but one that would matcrial- 
ly aid the great cause they were 
anxious to promote, ‘Their unani- 
mity On this occasion would not 
merely support what they had al- 
ready done, but would do much to- 
wards persuading the great powers 
of Europe to unite with England to 
put down the slave trade. Let it 
not be said, when thislanguage wa 
held, that the English were always 
vaunting of theirimportance in, and 
influence over, Europe. On such an 
eccasion they hada right to expect 
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that their example and anthority 
would produ¢e the happiest results, 
With those powers who had not 
acknowledged the injustice of this 
traffic in human blood, the autho. 
rity of Great Britain must have 
some weight, and with that larger 
portion who, approving the prin. 
ciple acted upon by England, tear. 
ed the application of it in their own 
cuse, our example must prevail, 
The apprehensions they at present 
entertained, must be in a_ great 
measure removed, when they saw 
that we, after cutting off that trade, 
which was to us a source of wealih 
and power, (if it ever had been a 
source of wealth and power to any 
nation on earth,) had lost nothing 
by obedience to the dictates of hu. 
manity, but had still been able not 
only to defend ourselves, but- to 
contribute largely to the restoration 
of the independence of Europe. 
With those powers who had not re- 
cognised the propriety of abolishing 
the slave trade, he would now take 
a higher tone than he thought it 
would have been wise in the day of 
their distress, when, struggling with 
difficulties, they lookedto this coun- 
try; for he would take a higher 
tone with them for this reason, 
were they in some sort dependent 
On US, a strong remonstrance on 
this subject would have gone with 
too much of authority ; but now 
that the danger was past, and they 
had recover@d their independence, 
we might assume a loftier tone 
without appearing to insult them, 
by holding out a threat if they re- 
fused to comply with our wishes. 
Spain and Portugal could now de- 
fend themselves wit) out our assist- 
ance, and they could decline at- 
tending to out representations with- 
out fear of being abandoned to 
ruin, This then was the time when 
we could speak with most freedoms 
for, 
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for, as we could urge it with more 
of delicacy than formerly, so we 
could press it with more of firm- 
ness The happy adjastment of 
the affairs of the world, which 
seemed now about to take place, 
would be incomplete, if an attempt 
to put an end to the slave trade did 
not form one grand feature of it. 
The technical consent to its abo- 
lition of those powers who were 
not actively engaged in it, ought to 
be obtained, as, if this were not 
done, their fags would be abused 
by individuals belonging to other 
countries, who would be ready to 
avail themselves of this subterfuge 
¢o avoid punishment. The sanction 
of all the great nations of Europe 
to its being done away was neces- 
sary, and of vast importance, not 
somuch for the mighty power they 
possessed, as for the use they had 
made of that power. If their cone 
sent were not given to the abolition 
of the slave trade, things wouid 
not merely remain as they are in 
this respect, but the traffic in slaves 
would be greater than it had been 
for many years. ‘The question 
then was, whether the era ‘ot a gen 
neral peace in iurope should se- 
cure the repose ot Africa, or furnish 
a new starting-post for the plunder 
and devasiation of that quarter of 
the globe. He hoped that the voice 
of the people, heard through that 
unanimous vote of the house, in 
favour of that which justice, which 
humanity, and which sound policy, 
all combined to recommend to eve- 
ry nation, would not appeal to the 
assembled majesty o! Europe invain. 
Mr. Marryatt could take upon 
himself to state, that those connect- 
ed with the West India colonies 
were as anxious as any other class 
of persons could be, for the univer- 
sal abolition of the slave trade. 
Unless the house and the country 
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went further than they had yet gone 
in this business, though they had 
washed their own handsof the guilt, 
they had done tittle towards lessening 
the evil which they proposed to reme- 
dy, as, while the subjects of other 
countries engaged in it at all, they 
did more. in proportion as this 
country did less, From the report 
of the African society, it appeared 
that up to the year 1810, the aver- 
age number of slaves obtained from 
Africa annually amounted to eigh- 
ty thousand, one half of which were 
carried away by the Spaniards, 
and the other half by the Portu- 
guese. That traffic which was for- 
merly.carried on in English ships, 
was thus kept up in Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels.—The abolition 
of the slave trade had produced one 
good effect, that of greatly melio- 
rating the condition of the slaves in 
the colonies. The negroes were 
much better treated, aud the old 
system of having night and day 
gangs had been abandoned. The 
total abolition of the slave trade 
would be a glorious consummation 
of the happy events lately witnessed 
in Europe;°and he thought the 
prince regent could not be called 
upon to perform amore grateful 
task, than that which the resolution 
before the house went to assign to 
him. ; 

Mr. Whitbread said, those were 
deceived, who imagined every man 
in England wished for the abolition 
of the slave trade. Before he knew 
any thing of the present motion, it 
had come to his ears, that there 
were persons in this country base 
enough to wish for the return of 
peace, on account of the facilities it 
would afford for carrying on this 
detestable trafic under another 
flaz. He was glad this motion 
had been so ably supported by his 


right honourable friend near him 
(Mr, 
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(Mr. Ponsonby), and the right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Canning), as the demonstration 
thus made, would convince those 
persons to whom he had alluded, 
that the legislature was intent upon 


procuring the perfect abolition of 


the slave trade throuchout the 
world. Ata former period, when 


we recommended the abolition of 


the slave trade to the other powers 
of Europe, it was thought we ought 
to set the example, by abolishing it 
ourselves. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that the last peace was 
concluded, and reflections were 
then cast on the advocates for the 
abolition of the slave trade in that 
house, because such a step had not 
been taken. That blot remained 
on our character no longer. . We 
had now set the example. He was 
rlad to concur in the address, and 
he hoped it would produce a gene- 
ral and beneficial effect—beneticial 
even actording to the most sordid 
calculation—as the trading interest 
of every country would profit by 
it. He had been present at many 
of the debates which precluded the 
abolition of the slave trade in this 
country, which perhaps boasted 
the greatest display of eloquence 
(from the members then on both 
sides of the house) ever witnessed 
in the world. Mr. Pitt commenced 
the march of one of his speeches, by 
appealing to those who would only 
consider their interest, who had no 
feeling but in their purse, and de- 
monstrated by arguments which 
could not be answered, that it was 
their interest to put an end to 
a traffic so disgraceful, He had 
then, with that eloquence which he 
so well knew how to use, applied 
himself to persuade them to do it. 
This argument ought now to be 
held out to the deluded govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal, and 








to that most deluded governmey 
which attempted to justify the slaye 
trade. They ought to be made to 
understand that their interest re 
quired that this tratlic should be 
no more. He could not anticipate 
opposition to the motion ; and but 
for the desire he felt to express his 
own feeling on this subject, he 
should have thought it quite unne. 
cessary to add one word to the able 
speeches of those who had preceded 
him. 

Mr. J. Smith and Mr. W. Smith 
both spoke in approbation of the 
motion, which was then carried 
nem. Con. 

A similar address was, on the 
following day, moved in the house 
of lords by lord Grenville, and care 
ried. 

May 4.—Mr, Whitbread on sub. 
sidiary treaties, &c. observed, that 
the right honourable gentleman had 
Lot yet given any notice of the day 
he meant to move the consideration 
of the treaties of subsidy and alli- 
ance. There was another and amost 
extraordinary treaty also, of which 
no mention had been made, though 
‘he wished to know whether it was 
in existence, and likely to be laid 
before the house. He alluded toa 
treaty, signed on the 1 Ith of April, 
with the late emperor of France, 
by all the allies, except England, 
and in furtherance of the stipula 
tions of which treaty an English 
officer was now acting by superin 
tending the removal of Bonaparte 
from France to the island of Elba. 
There might be good reasons for 
#0t communicating this treaty 
the house ; but he wished to know 
whether such a treaty was in €% 
istence, and whether the govern 
ment intended to refuse it or not. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that he should certainly give 
suflicient notice for considering the 
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treaties in a committee of supply. 


With regard to the other treaty, he 
at he had no 


could only say, th , 
doubt all the engagements ito 
which this country had entered 
would be duly communicated to 
parliament. 
Mr. Whitbread said he had re- 
ceived no reply to his questions. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said they were questions which he 
did not think it proper to answer. 
May 5.—A long debate took 
place respecting the corn laws, 
which were referred to a committee 
of the whole house. In that com- 
mittee sir H. Parnell’s first resolu- 
tion was carried, “that the expor- 
tation of corn, grain, meal, &c. 
from any part of the united king- 
dom should be permitted at all 
times, without the payment of any 
duty, and without receiving any 
bounty whatever,”=-Upon the se- 
cond resolution, “that the several 
duties now payable in respect of all 
corn, grain, meal, and flour im- 
ported into the united kingdom, 
should cease and determine; and 
that certain duties, specified in an 
annexed schedule, should be paid 
in lieu thereof,’ Mr. Huskisson 
moved an amendment, the sub- 
stance of which was, that 63s. a 
quarter should be the price at 
which corn should be allowed to 
be imported, on paying the duty 
of 245. 3d.; and that as the corn 
rosé in price, the duty should di- 
minish in exact proportion ; so that 
whenever corn might rise to 86s. 
a quarter, the duty should cease 
and determine.—The resolution so 
amended was agreed to.—'The 
chancellor of the exchequer then 
moved a resolution, that foreign 
-_ imported and warehoused 
we be free from duty, until 
ougat to market, and that it 
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might be exported without the pay- 
ment of any duty.—Agreed to, 
The bill on the corn laws having 
gone through most of the stages 
was at length thrown out. 
May 9.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer said, that there were 


‘many taxes, the expiration of which 


was fixed at six months after the 
termination of the war. As this 
might happen when parliament 
was not sitting, and their modified. 
continuation, though necessary, 
could be provided for, he moved, 
that the excise and custom duties, 
excepting those on vessels clearing 
out, or goods carried coastwise, 
should continue in force until the 
10th of July 1815. 

Mr. Whitbread asked whether it 
was to be inferred, that the income 
tax was to expire on the Sth of 
April next? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that this was a question which 
must depend on the progress or 
result of the war with America. 

May 10.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer brought down the fol- 
lowing message from the prince 
regent i— 

George, P. R. The prince re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his majesty, having taken 
into consideration the many signal 
victories obtained by the fe ac 
and skill of field-marshal_ the duke 
of Wellington, has been pleased to 
create him a duke and marquis of 
the united empire; and his royal 
highness is desirous of further ma- 
nifesting the high sense he has of 
his eminent services, which have 
exalted the renown of the British 
arms ; established the safety and ins 
dependence of Portugal and Spain ; 
and conrtibuted largely to restore 
the tranquillity of Europe.—The 
prince regent therefore recommends 
it 
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it to his faithful commons to enable 
him to grant such an annuity to 
field-marshal the duke of Welling- 
ton, and the heirs of his body suc- 
ceeding to the title, as shall tend 
to support the dignity conferred on 
him, and, at the same time, furnish 
a lasting memorial of the feelings 
of his royal highness, and of the 

ratitude and munificence of the 
British nation, 

Similar messages were brought 
down to the same effect relative to 
lords Lyndoch, Hill, and Beresford. 

House of. lords, May 10. — 
The order upon which their loid- 
ships were summoned being read, 
earl Grey stated, that a sub- 
ject of greater importance, as to 

rinciple, had never been discussed. 

t mcluded the maxims of good 
faith, of moral and political justice, 
the doctrines of public law, and the 
interpretation of treaties. These 
were all to be considered before we 
decided on the conduct of a people 
who had done us no injury, and 
who were known to us only by 
their patriotism, their industry, and 
their virtues. The treaty with 
Sweden had last year been sanction- 
ed by parliament, notwithstanding 
the opposition of himself and 
friends: he was still of opinion, 
that British policy never sustained 
a greater shock, nor the British 
character a deeper stain, than had 
been inflicted by that treaty. No 
authority could, however, induce 
him to persuade this country to de- 
artfrom her engagements; and 
if it could be shown that this treaty 
compelled us to assist Sweden in 
the subjugation of Norway, their 
lordships would do well to reject 
his motion. But the first question 
was, whether that treaty required 
from us such measures as were now 
pursued towards Norway: second- 





ly, whether those measures conlj 
be justified by the doctrines ¢ 
public law: thirdly, whether Swe 
den had so acted as to be entitled 
to call upon us for the execution of 
these measnres: and, fourthly, 
whether sound policy would justify 
us in complying with such de 
mands.—In considering the com 
struction of the treaty. itself, it 
would be found to contain no sod 
obligation as the blockade of the 
ports of Norway. At the sugges 
tion of Russia we had agreed to 
employ force to compel Denmark 
to relinquish Norway. ‘The obliga 
tioncontracted on our part had been 
fulfilled. Wehad not guarantied to 
Sweden the peaceable possession of 
Norway. That such was the fair 
construction of the treaty, he ap 
pealed to his majesty’s ministers 
a construction which was admitted 
in their subsequent treaty with 
Denmark. What then did this 
treaty bind us to perform? Cer 
tainly, to use every possible exer 
tion, that Denmark should agree 
to the transfer of Norway to Swe 
den—and now, when Denmark 
had ceded all her claims to that 
country, we were resorting to fur 
ther and more obnoxious measures 
ef compelling the submission of 
Norway.—Would the noble and 
learned lord at the head of the law 
permit the recovery upon a con 
tract ‘ab initio” illegal? Would 
they not say, You have entered into 
an illegal contract, which is ad initio 
void, and you must bear the loss? 
—In the case of nations the princi 
ple was the same—the difference of 
power mide no difference of jus 
tice.—What were the disposable 
rights of the king of Denmark? 
were they founded on the consent 
of the people, on which all thrones 
rested? or, did they allow him to 

transfer 
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transfer the people of Norway like 
cattle? He was speaking in the 
nineteenth century, and in the 
British parliament — and surely 
here wanted no arguments to 
prove, th it a soverelg uty could not 
be transferred, without the consent 
of the people, nor that a sovereign 
had no title to obedience when he 
ceased to give protection. This 
was the principle of the revolution 
in this country—upon this principle 
his majesty reigned. The rights 
of the king of Denmark were those 
of a sovereign only, and not of a 
roprietor. From what Grotius 
fad written on this subject, it 
might be deduced, that sovereignty 
could not be transferred without 
the express or implied consent of 
the people. Puffendorff was of the 
same opinion. Ifa prince,” ac- 
cording to that writer, *‘ was com- 
pelled to yield his sovereiguty, he 
could not place a portion of his 
subjects under any obligation not 
to resist the surrender—he could 
not hinder their erecting themselves 
into a commonwealth, or any 
other disposal of themselves.” The 
whole of Vuttel’s writings went to 
prove, that sovereignties could ne- 
ver with justice be transferred, un- 
less the people consented to the 
transfer.—These authorities were 
conclusive.—-He wished their lord- 
ships to imagine what would be 
the consequences of an attempt of 
the king of England to transfer 
the sovereignty of Ireland or Scot- 
land. When Richard the second 
had transferred even the sovereign- 
ty of Gascony, the Gascons resist- 
ed, and their resistance was success- 
ful. When John gave up the so. 
vereignty of England to the pope, 
the barons asserted the principle, 
that the king had no such right. 
W wat was the consequence of the 
transfer of the crown of Scotland 
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by Baliol to our EdwardI, Had 


history sanctioned the pretence that . 
the resistance of the Scotch was re- 

bellion ?>—Had history, as well as 

Edward, condemned the great and 

patriotic Wallace as a traitor? No 

—ihe transaction had fixed a deep 

and indelible stain upon the charac- 

ter of the British monarch ! 

** Scots who have with Wallace bled— 


Scots, whom Bruce has often led— 
Welcome to your gorey bed! 


Or to victory !” 
In these and similar lines had the 
glorious struggle against the trans- 
fer of sovereignty been conse- 
crated. ‘That part of our history 
was never read by any who were 
sensible of the value of liberty and 
independence, withousregret. Who 
did not desire to be a sharer in the 
noble efforts of a Wallace and a 
Bruce? Who did not follow the 
actions of those heroes with breath- 
less anxicty, and the most ardent 
wishes for their success ? 
« Thy spirit, Independence, let me share 2 
Lord of the lion-heart, and eagle-eye :— 
‘Thy steps l'll follow with my bospm bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the 
SXxY. 
The Scottish barons had replied 
to the pope, that no king should 

e imposed upon Scotland without 
their consent. Such was then the 
langnage of the Scottish barons, 
and such was now the language of 
the Norwegian freeholders!—Thus 
he had proved, that we were .not 
bound by the construction of the 
treaty to assist in the subjugation 
of Norway; and since it was clear 
that the king of Denmark could 
not transfer the sovereignty, it was 
equally clear that, let whatever 
treaty exist, no one could justly 
compel the Norwegians to submis- 
sion.—His lordship then adverted 
to the documents, and complained 
of their defective character. Swe- 


den did not appear to have _' 
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ed her contingent of troops, nor 
could the noble lords pretend abso- 
lutely to say, that the crown prince 
had done his dut ty. What was the 
testimony of Mr. Thornton and sir 
Charles Stewart on this subject? 
What would be that of the gallant 
marshal Blucher, could he be 
brought to give his opinion of the 
services of the crown prince of 
Sweden? During the eventful pe- 
riod that followed the battle of 
Leipsic, who ever heard of the 
crown prince ? Was not the strong- 
est discontent excited by his inac- 
tivity? and when he did move, 
where did he move? Not upon 
the enemy, but upon Norway. 
Even when he had compelled Den- 
mark to consent to the cession of 
Norway, where was the crown 
prince during the anxious months 
of Janary, February, and March ? 
—Why, on the 28th of March he 
was at Liege! There a demi-ofticial 
article had appeared in the Licge 
Gazette, declaring his disappoint- 
ment at not being called upon to 
send a plenipotent lary to Chatillon, 
complaming that the Hanseatic le- 
ion had been withdrawn from 
his command, and that his remon- 
strances had not met with due at- 
tention, and, in conclusion, express- 
ing his determination not to take 
an active part til this was explain- 
ed.—On the 16th of April, sixteen 
days after the battle on the heights 
ot Montmartre, the Swedes are 
put in motion, and the prince re- 
airsto Paris. And yet he stipu- 
nt for the assistance of Britain 
for the unwarrantable reduction of 
Norway! He requires the crimi- 
nality of this country to obtain a 
reward for his inactivity! His 
lordsh xp then declared that policy 
was also against the cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden. Sweden would 
naturally look to France to balance 











her against Russia, while Russ 
was of all others the most natural, 
noble, and useful alliance for Fs. 
gland. There was, undoubtedly, 
the happiest hope of ‘a long and 
lasting peace with France, but he 
must be a sanguine poltician who 
did not look to a possible futur 
difference of prospect. But was 
there no alternative for Norway 
but a dependence on either Sweden 
or Denmark ?—was there not inde. 
pendence '—might she not be more 
beneficial to this country under the 
impulse of liberty ?—His lordship 
then combated the idea of the re. 
sistance of Norway being instigated 
by a Danish faction. Even it there 
were a Danish faction, why not at- 
tack Denmark rather than block. 
ade Norway ?—After a series of 
lucid and powerful arguments, his 
lordship concluded by moving an 
address to the prince regent, ele 
treating that the block: ide of Nor: 
way by a British force should be 
raised, 

The earl of Harrowby, in reply, 
contended, that Russia had a right 
to engage for the union of Norway 

with Sw eden, and that his Britannic 
majesty had a similar right to ace 
cede to such an engagement, He 
thought that kingdoms, as well as 
provinces, might be transferred by 
treaty with all the rights of their 
former sovereigns. According to 
certain doctrines, a sovereign mignt 
cede a province which he could 
not keep, and then that province 
might start into a state. A coun- 
try might be cut up into twenty 
po and each start up with a 
ead and tail as an independent 
body. The presumptive heir to 
the crown had gone to Norways 
and endeavoured to svt up a state, 
after the king had ceded it. The 
Danish civil officers had been or- 


dered to return. There was rea- 
sen 
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son to think that the liberal ee 
of Sweden had been studiously 
concealed from the Norwegians. 
As to the condition of the Norwe- 
gians by the transfer, was there no 
difference in a transter from a free 
to a despotic, and from a despotic 
to a free constitution ? It was a 
cotisfaction, that instead of mposing 
hardshipson Norway, the contrary 
was thefact. The king of Sweden 
offered Norway freedom. He la- 
mented, under all the pleasing and 
elorious circumstances of the time, 
that there should be even this sin- 
gle voice of complaint to disturb 
the general joy, and that too upon 
the transfer of Norway from an ab- 
solute though mildly administered 
government, to a free and repre- 
sentative constitution. 

The debate was continued to 
considerable length by lord Gren- 
ville, the earl of Liverpool, and 
lord Holland ; and the house then 
divided upon lord Grey’s motion, 
which was lost. 

May 11.—Lord Liverpool said, 
in rising to move an address if 
answer to his royal highness the 
prince regent’s most gracious mes- 
sage, he could not anticipate the 
possibility of the slightest opposi- 
tion. Perhaps he should perform 
the duty he had to discharge, if he 
simply laid his proposition before 
the house, accompanied by neces- 
sary explanation: but though he 
might not have occasion to detain 
their lordships longer than neces- 
sary, he could not do justice to the 
great individual if he did not, on 
an occasion like this, trouble the 
house with a few 
Conquests had been made under 
the duke of Wellington without 
parallel, If they were to look 
back to the history of former times, 
When the glory of the British arms 
Was raised to a high pitch of re- 


observations. 
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nown, they would be struck by the 
splendour of the military glory this 
country had acquired; but a com- 
parison would be in favour of the 
great events which have recently 
occurred, It wasin the recollection 
of this house, and every man in the 
country, that, a few years since, it 
was supposed that our military cha- 
racter was confined to One element. 
It was said, that we only held a 
high place on the ocean, and when 
our armies fought on land we 
could not be great. Those who 
made such observations did not 
judge rightly. Some supposed the 
character of the British people 
would suffer in a military point of 
view ; Others, that we were unac- 
quainted with operations in the 
field; but he would now ask, whe- 
ther there was the slightest ground 
for those observations? We have 
proved to the world, that England 
is not without military renown. 
The noble duke of Wellington has 
elevated the British name; and his 
genius, joined to the skilland abili- 
ty of the illustrious person at the 
head of the army, had made the 
British equal, if not superior, to 
any soldiers in the world. ‘The 
house perhaps would reflect, that 
it was only four years since En- 

land was the only independent 
nation, All the other powers were 
under the influence of France 
With the exception of the lines of 
Torres Vedras and Cadiz, defend- 
ed by the noble duke, all was at the 
disposal of theenemy. The house 
might follow lord Wellington from 
the lines of Torres Vedras, moving 
forward in 1810, see his operations, 
the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos; follow him to the field 
of Vittoria, and see him plant at 
last the British standard on the 
walls of Bourdeaux. The noble 
duke having conquered Spain, had 
tinished 
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finished his career of glory by 
placing the standard of Bourbon 
on the walls of the first city in 
France, to hail the restoration of 
their legitimate sovereign, This 
noble example was the work of 
lord Wellington, and it proved 
the harbinger of the peace and hap- 
piness likely to follow. These were 
services which ought to be marked 
by some singular act of British gra- 
titude. If ever there was a man 
deserving a public mark of approba- 
tion, it was lord Wellington. Lord 
Liverpool had felt that he should 
have been wanting in respect to the 
house, had he not reminded them 
of the claims on which he had to 
establish his proposition, and he 
had only to state to their lordships 
what the proposal was. ‘The house 
knew that the measure to convey 
a grant to the noble duke would 
originate in anotherhouse. It was 
there intended to grant to the duke 
of Wellington, in addition to the 
formor grant, an annuity of ten 
thousand pounds a year on the 
consolidated fund. It was desirable 
that it should be laid out in the 
purchase of land: therefore it was 
roposed to give authority to the 
ords commissioners of the treasury 
to advance 300,0002. to be laid out 
in lands, and a portion of the an- 
nuity to be cancelled as soon as the 
purchase is made. In the next 
place, it was intended that the in- 
come of the lands should be equal 
to the sum of the annuity. His 
lordship’s experience in the pur- 
chase of lands had induced him to 
make this proposition. It was 
much better for the house to adopt 
this mode, leaving the individual, 
if he preferred it, to purchase 
estates out, of a former grant made 
by parliament, instead of cancelling 
the annuity. The noble duke was 
entitled by the vote of parliament 


on a former occasion to 10,000f, 
year, 3000/. of which might be ap. 
lied annually to the purchase ¢f 
nds, leaving the noble duke 7009) 
ayear. Thenoble earl conclyde 
by moving an address to his royal 
highness + prince regent, to inform 
him that the house would cheer. 
fully concur im the recommends 
tion contained in his royal me. 
sage. : 
The earl of Liverpool moved, ig 
succession, the consideration of the 
— regent’s message, as applica 
le to provisions for lord Lyndoch, 
lord Rowland Hill, and lord Can 
Beresford. ‘The noble earl paid 
the tribute of praise due, first to 
general Graham, who had _ bees 
considered second to lord Welling. 
ton in the various operations ia 
Spain and Portugal. The devotion 
ot that officer to the interest of his 
country had been noticed also by 
his willingness to proceed in a bad 
state of health to Holland, wher 
he had sustained a most honourable 
character. Lord Hill he extolled 
for prudence, and having the entire 
confidence of lord Wellington. 
Lord Beresford was the subject of 
admiration, as the man who had 
disciplined the Portuguese levies, 
making them troaps worthy t 
take the field with the British. 
Addresses to his royal highness 
the prince regent, concurring inal} 
his recommendations, were moved 
and carried in succession, with e1- 
tire unanimity, and the said ad- 
dresses ordered to be ~ presented 
by the lords with white staves. 
House of commons, May 12.— 
A committee upon the messages of 
the prince regent being gone into 
by the whole house, the chaneellor 
of the exchequer took a wide survey 
of the military character of the 
duke of Wellington and the other 
general officers specified in thos 


messages, 
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messages, and concluded by movilig 
«that the sum of 10,0007. be paid 
annually out of the consolidated 
fund, for the use of the duke ot 
Wellington, to be at any time com- 
muted for the sum of 309,0002, to 
be laid out in the purchase of an 
estate.’—On the question being 
put, : 
Mr. Whitbread objected to the 
proposed grant, because he thought 
it was not large enough, and he 
did not approve of the proposition, 
that, if the sum was found insuffi- 
cient, another application might be 
made; no time ought to be‘delayed 
in making such a provision as was 
commensurate to the service ren- 
dered, and the dignity conferred ; 
and least of all would he consent to 
leave open any anticipation of fu- 
ture reward. The house should 
have in contemplation to settle the 
duke of Wellington on a preat 
landed estate, and in a noble house, 
im some part of the country, and 
the sum proposed was not suflicient 
tor such a purpose. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, eighteen or 
nineteen thousand per annum was 
not enough to support the dignity 
ot one of the first nobles in the 
land; for his own part, he would 
willingly vote for 500,000/.; and if 
no other person would propose it, 
be would move to add one hundred 
thousand pounds to the proposed 
sum. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
felt that no pecuniary reward 
could be equal to the services of 
the duke of Wellington. He would 
therefore propose four hundred 
eqgennd pounds, | and augment 
“1e annuity to thirteen thousand 
pounds per annum ; so that, with 
the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds already granted, half a 
million would be placed at the dis- 
a the duke of Wellington. 
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Mr. Whitbread said, the addition 
made the act complete, and he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

The resolution was then carried 

em. CMe 

Grants of two thousand pounds 
per annum were proposed to each 
of the three following noblemen— 
lords Lyndoch, Hill, and Beres- 
ford. 

‘The resolutions were agreed to, 
and ordered to be reported, in ors 
der to be taken into further consi« 
deration, with a view to making 
some alteration in the sums pro« 

osed. 

Mr. Wynne, after a very lu- 
minous speech respecting the state 
of Norway, in which he added 
many forcible arguments to the 
grounds already taken on this im- 
portant subject by earl Grey in the 
house of lords, moved, “That an 
humble address be presented to his 
royal highness the prince regent, 
humbly to request that his royal 
highness would be graciously 
pleased to interpose his mediation, 
to rescue the unoffendin pris of 
Norway from the doen alterna- 
tive of famine, or of subjugation 
to the yoke of a foreign and hostile 
power: and that during the discus- 
sion of such proposals as his royal 
highness may be advised to make 
for this most desirable object, all 
hostile operations on the part of 
this country against a people strug 
gling for the sacred right of nation- 
al independence may be disconti- 
nued,” 

Mr. Lambton seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Stephen was decidedly of 
opinion, that that which was incon- 
sistent with duty could never be 
conducive to interest. We could 
never pursue our true interest by 
violating the laws of God: or of 


nature. ‘Those who attempted - 
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do this threw the gat untlet to Al- 
mighty justice; and he should fear 
in such a case, even if he could not 
immediately see the connection be- 
tween cause and effect, that the su- 
reme governor of the universe 
would not fail to take it up. We 
were bound to perform the treaty 
we had concluded, by doing all in 
our power to annex Norway to 
Sweden, unless we were released 
from the obligation by Sweden 
herself. Nothing was more repug- 
nant to common sense and to com- 
mon principle, than to argue, be- 
cause Norway had been ceded to 
Sweden, though the cession was 
successtully resisted by the Nor- 
wegians, that we had done all the 
treaty required, and were bound to 
do nothing more in the business. 
By the terms of the treaty we en- 
gaged not only not to oppose the 
annexation of Norway in_perpe- 
tuity to Sweden, but .to co-operate 
with Sweden and Russia to secure 
it to the former power, if Denmark 
did not join the allies, lt was now 
said, aftera sanguinary Campi lon, 
because at last Denmark had been 
compels ‘d to change her. system, 
that we were not bound by the 
stipulation of that treaty. He 
should not be surprised to hear this 
from persons unacquainted with 
those great writers on the law of 
nations, Grotius, Putlendorff, and 
Vattel; but he was astonished to 
hear it from those who were fami- 
liar with their writings. He pro- 
eceded to show trom Vattel, that 
the course taken by ministers, with 
respect to Norway, was in every 
respect justifiable. It would have 
been but a mockery on our part to 
have acceded to the treaty con- 
cluded between Sweden and Rus- 
sia, had we offered to introduce a 
proviso, that if the people of Nor- 
way resisted it should pot be care 


ried into effect. On such terms 
our assent would not have been ae. 
cepted by Sweden. But it wag 
said that Sweden had not fulfilled 
her engagements, and therefore we 
were not bound to perform ours, 
It would come with a very bad 
grace from us to say this now, if 
we had made no removnstrances to 
this effect before. ‘The services of 
the crown prince at Leipsic, his de. 
fence of Berlin, &c. had Sag 
forwarded the plansof the allies. He 
did notthink ministers deserved more 
praise in any one thing, than for 
having discovered that confidence 
could be placed in the crown prince 
of Sweden, at a time when the pre 
vailing opinion of this country was 
much against it. After the ser 
vices required of Sweden had been 
performed, it was not just, because 
now the danger was past, doubts 
could be raised on the conduct of 
the crown prince, that we should 
put aside the engagements we had 
made. If this treaty were a viola 
tion of eternal justice, and of the 
law of nations—if it were a trans 
gression of the law of God—then, if 
that were made out, he would ad- 
mit it ought not to be fulfilled. If 
we sinned inm: iking it, we should not 
sin in breaking it, if we made the 
party suffering from our doing 90 
all the reparation in our power 
The conduct pursued towards 
Norway he again vindicated, by 
referring to the public writers he 
had quoted before. Norway, 4s 
belonging to Denmark, with whom 
we were zt war, we had a right to 
conquer if we could, and we had a 
right to contract with another pow- 
er to effect its subjugation. If it 
were proved that this was contrary 
to the law of nations, he would 
give up the argument. A ceded 
people, it was said, must consent 


to the cession before it could take 
place: 
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place : but how was this expressed 
but through their legitim: ite OF PAN, 
the king? The king of Denmark 
h ad consen ted to th ece ssion n of Nor- 
way, and we were bound by solemn 
treaty to carry that cession into 
effect. But it was said that Norway 
was part of Swede ly 
Denmark. If part of Denmark, 
it had been ceded to Sweden, and 
we had nothing more to do; if it 
was part .of ‘Sweden, with that 
country we were at peace. He 
should avoid both horns of this 
dilemma. If it was part of Den- 
mark, it was bound to obey the law 
of Dénmark. If it resisted to ful- 
fil the treaty made by Denmark, 
it placed itself by such conduct in 
its former state of war with this 
country. They could in that case 
have no right to benefit by the 
peace between the two powers. 
It was said that the plan formed for 
starving them into submission was 
one not to be contemplated with- 
out horror. God forbid that he 
should wish any nation to be placed 
in this situation! but by unequivo- 
cally stating our intentions he 
thought we might save the Norwe- 
gians from the miseries of famine 
and protracted war. He thought 
it would be me ‘rcy to Norway to 
putforth our means in concert with 
our allies at once, in order to con- 
vince them that resistance would be 
vain. ‘The situation of Norway 
he could not think likely to be at 
all deteriorated by its union with 
Sweden. This to him was a consol- 
ing reflection, th ough under other 
circumstances he should still have 
contended that we were bound to 
fulfil the treat ty we had concluded. 
On these ground s he most cordial] Ly 
opposed the motion, believing that, 
instead of Propitiating the supreme 
preme 

Governor of the world by agreeing 
tit, todo so would only have the 
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effect of heaping greater disgrace 
on this nation than had ever fallen 
on ag other country. > 
Sir J. Mackintosh, referring to 
the circumstances under which the 
treaty between Russia and Sweden 
had been concluded, eulogized in 
the highest terms the splendid ex- 
ertions of the former power in the 
cause of Europe. He admitted 
the convention with Sweden, ‘to 
which this country was a party, to 
be binding ; but stated the question 
before the house tobe this, whether 
this country was bound in fact, or 
by right, to compel the kingdom 
of Norway to submit to the domie 
nation of Sweden, by a treaty cone 
cluded with Sweden against the 
crown of Denmark? He contended 
thatit could not bind us to make war 
on an independent power which 
Wis not in existence when the treaty 
was made. All that was asked by 
the resolution under consideration 
was, that a pause should be made 
to give time for inquiring into the 
real state of things in Norway, 
before the most odious measures of 
hostility were resorted to. Those 
who doubted whether the insur- 
rection in Norway was unanimous, 
or who doubted of any of the facts 
which had been made public, were 
bound to vote for the address, It 
had been asked, if Sweden would 
have accepted our assent to the 
treaty between her and Russia, 
with a proviso that it should not be 
enforced if it met with resistance 
from the Norwegian people? He 
would answer, Sweden would, if 
she had read the law of nations, as 
laid down by Grotius, Pufiendortf, 
and Vattel. Recognising the uni« 
versally received w vritings of these 
men as the law of Europe, she was 
bound to admit the proviso, as 
much as if it had been inserted in 
the treaty. These he proceeded to 
G 2 support 
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support by quotations from those 
telcbrated writers. For a prince 
to cede a million of men by one 
stroke of his pen was to carry on 
a white slave trade, to outdo the 
worst scenes exhibited in Congou 
or Bohemia. The resistance of a 

ople was not to be treated so 
fightly. One protest, he contended, 
was more than equal to a thousand 
acquiescences. He then adverted 
to the cession ef the island’ of Cor- 
sica by the republic of Genoa, and 
traced from the circumstances 
which that cession led to, the pro- 
duction of that mind which had af- 
terwards nearly destroyed the liber- 
ties of the world. ‘The cession of the 
Tyrol by Austria he next noticed, 
and inquired if the gallant resistance 
of the Tyrolese was to be stigma- 
tized as a rebellion, and if that hero 
who, fighting for his country, had 
ard in his blood planted the 
seeds of European liberty, was at 
that time of day to be called a 
traitor. The vote of the house that 
night would decide whether he de- 
served to rank with Sydney and 
Hampden, or was one of the black- 
est traitors that ever prolonged the 
horrors of war. He wished to ask 
the learned gentleman, if there 
were no cases in which the people 
might with justice resist the at- 
tempts of their sovereigns to cede 
them to foreign powers? He put 
it to him, if the king of Spain were 
to cede the fine province of Anda- 
lusia to the barbarian called the 
emperor of Morocco, or.to the dey 
of Algiers, would it be high treason 
in the people to refuse their consent 
to such a transfer?) The poor pea- 
sant of Norway had that artificial 
instinct, the love of hisnative land, 
without which he could be no man, 
without which the country could 
be no country, but merely a wretch- 


ed bundle of slaves. A parallel 
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case to that of Norway was fu, 
nished by Scotland. Had not her 
sons resisted Edward the first, had 
they suffered themselves. to be 
made 'slaves, they could never have 
become useful friends to that great 
country to which it was now their 
honour and their glory to belong. It 
was because they had resisted, and 
because a Wallace had suffered 
martyrdom, that they had become 
what they were; and that from 
them the annals of Great Britain 
had been graced with the names of 
an Abercromby, a Moore, and a 
Graham. He proceeded to picture 
the hard case of the Norwegians, in 
being subjected to the horrors of 
famine for choosing their own go 
vernment, He contended that, 
when the king of Denmark had 
abdicated the sovereignty over 
them, they had a right to act for 
themselves, as an independent pow 
er must commit some act of hos 
tility before any nation could with 
justice declare war against them 
‘The honourable gentleman wished 
to know whether the rising was 
partial or general, and this he pro 
posed to ascertain by starving the 
whole people, But it was said that 
they had been hostile to us. They 
had been so while it was their duty. 
Under the most trying circum 
stances, they had stood firm as their 
mountains, which he hoped would 
prove to them an unconquerable 
barrier. He expressed great sot 
row at finding the navy was to be 
put on so abominable and nefarious 
a duty as that of blockading the 
people of Norway. Of the navy 
he could not speak without entht- 
siasm. ‘hose who composed th 
addiug the perfection of science t0 
valour and generosity, had rai 
themselves within these last twenty 
years, 2s a body, more than any 
other class of persons he could 
name 
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name. They had appeared to be 
without rivals, till the immortal 
Wellington made it doubtful whe- 
ther our army or our navy Was 
most to be admired. He mourned 
that such men were to be sent to 
persecute, under the profaned 
name of mercy, a people who 
would not believe them capable of 
acting such a part. He put it to 
the house, what must be the feel- 
ings of the Norwegian mothers, 
while gazing on thelr dying infants 
—their infants famished by the mer- 
cy of England ; they pointed to the 
British flag, which they had taught 
their children to admire, and saw 
in that which had given indepen- 
dence and relief to others, the 
cause of their subjugation and mi- 
sery. 

Mr. Canning defended the charac- 
ter and conduct of the crown prince 
He thought we were 
expressly bound by treaty toassist in 
putting Sweden in possession of Nor- 
way. Then how was this assistance 
tobe rendered? Our lofty ships 
could not scale the mountains of 
Norway, and of course the stipu- 
lated co-operation could only be 
by blockading the Norwegian 
ports. Thetore, the blockade took 
place in adherence to the treaty, 
aud the es sequences which fol- 
lowed were naturally to be appre- 
hended, however much they might 
be deplored, But such consequences 
must ever be calculated upon in 
war; and however those intrusted 
with the Weapons of war might 
feel, they must wield those weapons 
with effect for legitimate obiects, 
or become unfit for their situation, 
and dangerous to their country.— 
He regarded Sweden as a most 
Mportant support to the com ren 
> ~ very nucleus of the 

nental confederacy, by ce- 
menting the connection between 
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Russia and England. The import- 
ance of Sweden might indeed be 
judged of from the testimony of 
Austria, which, in its original dee 
clarations in favour of the allies, 
distinctly stated that “ Russia, Swe- 
den and England formed the point 
of union round which the confede- 
racy of Europe rallied.” The rank 
here assigned to Sweden showed 
that the services of Sweden were 
highly estimated. Why then 
should such services be slighted, 
or why should the price which this 
country had engaged.to pay for 
them be refused ? We had entered 
into this engagement in a period 
of difficulty, when the danger that 
menaced us was tremendous; and 
should we now in a moment of 
comparative repose, when the dan- 
ger had sunk into tmsignificance, 
refuse to fullil our contract to that 
power, which had materially con- 
tributed to remove that difficulty ? 
—The waters were out—clouds 
covered the opposite shore—and 
yet having got safely across, should 
ve complain of an overcharge for 
our conveyance—should we refuse 
to pay the boatman ?—The cir- 
cumstances under which a treaty 
wis concluded must, according to 
all jurists of authority, be taken in- 
to consideration, in order to judge 
of the propricty and duty of ad- 
hering to its provisions, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the 
right henourable member who had 
spoke last had not been able as well 
as accustomed to weigh the mean- 
ing of words, he should have sup- 
posed that he had mistaken the 
purport of his honourable friend’s 
motion, If there were any mem- 
bers in the hduse to night who had 
never heard the right honourable 
gentleman before, they would be la- 
mentably disappointed by the very 
impertect specimen which he had 
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iven of hiseloquence and powers of 
imagination. His “ roar of waters, 
his trickling st eam, his ferry. boat, 
hisshipscli 1 bing mountains,” were 
not atallin that gentlem an ’s usual 
style of oratory, As to the part 
we should take in the seeaihe CON. 
test, Mr. Whitbread contended 
that it would be perfe ctly gratui- 
tous and voluntary, there were no 
obligations in the treaty to bind us, 
we were free as air as to the con- 
duct we should pursue. The crown 
prince of Sweden had not fulfilled 
the stipulations of the treaty, by 
which we had agreed to assist him 
in th ie subjug: ravion al d annexation 
of Norway, ‘This was his firm opt- 
nion ; and it was, he believed, the 
opinion of the highe st military au- 
thorities > that Swed had not 
given that assistance to ie common 
cause which she was bound by the 
express conditions of this unprin- 
cipled contract to give. He should 
like to have had the 
of sir Charles Stewart, of marshal 
Blucher, as to the effective co-ope- 
ration of Sweden at the battle of 
Le ipsic, and after that battle, after 
the allic 5 h: tT j enter d Trance, . or 
when they were unde the w Us of 
Paris, With respect to the charge 
ot treachery apainst Denmark, in 
cereatng the cession of Norway, 
herself had formerly 
i ntly answ cred 
by the ratihcatior 1 of the orn rinal 
treaty with that cx nr » SO late as 
the 19th ote April, when it Was I I: in 
th atth e allies were ~ erfectly s atished 
with the conduct and gt od faith of 
the king of Denm. irk. Ive ery one 
knew what bl meant in the 
present instance. It was not ine 
tended to prevent the sending of 


OpmMions 


Vv hich she 


” kade 


arms oF ammunition to Norway, 
but to cut off her s 
to inflict upon her ¢ 
been described by Mr. 


Ipplies of fo od, 
at which had 
Burke as 


jacobinism in the utmost 
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the greatest of all possible calami. 
ties, as a calamity so dreadful that 
every humane mind shuddered and 
turned away from its contempla. 
tion. Would not the house pause, 
then, before they proceeded to this 
last act of aggravated injustice and 
cruelty ?—Yet ministers would nog 
allow them to inquire, or were 
themselves most scandalously ignds 
ram, whether the condition of a 
treaty, which could alone bind 
them down to such disgraceful cone 
duct, had b ‘en fulfilied or not, 
Ile was sorry not to see an honour. 
able and 4 irned member (Mr, 
Stephen) in his place, or he should 
have animadverted on some eke 
pressions that had fallen from him, 
He might have alluded to the half 
pio us, half profane, expression 
which he suffered to escape him, 
that we had thrown dow n the 
gauntlet to the Almighty, who, he 
had no doubt, would -take it up, 
tle would also- (if he were present) 
say, that that honourable gentle 
man’s tender mercies were cruel, 
though he himself was not among 
the wicked; for, if he had not 
known his voice, and person, and 
his manner so well as he did, he 
should have supposed, during his 
speech tonight, that he was hear 
ing one of those persons who used 
formerly to descant on the miseries 
of the Africans in their owncountry, 
in order to show the justice amd hu- 
ogy of. the slave trade. Here 

Mr. Whitbread, seeing Mr, S:ephen 
enter the house, h: tiled his approach, 
and, recapitulatine what he had 
just said, proceedk d. }] If that ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
were not also one of the most mo- 
ral and phil osophic: uM characters of 
the age, who held al! jacobins and 
abhor- 
rence, he should almost have mis- 
taken him for one of the members 
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the constituent assembly of 
setting out on a crusade 
to Norw3y with the rights of man 
in one hand, anda sword and fa- 
mine in the ether, to compel them 


of 
] rances 


ty 
to accept of freedom and happiness, 
on the perl of their lives. Mr. 
Whitbread here pointedly alluded 
to the sentiment of the right ho- 
nourable member for Liverpool 
delivered out of the house at a 
convivial meeting, in which the 
eloquent speaker had declared his 
satisfaction, that it was in the 
wilds of Russia, ef a barbarous and 
despotic country, that Bonaparte 
had been first defeated. ‘This, ac- 
cording to the right honourable 
gentleman, proved that patriotism 
had nothing to do with the free- 
dom, or the forms of government. 
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He wished the right honourable 
member, and the learned and ho- 
nourable gentleman behind him, 
to apply this theory to the brave 
and untortunate people of Norway, 
and not to suffer them to be juggled 
out of their natural rights and pe- 
litical independence, by fine theo. 
ries of liberty and happiness, by 
technical acuteness, and the strict 
letter of unfulfilled treaties. 

After some observations from 
the chanceller of the exchequer, 
Mr. Ponsonby, and other members, 
the house divided, 

For the motion- © *#« «© « 4 
Against it - + + + = + 229 


Majority against the motion- 158 





CHAPTER V. 


Debate on Mr. Sergeant Onslow’s Bill on the Apprentice Laws—Mr. W, 
Suith's Bulto prevent Child-stecling—Sir J. Hippesiey’s Motion on the 
Jesuiis—Copyright Bill—Petiiion of Mr. De Berenger—Petilion of Arthur 

Wlorris, Ls7.—Leiter from the Princess of Wales, and Proceedings thereon. 


M*: $1.—Mr. sergeant On- 
| slow moved the second 


reading of the apprentice bill, 
which ‘was warmly opposed by 
sir Frederic Flood, who, though a 
iriend to liberty, disliked licentious- 
ness. The bill went to abrogate 
that most salutary law of the 5th 
Elizabeth, and to revive the prac- 
tice which had previously existed 
from Edward the third’s time. It 
Would be destructive of the ins 
terests of persons who served their 
apprenticeships and paid for educa 
tion in their respective trades, and 
ramous to the morals of youth. It 
would-be hurtful to commerce, to 
Mechanics, to manufactures, and 


to the stamp act; the present law 
had lasted two hundred and twen- 
ty one years. He proposed to post- 
pone the second reading to that 
day six months. 

Mr. Protheroe seconded the mo- 
tion, as the bill proceeded on no 
general comprehensive system ; 
but simplyon a repeal, without any 
efficient substitute for what was to 
be repealed. The apprenticeship 
system was beneficial both to ma- 
nufactures and morals. Lord Coke 
had said, that it was intended to 
preventchildren from being brought 
up in idleness, Blackstone express- 
ed himself to the same effect. As 
to vexatious prosecutions, he learn 
Gs . ed 
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ed that in Bristol there had not 
been one prosecution under the act 
for the last twenty years. Appren- 
ticeship was most peculiarly ate 
tended to among shipwrights; yet 
they had struck tor increased wages 
but once during twelve years. If 
apprenticeship was more encourag- 
ed, it would be found the best mode 
of checking combinations. It was 
a great comfort to poor parents to 
fix their son with a good master, 
and so insure his future livelihood. 
Let there be a proper report on the 
subject, and let some wise, com- 
prehensive plan be proposed, 

Mr. Davies Giddy was averse to 
theories: but if ever natural and 
indefeasible rights could be main- 
tained, it would be in favour of 
men employing their skill and la- 
bour in those pursuits which seem- 
ed to them best adapted to their 
faculties and powers. He who 
looked back to Elizabeth’s reign, 
and saw the number of patents and 
monopoliesthen granted, and the re- 
monstrance of the commons against 
them, would find no reason for ve- 
neration of the statesmen of those 
days. Under the operation of the 
law, suburbs were frequently found 
to flourish more than the cities to 
which they adjoined. Wherever 
such a law had not force, it was 
found that manufactures thrived 
better. Appreiticeship might be 
expedient in many cases; but the 
bill provided for that, while it pre- 
vented the country from being 
longer divided into hostile classes 
of artisans. He most heartily con- 
curred in the proposed measure. 

Mr. Thompson wished the law 
totally repealed, though the bill 
did not go so far. The present 


law was necessarily broken every 
day. It was clear that the judges 
always wished to evade it when 
they could do so. 


He knew a case 
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of two men, who were prosecuted 
under the act for sawing a piece of 
wood; another, of a good and a 
bad baker in the same town, where 
the bad one finding that the good 
one had not served a regular ap. 
prenticeship, had him turned out, 
and got liberty to poison all his 
neighbours with his bad _ bread, 
Some years ago the printers struck, 
and there was a difficulty in getting 
even the parliamentary papers 
printed. Let those who chose it 
bind their children as apprentices, 
but let not others be compelled to 
do the same. Instances of the ab. 
surdity of the law would be innu- 
merable. It was none the better 
for the age of it, which the worthy 
baronet had stated. It was, in 
fact, superannuated ; and it was 
much the kindest way to let it die 
quietly, and so confer an advantage 
both in this country and Ireland. 
Lord Ellenborough got the coache 
makers out of a scrape ingenious- 
ly enough. They were attacked as 
wheel-makers ; but his lordship 
said that coaches could not have 
been known in Elizabeth's days, as 
that queen went to parliament on 
horseback. 

Sir S. Romilly thought that when 
he heard the advantages that were 
stated to arise from the system of 
apprenticeships, they would be suf- 
ficient without any compulsion to 
induce parents to put their sons ap- 
prentices. One gentleman had 
stated the great comfort to poor 
parents of being entirely relieved 
from the burden of maintaining 
their children for so many years} 
and the petitions from the ship- 
wrights stated, that their trade 
could not be learned in less than 
seven years. If this was the casey 
he conceived that there would still 
remain sufficient encouragement to 


the system of apprenticeships, with- 
out 
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eut the penalties of the act of Eli- 
gabeth. He considered that statute 
as, in, many Instances, 4 prohibi- 
tion against persons becoming use- 
ful members of society, and sup- 
porting their families by their in- 
dustry, and an injunction on them 
that they should remain beggars, 
and that their families should go to 
the poor-house. Men were by this 
statute punished in the severest 
manner, because their friends had 


neglected or were unable to put: 


them out as apprentices at the pro- 
ver time. He never knew a greater 
mass of folly and absurdity in any 
statute, than in this which had been 
so highly cried up. 

Sir F. Flood, seeing the sense of 
the house against him, withdrew his 
amendment, and the bill was read 
a second time. 

May 17.—Mr. W. Smith, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to punish the crime of child-steal- 
ing, observed that it was singular 
that this offence, though there was 
none of greater enormity, was not 
at all punished by the existing law, 
unless in those cases where the per- 
son stealing a child could be con- 
victed of stealing its clothes. It 
was surely a sufficient ground for 
the bill which he wished to bring 
. § 
im, that, as the law stood, .a man 
should not be punished for stealing 
achild, while he was punished for 
Stealing its shoes. But practical in- 
conveniencies had arisen; for it 
had happened that the judges in 
their charges to juries had said, that 
if the jurors should think that the 
mtention was to steal the person of 
the child and not its clothes, it 
was their duty to acquit the pri- 
soner. There were other motives 
for stealing children besides the pos- 
session of their clothes, though this 
might be the most common. In- 
stances had been known where 
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children had been stolen in order to 
be brought up by the person who 
had stolen them, a case of which 
kind had excited great interest, and 
which was tried at Winchester as< 
sizes. This object was no palliation 
of the offence, as the agony of the 
parents was the same. Sometimes 
even offenders had reached sucha 
pitch of enormity as to steal children 
in order to sell them, or to enure 
them to degraded employments. 
A bill to render the offence penal 
had been introduced, and passed 
without opposition throngh that 
house, but it had dropped in the 
house of lords. ‘The honourable 
gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the bill, Leave 
given. 

Sir. J. Hippesley said, that in the 
last session a doubt arose as to the 
fact which he had mentioned, that 
30,0002. had been r.nitted from 
Rome to Ireland, for the establish. 
ment of a jesuitical seminary. Not 
only was this sum remitied, but 
Castle Brown had been purchased 
for the sum of 16,0002. tor the in- 
stitution, at the head of which a 
professed jesuit was placed. A pro- 
fessional gentleman of eminence 
(Mr. Brown) in an eulogium of the 
order of jesuits, lately published by 
him, had admitted that young men 
had been sent from Ireland to 
Naples, there to receive orders ; 
and had maintained that an oath 
was binding, not secundum tntentionem 
imponentis, but secundum intenttonem 


jurantis—the old jesuitical maxim. 


The plans for the re-establishment 
of this once formidable body were 
deeply laid, and those best ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland 
dreaded the event. Another cir- 
cumstance, which he thought should 
be viewed with jealousy, was, the 
frequent meetings which had been 


held by the catholic clergy in Ire- 
land ; 
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land ; an assumption of authority 
the more wonde rful, considering 
the restrictions which the catholic 
clergy had submitted to in catholic 
as well as reformed countries. He 
hoped the government of Ireland 
was alive to tlie consequences of 
such meetings, as well as to that of 
another body—the catholic board, 
a body which had taken on itself to 
appeal from its ows government to 
the Spanish cortes. ‘The papers 
which he shot uld wish to be printed 
would inform the house of the re- 
grul: ations adopted in foreign coun. 
tries respecting the c: itholic clergy, 

and would give them a more ac- 


curate idea of t) ie practice of the 
catholic church t! an could be ob- 
tained from the varying and con- 
tradictory rescripts of the papal 
see. ‘The honourable baronet con- 


cluded by moving that the forty- 
second and forty-third paragraphs 
of the instructions to sir G.P revost, 
governor of Lower Canada, of the 
29d October 1811, presented to the 
house of commons in July 1813, be 
Jaid before the house. 

Sir H. Parnel stated, that the in- 
stitution, which had been alluded 
to by the honourable baronet, Wis 
m fact noo her than li 


ment for the education of 3 ung 
people in teary ot f any reli MOUS 
persuasion. Any fears from the 


efforts of the Ics ts in the present 
state of that society, and of religi- 
ous opinions, he conceived to be Ti- 
diculous; and he did not see how 
the house could interfere to prevent 
a gentleman from keeping a school, 
because he was formerly educated 
ata je suits’ colle “re. 


Mr. Peele obs ere: 1, that the ut- 


most ic alousy of jes uitic institu. 
had alwa Lys been evinced by 
he govern meni; an d t herefore he 


h. id had a communication with Mr. 
Kenny, the head of the institution 
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alluded to, and had stated to tha 
gentleman, that he should conceive 
it his duty, in his offictal station, to 
watch the establishment with pecu. 
liar jealousy ; to which he was the 
nore disposed by that gentleman’s 
refusal to statethe funds trom which 
he derived the very considerable 
sum with which that establishment 
was supported. 

The motion was agree d to. 

May 18.—The house resolved 
itself into a committee on the copy. 
right bill, in which Mr. D. Giddy 
expl: ined the object of the clauses 

which he intended to propose. The 
diians provide: j—1 . That it should 
not be necessary that the coptes ‘s of 
books presente ed to public Ii yraries 
should be on fine paper.—2. Ty hat 
no book need be presented to these 
libraries, unless. such as were re. 
quired from the booksellers. — 

That all copy-ri: vhts should be 
entered at hall; and 
that if the author, by a special 
entry, — his copy-right, he 
should then only be requir« rd ti p re 
sent one copy to the British Mu 
seum.—1t. ‘That the term of copys 
izht be extended from iourteen 
years certain, and another fourteen 
years if the author was living at 
the aa of the first term, to twenty- 
eight years certain.—There was 
another den suse Which had been pre- 
sini by the booksellers, to pro 
vide that improper use should not 
be made of the books presentec 1 to 

the public libraries, as it had been 
said that they were sometimes sold! 
zee se clauses were then received 
for the pur pose of being prin ited.— 
T he bill with alterations was in due 
time passed into a law. 

May 290,— Mr. Whitbread pres 
se} nted a pe tition from Cha: acs Rane 
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read, complainc¢ d of hay been 
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f-am the secretary of state for the 
home department, as a disloyal 
alien; that, after’be:ng some time 

in custody of a messenger belong- 

ing to the alien office, he had been 

committed to Newgate, and con- 

Gned on the felon side of that pri- 

son; that his papers, money, and 

clothes had been taken from him ; 

that he was under a prosecution for 

being concerned in a conspiracy to 

defraud the stock exchange; and 

that, being deprived of his papers 
and his money, he had not the means 
of duly preparing his defence 
against the said charge; that he 
had by letter, dated 15th of April, 
applied to Mr. Beckett, under, se- 
cretary of state, to have his papers, 
clothes, and money restored to 
him, in order to prepare for his de- 
fence, but had not received any an- 
swer; that in addition to the dis- 
grace of being confined on the fe- 
lon side of Newgate, when the 
charge against him was only a mis- 
demeanor, he was subjected to have 
his quiet disturbed by persons being 
allowed to intrude upon him from 
the committee of the stock ex- 
change, who were continually an- 
noying him with questions ; that, 
not being able to obtain any re- 
dress or satisfaction from the secre- 
tary of state, he was under the nee 
cessity of throwing himself ow the 
mercy of the house, and of rray- 
ing for their protection, Mr. Whit- 
bread, before moving that the pe- 
tition do lie on the table, beered to 
observe that he had looked over all 
the alien acts, and could not dis- 
cover in any of them a provision 
Which empowered the secretary of 
ae to take from the prisoner any 
thing but arms. So far from Mr. 


da 5 whe . 
Ge Berenger having been deemed 
cisloyal, he had for several years 


erved as an officer in his majesty’s 
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service, in a corps commanded by 
lord Yarmouth. 

Mr. H. Addincton said, that Mr. 
de Berenger had been arrested and 
committed to prison on a distinct 
charge from the transaction at the 
stock exchange, tor which he was 
also under a prosecution. What 
that charge was, he believed neither 
the honourable gentleman nor the 
house would expect him ther to des 
clare. He was surprised that the hoe 
nourable gentleman should question 
the authority of the secretary of 
state, which he had never before 
heard denied, and who had acted 
under the several alien acts during 
the last fifteen or sixteen years. 
With respect to de Berenger’s mo- 
ney; part of it had been restored, 
at least in value, if not the identicak 
money taken from him. 

Sir S, Romilly hoped this subject 
would not terminate with the single 
question before the house. The 
great question was, whether the 
powers of the alien act had or had 
not been abused in the present case 5 
and whether the warrant had been 
issued with a view to the prosecu- 
tion. Itwas clearthat tt had been 
used to obtain evidence which other 
wise could not have been procured. 
A. case such as this ought to be well 
watched, by which a man, if inno- 
cent, could not make his innocence 
manifest. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, the 
powers given by the alien act were 
among the most formidable and 
liable to abuse ever given by parlia- 
ment. ‘The actof the secretary of 
state he afirmed to be illegal, un- 
less sanctioned by the alien act.— 
Petition ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Whitbread said, there was 
no time to be lost, or prejudice 
would indeed be raised. It was 

stated 
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stated that the obvious purpose of 
Mr. Berenger was to get property, 
which, if detained, would operate 
to his conviction. This must na- 
turally go against him, unless the 
house investigated the subject. He 
had made constant applications for 
his money, not for any identical 
bank notes, but for his money to pay 
his gaol fees, his medical attendants, 
and for his sustentation. He had 
received his money only within 
these few days. Mr. Beckett wrote 
on the 5th of May, stating lord Sid- 
mouth’s consent to his going to 
Newgate ; but could give no an- 
swer respecting bail, It was strange 
that Berenger preferred Newgate to 
remaining in custody of a messen- 

er, Mr. Beckett wrote again on 
the 13th of May, upto which time 
Mr. Berenger had received no mo. 
ney. Lord Sidmouth declined then 
doing any thing concerning his li- 
beration. As to property, every 
thing was to be restored, except 
what was wanted for public justice 
at the approaching trial, with 
which it is said that his arrest had 
nothing to do. Other notes were 
then to be delivered tohim, instead 
of the original property. Mr. so- 
Nicitor-general had said that one 
note was as good as another; and 
so it was, if of equal value: but 
his eloquence in a court of justice 
would have extorted a verdict from 
a jury, if he dwelt upon the value 
of a thing being one’s own. In 
1811 the house appointed a secret 
committee to inquire into the case 
of Mr.Colville. No inconvenience 
resulted, nothing was divulged, and 
the report sanctioned his detention. 
It was right to have the matter 
cleared up, Had the stock ex- 
change aflair never occurred, would 
Mr. Berenger have been arrested? 
If the indictment had not been 


found, would he not, ina decey 
space of time, have been liberated? 
Had the secretary of state’s office 
abused its power or not, in putting 
the means of conviction into the 
hands of private prosecutors? | 
was due, in justice to the secretary 
of state, to the house, and to the 
petitioner, who was a foreign, 
friendless, and traduced individual, 
to inquire into the matter. He 
had said traduced, on account 
of the presumptions against a man 
yet untried—He concluded by 
moving for a secret committee to 
inquire into the circumstances of 
the detention of Charles Rundom 
de Berenger, and to report thereon, 

Mr. B. Bathurst said that a mo. 
tion lke this should have had a 
notice. Practice did not exclude 
inquiry ; but he objected to a hasty 
motion for examining the conduet 
of the secretary of state’s office, 
which could be done by a proper 
question, and a simple aye or no: 
he should therefore move the other 
orders of the day, 

Mr. H. Addington did not ex 
pect such a motion that night ; and 
several gentlemen had asked, if it 
were necessary to stay. He sawno 
fair case made out to suspect the 
seceretary of state. 

Mr. Whitbread would have de 
layed his motion to a future day, 
but determined on an immediate 
step, in consequence of what fell 
during the debate. His purpose 
was answered fer the present, and 
he did not object to a reasonable 
delay. In the greatest questions of 
party politics adjournments had o¢- 
curred, without placing either party 
in a worse situation. ‘The honout- 
able gentleman (Mr. H.A.) had 
seemed surprised at the flock of 
orators that ran away, after only 
putting the question “ Need we 
stay? 
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stay?’ He should be ashamed to 
fight him, when he was stripped of 
his troops.— The further considera- 
tion was postponed till Monday ; 
but, when again gigas the mo- 
‘on was negatived. 
Mey 04.—-The petition of Ar- 
thur Morris, esq. praying remu- 
neration for expenses incurred at 
the Westminster election, which 
sum he had failed to procure 
at law from sir F. Burdett, as the 
honourable baronet had not been 
considered as a candidate, was re- 
ferred to a committee. : 
The report of the committee on 
the child stealing bill was agreed 


to, two clauses having been added, . 


one excepting from the provisions 
of the bill persons claiming to be 
the fathers of illegitimate children, 
and as such getting possession of 
them, or taking them from their 
mothers; and another, exempting 
Scotland from the provisions of the 
bill, there being in that country 
laws existing against the crime. 
After some conversation, the fur- 
therconsideration of the reportofthe 
committee on the corn exportation 
bill was fixed for Monday week, 
June 3.— The speaker acquainted 
the house, that since he had come to 
his place he had received a letter 
from her royal highness the prin- 
cess of Wales, which, with theleave 
of the house, he would read. 
“ Connaught-house, June 3, 1814. 
“ The princess of Wales desires 
Mr, speaker will inform the house 
of commons, that his royal high- 
hess the prince regent has been ad- 
vised to take such steps as have pre- 
vented her from appearing at court, 
and to declare his royal highness’s 
hed and unalterable determina- 
ion never to meet the princess of 
W ales upon any occasion, either in 
public or private. 
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«“ The proceedings of 1806 and 
1807, and last year, are in the re- 
collection of the house, as well as 
the ample and unqualified vindica- 
tion of the princess’s conduct to 
which those proceedings led. 

‘lt is impossible for the princess 
of Wales to conceal from herself 
the intention of the advice which 
has now been given to the prince . 
regent, and the probability that 
there are ultimate objects in view 
pregnant with danger to the secu- 
rity of the succession, and the do- 
mestic peace of the realm. 

‘Under these circumstances, 
even if the princess’s duty towards 
herself could suffer her to remain 
silent, her sense of what is due to 
her daughter, and to the highest in- 
terests of the country, compels her 
to make this communication to the 
house of commons. 

«‘ The princess of Wales encloses 
copies of the correspondence which 
has passed, and which she requests 
Mr, speaker will communicate to 
the house.” 

The speaker then said, that with 
the liberty of the house the papers 
should be read; which was done. 
They were copies of the letters 
which are already published. 

As Mr, Methuen was rising to 
bring forward the proposed motion 
on this subject, Mr. Lygon moved 
the standing order of the house for 
the exclusion of strangers, which 
was immediately enforced. 

The following is an abstract of 
the account of what passed in the 
house of commons after the gallery 
was cleared of strangers. 

Mr. Methuen, having expressed 
his consciousness of the arduous 
task he had undertaken, read some 
of the parts of the letter of her royal 
highness, and commented upon her 
situation, He then showed that 
the 
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the innocence of the princess was 
acknowledged by the hereditary 
prince of Orange, who had ad- 
dressed her as his future mother- 
in-law, and by the prince and 
wincess dowager of Orange, who 
Pad sent letters of congratulation 
to her. Her address to the prince 
regent was vindicated by his own 
example. It must befresh in the me- 
mory of the house, that in the year 
1804 his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, with a spirit well worthy 
the heir-apparent of the British 
throne, desirous of being foremost 
in command in case of an invasion 
then threatened by that restless and 
merciless scourge of mankind 
whose sun of glory 1s now set, and 
whose dreams of mad ambition are 
now happily at an end, applied to 
his majesty for a command. His 
majesty refused the request. ‘The 
prince telt his character concerned, 
and appealed to the tribunal of the 
public, publishing his letters to his 
majesty and the duke of York.— 
The New Annual Register of that 
year will assist any gentleman’s me- 
mory which may be defective on this 
subject. The honourable gentleman 
said that he had heard the charge 
of bad taste urged against her royal 
highness as a crime: but what had 
such a charge to do with her suf- 
ferings? The time chosen to pro- 
sctibe her from court was particu- 
arly galling. He hoped that the 
necessary supplies to be granted by 
parliament for the ensuing mar- 
riage would be granted condition- 
ally, that the marriage be a public 
one, and that the princess of Wales 
appear at it with the consequence 
and splendour due to her situation. 
After some further observations, 
the honourable member moved, 
“That an humble address be 


presegted to his royal highness the 
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rince regent, to pray his rors! 
ietneed that he will be graciously 
pleased to acquaint this house by 
whose advice his royal highnes 
was induced to form the ‘fixed and 
unalterable determination never to 
meet her royal highness the princess 
of Wales upon any occasion, either 
in private or public,’ as commmni. 
cated by his royal highness to her 
majesty, together with the reasons 
submitted to his royal highness, 
upon which such advice was found. 
ed.’”’ 
Mr. Martin seconded the motion, 
Mr. Bathurst paid a tribute to 
the motives of the mover, but 
was of opinion that he had ur. 
ed no argument to induce the 
Go of commons to agree to the 
motion. Out of all the papers that 
are now before the house, he had 
used only the letter from the prin- 
cess of Wales to the regent. Surely 
it was not for the letter that the 
ministers were to be responsible. 
The main object of the motion was 
to know why the princess of Wales 
was prevented being at court, Will 
parliament call upon the regent to 
declare who advised him not to see 
the princess ? The honourable gen- 
seals indulged himself in speeches 
about liberty, as if it were a quese 
tion where liberty was connected. 
As for the charges of guilt, they 
were irresistibly refuted at a former 
period. In other periods of our 
history dissentions were carried on 
between different members of the 
royal family to a greater exces? 
than at present, and yet parliament 
was not called on to interfere. The 
honourable gentleman had talked 
of a right of the princess to attend 
the drawing-room. Now what was 
this? A mere assembly. Are the 
ministers, the confidential advisers 
of the crown on state affairs, re- 
sponsibis 
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gnonsible for prohibitions to he pre 
sent at court ? The object of the 
af pLbaee 


Sa Ye 
the substance of the things 


motion, ne 
she princess’s admission to 

, ik rincess 

was . -* | ! = y th ft she ouoht 

court. Will they say that he 2 : 


to be there, andthe regent not: 
These prohibitions to be present “ 
court might procet d from diferent 
Causes 5 these questions ol gue or 
innocence, from cattses so trivoious 
nentioned for the first tim 


bv the honourable 


as those 


ae ; 
m tat h use 


gentieman, for difference of taste. 
The duche of Gloucester and 
CC if] Oe f 103 bid n the 
ci » was no mmputation 
of guilt, restion of guilt or 
innocence there, and yet they never 
wet lat court. But if the 
ho ourable entleman prid d him. 


- 


me 


self upon the opinion of t king 
as to the path of the princess’s 
conduct, as alluded to in the report 
of the council, he might find him- 
self, on. investigation, most mis- 
taken; but the more this unfor- 
tunate question was discussed, the 
more irritation was produced. He 


did not *ish to withdraw himself 


from responsibility, but the ques- 
tion the house was called upon to 
interfere in was a question of eti- 
quette. Will the house call upon 
the regent to rescind his resolution? 
This house might aswell have been 
called upon to interpose on account 
of the separation. This present 
case is one of mere court etiquette, 
arising from circumstances totally 
distinct from guilt. No guilt is 
charged ; tor what the honofirable 
gentieman said is true; if it were 
$0, she would not be permitted to 
seeher daughter. The parliament 
cannot with propriety interfere ; he 
calls upon the house to stop it in 
the beginning; he does not blame 
the publication of these letters; it 
Was natural that the subject should 
become public ; he does not com- 
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plain, but it isso, The main ques- 
tion is, Can thehouse interfere withe 
out mischief to all the parties cone 
cerned? He concluded with oppos- 
ing the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke nearly as 
follows :—The speech of the right 
honourable gentieman in defence 
of the advice he has given, has 
been like the advice, itself, special, 
minute, wavering, assuming a right, 
a right to exclude, and acting as if 
he were conscious the party advised 
had no such right. Sir, I maine 
tain that a great indignity, a harsh 
disgrace, a cruel and unmerited 
yunishment has been inflictedon an 
nnocent person, on a subject of the 
crown, who was by that crown 
protected as long as it had moral 
and mental life and energy to prd- 
tect her. At one time the right 
honourable gentleman shrunk from 
the contest; he divested himself of 
all responsibility ; he was ashamed 
of his own act and deed, of thead- 
vice he had given, ‘The sovereign 
and crown were left by him to 
trample upon any subject, to grae 
tify its own unadvised and uncon- 
fronted vindictive resentments, 
Yet, at thecloseof his speech, he lets 
us know that the sovereign power 
did not act for itself; that there 
were advisers; that he could name 
them, could give them up, if the 
house should call upon him so to 
do. Let them come forth!—He 
has treated this as being only an 
exclusion from an assembly, from 
a féte; but a positive exclusion the 
advisers dared not warrant, that 
was a proceeding too manly. It 
was an affront to be operated 
through the queen, consort of that 
monarch, who, when the king had 
tlie use of his faculties, had com- 
manded her to receive the princess 
of Wales at her court, as the sym- 
bol of her entire innocence; of her 
complete 
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complete acquittal. This reception 
continued till the king’s indispos'- 
tion; and then the regent was ad- 
vised to employ the queen, his mo- 
ther, to banish the princess of 
Wales from court. Could this ad- 
vice have been risked had the king 
mentally existed? Oh, no! he 
should have thought that gentle- 
man and his colleagues would have 
been eager in their advice to con- 
ciliate and to calm, to proclaim the 
innocence they had so often de- 
clared, But the reverse isthe case. 
The right honourable gentleman, 
as he knows the king cannot con- 
tradict him, has ventured to throw 
out an insinuation, as if the asser- 
tion made of the complete appro- 
bation, the affectionate attachment, 
of the king, was not well ground- 
ed. The king cannot speak; and 
he quotes the king, to wound 
through his side the princess of 
Wales. This is of a piece with 
their whole proceedings. I will 
not repeat what a noble lord, who, 
be it remembered, is not a party 
to this advice, said on a former 
debate on this subject—nor the tes- 
timony given by all, of the prin- 
cess’s entire innocence. I mamtain 
thatthe kingthought her so, and the 
princess is so convinced. He proved 
that he thought so, by his kindness 
and cordialreception. When the kins 
was well, no man would have aeoat 
to deny it. ‘The right honourable 
entleman durst not have done it. 
But if he questions the right of the 
princess of Wales to appear where 
the king placed her, it is to be 
hoped that she will, notwithstand- 
ing the moderation she has evinced, 
accept the advice to appear at 
court; and then let us see who will 
advise that admittance be refused 
to her. As to stirring the question, 
I ask, Who has stirred it ?—Is it 
the person who vindicates her own 
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innocence from unjust and foul a 
persions ; who follows the ey, 
ample set her by the prince regent 
himself, in publishing to the world 
that affected honour and character? 
or it is those who directed this crue} 
outrage, this unprovoked indignity, 
that have occasioned this affront? 
Has she complained that her neap 
relations have been prevented from 
visiting her, that it has been int. 
mated to all, that to visit her was 
to exclude them from the court 2— 
To all the injuries she has patiently 
borne, she has submitted in silence, 
Where does the burden rest of agie 
tating the question ?—Upon those 
who have planned and advised this 
foul indignity and injustice. The 
right honourable gentleman has 
quoted precedent from __ history 
most erroneously : he has talked of 
queen Anne having been forbidden 
the court by queen Mary. The fact 
is not so: king William, nettled at 
some step:taken about the settle 
ment of her revenue, forbad the 
countess of Marlborough { who was 
supposed to be her advise?) to come 
to court. There was here no im 
putation on character, no charge 
of crime, no insinuation of thricee 
refuted guilt: but the princess Anne, 
resenting her favourite being for- 
bidden the court, declined appear- 
ing herself there too. Next, as to 
the cases of George I. and II., in 
both cases the charges were specific, 
Lord Hardwicke has left an ate 
count of the latter case, and also 
what the advisers of the crown 
then did, and what was the opinion 
of each. He said himself, while 
advising conciliatory measures, All 
this may be brought before parlia- 
ment; but now the ministers will 
tell nothing. Lord Hardwicke 
says, Parliament will call for these 
papers ; but the right honourable 


gentleman says, Parliament shall 
not 
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pot hear one word, you shall hear 
nothing from us. George the se- 
cond directed the publication of 
all the papers that had passed be- 
tween his son and himself, and cire 
culated them among the foreign 
ministers, that all the world might 
know the grounds on which he had 
acted. So different from the un- 
manly ministers of the present day, 
who devise schemes to attack a 
woman a thousand ways, and con- 
trive ten thousand obstacles to her 
defence! But the right honourable 
gentleman talks of this as being 
only an exclusion from a common 
assembly. Is it then nothing that 
her nephews, that her future son- 
in-law the prince of Orange, who 
has so announced himself to her— 
her near relation, the king of Prussia, 
the emperor of Russia, the immor- 
tal Blucher, the companion of her 
father in arms,—is it nothing that 
they should remark the absence of 
the princess of Wales, and to be told 
that itis for reasons undefined, and 
of which the regent alone continues 
the judge? Sir, under the circum- 
stances of her situation, such in- 
fliction is worse than loss of life ; 
it is loss of reputation ; blasting 
to her character, fatal to her 
fame. But this thing we hear to- 
day: No man now dares to say 
she is guilty. All the charges, 
says the right honourable gentle- 
man, were irresistibly upset. It 
is Our duty to extend our view to 
the whole object, to look at it in all 
points of view to which it reaches. 


Lask, Would the king have con-. 


sented that the marriage of the 
pean Charlotte of Wales should 
ave taken place in private, to have 
been smuggled in a corner? that 
event which is to bring a thousand 
blessings upon this country, to be 
celebrated in a corner ? Shall we 
Consent then that it should be so 


Performed ? No, th : 
1814. 0 the parliament 
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will, and all thenation will, demand 
that this marriage shall be public; 
and that the princess of Wales 
shall be there in the state becoming 
her rank and station. Now, as to 
an event which sooner or later must 
happen, I mean the demise of the 
crown, is the princess of Wales to 
be crowned ? She must be crowned! 
Whe doubts it? One hears it whis+ 
pered abroad, A coronation is not 
necessary. I believe itis, Will the 
right honourable gentleman say it 
is not? He dares not say so 3 
crowned she must be, unless there 
be some dark base plot at work, 
some black act yet to do, unless 
the parliament consent hereafter to 
be made a party to some nefarious 
transaction. If it istheir intention 
to try the question of divorce, let 
them speak out if such be their 
meaning. ‘These proceedings mate- 
rially affect the succession of the 
crown. Where is the limit to the 
inquiries after former transactions ; 
these searches after trial and acquit- 
tal? Yet, after all the search, what 
have they found? Nothing, but 
what the right honourable gentle- 
man terms an irresistible refutation 
of all accusation. Where are these 
accusations to stop? They may im- 
peach the legitimacy of the heiress 
of the crown, nowto be married 
to the prince of Orange. Now it 
is time for this house to interfere. 
Let better counsel be given to the 
regent, and undo what has passed; 
people do this every day ; it is the 
tribute paid by fiery passions tocon- 
viction and returning reason. Sir R. 
Walpole prided himself in the recon- 
ciliation he effected between George 
the first and the then prince of 
Wales, That was a conciliating mi- 
nister who did this; happy would it 
be if our ministers would follow his 
example. One would have thought, 
if ever there was a period when it 
was an object to represent the royal 
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family as united, this was now that 
peer The people maintain that 
ily not only for state and show, 


but for their examples of moral 
and domestic virtues; what the 
king so uniformly showed, and what 
have endeared him to his people 
more than any other circumstance 
of his reign. Let it not be said uhat 
the emperor of Russia finds any 
person whom the law does not pro- 
tect, who is exposed to outrage and 
insult ; and that person is the wife 
of the prince regent; that for one 
subject of the crown there is no re- 
dress. Now, sir, if the right ho- 
nourable gentleman has nota doubt 
of the princess of Wales having a 
right to appear at court, the use 
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of which ‘she has at present cons 
sented to wave, I have only to add, 
that if she finds not protection iz 
this hous¢, the last refuge of the 
destitute and oppressed, it is tobe 
hoped she will bezadvised to assert 
her right, and, however reluctantly, 
to dare the advisers of the regent 
directly to execute their intentions; 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Pon 
sonlry, and Mr. Elliot, were againg 
the motion, on account of its irre 
gular and unparliamentary form; 
and Mr, Methuen withdrew it, with 
the understanding that he should 
bring the question forward again, 
in such more eligible shape as might 
be suggested by his friends. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The Earl of Liverpool on the Treaty of Peace—Lord Castlereagh om the 
same—Sir John, Newport respecting Fees of Ofice—Mr. Methuen on the 
Princess of Walks—Marquis of Lansdown on Foreign Troops— Budget= 
Prisons in the Metropolis—Mr. Bennet’s Motion for the Abolition of Gad 
Fees—Ways and Means—Letier from Lord Cochrane—Debate on Mr, 
BMethuen’s Motion respecting the Princess of Waless—Motion for the Ex 
pulsion of Lord Cochrane—Lord Stanhope’s Motion respecting Jobn Pere 
rin confined in Gloucester Gaol—Debate on Lord Grenville’s Motion on 
the Slave Trade—Introduction of the Duke of Wellington into the Hows 
of Lords—Address on the Treaty of PeacemDuke of Wellington's Ap 


pearance in the House of Commons. 


ft OUSE of lords, June 6.— 

The earl of Liverpool pre- 
sented the treaty of peace, of which 
he gave notice that he should 
move the consideration on Thurs- 
day se’nnight. 

Lord Grenville had expected 
that all Europe would have con- 
eurred in the abolition of the slave 
trade as a great crime, as a system 
of the worst piracy, which ought 
no longer to exist. He could not 
help now expressing the feelings of 
regret with which he had read the 
article in the treaty on that head. 





; 


If any thing could still be done, 
he hoped their lordships would be 
ready to follow up the resolution 
which they had unanimously adopt- 
ed on that subject. : 
Lord Liverpool stated, that mi 
nisters were fully as anxious to have 
the trafic generally abolished a 
any men could be; and he only re 
quested of their lordshipszosuspend 
their judgements till the subject 
the treaty came to be discussed. 
House of commons,— Lord Ca 
tlereagh brought up a copy of the 
treaty of peace with France, and 
mov 
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snoved that it should lie on the 


as 9 Wilberforce could not avoid 
saying a few words on the present 
eccasion. He could assure hts 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh) 
that he was convinced that he had 
used his best exertions to secure 
that obiect which the house and 
public had so much at heart ; at 
the same time, any one who had 
indulged warm expectations that 
France could have been prevailed 
upon to join us heartily in the entire 
abolition of the slave trade, must 
have been much disappointed in 
finding that this abolition was not 
immediately to take place, At pre- 
sent it was known that- France had 
no slave trade; but when many 
colenies had been restored to 
France, with the understanding 
that the slave trade was tO continue 
for a certain number of years, what 
was that but giving up great num- 
bers of Africans to all those mise- 
ties from which we wished to 
have saved them? He must sup- 
pose that the noble lord was justi- 
fied by some very strong and im- 
perious necessity ; but still he must 
deeply lament that such a sacrifice 
should have been found necessary. 
In his view of the subject, it ap- 
peared to him the surrender of a 
great part of Africa, and many 
thousands of human beings, to de- 
liberate robbery and murder. It 
was not merely to give vent to his 
feelings on this subject that he had 
risen, but because there were other 
treaties still to be concluded, in 
which he trusted that our inter- 
ference might be more effectual. 
We had not as yet signed the 
treaty with Holland; and when we 
were upon the point of ceding to 
her such large and important set- 
tlements, he thought that we might 
Well insist on the slave trade being 
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there abolished. What was the 
slave trade, but tearing 2 number 
of human beings from their homes 
and their country, and consigning 
them and their descendants for ever 
to slavery ? ‘To fix any particular 
time for the abolition of the trade, 
was to give a premium to embark 
ing in it until that time should ar- 
rive. It reminded him of a text of 
scripture, which had been quoted 
on a former debate on this subject, 
“ Woe to the inhabitants of the 
earth! for the devil is come upon 
the earth with great power, for his 
time is short.’? Such, he feared, 
would be the condition of Africa, 


‘if the slave trade were only to cone 


tinue a few years longer. He hoped 
that the noble lord might yet find 
some means of checking the mise 
chief, by some limitation of the 
number of slaves imported, or of 
the tonnage of vessels allowed ta 
be employed in the trafic. We 
were now to cede to France large 
settlements on the north coast of 
Africa, which had now for many 
years enjoyed a sort of repose, and 
where its chiefs had since directed, 
their exertions to more humane 
pursuits. This repose he found 
would now only prove “ spatium re- 
guiemque doloris ;?? and that there 
would be again wars stirred up be- 
tween village and village, and be- 
tween neighbour and neighbour. 
He expressed a strong hope that 
the great emperor Alexander would 
be ready to connect his fame with 
the abolition of this the greatest 
evil which now afflicts the earth. 
Was the period of general joy 
throughout Europe to be the time 
for letting loose war, in its most 
cruel and savage form, among the 
innocent nations of Africa? He 
hoped that the noble lord would 
still be able to prevail on the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe sincerely to 
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oin in the immediate abolition of 
this detestable traffic. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could 
have wished, in point of order, that 
his honourable friend had deferred 
the observations he had just made 
till the treaty on the table had 
come to be taken into considera- 
tion, on a future day to be named 
for that purpose, as his honourable 
friend would then have had an op- 
portunity to have read the treaty, 
and to have formed his judgement 
with more accuracy on the points 
in which he felt himself so deeply 
interested, than he could possibly 
do by this anticipation of the sub- 
ject. When it came to be discuss- 
ed regularly before the house, he 
had no doubt but his honourable 
friend would find that every care 
and caution had been used to place 
the question on the safest grounds, 
so as to suit the best feelings of his 
honourable friend, of the house, 
and of the country. He was by 
no means surprised that his honour- 
able friend was feelingly alive to a 
subject which had for so many 
years engaged his deepest and 
warmest attention, and must natu- 
rally have caused him so many 
cares and anxieties; but he flate 
tered himself, if his honourable 
friend had abstained from pressing 
the subject at the present moment, 
he would soon have been convinced 
that the points he alluded to were 
perhaps placed in a more favour- 
able state than his honourable friend 
at present seemed to apprehend. 
lt certainly was not his wish to 
anticipate any part of the debate 
which would take place on a future 
day; but in answer to what had 
fallen from his honourable friend in 
some of his observations, he could 
not but think he had been some- 
what too sanguine in what he had 
supposed could be done on a poiat 
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of so much importance, and of 
such an extensive complication of 
different interests of the highest 
magnitude. With respect toFrance, 
there could be no doubt but peace 
must be as desirable to the people 
there as it could be to us; but then 

it was equally natural for so 
and high-minded a people to ex 
pect, when they received back cer. 
tain of their colonies, that they 
should have them with all ther 
former advantages; and as they 
looked upon their former right to 
stock them with slaves to form one 
of those advantages, and a very 
principal one, it was not very sur 
prising that they should have shown 
themselves averse from parting with 
that right, and anxious to retain it, 
It was very evident to the French 
government, that the whole of the 
French people were very warm on 
this subject; that in the present 
moment they were not prepared for 
it; and therefore to have pressed it 
eremptorily as a measure absolute. 
f, necessary to be definitively ad. 
jasted, might have only fixed their 
prejudice in its favour deeper, and 
made the obtainment of it at a fu 
ture period more difficult. It was 
therefore thought more advisable 
to leave it open to further discus 
sion in a congress hereafter to be 
held for that and many other im- 
portant purposes ; and he was sure 
the cause of humanity, which was se 
mainly interested, could not have 
a more ardent and powerful advo- 
cate than in that great monarch, 
who, so much for the happiness 
not only of France, but of all Ev- 
rope, now filled the throne of 
France. His best feelings, and 
those of his august family, were in 
the ltighest degree favourable to 
the abolition of that inhuman traf- 
fic ; and he hoped the time was not 
very far distant whea it would be 
proved, 
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proved, that to press a point with 
too much vehemence at any given 
time, was not always the speediest 
way of obtaining the wished for 
end, On this subject he could also 
say, with the highest satisfaction, 
that his honourable friend could 
not wish more ardently for a total 
abolition of the slave trade, than 
did those illustrious potentates the 
emperor of Russia, and the em- 
or of Austria, and the king of 
way and in the future cons 
ress which had been alluded to, 
his honourable friend would have 
the assistance of those three great 
wers, to obtain by their united 
influence, added to our own, from 
Spain and Portuyal, the great and 
important object which his honour- 
able friend had so nearly at heart. 
He would not any further antici- 
pate upon the discussion which 
must ensue upon this subject, and 
concluded by moving that the 
treaty do lie on the table, and be 
taken into consideration on Friday 
se‘nnight. 

June 7.—Sir J. Newport com- 
plained of the erroneous returns 
which had been made to the house, 
of the fees received by the officers 
of the different courts. ‘The clerk 
of the rules of the court of king’s 
bench had stated, that there had 
been no additional fees since 1798, 
although in fact there-had been a 
considerable augmentation. In 
1798, the charge for a rule was 
+. Gd. only ; now, it was 45.3 so 
that when parliament laid atax of 
Is. the clerk of the rules thought 
fit to add 6d. for his own profit. 
hus he had increased the value of 
his otfice from 2900/, a year to 
4, This office too was a sale- 
able one ‘Then the marshal of 
es court of king’s bench had like- 

Made an erroneous return: 


Lon 


is had been added to fees of 13s. 4d. 
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though in the return it had been 
stated that no augmentation had 
taken place. The son of the chief 
judge (lord Ellenborough) held 
this oflice by a deputy !—The 
clerk of nisi prius (also a son of the 
chief judge) had made an equally 
erroneous return !—-Upon such ex- 
traordinary returns, from persons 
so related, he did not think propef 
to comment.—The chancery court 
had made no returns at all—An 
Irish chief judge had ordered an 
officer to make no return till he had 
reviged it; and this judge had ace 
tually expunged some part of a re- 
turn, ‘The olficer, in consequence, 
very properly refused to make any 
return. In Scotland, too, the lords 
of session nad added some fees, 
which put 3000/. a year into the 
pockets of a few persons.—All 
these things demanded the serious 
attention of the house.—Sir J. New- 
port then moved several resolutions 
on the subject; but their considera- 
tion was postponed, owing to the 
thinness of the house.—Adjourned. 
June 9.—Mr. Methuen gave no- 
tice, that unless something should 
be done in the mean time to ame- 
liorate the situation of the princess 
of Wales, he should move on Tues- 
day that her royal highness’s letter 
should be taken into consideration. 
He had intended on the two for- 
mer evenings to have givera simi- 
lar notice, but had delayed it with 
a view of putting some questions to 
a noble lord, whom he had not 
seen in his place. —Adjourned. 
House of lerds, June 10.—The 
marquis of Lansdown rose to put a 
question to the earl. of Liverpool 
especting the landing of certain 
foreign troops in this country. It 
was important, in point of princi- 
ple, though not with a view to the 
particular case, that every explana- 
tion should be given, and a con- 
H 3 stitutional 
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ai 4 stitutional course pursued on this thuen) had given notice of g 
ee ih! e subject. The question he had put motion ona peculiarly delicate sub, 
pd) Sate! was, whether the noble earl was ject for Tuesday, He should be by 
iy Fi bet prepared to make any communica- most happy if any thing should o¢. 
ul hal f rh tion to parliament on the point to cur to postpone the discussion of 
ie ate 1] iy which he alluded. There had been that subject entirely ; but otherwise, bil 
ade : cases, indeed, where the troopshad heconceived, thatas many members a 
Q ft if 4 f been landed first, and the commu- would probably be absent at Oxford os 
fina i fi nication made to parliament after- onthatday, itwould perhaps be bet. 
(ae et wards; but that was only where ter to deferthesubjectto Thursday, oh 
; there was an emergency which did = Lord Castlereagh deprecated the r 
| net permit delay in the landing of agitation of the question as much 
zt the troops till the proper commu- , as the honourable member, and eh 
i nication could be made to parlia- should be as happy as any indivi. 
| ment, Here the landing of the dual in the house or the country tg ” 
troops was a mere matter of con- see it braught to an amicable ad W 
4 venience, which might have been justment out of the house, He,how. © 
+7 the subject of previous arrange- ever, concurred in the propriety of ie 
‘ ment; and where there had been the honourable member’s proposal, “ 
nothing to prevent a communica- Mr. Whitbread said it was ridis ‘a 
1 tion being made before the troops culous in those to talk of deprecat fo 
' were landed, It was also, in point ing the agitation of a question, who lo 
of principle, worthy of notice, that had it in their power to remove q 
these troops were not even in Bri- the necessity for it altogether. d. 
tish pay, and consequently not at June 18.—The chancellor of the th 
all under the control of parliae exchequer said, that on the present a 
ment. The question was put occasion he should content himself - 
' merely on the constitutionalground, with stating the several sums ne cl 
and not fiom any desire that the cessary to be raised for the service “ 
convenience might be withheld of the year, and then with giving g 
from the illustrious monarch to the amount of the ways and means f 
' whom the troops belonged. He by which they were to meet the 2 
. hoped the noble earl would be able exigencies of the country. And ti 
to give an answer that ought tobe figst, he should begin with the . 
satisfactory. supplies. He estimated the exe . 
The earl of Liverpool had no- penses of the navy for the present d 
thing to complain of, either as to year at 18,786,509/. The army, . 
. : the nature of the question, or the 18,121,173/. The extraordinariey ‘ 
Ie manner in which it was put. None 9,200,000/. It would be necessary, t 
| of the troops to which the noble however, to raise a further sum of ‘ 
marquis alluded, had as yet been 6,350,132/. to make good the defi- ( 
ie ity landed in this country, so far as he ciency under the same head lef{ un 
tt knew; and he had, in answer to provided for last year. The ord | 
| the question, only to state, that he nance, including Ireland, was este 
7 expected to receive the commands. mated at 3,955,658. The miscek | 
of the prince regent, to mike a laneous service of the year he : 
} communication on Monday, should state at 2,500,000/. ‘The vote ) 
: Mr. Whitbread in the house of of credit amounted to 3,200,000! | 
commons said, the honourable Ireland taking 200,000/, of it. To : 
member for Wiltshire (Mr. Me- this were to be added 3,000,0004 
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already voted, and another vote of 
1,200,000/. which he should have 
to bring forward before the close 
of the session, to defray the sub- 
sides to our allies, payablethis year. 
There was also another million in 
hills of credit. The whole amount 
of the joint charge for England and 
Ireland was 67,313,472/. This es- 
timate. was certainly very high for 
the expenses of what might be re- 
arded as a peace establishment ! 
But it was to be recollected, that 
the first part of the year had been 
passed in a state of war, and of ex- 
ertion beyond any former period. 
We had still also a powerful enemy 
to contend with, America ; con- 
siderable expenses must be incurred 
in order to carry on the contest 
with vigour. ‘The separate charges 
for England were 71,5207. for the 
loyalty loan; interest on exche- 
quer bills, 1,900,0002. interest on 
debentures, 49,780/. ; the rant to 
the sinking fund for unprovided 
exchequer bills, 290,0002. ; and six 
millions for the repayment of ex- 
chequer bills. ‘The whole of these 
separate charges amounted to 
§,511,1002, which, added to the 
former joint estimate, made the 
sum of 75,6024,5721, ‘The propor- 
tion of the joint charge to be fur- 
nished by lreland was 7,919,2320, 
and for the civil list and consoli- 
dated lund, 187,862. so that there 
remained a total expense for LEn- 
gland ol 67,517,4781.—To meet 
this charge, parliament had grant 
r 25000, 0001. in annual duties ; 
eae for War taxes; the 
Siatlagen Pe of credit, 
tion of nstval i english ere 
: aval stores, 508,41 5/.; the 
hrst loan, 22.0 ),000L ; and the 
second, which had been this day 
Contracted for, 18,500,000/. ; in all 
cae bee to 67;708,54.51.—T he 
a Honourawe gentleman here 
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stated, that he should not take cre. 
dit for any sum to be raised on the 
consolidated fund, which had fall- 
en so far short of the expectations 
entertained from it. He then pros 
ceeded to take a detailed view of 
the relative increase or diminution 
of different sources of revenue in 
the two preceding years, In the 
customsthere had been a deficiency 
last year of between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds. 
In the excise duties there was an 
increase of neara million. The duties 
on beer werenearly equalin 1813and 
1814, On malt there was an increase 
from 4,444,0002, to 4,875,0004, 
sritish spirits had produced in the 
year 1813, 2,600,000L, and in 
1814, 2,900,0002. On foreign spi« 
rits there was an inconsiderable 
rise. ‘The wine duties had increased 


froin 90,0002, to 1,800,0002, 5 
and the duties on tea from 
1,100,0002. to 1,200,0001 ‘The 


stamp oflice produced in 1813 five 
millions and a half, and consider- 
ably more last year. ‘Lhe post- 
had also been more pro- 
The assessed taxes had 


onice 
ducti ve. 


mereased from  5,339,000/. to 
5,518,0001 The land tax had 
diminished from 1,081,000/. to 


1,069,000. The property tax had 
risen from twelve to fourteen mile 
lions. —With respect to the consolt- 
dated tund, there remained, of the 
present year, a surplus of one mil- 
lion and a half, though, from some 
deductions to be made, it could 
hardly be estimated at so much.— 
‘The exports of the last year had 
very considerably exceeded those 
of the most flourishing year at any 
former period. —The total amount 
of the loan for the service of 1814 
was 2t,000,0001. being 18,500,0000, 
for England, and 5,500,0004, for 
Ireland. ‘The terms were for eve- 
ry 100/. sterling subscribed, 807. 
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in the reduced three per cents; 
$0/. in the navy five per cents. ; 
and 282. 10s. in the three per cent. 
consols, In order to diminish the 
capital stock, part of the loan had 
been taken in the five per cents; 
by which proceeding an amount 
of nominal capital, not less than 
four millions, would be saved to the 
ublic. For the first time, also, it 
Pad been stipulated that instead of 
granting arrears of interest, the 
interest wus to run from next July 
only, thus making a deduction of 
nearly ¢} in the 5 per cents, and 1} 
in the consolidated fund. It mightbe 
calculated, therefore, that the pub- 
lic would remain charged with the 
yearly interest of 44 19s, Id. per 
cent. upon the present loan. ‘The 
bonus to the contractors was 3/. 7s. 
The loan that had been taken be- 
fore Christmas was taken at 5/. 6s. 
per cent. ; the improvement in the 
value of the funds, therelore. since 
that period, was obvious. So re- 
markably indeed had the funds 
risen, in consequence of the signa- 
ture of peace, that, had the cae 
been closed on the day of bid. 
ding, it would have made the differ- 
ence of 1,500,0004 in stock against 
the public, but which was now in 
their favour, by the conclusion of 
the joan that day instead of Jast 
Wednesday. The total amount of 
dimmutign between the present 
loan and that raised before Christ- 
mas, was 1/, 13s. percent. On the 
whole, he flattered himself that the 
loan had beenconcluded onterms not 
unfavourable to the public interest. 
The usual resolutions were then 
read, and agreed to, after a remark 
or two from Mr, Ponsonby, respect- 
ing the property tax, who gave it 
as his firm opigion, that the pub- 
lic interest demanded that the tax 
should not be collected after next 
April,—Adjourned. 


June 14.—Mr. Holford broughe 
before. the house the present cop, 
dition of the prisons of the metro. 
polis. Among the many evils 
which he considered as loudly call. 
ing for legislative interference, the 
first was the insufficiency of allow. 
ance to the prisoners. With regard 
to their food, it appeared, accord. 
ing to the report, that it was not 
sufficient to support life, The 
same quantity of meat, indeed, 
was always sent in, without any re. 
gard to the number of the prison. 
ers, and the distribution of it was 
then left to the discretion of the 
jailors. There was one class of 
prisoners, who, though committed 
for criminal offences, were untried, 
and, therefore, presumed to be in. 
nocent, whose allowance was only 
ten ounces of bread per diem, and 
six pounds of potatoes per week, 
They were obliged to rely upon 
their friénds for such an addition as 
might be sufficient to support nae 
ture. It might be necessary that 
they should be sent thither to await 
the issue of any accusation; but it 
surely would not be pretended that 
justice required, when they were 
disabled from following any occu- 
pation, that they should depend 
upon the assistance of their friends. 
Another complaint was, that in the 
city prisons there was no allowance 
of clothing. The poorer prisoners, 
he believed, had two rugs each ; 
but as no straw was allowed, from 
the apprehension of fire, it was evl- 
dent that, with only one rng under 
him, on a stone floor, he must keep 
on his clothes night and day, a 
practice not very favourable to 
cleanly habits. Garnish money 
was another.abuse that required to 
be suppressed altogether, or at least 
regulated. The want of discipline 


too, in Newgate, was a great evil. ’ 


When he (Mr. Holford) and some 
ether 
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other gentlemen of the — 
yisited it, while they were looking , 
down into the yards below, they 
beheld a regular fight between two 
risoners with irons on, who had 
their seconds, and every thing in 
exact pugilistic order. Nor was 
this disgraceful scene put a stop to 
till Mr. Newman, at the desire of 
one of the gentlemen, called out to 
them. He objected, too, to what 
was called the master’s side, upon 
the principle it was now conducted, 
where every one who could pay 
1%. 6d. admission money, and 
Qs. 6d, per week for a bed, were 
all equally admitted. In the Bo- 
rough compter there was neither 
chaplain nor chapel. In the other 
four prisons, divine service was 
performed, indeed, but the general 
duties of religion were not sufh- 
ciently attended to. Dr. Ford, 
the present ordinary of Newgate, 
seemed, by his own account, to con- 
sider his duty merely to attend on 
the convicts; and stated that he 
knew nothing at all of the morals 
of the prison.—When the commit- 
tee were pursuing their examina- 
tions in Newgate, they noticed a 
number of boys ina yard by them- 
selves. Upon asking them if they 
knew the chaplain? they replied, 
Yes ; and expressed their gratitude 
for the many kind offices (such as 
ping them clothes, food, &c.) he 
iad done them. The committee 
thought that Dr, Ford had depre- 
ciated his own services in his ace 
countof them: but upon inquiry it 
turned ont that this chapiain was 
not Dr. Ford, but another person, 
and the very individual person 
whom Dr. Ford had described as 
mpertinently intruding himself, 


901. Os, inthe 3 per cents. . . 
30}. 15s. in the 4 per cents, , 
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and ‘cramming the prisoners with 
prayers and preaching,” to use his 
own words! The honourable 
member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for the bet- 
ter management of the prisons be- 
longing to London, &c.—Granted. 
June 15.—Mr. Bennet referred to 
theacts of Charles II.and George IT. 
on the subject of guol fees, and also 
to the committee which sat in 
1792: he urged that in many coun- 
ties the fees were irregular; in 
some the fees of discharge amount- 
ed to many pounds, in others to 
seventeen shillings. In many places 
no table was kept at all. After 
some further observations, he 
moved for leave'to bring in a bill 
for the abolition of gaol fees in 
Great Britain and Ireland—Leave 
iven. 
June 1'7.—Thehouse having gone 
into a committeeof waysand means, 
Mr. Fitzgerald rose to state the 
terms of the loan of 3,000,000/. 
made in Ireland. He observed 
that he did not then intend to oc- 
cupy the committee with a general 
view of the finances of Ireland ; 
that his right honourable friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer for 
England having postponed to a fu- 
ture day his general statement, he 
would, in order to adopt himself to 
the usual course, follow him in a si- 
milar line with respect to Ireland ; 
but that it was necessary that he 
should state the loan tltis day, and 
hoped its terms« were such as 
would receive their fullest appraba- 
tion. He then proceeded to state 
that the loan for 3,000,000/, in Ire- 
land had been contracted for on 
the following terms :— 


Interest. Sinking Fund. Tot. charge. 





.. £2330 0180 £4 10 
147 1-5thO 612 1109 
£%4771-5h1 413 S119 
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The charge for interest for money 
received, being to the public 
41. 7s. 7d. one- per cent. and 
the total charge for interest and 
sinking fund only 5/. 11s. 94. This 
he would take upon him to say had 
been the best bargain made for the 
public for many years, and with 
the sincerest feelings he hoped it 
would prove fairly advantageous 
to those who had contracted {or it; 
he could not avoid drawing the at- 
tention of the committee to the pe- 
‘culiar circumstance, of this being 
the largest loan ever made in Ire- 
land ; that the legal interest in 
that part of the empire was 6. per 
cent. that the loan made in En- 
gland this year was smaller than 
usual, and much less than had veen 
previously expected ; that the legal 
mterest here was but 5 per cent. ; 
and that, though the loan to this 
country was made on terms admit- 
ted by all as eminently advan- 
tageous, yet had the Joan in Ireland 
been negotiated at 4;, 7d. less in- 
Nerest per cent. and 7s. per cent. 
less total charge to the public. He 
hoped, therefore, to meet the full 
concurrence of the commitice in the 
resolutions which he had to pro- 
pose thereon, and felt it unneces- 
sary to detainthem by any more 
lengthened. statements, reserving 
himself for any observations which 
might be made, or any further 
information which might be de- 
manded on the subject. 

These were accordingly put and 
carried ; as was ove for raising the 
sum of 1,500,000J. by exchequer 
bills, for the service of England. 

June 26.—The speaker informed 
the house, that he had received a 
letter from lord Cochrane, pro- 
testing his innocence of the charges 
of which he had been convicted in 
the king’s bench court, and re- 
questing that he might have timely 
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notice of any motion, and amply 
means allowed for his defence... 
To which he (the speaker) had re, 
plied, that it was always usual tg 
give timely notice, and allow am 
ple means of defence, whenever a 
motion was brought forward 
against a‘member of that house, 

Mr. Methuen expressed his great 
surprise that steps had noe Lane 
taken to render unnecessary 
further proceedings in that house 
in the case of the princess of Wales, 
As this had not been the case, he 
must proceed in his motion, and he 
trusted that the house would not 
refuse its protection to an unpro. 
tected woman, who had been 
treated with such indignity. Her 
royal highness, on her matriage, 
was allowed 17,000/. an addition 
to her own 50004 but this was re 
duced to 12,0002. on account of the 
prince’s debis. She had contracted, 
in consequence, sume debts, which 
the prince paid, to the amount 
of nearly 50,0004. Being obliged 
to live on a less income than when 
she resided at Carlton-house, 
though she had an entire establish 
ment to support, she resolved to 
reduce her expenditure, by keeping 
fewer servants, and giving up coms 
pany. ‘These sacrifices had accom. 
plished her object, for she now did 
not owe a shilling. But was thisa 
situation for a princess of Wales? 
The prince had declared, that he 
would never meet her again, in pub 
lic or private ; it was therefore every 
way proper, that her royal high- 
ness should be enabled to support 
the dignity of het high situation, 
as reconciliation seemed utterly 
hopeless. He concluded by moving, 
that the house, on Tuesday next 
proceed to take into consideration 
the correspondence communicated 
to it by her royal highness the 
princess of Wales. 

Lord 
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Lord Castlereagh declared his 
deliberate conviction, that these 
matters never could be brought 
forward $0 as to promote the in- 
terests of those for whose benefit 
they were intended. ‘To have the 

‘vate transactions of the royal 
tamily thus brought into parlia- 
ment, could only keep alive dif- 
ferences which might otherwise be 
allayed. It would not be tolerated 
that the private affairs of any other 
family in the nation should thus be 
made the subject of discussion. As 
to another delicate topic, which 
had been alluded to in connection 
with this, he could state it as a fact, 
that the marriage was in actual 
progress both prior and subsequent 
tothe exclusion of the princess of 
Wales from the queen’s court: it 
was in active progress even so late 
as the 18th ot June. It had been 
asserted, that it was a matter of 
right for her royal highness to ap- 
pear at her majesty’s drawing- 
rom. But how was parliament 
to regulate these court matters? 
Nothing could be more preposte- 
rous than the claim of such a right. 
To dictate to the court whom it 
should or should not receive, would 
be to degrade it, and deprive it of a 
freedom which the lowest indivi- 
dual enjoyed. The regent was in 
fact the sovereign, and he would 
be the most abject wretch in all his 
dominions, if he were not allow d 
to be the master of his own court. 
Allusions had been made to the 
sentiments of his royal highness’s 
father. The regent ‘had. certainly 
met the princess formerly ; but 
since that period, a letter, which 
was made the vehicle of insult to 
his royal highness, had reached 
those walls, and a late trial had 
proved that persons connected with 
the princess had been engaged in a 
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cabal or conspiracy, to degrade and 
vilify and to render odious the re. 
gent through the medium of the 
press. In many cases such insults 
were best passed over in silent 
contempt; yet no court could 
make it a principle to admit those 
who had not firmness enough to 
resist the attempts of those who had 
advised such insults.— However 
much the circumstance was to 
be deplored, it was the fact, that a 
final separation had. taken place 
between the prince and princess. 
In 1809, an instrument had been 
signed, which had the signatures 
not only of the immediate parties, 
but of the king and his cabinet mi- 
nisters. It was a formal deed of 
separation. ‘The princess then de- 
clared her entire satisfaction with 
the provision made for her ; but if, 
on account of the increased expenses 
of the times, a larger provision was 
required, he believed there would 
be no objection to. such a parlia- 
mentary measure. Whatever might 
be the feelingsof his royal highness 
in other respects, he was quite sure 
that it was never in his intention to 
visit them upon her in what re- 
ee her pecuniary situation. 
n 1809, out of an income reduced 
to less than 70,000/. the prince had 
made her royal highness an allow. 
ance of 17,0001. a year—a sum 
larger than almost any other hus. 
band would have consented-to have 
iven. And notwithstanding all 
i calumnious reports abroad, he 
(lord C.) was perfectly convinced 
that his royal highness harboured 
no feelings of a vindictive nature, 
and had no wish to disturb her 
royal highness in the enjoyment of 
her social feelings. He, for his 
part, was convinced, that in a 
country of truth and justice, like 
England, a time would arrive 
whea 
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when character would triumph 
over al] attacks!—-He would con- 
jure the house, by all the regard 
which they felt for a family which 
brought peace and liberty to this 
country, not to be made the instru- 
ments of ding the royal au- 
thority, by allowing the names of 
that illustriots family to be bandied 
about, and dragged before the 
house, 2s some persons wished to 
do. Nothing could grow out of 
such discussions butfresh bitterness. 
Mr. Methuen, in explanation, 
said, that.the noble lord had mis- 
taken him, if he imagined that he 
meant to giveupherroyal highness’s 
claims to justice, for an addition 
to her income, though he would 
withdraw his motion for the present. 
Mr. Whitbread said, that the 
noble lord had not done justice to 
the prince, to parliament, or to the 
cea in describing the general 
ling which prevailed as the re- 
sult of a cabal. The princess’s ob- 
ject was the assertion of her inno- 
cence, and the rescuing herself 
from persecution, not the obtain- 
ing of money. She called for 
justice, and would never ‘consent 
to barter her rights to increase her 
income. He ielt surprise at the 
doctrine of the noble lord, that no 
minister had a right to advise the 
sovereign whom Se was to receive 
at court. A document indeed ex- 
isted, signed by the noble lord 
himself; as a cabinet minister, in 
which he had recommended to the 
king that this very individual should 
be received at court, as a testimony 
of her innocence! Was it right, 
therefore, to oe that the king so 
advised was still alive, and thus to 
set at naught what he had done by 
the advice of his ministers? He 
was surprised that the noble lord 
had not given similar advice to the 
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rince regent. Thie coun 

then grateful to the noble 1ord, for 
coming forward with his advice tp 
save the princess from the machi 
nations of a secret cabal against her 
honour and her life. Yes; it wa 
a conspiracy against her very e. 
istence !——-If a woman, so deserted 
by all her proper protectors, had 
fallen into the hands of other ad. 
visers, was that to be visited on her 
as acrime? Was she to be made 
responsible for all the acts af 
others? The noble lord had ab 
luded to the press ; but had he for. 
gotten how it had been employed 
to overwhelm an innocent female? 
The noble lord seemed to think 
the princess had no rights. If so, 
she was the only female in the 
land who could be persecuted 
without redress. As to the talk 
about “delicacy,” he was satisfied 
that these discussions had saved the 
existence of her royal highness, 
Money would be no sort of com 
pensation for the injuries she had 
received, The noble ford disclaimed 
all vindictive feelings on the part 
of the prince. Yet what but vin- 
dictive feelings could have pre- 
vented her from all those friendly 
attentions which her condition en 
titled her to receive? Was it no- 
thing, that she alone was kept from 
sharing in the general triumph and 
joy? nothing, that the illustrious 
visitors were kept from her? no 
thing, that amidst all the late 
grandeur and magnificence she 
alone was doomed to solitude and 
mortification ? Even if an increased 
allowance was resolved upon, was 
she to forgo her right to be pre 
sent at her daughter’s nuptials, 
or her right to be crowned queen 
of England? He did not mean to 
impeach the prince’s liberality ; but 
the noble lord had forgotten © 
mention, 
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tion, that in the period he had 
slladed to, his royal highness had 
twice obtained from, parliament 


money to pay his debts, and yet- 


had not resumed his proper splen- 
dour. As to the interference of 
the house’ in the private concerns 
of the royal family, he thought 
that, too, had not been treated with 
proper respect, in not having re- 
ceived a communication on the 
subject of the intended marriage. 
The noble lord said, that it would 
not be endured that any private fa- 
mily’s concerns should be so dilated 
upon. Certainly not; but the 
roval family was the property of 
the country, and in their affairs the 
nation had a common interest, 
The noble lord intimated that the 
marriage had not been broken off 
on account of the drawing-room, 
He did not say it had; but he 
would repeat what he had before 
said, from authority he could not 
doubt, that the match had heen 
broken off on account of the situa- 
tion of the princess of Wales; and 
in this point of view, her situation 
became one of great political im- 
rtance. He felt all due respect 
for the illustrious family on the 
throne ; but he must deny most 
positively that they gave liberty to 
the country. ‘The ~family had 
been called over to secure and pro- 
tect that liberty which the country 
enjoyed before.x—To call the ex- 
Pression of the public feeling the 
result of a cabal, was most impro- 
Per. Persons in @inent stations 
Were often made acquainted with 
the real state of the public feeling 
a, expressions of approbation or 
Te bprobation ; they were often 
very best and most innocent 
information. — He 
sr Rlad to see an adequate 
made for her royal high. 

mess, but uot at the expense of her 
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rights—not as the purchase of her 
silence. The noble lord complain- 
ed that her royal highness’s affairs 
were brought before tne houses 
but the noble lord’s colleague, Mr. 
Perceval, had determined to lay 
her complaints before the country 
in the rnost enlarged form! How 
could his lordship now arraign that 
conduct in others which his inti- 
mate associate had resolved upon? . 
As to the reconciliation of the par- 
ties, that now was not to be looked 
for. ‘The present discussions, in 
fact, would not have been revived, 
but for the wanton indignity offered 
to her royal highness through the 
channel of her majesty. These 
were indeed wounds for which no 
remedy could be found—mental 
vexations which no balm could 
heal. He trusted that the howse 
would ever be ready to take up 
the cause of the highest as well as 
lowest person in the land ; and that 
it would protect the princess in all 
her rights, present as well as future, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explana- 
tion, denied that the illustrious 
visitors had been prevented paying 
their respects to her royal highness, 
To which Mr, Whitbread replied, 
that the impression on the public 
mind was totally different. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought it 
was much better that there should 
be the means of expressing the pub- 
lic feeling in that house, and he 
therefore by no means regretted 
the agitation of the subject, 

Mr. Tierney did not doubt the 
asserted general kindness of the re- 
gent; but of his particular kind- 
ness to the princess he must be al. 
lowed to have some doubts! It 
was quite a new and untenable 
doctrine, that parliament could not 
interfere, Parliament had an un- 
doubted right to entertain every 
question which interfered with the 
public 
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lic feeling and the public tran- 
eillty. The ueen had chosen to 
make herself instrument of a 
cruel and unprovoked insult on the 
princess, to which his majesty 
would never have consented. Ad- 
vantage was thus taken of the king’s 
incapacity. He believed that the 
royal personages lately in London 
had been requested not to visit the 
princess; at any rate, they abstain- 
ed, knowing what they did, in 
compliance with etiquette. Thus 
forlorn, the princess applied to par- 
liament ; and parliament having 
sanctioned her marriage with the 
prince, had become her guardian, 
and was bound to protect her. 
Let any man contradict this doc- 
trine if he could. If it were not so, 
they might as well live in the days 
of Henry VIII. as at present. 
Had parliament nothing to do with 
the public manners, the public de- 
corum ? If the princess Charlotte’s 
feeling had been strongly roused 
on such a subject, all he should say 
was, that it gave an earnest to the 
country of future honourable con- 
duct. The house would betray its 
trust, not to come to some settle. 
ment on the question. The sole 
reason why parliament had not 
been called upon to pay-the prin- 
cess’s debts was, that Mr. Perceval 
found it convenient to keep in the 
back ground all that related to the 
prince’s own debts! When the re- 
strictions on the regent were taken 
off, his debts amounted to between 
5 and 600,000/. and the money he 
had paid for his wife had been taken 
from the sums devoted to his own 
creditors. This was nota subject 
for the noble lord’s parade. Mi- 
nisters have been grossly culpable 
The house should not suffer their 
future’ queen to be insulted with 
impunity : they should protect her 
@gaimst secret advisers and cabals, 
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and participate in the univers 
feeling. 

Mr. Methuen withdrew his mp. 
tion, upon understanding that som 
provision would be made for th 
princess of Wales. 

June 24.—A copy of the recopf 
of conviction from the court of 
king’s bench against de Ber 
and others was presented, and op 
dered to be printed. 

It was ordered, that on that 
se’nnight the house should take 
the above record into considers 
tion. 

Mr. Broadhead then made th 
following motions, which were se. 
verally agreed to, viz.—That lord 
Cochrane do attend in his place in 
that house on that day se’nnight, 
That the marshal of the king’s 
bench prison do bring the said 
lord Cochrane in his custody to 
that house, if he should desire that 
he would do so; and that. thé 
speaker do issue his warrant for that 
purpose. That a copy of the of 
der of the house be sent to the 
said lord Cochrane. That the ho 
nourable Cochrane Johnstone de 
attend in his place in that housé om 
that day se’nnight. , 

Mr. Holmes moved, that there 
be laid before the house a copy of 
the report made by the chief jus 
tice of the court of king’s bench 
on ‘the indictment against lord 
Cochrane, together with lord Coch 
rane’s statement, and any afhdavits 
that he might have filed im 
court of king’s Bench. 

Mr. Brown seconded the motiom 
This case, he suid, affected two 
members of that house under cit 
cumstances widely different: oné 
had fled the country, thus acknow 
ledging his guilt: the other, with4 
seeming consciousness of his 
intiocence, had used every meanf 
ip his power to bring the eae 
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der the revision of the court, but 
had been prevented by a rule of 
practice, which required the per- 
sonal attendance on the floor of the 
court of every individual affected 
by the judgement, which attend. 
ance it was quite impossible for 
him to effect. Whether that rule 
was or was not wisely founded, it 
was not material to consider; it 
was sufficient to observe, that it had 
revented, in a case highly penal, 
involving consequences deeply af- 
fecting SC tiee character, that op- 
portunity of a re-hearing, which, 
without the intervention of such a 
rule, was universally allowed in 
cases comparatively of no conse- 
quence—in cases of property. That 
individual, undismayed by a sen- 
tence unequalled in point of seve- 
verity, a sentence against which 
one universal voice was raised in 
the country, which was deeply re- 
gretted (as he was well informed) 
by every individual member of the 
Stock exchange, had written a let- 
ter to the speaker protesting his in- 
nocence, and imploring the house 
not to proceed without giving him 
an opportunity of being heard, 
and of rescuing himself from the 
effect of a judgement which he con- 
tended had been erroneously and 
improperly pronounced. The house 
therefore was called upon by a 
sense of that which was due to the 
individual, from a sense of that 
which was due to itself, to investi- 
gate the evidence upon which the 
judgement of the court below was 
founded, and ultimately to. pro- 
hounce its decision, not upon that 
judgement, but upon such a con- 
clusion as might arise from the 
facts! and circumstances and evi- 
dence of the case itself. It might 
be said, that this would be in effect 
to invelve the house in a trial of the 


guilt of the individual; but there 
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was no argument arising from this 
inconvenience—there was no argue 
ment arising from the inconve- 
nience of having an individual 
member of this house, who stood 
under a sentence of pillory from a 
court below, that could reconcile 
it to the duty of that house to pro- 
ceed to avsentence of expulsion 
from that house. He had made 
these observations from a pure 
sense of what was due to the case. 
He never had the slightest personal 
knowledge of the noble lord; he 
had never spoken to him ; he spoke 
without any other influence than 
that possibly which the severity of 
the sentence might have excited, 
but with no disposition to avoid 
that conclusion to which he might 
arrive upon a careful review of the 
case. | 
The attorney-general warmly 
opposed the motion, contendin 
that nothing was calculated te 
give a deeper wound to the insti- 
tution of juriés, than for that house 
to take upon it to review their sen- 
tences. He asserted, that the 
court of king’s bench had refused 
a new trial upon the best grounds 3 
and uttered in his usual style a lof- 
ty panegyric on the king’s bencla 
judges, for their “exalted charac. 
ter, for talent, honesty, integrity, 
and virtue.” 

Mr. Horner was fully’ satisfied 
with the verdict of the jury and the 
judgement of the court. The ver- 
dict of a jury ought, in his opinion, 
to have credit given to it by the 
house, so far as to give the constt- 
tuents an Opportunity for saying 
whether they would any longer 
consider the member expelled, asa 
fit person to be sent to parliament. 
On these grounds he should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. W. Wynne did not think 
that in this case adequate ig On 
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had been stated to induce the 
house to go into the inqujry.— 
‘The motion was then tived. 

House of lords, June 21.—Lord 
Stanhope moved, that the case of 
John Perrin, now confined in Glou- 
cester jail, should be referred to a 
committee. 

Lord Liverpool sai@ he had no 
doubt, that if a prope: application 
were made to the executive go- 
vernment, which he thought was 
always the first step to be adopted, 
the subject would undergo a tho- 
rough examination at the secretary 
of state’s office ; and till this were 
done, or some stronger ground laid 
than that contained in the petition, 
he should resist the motion. 

Earl Grey could not subscribe 
fo the doctrine of the noble lord, 
that it was always proper to refer 
such complaints, in the first in- 
stance, to the executive govern- 
ment. ‘The question before the 
house was, not whether the prison 
at Gloucester was well or ill regu- 
lated; but a particular case was 
brought forward of an inditidual, 
who stated himself tobe unjustly 
and arbitrarily deprived of the in- 
tercourse of his friends, as well as 
debarred from access to _profes- 
sional advice. ‘Till contradiction 
or explanation were offered, he 
should not think himself justified in 
not voting for the motion for in- 

uiry. 

The lord chancellor agreed with 
the noble earl, that it did not re- 
quire any reference to a particular 
act of parliament to prove the ille- 

ality of detaining the prisoner’s 
etters. He had also an undoubted 
right to have free access to legal 

vice. But then there were cases 
in which it often happened that 
persons were admitted under this 
pretext for a very ditferent and im- 


proper purpose. Parliament ought 
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to have further grounds befor 
they consented to a committee, 

Lord Holland did not apprehend 
that the general good management 
of the gaol at Gloucester was a 
sufficient ground for resisting ine 
quiry into the specific abuses which 
were alleged. It is like what he 
had read in a comedy—*“ that a 
man’s having a good character on 
ly enabled him to commit bad aw 
tions with impunity.” There was 
‘some inconvenience attending be 
calling of witnesses ; but this wa 
greatly overbalanced by the gene 
ral saiisfaction afforded to the coun.’ 
try, by the knowledge that parlia 
ment was always ready to inquire 
into and redress the grievances of 
individuals, who appealed to its 
justice and its humanity. 

Earl Stanhope descanted on the 
hardships which persons confined 
for debt (which was the case of the 
petitioner) were doomed to suffer; 
and now they were to have this il 
legal hardship added to the rest 
the noble lord on the woolsack ads 
mitted it to be illegal—of having 
their letters opened and detained at 
the discretion of a gaoler. The 
numerous evils and vexations that 
were practised in our gaols justified 
an expression of a late historiaty 
that “this country was the island 
of bastiles ;” for there were more 
in England than in all Europe put 
together, There might be found 
persons to defend such practicess 
but if he were to do so, he should 
not be able to sleep on his pillow 
with a safe conscience. 

The house then divided, when 
the motion was negatived. 

June 27.—Lord Grenville called 
the attention of the house to 
article in the treaty with France, 
which allowed that power to carry 
on the detestable traffic in humat 


creatures,—an articlewhich, thougs 
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‘+ declared that the practice was 
contrary to natural justice, yet al- 
lowed that it should be continued 
for five years! Had an individual 
made such a declaration, what 
would have been thought of his 
conduct? Yet the honour of goe 
vernments ought to stand upon 
higher grounds. Lord Grenville 
in the course of a very eloquent 
speech, which our limits will mot 
us to go into, contended, 

that it was absurd to suppose that 
France would give up the trade at 
the end of five years, when she had 
embarked much property in it, if 
she would not renounce it when 
she had not a single sixpence em- 
ployed in it; that England had it 
perfectly in her power to have ine 
sisted on the abolition of the trade, 
for that France, with her capital 
lost and her armies defeated, could 
not but have consented—at any 
rate, as we had her colonies in our 
hands, it surely was not neces- 
sary that we should give them up 
without stipulating for the aboli- 
tion; and that by not so doing, we 
had consented to place those colo- 
nies ma much worse situation than 
when we held them. Not to dilate, 
said his lordship, on the mischief 
that would be done by checking 
the progress of amelioration in 
Guadaloupe and Martinique, the 
supply of the French part of St. 
omingo alone would occasion a 
revival of the slave trade to 2s great 
an extent as the whole of the traffic 
at the period of our abolition. This 
must be the consequence before that 
place could be brought to a state of 
full cukivation by slaves. The 
— lord concluded by stating the 
eet which the revival of the slave 
trade would have upon the im- 
mense territory of Africa, « I 
would,” said he, « that all the hor- 


scenes of thi ; 
1814, is nefarious traffic 
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Were as present to your lordships? 
minds as they are to mine. I can-— 
not paint to yon with all the vivid-_ 
ness with which they dwell. upon 
my imagination, all the miseties 
which that traffic inflicted upon 
that desolated land; not over miles 
but whole regions; not only the 
public war, which it induced, of 
state against state, but of indivi- 
dual against individual, and of fa-* 
mily against family, Throughout’ 
the whole range of territory, no ins 
dividual was safe for an hour 
against kidnappers, lured by the 
acts of European slave traders, 
lured by pretensions to witchcraft, , 
by delusions, and by every species 
of wickedness. I cannot paint to 
you the daily and hourly miseries 
which this traffic inflicted on Afri- 
ca—villages desolate—towns sack- 
ed—sovereigns selling their subjects 
—mavwers betraying not only their 
servants but the very partners 
children of their beds, ‘This, and 
much more’than this, was proved 
at the bar of both houses: and it 
was the glory of this country, that 
by a brilliant thongh tardy act of 
justice, by a repentance sincere 
though late, it showed itself desir- 
ous to make the only atonement in 
its power for all these calamities, 
by abolishing for ever the cause of 
so much misery. This was at 
length effected; and I am sure 
(speaking the sentiments of others 
as well as paso there was no 
moment of my life so happy, nor 
can there be. in, this dj as that 
in which the abolition was éffected. 
In proportion to. this eee 
was my grief to find that Britain: 
had, by her concurrence ‘with . 
France, declared that all this mi+ 
sery should be once again restored 
to Africa, to darken again the face” 
of that devoted country; aridytoy 
cause those a had been taught 
te 
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to bless us, to curse us to our face.” 
The noble lord concluded by mov- 
ing, that an humble address be 
ed to the prince regent, 
praying him to give directions, that 
there be laid before the house co- 
pies of all the representations on 
the part of this government, during 
the late negotiation between it and 
France, which related to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, together 
with such part of the dispatches of 
ministers 2s related to the same. 
Lord Liverpool resisted the mo- 
tion, He denied that the article of 
the. treaty allowed a continuation 
of the traffic ; it stipulated for its 
abolition in five years. He con- 
tended that we had noright to dic- 
tate morality to France, or to go to 
war on that account. Ministers 
had done every thing in their power 
to persuade the French government 
to renounce the trade, but the pub- 
lic Opinion in France was not suffi- 
ciently enlightened on the subject. 
It would not have been justifiable 
to have made the abolition a sine 
gua non of either making peace or 
ceding colonies. This country had 
only resigned the traffic after years 
of deliberation. He had no coubt 
whatever on his mind, that France 
would strictly adhere to the treaty, 
and abolish the'trade at the end of 
the period. This being a question 
of moral obligation, was much 
more delicate than any other ques- 
tion, for it was one upon which 
every state conceived nt hada Piyht 
to judge for itselt. Against the 
production of the papers he must 
vote; the subject was still a matter 
of negotiation, and their production 
must be attended with incoiveni- 
ence. 
Lord Holland had heard the 
noble lord triumphantly ask, was 
the abolition to be a sine gua non, 


and was England prepared to go 


H AND 


to war on this point?) He woyld 
answer that by another questions 
was France prepared to go to wap, 
if we insisted on it? But while the 
noble lord seemed to feel the mog 
dreadful scruple at degrading 
France by the abolition, he had 
exhibited none at stigiatizing its 
conduct in the very phrase of the 
treaty. But was ita degradation 
to insist on the giving up a traffic 
of iniquity and blood? But if the 
treaty was not put in exact execu 
tion in five years, where was the 
means of enforcing it? or was the 
noble lord prepared to say it should 
be a sine gua non, and go to war 
for it? If not, the words were of 
no meaning. But in England we 
were several years shaking off the 
slave trade, and why expect France 
to do itat once? Yes, but the trade 
was interwoven with our whole 
system, and capital had been em. 
barked in it on the faith of parlia- 
ment. But France was not tobe 
degraded. No, but the noble lon 
had degraded her by the words @ 
which the traffic was described} 
and most justly, as contrary to the 
principles of natura] justice and the 
knowledge of an enlightened age. 
And after this, talk of degradation! 
He hoped to see the interference of 
parliament, and the strong appeal 
of the British people ; and he was 
inclined to think that even i 
France a spirit might be found st 
perior to that of their government 

On the question being put, there 
were forthe motion . . @ 

Againstit . . . « « @& 

Majority . e+. «+ 
Adjourned. 

June 28.—His grace the duke of 
Wellington, having taken the oaths 
and his seat in the house, ’ 

The lord chancellor commune 


cated to him the thanks of 
hous 
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house (voted the day before), ob- 
serving that, oe the duke’s in- 
troduction, he had gone through 
every dignity of the peerage in the 
power of the crown to bestow 
(baron, earl, marquis, and duke). 
These, however, he said, had been 
bestowed for acts, which had given 
immortality to the name of Wel- 


lington. 

; The duke of Wellington replied, 
modestly attributing his successes to 
‘the entire confidence bestowed on 
him by government, and to the ta- 
lents and gallantry of his officers 
and men. He said he felt quite 
overcome by the favours of the 
prince regent, and the approbation 
of both houses of parliament ; and 
concluded by expressing his desire 
wo serve his country whenever it 
thought proper to call upon him. 

Lord Lonsdale moved an ad- 
dress to the prince regent, thanking 
him for his gracious communica- 
tion of the treaty concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and France; 
which motion was seconded by lord 
De Dunstanville. ; 

Lord Grenville made afew re- 
marks, generally approving the 
treaty, with the exception of the 
dlave trade article. The principle 
of partition, he said, had first 
shaken the foundations of the peace 
of Europe ; the principle of restor- 
ation had now been resorted to, 
which he hoped would be perse- 
vered in, being as it was the only 
true policy, 

Lord Liverpool eulogized the 
treaty, which, be said, had reduced 
France fo ne irly her ancient limits, 
and promised the h: opiest conse. 
quences, ‘Lie concessions made by 
the allies were Avionon- and other 
districts—s; me addition in the Ne- 
therlands—and some on the side of 
Savoy—,; ving France an increas- 
ed population of between 6 and 
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700,000 inhabitants. England had 
conquered all the French colonies, 
and though it would not have been 
just or prudent to retain all of 
them, we had kept her factories, 
the Mauritius, Malta, as the key 
to the Mediterranean, and had re- 
covered Tobago. A congress was 
to be held to settle minor points ; 
and thus we had happily terminated 
a war, which was commenced to 
defend our ally, Holland, by re- 
storing that country to independ- 
ence, placing its lawful sovereign 
on the throne, reducing the power 
of France to nearly her old limits, 
and finally consulting not only our 
own interests, but those of all our 
allies ; for the present peace had 
their full approbation. Never, in 
fine, was there a moment in which 
the character of Great Britain stood 
so high as at present. This was not 
a visionary and ideal source of exul- 
tation; for character was strength. 

The motion was carried nemine 
contradicente. Adjourned. 

House of commons, June 29.— 
Lord Lascelles moved a congratu- 
latory address to the regent on the 
treaty wich France, which motion 

as seconded by Mr. Gooch. 

Sir J. Newport could not agree 
with the address, that the treaty 
had consulted all interests ; he no- 
ticed the state of Ireland and the 
defective stipulations respecting the 
slave trade and the fisheries of New- 
foundland. 

Mr. Wilberforce noticed the 
treatment of the Spanish patriots 
by Ferdinand, and hoped they 
would be protected by the govern- 
ment. He approved the treaty 
with the exception of the slave 
trade article, and moved as an 
amendment, “that the house ab- 
stains from any further opinion, 
relying on his royal highness for 
giving effect to the wishes repeat- 
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edly expressed by the house, by 
using his utmost endeavours to ab- 
tain the universal abolition of the 
slave trade.” This was agreed to. 

Mr. Baring approved of the main 

ints of the treacy. ; 

Mr. S. Wortley gave it his entire 
approbation, as it was conducted 
on principles he had always advo- 
cated, 

Mr. P. Grant said, that the over- 
throw of the power of Bonaparte 
had been caused chiefly by himself, 
and not by the plansof any govern- 
ment. It was painful to object to 
the treaty, yet there were some 

ints of it which he thought im- 

rudent, and others which he deem- 
ed disgraceful. He disapproved 
that ele which supported the 
claim of Sweden to Norway. Next 
to that disgraceful article about the 
slave dealing, was this most ruin- 
ous and shameful measure, against 
which he entered his solemn pro- 
test. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion that 
it was the most glorious treaty that 
England had ever concluded. ‘The 

rospect which the treaty held out, 
in the settlement of the ancient go- 
vernments of Europe, in the re- 
storation of genuine tranquillity— 
was iasty cheering to every 
friend of humanity, of social order, 
and rational liberty. Thus the 
great objects of the war, which, 


overleaping the truce of Amiens, : 


had for twenty years been: steadily 
and uniformly pursued, were at 
length happily attained. ‘Thus the 
principles upon which the war was 
undertaken were established—thus 
our pledges were redeemed—thus 
our perseverance was rewarded ; 
and such a great and gratifying re- 
sult, so much exceeding the most 
sanguine calculations, could only 
be attributed to the interpositioa of 
an over-ruling providence. 





Mr. Ponsonby was of opinion thag 
a treaty which had such an article 
in it about the slave trade, coxld 
never be termed an honourable 
one. He alluded to the partitiog 
of Poland, and hoped that the na 
tions of Europe would see the jus 
tice and policy of returning to the 
condition they were in before that 
partition, which first endangered 
the peace of Europe: Bonaparte’s 
system was not a bit more mis 
chievous than that which dictated 
the partition of Poland ;: it was in. 
deed the very same. The treaty 
itself, as far as it related to this 
country and France, he entirely ap. 
proved. 

Mr. Whitbread avowed, that in 
every respect, except that article 
which regarded the slave trade, 
and to which the noble lord ought 
never to have put his name; the 
noble lord (Castlereagh ) had fully 
and completely deserved that con 
fidence which he had reposed ia 
him. There was one part of his 
history which, in his (Mr. W.’s) 
opinion, redounded more to his hoe 
nour than all the rest of that im. 
portant business, which (except in 
thearticle already alluded to) hehad 
brought to so glorious an issue 
and that was, that when he went 
to negotiate, he fairly tried the ex- 
periment of doing so with the then 
ruler of France ; and though the 
papers had not been produced, he 
(Mr. W.) was fully convinced the 
negotiation at Chatillon had been 
broken off only in consequence of 
the folly, madness, or what else 
ot Bonaparte himself. He (Mtv 
W.) had often recommended to 
ministers to make a peace with the 
ruler of France, if that could be 
done: there was no evidence of the 
impracticability of such a measure 
till the noble lord hadtried it: being 
thea found impracticable, no man 
rejoiced 
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soiced more in the restoration of 
the Bourbons, coupled as it Was 
with the safety of Paris from de- 
struction, than he did. With re- 
spect to the treaty which the noble 
lord had concluded, except in the 
article regarding the.slave trade, it 
met with his (Mr. W.’s) approba- 
tion. The honourable gentleman 
then went on to point out a nume- 
ber-of questions which would ne- 
cessarily come to be considered at 
the approaching congress 5 parti- 
cularly the partition of Poland— 
that touchstone of the real magna- 
nimity of kings—the spoliation of 
Sardinia—the integrity of Genoa, 
for which the faith of Great Bri- 
tain was pledged—the article for 
the subjugation of Norway—and 
the cession of .Guadaloupe to 
France, that island and the per- 
mission to carry on the slave trade 
being granted to France, in order 
to procure her concurrence and as- 
sistance in the subjugation of Nor- 
way, while Russia seemed to have 
given her assistance in the same 
measure, as a consideration for her 
right to retain Finland. 

Lord Castlereagh thanked the 
house for the indulgence it. had 
shown to him. He had already 
given his opinion on the article re- 
specting the slave trade. The great 
eause in which Europe had so long 
been engaged had been triumphant, 
because it was founded onthe immu- 
table principle of right, and not by 
the conduct of any man or set of 
men. While Bonaparte continued 
ruler of France it was their duty to 
treat with him as such, though he 
was well satisfied, that no peace 
made with him would have been 
satisfactory. By the treaty, Hol- 
land had been restored; and the 
colonial cessions made to France 
Would have the effect of giving her 
commercial facilities, and thus be 
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productive of peaceful views, If 
this country had for twenty years 
endured the most heavy burdens, it 
had at least the satisfaction to feel 
that its character was unstained, 
We had closed the war as conque- 
rors; but we had received the 
benedictions not only of those with 
whom, but ultimately of those 
against whom, we had fought. 
The spell had been dissolved by 
which France and Great Britain 
had hitherto been considered as ne- 
cessarily enemies. He was sure 
the house would feel that the ho- 
nourable situation in which this 
country was placed, was in a great 
degree attributable to the firmness 
of the illustrious person at the head 
of the government, who had taken 
charge of the vessel of the state at 
a moment of the utmost peril, and 
who by his earnestness in the dis- 
charge of his public duty, by his 
determination in sustaining his al- 
lies, by an unrelaxing system of 
foreign policy, had restored peace, 
not only to this country but to 
Europe, and had, in consequence, 
the lasting gratification of having 
fulfilled the dearest wish of his 
sovereign father, 

Mr, W. Smith expressed his per- 
fect conviction, that if, at the come 
mencement of the war, affairs had 
been conducted in the spirit mani- 
fested by the noble lord, the contest 
would many years since have been 
brought to a happy termination ; 
and the country would have hap- 
pily saved a hundred millions of 
debt and thousands of lives, 

An address as amended was then 
agreed to,—Adjourned. 

July 1.—Lord Castlereagh stat- 
ed, that in consequence of the inti- 
mation of the house, his grace the 
duke of Wellington was in attend- 
ance. 

The speaker—* Is it the pleasure 
I 3 
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of the house that his grace be call- 
ed in?” 

A loud and universal “ aye !"— 
The huzzas in the lobby announced 
his grace’s approach. On his en- 
trance, dressed in his field-mar- 
shal’s uniform, profusely decorated 
with military orders, and bowing 
repeatedly to the house, all the 
members, uncovered, rose, and en- 
thusiastically cheered him. 

The speaker,—“ My lord, the 
house has ordered a chair to be 
placed for you to repose on.” 

The duke seated himself, in the 
chair, which was placed a few feet 
within the bar, and put his hat 
on. The members of the house 
then seated themselves; his grace 
instantly rose, took off his hat, 
and addressed the speaker to the 
following effect :—** Mr. speaker, 
I was anxious to be permitied to 
attend this house, in order to re- 
turn my thanks in person for the 
honour done me in deputing a com- 
mittee of the house to congratulate 
me on my return to this country. 
After the honse had animated my 
exertions by their applause on every 
occasion that appeared to them to 
meet their approbation ; and after 
they had recently been so liberal in 
the bill by which they followed up 
the gracious favour of his royal 
highness the prince regent in con- 
ferring upon me the noblest gift a 
subject has ever received, I hope I 
shall not be thought presumptuous 
if I take this opportunity of express- 
ing my admiration at the great et- 
forts made by this house, and by 
the country, at a moment of un- 
exampled pressure and difficulty, 
In order to support, on a great 
scale, those operations by which 
the contest in which we were en- 
gaged has been brought to so for- 
tunate a conclusion. By the wise 
policy of parliament, government 


were enabled to give the necessary 
support to the operations carried og 
under my direction, The confs 


‘dence reposed in me by his majeg 


ty’s ministers and by the com. 
mander-in-chief, the gracious fa 
yours conferred on me by his royal 
highness the prince regent, and the 
reliance I had on the support of 
my gallant friends the general of. 
ficers, and the bravery of the of 
ficers and troops of the army, en. 
couraged me to carry on the opera. 
tions in which I was engaged in 
such a manner as to draw from this 
house those repeated marks of their 
approbation for which T now retura 
them my sincere thanks, Sir, it ig 
impossible for me to express the 
gratitude which I feel. I can only 
assure the house, that I shall al. 
ways be ready to serve my king 
and country in any capacity in 
which my services may be com 
sidered as useful or necessary.” 

Loud cheers followed this speech, 
at the conclusion of which, 

The speaker rose, took off his hat, 
and addressed the duke of Welling- 
ton as follows: “ My lord, since 
last I had the honour of addressing 
you from this place, a series of 
eventful years have elapsed; but 
none without some mark and note 
of your rising glory, The military 
triumphs which your valour has 
achieved upon the banks of the 
Douro, and the Tagus, of the Ebro, 
and the Garonne, have called for 
the spontaneous shouts of admiring 
nations, Those triumphs it is need- 
less on this day to recount. Their 
names have been written by your 
conquering sword in the annals of 
Europe, and we shall hand them 
down with exultation to our chil 
dren’s children. It is, not, hows 


ever, the grandour of military suce 
cess which has alone fixed our 
admiration, or commanded our ap- 

plauses ; 
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plauses ; it has been that generous 
and lofty spirit which inspired your 
troops with unbounded confidence, 
and taught them to know that the 
day of battle was always a day of 
yictory; that moral courage and 
enduring fortitude, which in peri- 
lous times, When gloom and doubt 
had beset ordinary minds, stood 
nevertheless unshaken; and that 
ascendency of character, which 
uniting the energies of jealous and 
rival nations, enabled you to wield 
at will the fate and fortunes of 
mighty empires, For the repeated 
thanks and grants bestowed upon 
you by this house, in gratitude for 
your many and eminent services, 
you have thought fit this day to 
offer us your acknowJedgments ; 
but this nation well knows that it 
is still largely your debtor. It 
owes to you the proud satisfaction, 
that amidst the constellation of il- 
lustrious warriors, who have re- 
cently visited our country, we could 
present to them a leader of our 
own, to.whom all, by common ac- 
clamation, conceded the _pre- 
eminence; and when the will of 
heaven, and the common destinies 
of our nature shall have swept away 
the present generation, you will 
have left your great name an im. 
perishable monument, exciting 
others to like deeds of glory, and 
and serving at once to adorn, de- 
fend, and perpetuate the existence 
of this country amongst the ruling 
hattons of the earth. It now re- 
mains only that we congratulate 
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your grace upon the high and im- 
portant mission on which you are 
about to proceed, and we doubt 
not, that the same splendid talents, 
so conspicuous in war, will main- 
tain with equal authority, firmness, 
and temper, our national honour 
and interests in peace.” 

During the speaker’s address, 
the cheers were loud and frequent; 
and at the close of it there was a 
general and long continued cry of 
hear, hear, bear !—Yhe duke then 
took his leave, bowing repeatedly 
as he retired, and all the members; 
as at his entrance, uncovered, rose 
and warmly cheered him. 

Lord Castlereagh—Sir, in come 
memoration of so proud and so 
grateful a day—a day on which 
we have had the happiness to wits 
ness within these walls the pres 
sence of a hero, never excelled at 
any period of the world, in the 
service of this or of any other 
country—in commemoration of the 
eloguent manner in which that 
hero was addressed from the chair, 
on an occasion which’ must ever 
be dear to Englishmen, and which 
will ever shed lustre on the annals 
of this house, I move, sir, that 
your address to field-marshal his 
grace the duke of Wellington be 
orinted. 

The speaker put the question, 
that the address of the duke of 
Wellington, and his own answer 
thereto, be entered on the journals, 
which was unanimously agreed 
to, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Debates on the Princess of Wales's 


Income—Lord Cocbran:’s Defenrem 


Princess of Wales's Letter—Dule of Sussex’s Questions respecting the 
Princess Charlotte of Wals—Lord Lbrington’s Motion respecting ye 
Cochrane—Gonversation respecting the Princess of Wal.s. 


ULY 4.—After a long conver- 

sation on a question of form, 
as no message had been brought 
down' from the crown, the house 
went into a committee on the Pit 
pers laid on the table respecting the 
princess of Wales. 

Lord Castlereagh then went into 
some details reg: arding the princess’s 

cuniary affairs, which he had be- 
fore noticed, On the present oc- 
casion, he said he thought it would 
De desirable to raise her royal high- 
ness’s income during the separation 
to the amount which it would reach 
in the event of another calamity 
(the death of the prince regent ;) 
for it was not consistent with the 
interest or dignity of the royal fa. 
mily, nor was it indeed the pro- 
vince of pari! ament, to enteriain 
questions res specting differences in 
such quarters. He should therefore 
propose that a net income of 
50,0007, per annum be paid to her 
roy i highness the princess of 
Ww om S, Out of the consolidated 
fund, and that the public be in- 
demnified w the amount of the 
sum (22,000/.) now paid to the 
princess out of the income of the 
regent. 

Nr. Whitbread 
royal highness 
rized any one 

tion on the 
ie income, 
wien her allo 

* se paratior n’’ 


said, that her 
had never autho. 
to make any propo- 
subject of increasing 
ie had been s atistied 
wance. As to the 
aliuded to by the 


nodie lord, her royal highness was 


no party to the use of that word, 
Did the noble lord mean to found 
any legal measure on such a term, 
or to ‘prevent her royal highness 
from the enjoyment of any of her 
j ist rights? ‘ihe noble lord had 
spoken of the “ generosity” which 
had been shown to her royal high. 
ness: buthe should recollect, that 
when the princess left Carlton-house 
she had to provide every domestic 
thiag but some knives and forks, 

which were the only articles given 
to her. 

Lord Castlereagh did not intend 
tofound any argument on the state. 
ment he had m ade, yet he thought 
it just that the prince regent should 
have full credit for the exertions 
which he had made for the princess, 
He repeated, that never any hus. 
band had surrendered up so much 
for a wife as his royal highness had 
done ; and that v hatever was the 
cause or result of the separation, it 
had never been his intention to visit 
the princess with any pecuniary in 
convenience. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had 
asked for protection, for mercy, for 
justice, from that house, for the 
princess of Wales; but he had 
never asked for moncy, nor had it 
been ever contemplated. by the 
friends of her royal highness, When 
first she heard of the proposition, 
she said, “I shall not be allowed 
to starve in this country, I shall 


not be obliged to beg my bread, . 


aud I will not compromise my 
rights 
a4 
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rights for any thing which can be 
ofered to me.” Whatever she = 
cepts, it must be i the contemp - 
tion that she gives up nothing o 
rank, of dignity, and character, 
which by the grant of this separate 
and ample—too ample allowance, 
+ is evident she holds in the eyes 
of alithe nation, Itis im contem- 
plation whether her royal highness 
shall be admitted within that ca- 
thedral, where all of higher rank 
areto be admitted. If «an appiica- 
tion made on her behalf were re- 
fused, how would the nation brook 
this indignity? If there be one 
found to advise a denial—and if 
he intended not only to exclude her 
royal highness from the drawing- 
room—from matters of ceremony, 
but from saying her prayers with 
the nation—what a mere mockery 
will the proclamation of the prince 
and our resolutions be, if when we 
pray for forgiveness of our tress- 
passes as we forgive others, there 
sone person shut out—not from 
forgiveneness only; but from jus- 
tice! As to the provision whichis 
to be made by this vote, it is large 
—much larger than any of the 
friends of her royal highness could 
have contemplated, if any such 
idea had entered their minds. It 
is for her to consider, whether she 
thinks proper to accept*the whole 
of it. I have no doubt that she 
will act with dignity and propriety ; 
and if she calls in advisers on the 
subject, I hope she will call in such 
as will support her in her own hoe 
nourable ideas. 

Mr. Canning said, that as the 
house had preserved one prin- 
ciple in the discussions, not to med- 
dle in those things inwhich it could 
hot properly come to a decision, so 
on the other hand her royal high- 
hess should not revise the decision 
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of the committee, but that consi- 
dering that all her claims were 
taken into consideration, and that 
by refusing a part of the grant she 
would lie open to the imputation of 
giving up some pecuniary advan- 
tage to be once more the subject 
of discussions in parliament, it 
would be most proper for her to 
acquiesce passively in the determi- 
nation of the house. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 

July, 5.—Before the house pro- 
ceeded to the immediate case of 
lord Cochrane, Mr. P. Moore said 
he held in his hand a petition from 
Alexander M‘Rae, one of the pere 
sons convicted of the late fraud, 
The petition was to the followin 
effect :—The petitioner declasal 
himself fully competent to unveil 
the whole mystery of the transac- 
tions, He felt desirous to remove 
the false imputation which now 
rested on the character of an illus« 
trious and innocentindividual, who 
had no participation whatever in 
the plot, but was a perfect stranger 
to it. He was ready to prove this 
to the satisfaction of the house, not 
only by his own testimony, but that 
of three other witnesses. He had 
before the trial offered a full dis- 
closure to the committee of the 
stock exchange; but when they 
found that his evidence would not 
bear against lord Cochrane, but 
would expose the dealings of many 
others, they not only refused the 
information hé' offered them, but 
included him in the indictment, 
for the purpose (as the petitioner 
verily believed) of preventing him 
from giving material evidence on 
the trial. The petitioner prayed 
for the usual protection afforded to 
witnesses coming to the bar of that 
house to give evidence, and pledg- 
ed himself, in case he failed of sub- 
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stantiating those matters at their 
bar, to subinit himself to justice, 
and to such punishment as the laws 
would inflict. 

Mr. .B, Bathurst opposed the 
reception of this petition; and on 
the question being put, it was re- 
jected, 

Mr. Broadhead moved the order 
of the day for the taking into con- 
sideration the copy of the record of 
the conviction of lord Cochrane 
and Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. 

The speaker stated that there 
was also an order for the attend- 
ance of lord Cochrane and Mr, C. 
Johnstone ; and having inquired of 
the serjeant at arms if lord Cochs 
rane was in attendance, and being 
answered in the aflirmative, his 
lordship was called'in. The noble 
lord having entered, he was de- 
sired by the speaker to take his 
place.—The messengers, Skelton 
and Jones, were called to prove the 
delivery of the order of the house, 
for the attendance of Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, at the place where he 
resided previous to the trial.—Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Kerrison, two 
members of the house, stated that 
they had seen Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone at Calais on the 3Ist day of 
May last. 

Lord Cochrane now read to the 
house a very long defence, which 
none of the peers have ventured 
to report, ater &@ Warning given 
by the speaker and lordCastlereagh. 
His lordship asked for a patient 
hearing, and mentioned the case 
of aman, who was condemned in 
France to be racked aad burnt for 
magic. The poor creature, whilst 


protesting his innocence, was struck 
on his mouth by a monk, to prevent 
bisbeing lieard. Though whathe had 
now seen 
convinced him that cowardice and 
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malignity was not the exdy 
sive property of monks, he truss 
ed that no means would be m 
sorted to stifle his voice, or t 
prevent the public from hearing hig 
whole defenee.—He did not ag 
for compassion or pardon, The 
country had indeed felt indignatiog 
at the sentence passed upon hima 
a sentence more heavy than ever ye 
was laid upon persons clearly com 
victedof the most horrid of crimes, 
and for an act now for the first tim 
deemeda legal offence. Butthefing, 
the imprisonment, the _pillory— 
even that pillory to which he was 
condemned,—weighed as nothing, 
when put in the balance against hig 
desire to show that he had been wm 
justly condemned.—lIn the presence 
of the house, then, and with th 
eyes of the nation fixed upon him, 
he most solemnly declared, that he 
was wholly innocent of the crimelaid 
to his charge, and for which he had 
been condemned. His lordship 
here observed on the improper com 
duct of the stock exchange, the pro. 
secutor, in erecting a sort of court, 
calling evidence, &c. &c. and pre 
judicing the public mind before the 
trial by various publications. And 
what, he said, must the world 
think, when they sce those to whom 
the welfare and the honour of the 
nation aré committed covertly co 
operating with a committee of the 
stock exchange? He was indeed 
prepared to expect much, knowing 
how his endeavours to expose COf 
ruption had roused the impure and 
the hypocritical, and had enge® 
dered a thirst for vengeance, pat 
ticularly in the grasping and never 
pardoning phalanx of the law, for 
exhibiting to the world their frauds 
upon his ill-treated brethren of the 
navy. A bill of indictment wa 
preferred ; but.a common jury, — 
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not to be used, and a special one 
wastherefore resorted to: for these 
he times, 
et cl freedom circled Alfred’s 
throne, piig'ty 
« And spies and special juries were un- 
known.” 
“No,” said his lordship ; “‘ a spe- 
cial jury is composed of 12 men, 
hired and paid to be a cloak to a 
judge. A special jury is composed 
of 12 persons taken out of 48 per- 
sons, the whole of which 48 persons 
are selected by the master of the 
crown-office. It is notorious, sir, 
that these special jurors follow the 
businessasatrade; thatthey are paid 
aguinea each for every ti ial; that it 
is deemed a favour to be put upon 
the special jury list; that persons 
pay money to get upon that list ; 
that if tltey displease the ****, care 
istaken to prevent them from serv- 
ing again; or, in other words, to 
cut them off, or turn them out 
ofa profitable employment. And, 
is it this, sir, which we call a jury 
of our country? Have I been 
tried by a jury of my country? No, 
sir PPR HR HHH HH 
The institution of special ya 1S, an 
institution unknown till times of 
modern date, and repugnant to the 
laws of England, had its rise in a 
pretence, that in matters of tech- 
neal difficulty a common jury 
might not be competent to under- 
stand ; as in cases of insurance, 
shipping of goods, and the like. 
ut what was there in thiscasethat a 
common jury, composed of trades- 
Men in the city of London, would 
Rothave understood ? A common 
jury would surely have been as 
competent to decide upon my case 
asuponthecasesof hundredswhoare 
a re death upon the deci- 
court: Wi rin a jury in that same 
» Where, to do me justice, my 
vom should have been tried.”"—His 
Ordship then proceeded to state 
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the manner in which he had been 
employed since he was actively en- 
gaged in his professional duties. 
At an expence of nearly two thou- 
sand pounds, he had examined the 
situations, and procured plans of 
various important ports and places 
in the Mediterranean, some of 
which plans were considered infal- 
lible by some of the most distin- 
guished officers now living. He 
was occupied with the perfection of 
an invention of public convenience 
and utility the very day this offence 
was so unexpectedly laid to his 
charge. He had expended more 
than a thousand pounds in fitting 
himself for sea, after his appointe 
ment to the command of the Ton- 
nant. He returned to his duty’on 
board that ship on the Ist of March, 
and it was not till the 8th that he 
fonnd his name was connected with 
the fraud. On reading a ‘para 
graph in the public prints in which 
he was named, he obtained per- 
mission to return to town. He re- 
turned merely with a view to clear 
his character, and not in conse- 
quence of any communication from 
the admiralty.—His lordship, then 
entered on various details of his 
case—of the alleged difference in 
De Berenger’s dress—of the bank- 
notes traced to De Bérenger, which 
he could prove to the house were 

iven by his lordship to Mr. Butt 
for bona fide transactions—of lord 
Ellenborough’s charge to the jury, 
where he takes one part of his lord- 
ship’s affidavit as truth and the 
other as falsehood—of lord Ellen- 
borough’s making his lordship re- 
present De Berenger as coming in 
disguise; abont which, if there Was 
one word in his lotdship’s affidavit, 
then was he perjured and lord El- 
lenborough spoke truth, &e. His 
lordship then complained that’ it 
was not stated to the jury, that he 
was 
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was from home two hours after De 
Berenger: called ; who had conse- 
quently time to change his dress, 
and hada portmanteau with him 
to carry off his disguise; the same 
biy in which he carried it to 
ver; thathe (lord C.) first dis- 
closed the fact of De Berenger’s 
coming to his house, &c. &c. His 
lordship, after making a variety of 
other ations, proceeded near- 
ly as follows :—*“ Of all tyrannies, 
sir, the worst is that which exercises 
its vengeance under the guise of 
judicial proceedings, and especially 
if a jury make part of the means by 
which its base purposes are effected. 
The man who is flung into a pri- 
son, or sent to the scaifold, at the 
nod of an avewed despotism, has, 
atleast, the consolation to know 
that his sufferings bring down upon 
that despotism the execration of 
mankind ; but he who is entrapped 
and entangled in the meshes of a 
crafty and corrupt system of juris- 
udence ; who ts pursued imper- 
ceptibly by a law with leaden feet 
and iron jaws; who is not put upon 
his trial till the ear of the public has 
been poisoned, and its heart stecled 
against him, falls, at last, without 
being cheered with a hope of see- 
ing his tyrants execrated, even by 
the warmest of his friends. In 
their principle, the ancient and set- 
tled laws of England are excellent 
but, of late years, and especially 
since the commencement of the 
present reign, so many injurious 
and fatal alterations in the law 
have taken place, that any man who 
ventures to meddle with public af- 
fairs, and to oppose persons in 
power, is sure and certain, sooner 
or later, to suffer in some way or 
others—Sir, the punishment which 
te: malice of my enemies have pro- 
cured to be inflicted on me, is not, 
in my mind, worth a moment’s re- 














flection. The judge sy 
erent, that his sentence P 
pillory would disgrace and mort 
me. [can assure him, and I nop 
solemnly assure this house, my cog, 
stituents, and my country, that] 
would rather stand, in my om 
name, in the pillory every day of 
my life under such a sentence, 
than I would sit upon the bench jg 
the name of * * * * for one sin 
gle hour.—Something has  beeg 
said, sir, in this house, as I have 
read, about an application for 4 
mitigation of my sentence, ine 
certain quarter, where it is observed, 
that mercy never failed to flow. k 
was, I am informed, his majesty’ 
attorney-general, who (I suppose, 
unintentionally) offered this hae 
insult to my feelings. I excuse iy 
because I am aware that the learned 
gentleman is an utter stranger to 
the sentiments that inhabit my be 
som; but I can assure him, that 
an application for pardon, extorted 
from me, is one of the things which 
nothing has the power to accom 
plish. No, sir, I will seek for, and 
look for, pardon nowhere; for l 
have committed no crime. I have 
sought for, I still seek for, andl 
confidently expectggjustice ; not at 
the hands, however, of those bf 
whose machinations I have been 
brought to what they regard as my 
ruin, but at the hands of my e® 
lightened and virtuous constituents 
to whose exertions alone the naton 
owes, that there is still a voice 
cry out against that haughty and 
inexorable tyranny, which now 
commands silence to all but pata- 
sites and hypocrites.”—His lord 
ship concluded by protesting before 
almighty God, that he. never knew 
any thing about the offence 
which he had been found guilty. 
‘The speaker stated, that a mem 


ber under his lordship’s circum 
stances 











ised, 


3 Fa, 


ances, having made his defence, 
ithdraw. 
— Cochrane said, he .would 
withdraw ; but again expressed his 
hope that the house would investi- 
gate the matter for itself, and that 
no punishment should be inflicted, 
unless the house was satisfied that 
he was guilty. He again declared, 
before almighty God, that he was 
entirely innocent of the charge. 
Lord Castlereagh said, the house 
must be aware how much of what 
they had now heard was not de- 
fence, but inculpation of others of 
high characters But he should 
think ita great abuse of the indul- 

ce of the house, if what was 
said there were reported elsewhere, 
so asto make it the vehicle and 
means of circulating libel and 
calumny. If it should be necessary 
to interpose afterwards on account 
of any abuse of this kind, it must 
be recollected, that, after this, the 
want of warning could not be heard 
as an excuse. 

Mr. Broadhead did not wish to 
wound the feelings of any indivi- 
dual, but in his humble opinion 
there was no duty more sacred than 
that of averting any stain from the 
popular branch of the legislature, 
A due attention to this was a poli- 
tical duty of gseat importance, 
Fully satisfied, then, that the 
house would do justice to'its own 
character, he concluded by moving, 
“that lord Cochrane, a member of 
that house, having been found guil- 
ty'of a conspiracy, ought to be ex. 
pelled that house.” 
ant Brown felt it inconsistent 
inl us nouns of justice to adopt 
mpheily the judgement ofa court 
against which the party had: ap- 
gee though without sticcess. 

© could not help being struck 
hier er sy in which the noble 

us day repeatedly pro. 
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tested his innocence in.the name of 
his constituents, his country, and 
his God. When he considered 
what must be the education and 
habits, the rank and feelings of such 
a person as lord Cochrane, he 
thought it impossible that he should 
not have been more depressed by 
the degrading sentence of the pil- 
lory, unless he was conscious of 
innocence. He could not believe 
that it was in the power of sucha 
man, if guily, to come forward 
and boldly assert and re-assert his 
innocence before such an awful trie 
bunal as the house of commons. 
The noble lord had entered into a 
long and distinct analysis of the al- 
leged proofs of his guilt. The 
house could not be competent to 
embrace all the new matter ad- 
vanced, without further inquiry. 
Could any man say, that he was 
prepared at once to cecide on these 
circumstances? if not, no harm 
could arise from a littledelay. He 
therefore moved, that the statement 
and papers of lord Cochrane should 
be referred to a private committee, 
which should have power to report 
thereon. 

The attorney-gencral said, that 
the noble lord had stated, that the 
judge could not effect his wicked 
purpose of condemning him with- 
out the aid ofa jury packed for the 
purpose ; and that the master of 
the crown-office was compelled to 
appoint the jury. ‘he master of 
the crown-office was not appointed 
by political influence, but by his 
court, and he held his office during 
good behaviour. ‘The master 
merely turns over the leaves of, the 
book which was given him by the 
sheriil, and in the presence .of the 
agenis of both parties seleets'48 
names. Each member strikes off 
one, till the number is reduced to 
24: these 24 are to appear at the 
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trial, and no man knows which 12 
will be selected. It. had happened 
that the jury who tried the deten- 
dants were all new men, probably 
selected on that very account ; but 
if, which was impossible, the judge 
should know the disposition of any 
man, and wish to influence, yet he 
had not the smallest power. The 
learned gentlemen then pronounced 
a panegyric on juries. He should 

ive no opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the noble lord, but he 
trusted he should be pardoned for 
rising when the chief tribunal of the 
country was arraigned. 

Mr. Brand had always entertain- 
ed doubts as to his lordship’s privity 
in the late transactions; that privity 
chielly rested on two points,—the 
dress of De Berenger, and the cir- 
cumstance of the bank-notes. The 
noble lord had only been able within 
two or three days to give an account 
concerning these notes, and had 
now five persons prepared to prove 
that De Berenger arrived in a dif- 
ferent dress, e was now, there- 
fore, able to account for two cir- 
cumstances, which before appeared 
inexplicable. The character of the 
house was engaged not to act pre- 
cipitately ; the country had been 
carried away too violently. The 
prosecutors had acted with a most 
indecent activity to advertise and 
prejudge; while it appeared that 
the noble lord, from a consciousness 
of innocence, had been too proud, 
or too careless, to use proper means 
for his defence. He should vote 
for the améndment. 

Mr. Barham had all along doubt- 
ed the noble lord’s guilt, and now 
his doubts were stronger than ever. 
He thought much blame was due 
to that self-erected tribunal which 
had been so active in all its proceed- 
ings: he doubted whether an inno- 
cent man might not-have suffered 


under such circumstances; fy 
should not like to be so tried. The 
house should, under such circu, 
stances, be slow to add to his 
nalties, and be ready to inquire ig, 
to his statements. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the noble 
lord had been heard with mud 
tenderness. He thought, however, 
that his wish to investigate the pm. 
priety of the charge of the chief. 
justice) was not unreasonable 
Judges were not infallible ; nor 
were they so deemed, either by 
thernselves or the constitution. He 
hoped the debate. might be ad 
journed; for he could not tha 
night sleep soundly on his pillow 
after voting for expulsion. 

Lord Castlereagh entreated the 
house to pause, and not let ther 
feelings mislead them. It might be 
much better to run the hazard of 
letting individuals remain am 
them, with a stain upon them, thas 
to risk a measure which lowered the 
exalted character of the public tris 
bunals, Would they delegate a 
sort of star-chamber above ‘stairs 
to review the proceedings of the 
first. criminal court in the land? 
Could the house call the prosecue 
tors, and hear the cause from begit 
ning to end? What person cot 
victed might not hereatter suggest 
doubts to parliament? The same 
plea might be made for all. 

Mr. Stuart Woftley confessed, that 
after all he could read on the mate 
ter he had some doubts: now ht 


had great ones. The circumstances 
might have been brought about by 
others, without the noble lords, 


guilt; and thefore’ he could ne 
sleep on his pillow, if he voted 
expulsion. 

Mr. Bankes saw no third mode 
of proceeding that would not 
create a pernicious precedent. 
ought not’to step out of — fe 
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tural wholesome functions to ate 
tack the chie/-justice anu the-jury. 

Mr, Whitbread asked, were they 

epared. to vote expulsion, which 
‘as called 10 punishment, without 
a full conviction of guilt (a the 

‘ne the character of the house, 
2 was such, ‘that a 
spicion was never to alight upon it § 
Would it not be among the bitter- 
est moments of any gentleman’s 
life to know that he had been ex- 
pelled from the house : He felt all 
the difficulties respecting the ap- 
pointment of comuntttees. ‘The 
question whether he had 
doubts of the noble lord’s guilt? 
He must confess, that after his de- 
fence, the bent of his mind was, 
that he might appear wholly guilt- 
less. -There was an innate value 
in some points, notwithstanding the 
noble lord’s injudicious mode, in 
which he seemed to embody the 
whole feeling of the house against 
him. Now, however, he did doubt 
his guilt: and if compelled to a 
vote, he would say “ No,’’ to ex- 
pulsion. 

Sir. F. Burdett was not an advo- 
cate for the interfering unnecessa- 
rily ; but it was of the highest im- 
portance that the house should 
sometimes look a little into the con- 
duct of the judges. ‘The property, 
liberty, and character of the people 
Were deeply interested in such a 
protection ; and he had no notion 
af being led into so much awe and 
reverence for the courts, that the 
house should suffer themselves to 
hesitate in granting _ protection 
Whenever a case justthed to interfe- 
rence. If ithad been reprosented 
by the judge,*that Berenger did 
appear before lord Cochrane in his 
ted coat, Stars, and various ¢ rders, 
More like a mountebark than an 

meer, and there was no evidence 
ven to that effect, he thought 
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that-was a case suficient for the 
house to inquire into. ‘Lord C. 
had seized the first moment to en- 
treat\ a hearing; and having ob- 
tained. ii, declared on his honour 
that he was innocent ;—and such a 
declaration from a man of a pro- 
fession, the life and soul of which 
was honour and glory, ought to 
have weight. As to the rules he 
did not think it was law. Lord 
C, appeared but slightly connected 
with the transaction, and appeared 
drawn into it by his relation; and 
he approved of the mode of defence 
of his noble friend,—for he would 
call him: se, because he verily be. 
lieved that he was truly innocent ; 
and. he should have thought that 
the noble and heroic exploits he 
had achieved ought to have pro- 
tected him against one part of the 
sentence, at least, even if guilty, 
and which was to the majority of the 
country cruel, disgusting, and dread- 
ful beyond example. When some 
years back, aforged French news- 
paper made its appearance in this 
country, no prosecution whutever 
had been instituted against the fa- 
biicatior, thongh the object un- 
doubtedly had beentoraisethe funds. 
Such a practice was only accounted 
a misdemeanour, and liable to be 
punished by six months imprison- 
ment. But lord C., with those 
feelings natural to his rank and to 
his profession was to be punished 
by the pillory. The attorney-ge- 


neral had given his sentiments : 
had le point of 
the speech of lord C., but 

trial by jury, drawing largely upon 
something of the mode of. striking 


formerly that officer had no seat.in 
the house. The learned gentleman 
had not negatived a sing 

had 
praised the chief justice, and. the 
his own eloquence, and the igno- 
rance of his audience. He. knew 
special juries; and he believed tt 
would 
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would have been difficult to find a 
common jury who would have 
condemned lord C, It was most 
unnatural to suppose, that @ man 
so indifferent about money as lord 
C. would become a swindler, and 
that he who was one day a hero, 
would the next bea cheat. 

Mr. Wilberforce.—The house 
was not qualified to actas a court of 
justice. Of this they seemed sen- 
sible, when they renounced the 
power of deciding on contested 
elections. The sentence of a court 
of, justice had been hitherto un- 
tainted by the breath of calumny; 
and our administration of justice 
had been extolled amon ales 
nations as the most excellent insti- 
tutions ; the greatest among the 
great, and the fairestamong the fair. 

The motion for expulsion was 
carried, 

While strangers were excluded, 
the speaker read the following let- 
letter :— 

“The princess of Wales desires 
Mr. speaker will acquaint the 
house of commons, that she has re- 
ceived from viscount Castlereagh 
the copy of a resolution voted yes- 
terday in a committee of the whole 
house, enabling his majesty to 
grant out of the consolidated fund 
of Great Britain the annual sum 
of 50,0002. for her maintenance ; 
and the princess of Wales desires 
Mr. speaker will express to the 
house of commons, her sincere 
thanks for this extraordinary and 
unsolicited mark of its munificence. 
—The princess of Wales, at the 
same time desires Mr, speaker will 
inform the house of her deep re- 
gret, that the burthens of the peo- 
ple should be at all increased, on 
account of the circumstances in 
which she has been placed; and 
that she cannotconsentto any addi- 
tion to those burthens beyond what 








heractualsituation may appeartor, 
quire, That she therefore hopes the 
house will reconsider its resolution, 
for the purpose of limiting the income 
proposed to be settled upon the prin. 
cess of Wales to the annual sum of 
35,0001, which will be quite suff. 
cient, and will be accepted with 
the liveliest gratitude, as an une 
quivocal proof that the princess of 
Wales has secured the good opinion 
and protection of the house of 
commons,” — Connaught - House, 
July 5, 1814.—Adjourned, 
July8,—Lord Castlereagh called 
the attention of the house to the 
letter from the princess, in which 
her royal highness stated her wish 
not to receive the proposed 50,000/, 
but 35,0001. His lordship said he 
had previously made two commu 
nications on the subject to her ro 
highness, who had answered, that 
she was willing to accept the grant 
offered, as it was not clogged with 
any qualifications derogatory to her 
rights, ner an act of tavour from 
the crown, but. was an act of right 
and justice.—He therefore com 
cluded that her royal highness had 
accepted the larger grant; but if 
the renunciation of a part of it was 
her royal highness’s spontaneous 
wish, it was his duty not to vote 
the public money to a subject who 
was not inclined to-receive it. If 
parliament however agreed to the 
diminution, he hoped that no pet. 
son would be allowed on that ac 
count, at any future period, to te 
vive in that house discussions whi 
were so painful to every one 
felt a proper respect for the royal 
dignity. : 
Mr. Whitbread said, that her roy# 
al highness had answered the noble 
lord’s letters in very general terms¢ 
but when the princess consu 
those persons with whom she wa 
in the habit of advising (hi 
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among them) the sum was disap- 

oved as being too large,— 
[ r than was necessary,—larger 
than the noble lord ought to have 

nl 

proposed, —larger than he(Mr. W.) 
could vote for. Her royal high- 
ness then said, that she had not 
considered the amount of the sum ¢ 
and he could state, that the prin- 
céss gratefully aceepted the 35,0002. 
a year, as fully sufficient for all her 
purposes; and all he could add 
was, that whether the allowance 
was larger or smaller, it could not 
possibly make any difference in 


the state of things as they regarded 


her royal highness. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should 
be sorry to find that her royal 
highness had been advised to a line 
of conduct from that which her 
real feelings dictated. 

Mr, Tierney (lord Castlereagh 
having said something about the 
princess not incurring debts) ob- 
served, that he hardly thought it 
delicate or prudent in the noble 
lord to make allusions to royal 
debts. If however the subject was 
brought forward, he should not 
shrink from his duty in calling the 
attention of the house to the debts 
of the other branches of the royal 
family. It was highly creditable 
to her royal highness that she had 
so much consideration for the pub- 
lic as to relinquish a part of the 
proposed grant, 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
the noble lord seemed to think that, 
because her royal highness’s for- 
mer adviser (Mr. Perceval) was 
dead, and because she had no long- 
er the benefit of the advice of my 
lord Eldon and others, ‘her royal 

ess was to be left without 
counsel and assistance. The true 
cause of all these “ painful’ dis- 
cussions was, the indignity and in- 
me" om the princess. Not 
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a word respecting money had been 
uttered by her royal highness’s ad- 
visers ; but the vote of parliament 

roved that she was taken under 
its protection. The instant the 
reduction was hinted, her royal 
highness gave it her hearty concurs 
rence. The 35,0001, was then 
voted instead of 50,0002, 

House of lords, July 19—The 
duke of Sussex rose under feelings 
of considesable anxiety to put cer- 
tain questions to a noble earl oppos 
site (Liverpool). He put them 
without any consultation connected 
with any party subject, being’ ac« 
tuated by all those feelings of res 
spect and duty which he ought to 
entertain towards the illustrious 
person who now administered the 
government of this country. So 
prefaced, he should put these 
questions separately. The ques 
tion, then, whicly he wished to put’ 
was this,;—t?st, Whether her royal 
highness the princess Charlotte of 
Wales has had the same liberty of 
communication with her friends, 
since her arrival at Carlton-housey 
as she had at the time she resided 
at Warwick-house?. If the noble 
earl did not'think it proper for him 
to answer, he should take his silence 
as an admission of the fact. Was 
it their lordship’s pleasure that he 
should state the question again i= 
(repeats the question).—The next 
question was,—-2d, Whether her 
royal highness the princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, since her arrival at 
Carlton-house, has had the same 
liberty of communicating with her 
friends by writing or letter, the 
same use of pen, ink, and paper, as 
when she resided at Warwick- 
house >The next question was 
this,—3d, Whether her royal high- 
ness the princess Charlotte of 
Wales, since her arrival at Carlton- 
house, had been 3 the same “ 
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of liberty as a person not in con- 
finement would be in ?—'lhe next 
question was,—4th, Whether the 
same recommendation had been 
made last year to her royal high- 
ness the princess 
Wales as to the use of the sea- 
baths, as had been made this 
year ?—The last question was,— 
Sth, Whether her royal highness 
the princess Charlotte of Wales, 
being of the age of 183 years, and 
past the age when parliament had 
recognised the capability of per- 
scns of the royal family to exercise 
the functions of government with- 
out assistance, there existed any in- 
tention of forming «an establish- 
ment for her royal highness suited 
to her station, and calculated to 
promote the communication with 
persons of high rank, with whom 
she mustatsome time associate, and 
over whom it might be her fate at 
a future period to reign ?—These 
were the questions which he wished 
to put, and he would be giad if 
the noble earl should find it con. 
sistent with his sense of duty to an- 
swer them. 

Lord Liverpool left it to their 
lordships to consider whether such 
questions as these ought to be put, 
and whether, when put, they ought 
to be answered. The prince regent 
was the father of the royal family, 
and it belonged to his prerogative 
to regulate the education of her 
royal highness the princess Char- 
Jotte of Wales, as he might think 
proper. ‘The prince regent had 
done nothing with respect to her 
royal highness, except what was 
for her benefit ;—that he felt to- 
wards her, as a father ought to 
feel, with the strongest and warm- 
est affection, and was only anxious 
to perform those duties which God, 
nature, and the laws of the land 


had imposed upon him. He trust. 


Charlotte of 





ed that, under circumstances hike 
the present, their lordships would 
give his royal highness credit for 
not having conducted himself byt 
on grounds the best calculated tp 
promote her comfort, benefit, and 
honour. 

The duke of Sussex was nots. 
tisfied with what had fallen from 
the noble earl; and therefore he 
gave notice, that on Friday he 
should bring forward a motion og 
the subject. 

The lord chancellor could not 
be altogether silent. The illus 
trious duke had said that he meant 
no disrespect with reference toa 
certain quarter, and he was per 
suaded that he did not meanit: 
but he would take the liberty of 
saying, that if the noble earl had 
answered those questions which 
had been put to him, he would 
have betrayed every duty which he 
owed as to the quuter to which 
he had alluded; and he now told 
him, that if he had answered thos 
questions,—he meant the first four 
of them,—the noble earl and he 
would never have conversed toge 
ther again.—What was the mean 
ing of the questions? When it 
was asked whether the princess had 
the liberty of communication with 
her friends (with her enemies might 
have been added); whether she 
had the free use of pen, ink, and 
paper; whether she enjoyed the 
same liberty as one not in confine 
ment ; was not all this imputation? 
It was an imputation on the minis 
ters of the prince regent. But his 
royal highness had the right, u® 
der the advice of responsible se 
vants, to educate the children of 
the royal family as he may think fit 
and no interference by parliament 
could be justifiable unless “a 
grounds were laid tor it. if Uie 
vice which had been given, and fol- 

lowed 
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lowed in the most laudable manner 
hy bisroyal highness, was wrong, his 
ministers were responsible ; and uf 
his royal highness had been misled, 
he at least would have the satisfac- 
tion of-having acted as one who 
deserved applause and not cen- 
sure. 

The question that. the lords be 
summoned for Friday was carried, 
hut the motion was not brought 
forward, 

House of commons, Juiy 19.— 
Lord Ebrington said, he had re- 
ceived a letter from lord Cochrane, 
which he should read. Having 
read the letter, (which merely stat- 
ed lord Cochrane’s wish that no 
motion for a remission of a part 
of his sentence should be made, as, 
if he were guilty, he well merited 
the whole of it,) lord Ebrington 
observed that he should:still perse- 
vere in his motion, as he deemed 
the punishment of the pillory a dis- 
grace to the enlightened age in 
which we lived, for it made an ig- 
norant mob both judges and execu- 
toners. He then alluded to lord 
Cochrane’s great naval services and 
talents—to his very gallant exploit 
ia capturing a Spanish 38-gun ship 
in a sloop of 14 guns—and to his 
brilliant achievements in Basque 
roads, for which he had been 
thanked by that house, and had 
received the order of the bath. It 
was said that there should be no 
respect jor persons; but when a 
noble marquis (Sligo) had been 
found guilty ot seducing seamen 
trom the Navy, what was his sen- 
tence ? Why, a fine, slight for 
him, and a very shont imprison- 
oe a After a variety of 

gumeftts, the noble lord 
moved, that an address be present- 
€d to the prince regent, praying 
that hi 7 gS ’ praying 

Ais royal highness would be 
Eraciously pleased to remit ‘the ig 
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nominious punishment of the pil- 
lory, included in the sentence upon 
lord Cochrane, in consequence of the 
distinguished services of that noble 
lord. 

Lord Nugent seconded and sup- 
ported the motion. 

The solicitor-general (Shepherd) 
could not help expressing his sur- 
prise, that it could for a moment 
be imagined that any political pre- 
judice could have operated against 
lord Cochrane! He lamented also 
that his lordship should have so 
fallen from his high station; but 
the case had been*marked by deli- 
berate avarice, cold iniquity, and 
spontaneousmeanness. What claim 
to lenity did it afford ? Having at- 
tentively read the report of the 
trial, he felt himself bound to de- 
clare, that had he been one of the 
jury, he should have found lord Co- 
chrane guilty, had he been his own 
brother. He was astonished that 
there could be any doubt en the 
subject ; for it could not be sup- 
posed that De Berenger would have 
gone to lord Cochrane’s house, 
dressed as he was, if his lordship 
had not been aware of his purpose; 
neither would he have put himself 
under his lordship’s protection, nor 
solicited a refuge on board his ship, 
had not lord Cochrane been guilty. 
He coulcdstate it as a fact, that all 
the instructions for lord Cochrane’s 
brief had been received from his 
lordship, and that the brief and 
other statements were read over by 
him and corrected: yet the noble 
lord had asserted that he had never 
read the brief nor given any instruc- 
tions! and had attempted to crim 
nate the whole administration. of. 
public justice—The motion had 
his solemn dissent. 

Mr.Wynne could not agree to 
the doctrine, that the house had 
no right to interfere, though he 

KZ thought 
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thought the verdict of the jury 
warranted by the evidence. Suill 
he did not approve the more severe 
rt of the sentence. 
Mr. Hurst should give his cordial 
support to the motion. 
ord Castlereagh disapproved 
entirely of the interference of the 
house with the administration of 
justice in the courts of law. We 
ad every motive, in the present 
day, not to bring into doubt the 
pure, unbiassed administration of 
the law, or to throw an unmerited 
and dangerous aspersion on the 
most revered character in the coun- 
try. It was impossible to doubt 
either the propriety of the convic- 
tion or the punishment. He had 
no doubt that the revered judge 
who tried the cause was decnly im. 
pressed with the importance of 
making known to the country the 
malignity of the crime, and the pu- 
nishment that belonged to it. The 
law had done its duty, the judges 
had done their duty, and it was for 
the crown to determine what line it 
would pursue in the exercise of its 
rerogative. No satisfactory ground 
iad been laid for the interference 
of parliament, and he should there- 
fore feel it his duty to resist the 
motion: he would add, however, 
that the crown had taken steps to 
interpose its mercy with respect to 
the infamous part of the punish. 
ment, not only as far as it related 
to lord Cochrane, but to all! the 
other parties. The ground upon 
which the crown had been advised 
to adopt this course did not arise 
from the slightest donbt of the pro- 
priety of the couviction, nor the 
slightest doubt as to the integrity 
of the judges, but because it was 
satisfied the crime was so little 
known to Englishmen, was of a 
nature so repugnant to national 
character, sal shows all to persons 






moving in the sphere in which the 
neble lord did, that it might safely 
remit the ignominious part of the 
punishment. He thought it right 
to state this view of the questiga 
itself, and of the motives from 
which the crown acted, in order 
that no perverted interpretatiog 
might be put upon the exercise of 
its mercy. 

Sir F. Burdett could not but be 
of opinion that the solicitor-gene. 
ral, fron? the official situation which 
he held, was under some undue 
bias towards ministers and their 
measures. It was said that the trial 
was now to be seen by every body; 
but he believed the short-hand writer 
had submitted it to the judge who 
tried it for his revisal, before it was 
published. He believed that the 
charge of the judge had been rm 
vised and corrected by himself, and 
that he had, in one instance, intro. 
duced the word * if,” which was 
known to be a great peace-maker. 
He did not see what evidence there 
was of lord Cochrane seemg Beren 
ger in a red coat, except the ete 
dence of Crane, the hackney-coach 
man, who swore that he entered the 
house in red. This man, however, 
was a man of the worst of charac 
ters, and might well be supposed 
be influenced by the hope of receiv 
ing 250/. from the Stock exchange. 
He was surprised to hear th 
grounds upon which the noble lori 
had stated the crown to have acted 
on this occasion. It appeared that 
frauds at the Stock excharge were 
so unfrequent, so rare, and things 
so little known among Englishmes, 
that was hoped no other instance 
would ever occur, and that no e& 
ample was necessary! Now, § 
he were to state those grounds @ 
the lobby, he believed that every 
one would laugh in his face. 
would nat suppose frauds in 
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Stack exchange to be quite so crs 
as the noble lord supposed. ! “ 
felt, however, obliged to the noble 
lord for the advice he had given to 
the crown, not for the sake of lord 
Cochrane, who despised that part 
of the seatence, but for the sake of 
the public, and of that gallant pro- 
fession of which he had been an 
ernament. : 

The attorney-general said, that 
there were times in which the ho- 
nourable baronet thought proper to 
raise the trial by jury; but when 
it was necessary to uphold the cha- 
racter of his colleague, and to in- 
fame the minds of the — public 
against the sacred institutions of 
our country, he had not hesitated 
to talk of picking and packing a 
jury. He would state most posi- 
tively, that it was as impossible to 
pack a jury in the city of London, 
as it was in the county of York, 
or any other of the counties that the 
assizes were now going to be held 
in. It was possible, and not un- 
likely, that the short-hand writer 
who took down the trial did send it 
to the learned judge to be revised 
by him. It was the common prac- 
tice so todo. If the honourable 
baronet, however, meant to imply 
that the noble and learned judye 
who tried the cause would wickedly 
alter his charge, so as to give it a 
different colour, he who knew the 
noble and learned persons residing 
im the courts would say that there 
was not a judge on the bench who 
was capabie of such conduct. It ap- 
peared now, that notwithstanding 
the denial of the noble lord, he had 
given instructions for his brief with 
his own mouth, and had heard it 
read tohim, But the honourable 
baronet thought the noble lord in- 
nocent! Perhaps there had been no 
fraud committed; but all was 
merely a government plot to hunt 
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down an innocent rival, who, by 
the way, was neither very import- 
ant nor very formidable. After a 
consideration of all the circum. 
stances, it was impossible to believe 
that lord Cochrane was mnocent 3 
and he trusted that the country, as 
soon as its prejudices had subsided, 
would acknowledge that the jury 
had done its duty; and that the 
judges had done their duty in in- 
flicting that sentence which lord 
Cochrane himself allowed not to 
be too severe, on the supposition 
that he was guilty. 

Lord Ebrington rose to withdraw 
his motion, after the communica- 
tion made by the noble lord. He 
regreved, and was surprised, that 
it had not been made earlier, espe- 
cially as the noble lord had ona 
former occasion so earnestly depre- 
cated discussion. 

House of lords, July 25.—The 
earl of Hardwicke, in presenting 
the report from the committee on 
the corn laws, said that he regret. 
ted that the time which the com- 
mittee had been enabled to employ 
in the investigatwon, had not been 
sch as to justify them in coming 
to a final report. He should there- 
fore move that the present report 
be laid on the table, and printed, 
in the intention of moving for an- 
other committee early next session. 
—Avreed to. 

House of commons.—A mes 
save from the lords stated their 
lordships’ assent to the corruption 
of blood bill, and also to the trea- 
son punish ment bill, with an amend- 
ment. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that al- 
though the lords thought proper to 
retain that part of the sentence 
upon treason which referred to the 
cutting of the body in quarters, 
yet as the sull more odious part, 
“the tearing out of the bowels, 
K 3 and 
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and flinging them in the face of the 
convict,’”’ was omitted, he regarded 
it as a gain to humanity, and there- 
fore he should not oppose their lord- 
ships’ amendment. 

The amendment was accordingly 
agreed to, and the bill was ordered 
back to the lords. 

July 30.—Mr, Tierney, seeing a 
noble lord in his place, wished to 
ask him some questions on an im- 
portant subject. It had been re- 
ported that her royal highness the 
princess of Wales had made an ap- 
plication through hts majesty’s mi- 
nisters for permission to return to 
the continent. Whether this was 
intended as a temporary visit to her 
brother, or as a permanent resi- 
dence abroad, he could not con- 
template it without regret. There 
might be a reason (which however 
he could not imagine without pain) 
that might warrant the temporary 
absence of her royal highness from 
this country. He and an honour- 
able friend of his (not then present) 
had been the only two members, 
on that side of the house, who had 
taken an active partin the proceed- 
ings respecting the increased in- 
come of her royal highness; but 
if at the bottom of that proposi- 
tion there existed any arrangement 
savouring of an understanding, 
that the public should be deemed 
to have paid the price of her royal 
highness quitting this country, he 
solemnly protested that he had no 
hand in it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, with re- 
spect to the honourable gentleman’s 

uestions, an honourable friend not 
then present (Mr. Whitbread) must 
be better acquainted with the inten- 
tionsof her royal highness the prin- 
cess of Wales, than himself. All 
that he knew was, that ber royal 
highness had signified to his majes- 


ty’sministersher intention of visiti; 
the continent. Ie was persuaded 
that the house, in voting the addi. 
tion to the.income of her royal high. 
ness, had no design of imprisoning 
her royal highness to this country, 
or of preventing her from residing 
wherever her pleasure or conven. 
ence might induce her to take up 
her abode. 

Mr. Tierney said, the house mug 
be surprised at the word imprison. 
ment. He was sure that the hous, 
in the recent vrant, had never com 
templated the departure of her 
royal highness from this country, 
The right honourable gentleman 
(said Mr, Tierney) seems highly 
entertained at this declaration, 
Perhaps that gentleman could tell 
what were her royal highness’s in 
tentions, Mr. T. concluded with 
protesting against his majesty’s mi- 
nisters allowing her royal highness 
to quit the country without com 
pletely ascertaining what were her 
motives, and without taking mea 
sures to secure her early return. 

Lord Castlereagh explained; and 
Mr. Rose said, that his mirth 
had been excited by the honourable 
gentleman so extravagantly ident 
fying the house of commons with 
himself, 

Mr. Tierney said, that notwith- 
standing the imputations of the 
right honourable gentleman and his 
friends, there was not a thinking 
man in the island who would not 
feel alarm at the step her royal 
highness had been advised to take. 
With respect to his. honourable 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) who had 
been described by the noble lord as 
being in possession ot her royal 
highness’s confidence, the had his 
honourable friend’s. authority for 
stating not only that he had not ad- 
vised her royal highness to quit the 

counts}, 
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country, bat that he had most ¢car- 
nestly advised her not to do so. 
Hore the conversation dropped. 
Sir F. Bardett wished to ask his 
majesty’s ministers 2 question, It 
had been recently rumoured that a 
proposition had been made by the 
government of France to the go- 
yernment of England to admit all 
articles: the respective produce of 
the two countries, reciprocally, on 
the payment of a low duty, he be- 
lieved \O per cent. ad valorem. 
From this proposition such great 
advantages seemed likely to arise 
toGreat Britain, that he wished to 
know whether it had actually been 
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made, If it had, he hoped it had . 
been met ina similar spirit of libera- 
lity on our part. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that 
any proposition founded upon the 
principle of -free commercial inter- 
course would be received with the 
utmost attention; but he was not at 
liberty to state any precise proposi- 
tion that had been made by any fo- 
reign power. 

After some further desultory con- 
versation, the usher of the black 
rod summoned the house to attend 
the prince regent in the house of 
lords, when parliament was pro- 
rogued, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Introductory Remarks :—Diferent View taken of the same Transactions by Con- 
temporaries and by Pesterity—This Remark applied to the French Revolution 
—Conjectures naturally formed atthe Beginning of 1814, respecting the future 
State of France, and those Countries which had been affected by the Revolution 
—Probable permanent Effects of it on France itself—on the political and 
military Character of the #rench—mon ihe State of Property——General Conclu- 


sions with ri spect fo France. 


T has often been remarked, that 

on many poliical eveuts, which 
are regarded by those who live at 
the time during which they occur 
with indifference, or at least by no 
means with the interest, and calcu- 
lation or suspicion of their exten- 
sive or lasting importance, which 
they deserve, posterity wiil look 
witha very different judgement and 
feeling. But the converse of this 
observation, however true. and 
equally well founded, has not often 
been made: and yet scarcely a sin- 
gle year passes over our heads, in 
which some events do not happen, 
which we regard either with indif- 
ference at the time, or respecting 


the real nature and consequences 
of which we are either not disposed 
from our prejudices, or not able 
from our ignorance and incapacity, 
to see them in all their bearings 
and relations, te form an accurate 
and just opinion. The political oc- 
currences to which not only Europe 
but America, now become next to 
Europe the most interesting and 
important portion of the globe, 
have been witnesses, and from 
which nearly all nations have suf- 
fered, either directly or indirectly, 
cither in a momentous or trifling 
degree, either in such a manner as 
that the consequences will soon pass 
away or be permanently influeniial, 
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supply ample materials for making 
with iety, justice and force, 
both these observations. 

The annalist, writing at the mo- 
ment, or nearly at the moment, 
when important events are occur- 
ring, betore indeed all their real 
consequences have untolded them- 
selves, and certainly before the real 
causes and motives from ‘which 
they sprang are thoroughly known 
aad explained, is naturally and 
necessarily exposed to the danger, 
not only of overrating the impor- 
tance of some events, or of esti- 
mating below their importance 
others, but of mistaking the ten- 
dency of many; of pronouncing 
those wise and beneficial, which the 
historian will afterwards be called 
upon to denounce as impolitic, or 
banefiil to the rights and peace of 
mankind; and those foolish or 
hurtful, which by the same autho- 
rity will, afterwards be declared to 
be sound in their principle, praise- 
worthy in the motive from which 
they proceeded, and highly bene- 
ficial to the rights and welfare of 
mankind in their permanent and 
most important consequences, 

The French revolution itself; the 
sources from which it sprang ; the 
means and causes by which it was 
established in France; the nature 
ot the principle on which the great 
leaders of it at its commencement 
were supposed to act ; the tendency 
and effect of external influence upon 
it; all these thingsand severalothers 
were viewed in very different lights 
by the different political parties at 
the time, not only in this country, 
but in the whole civilised and en- 
lightened world. Perhaps-we are 
still too near the period at which 
this astonishing event took place, 
to regard it with that collected and 
comprehensive calmness, by means 
of which alone we shall be best 


enabled to judge of its real nature 
and of the permanent consequences 
which it must have, not merely o, 
the political but also on the moral 
fate of mankind. But though og 
some accounts an unprejudiced and 
very comprehensive view of it cannot 
be yet taken, yet on other accounts 
it may be contemplated with ad. 
vantage to our political knowledge 
and experience. In the reflections 
which we are about to offer as pres 
liminary to the historical depart 
meni of our Register for the year 
1814, it, is not however our pur. 
pose to goat all into the detail of 
facts on this subject, but merely tg 
offer some very general remarks, 
We are the rather induced to 
offer these preliminary remarks, 
because it appears to us, that now 
the pertinency and justice of them 
may be greatly assisted, as well as 
their impartiality secured, by the 
state of Europe at the beginning of 
the year 1814. At this perind, the 
apprehension of that dreadful mili- 
tary power and despotism which 
had been erected on the French 
revolution, and which had crushed 
to all appearance for centuries the 
independence and repose of Europe, 
had passed away ; it was no longer 
a question, whether Europe was to 
regain its freedom and happiness; 
that seemed out of the reach even 
of the malice of fortune: the quer 
tion now was, what was to become 
of that military tyrant, who, after 
having carried his victorious arms 
to nearly all the capitals of conte 
nental Europe, and dictated terms 
ot peace there, was now driven 
within his own territories, defeated 
with immense loss, and disgraced 
not only in a military but a polite 
cal character ;—and what was to 
be the fate of that nation which had 
so long lent its energies, talents and 
its population to bis schemes = 
On 
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hition and conquest 5 which had 
hailed him as the man who was to 
Jead them to their darling and long 
cherished object of universal em- 

ire; and which had been so far 

jinded as almost to overlook and 
forgive his tyranny and cruelty, 
even when exercised against them- 
selves, in the blaze of his military 
reputation and conquests. 

At the beginning of the year 
1814, there was also another ques- 
tion of great moment, which forced 
itself on the attention and interest 
of all who felt a concern in the iate 
of Europe ; and this respected the 
fate of those countries which had 
been long under the dominion of 
the French; in which while they held 
them, they had rotally changed, at 
Jeast endeavoured to effect a total 
change In, their constitutions and 
laws, and not onlyin them, but also 
in the feelings and manners of the 
inhabitants. It was natural to sup- 
pose that in those countries, of 
which the conquerors had only re- 
tained possession for a short time, 
and in which of course they had 
not possessed the means and Oppor- 
tunities of effecting any radical or 
permanent change, every thing 
connected either with their political 
institutions, or the habits and feel- 
ings of the inhabitants, wonld soon 
and easily revert to their old chan- 
nels, But the case might be dif- 
ferent in those countries, where the 
oe and ellicient part of the popu- 
ation had grown up under the 
existence and influence of the 
French government, where they 
had in a great measure assumed 
at least the political character and 
feelings of their conquerors, while at 
the same time they had ceased to 
necard them as such, 

Now it is abundantly evident, 
that these important questions, 


which at the commencement of 
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the year 1814 must have arisen im 
the minds of all who feel an interest 
in the fate of mankind, and which 
even yet are undecided, at least se 
far as regards part of Europe, cane 
not be satislactory answered, with. 
out adverting to the consequences 
produced by the revolutions and 
conquests of the French, not only 
in France itself, but also in those 
countries which had long beer 
under.its sway. If the questions 
indeed were merely what form of 
government would be established 
m those countries which had beea 
liberated from the yoke of France, 
it might easily and speedily be ane 
swered ; but he must be a weak and 
ignorant politician, who is not sen- 
sible that the permanence and 
effects of any iorm of government 
depend almost entirely on the 
habits, feelings, and information of 
the great mass o! the people; and 
in some measure on the habits and 
disposition of those to whom is 
given the administration of the go- 
vernment. The real question thea 
iss In what state have the French 
revolution and conquests left the 
feelings and habits of the people 
of France themselves, and of those 
people who aré about to return te 
their former governments, after 
having been so long under the do- 
minion of France? And subservient 
aud secondary to this question & 
another—What effects have been 
produced on the poiitical priaciples 
and habits of those men, who are 
againtoadminister theaffairs of con- 
tinental Europe, uncontrolled by the 
tyranny or power of Bonaparte, by 
the same events? ‘Till we can offer 
something like a satisfactory an- 
swer to these questions, we shall im 
vain endeavour to anticipate with 
any degree of probability the tu- 
ture state of the continent of Eu- 
rope. But in order to arsive at an 
answe1 
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154 BRITT! 
answer to these questions, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to take the retro- 
spect which we propose, as the in- 
troduction toour historical narrative 
for the year 1814. 

And first with respect to France 
itself, So much has been written 
on the subject of the nature and 
causes of the French revolution, 
that it may be deemed impossible, 
and therefore presumptuous, to en- 
deavour to add any thing new or 
important. Butit seems to us th: it, 
in contemplating thts event, if 1s 
scarcely possible not to place it in 
some new licht, which thouch in 
itself not of great consequence, 
yet, when taken in connection with 
other views of the same subject, 
may add to the stock of our politi- 
cal knowledge. By those who have 
written on this revolution, the cha- 
racter of the French has often been 
depicted: but though the spirit of 
military glory and ambition, which 
enters so foneety into that character, 
has latterly become so conspicuous 
as to force itself on the notice of 
all; yet it does not appear to have 
been estimated sufficiently in ac- 
counting for some of the most im. 
portant events at the commence. 
ment of the revolution, This spirit 
of military ambition and glory un- 
doubtedly is closely connected, in 
the breast of a Frenchman, with 
the love of his country : he believes 
his country to be the best in the 
world ; not however in that passive 
and uninfluential sense in which an 
Englishman or the inhabitant of 
any other nation believes their re- 
spective countries to be the best in 
the world. In a Frenchman’s breast, 
this spirit leads to the firm belief 
that his own country, as the best in 
the world, is best calculated to con- 
quer ather countries, and best de- 
serving of that conquest. It may 
indeed be said, that the love which 
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the Frenchman feels, is not g 
much for his country, for the 
place which gave him perth or for 
the habitation of his relations and 
friends, and the scene of h ls e arly 
joys, as for the person who rules 
over that country. But tho ugh for. 
merly the Frenchman was mog 
zealous and enthusiastic in his ex 
tachment and devo. 
mov irch, yet 
undoub: edly 


pressions of “at 
tion to the grand 
those feelings were 
exercised towards him, becanse 
was monarch of France. ‘That this 
was the case, is made manifest by 
what happened not only at the 
commencement but during the 
progress of the revolution ; for, had 
a Frenchman’s love been for the 
monarch himself, independently of 
his being the sovereign of France, 
Louis XVI. certainly would not 
have been deserted by the men of 
the French nation. Hf these obser- 
vations be correct, it will satisfac. 
torily account for what by some 
was deemed a surprising and ano 
malous circumstance, viz. that the 
French should have deserted their 
grand monarch, a people almost 
proverbial for their blind and 1 
plicit admiration and attachment 
tohim. Besides, during the pro. 
gress of the revolution, we see that 
the Fiench people, and especially 
the soldiery, were as devoted to 
whoever were at the head of the 
government ; and that this devoe 
tion was most ardent towards these 
who most fully gratified the na 
tional thirst for glory and conquest. 
Keeping then this characteristic 
feature of the French nation in 
mind, we shall not be at a loss, 
either to account for the leading 


events of the revolution, nor to an 
ucipate what will m 
peremanent effects on them, pro 
duced by that revolution, and dis 


playing themselves even under ” 
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t dabl) be tie 
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eld sovereigns. If a Frenchman 
thought his own country the best 
in the world, and best entitled to 
universal domimion, while he him- 
self was the subject of a despotic 
overnment, how much must this 

iweling and persuasion have been 
strengthened, and how mich more 
rational and justifiable must it have 
appeared, when he was freed from 
this despotism, and, in his own opi: 
nion at least, was become possessed 
ef greater political and civil free- 
dom than the subject of any other 
state in Europe! For this exalta- 
tion of feeling France is invaded, 
We shall not now inquire whether 
the invasion was neccessary or just, 
or not; nor is the inquiry of any 
importance to our present subject. 
There can be no doubt that the ma- 
jority of the French nation cone 
sidered the invasion as a most un- 
provoked and base attempt to snb- 
vert their newly acquired liberties. 
To defend their country, therefore, 
to secure their independence and 
liberty, and, perhaps more than ail, 
to acquire military glory, the 
French became an armed nation; 
they soon repelled their invaders. 
But they were now taught their 
own strength ; what thev had long 
wished, the object at which they 
reached, but in vain, in the time 
of Louis XLV, seemed now within 
their grasp ; and their endeavours 
and wish to attain this object, pos- 
sessed now, in theit apprehensicn, 
much more justificaiion than had 
ever attended them at any former 
period. Tor, had they not been in- 
vaded ? had not their countr y> in 
the very infancy of its liberty, been 
attacked ? and were they not fully 
jastined before God and man in 
securing themselves against all fu- 
ture attempts of this kind, by de- 
‘roying their enemies, if possible ? 
sides, had not their object bene- 
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fts in view to others as well as 
themselves? ‘They were about to 
wage offensive war indeed ; but it 
was only against kings, and not 
against the people. It is possible, 
too, that the love of retaliation, a 
love more prevalent and influenttal 
among mankind than we are will- 
ing to acknowledge, operated on 
this occasion. | 

Such appear to us to have been 
the principles and feelings on 
which the French proceeded te 
act, after they had succeeded in 
freeing France from invasion; and 
these principles and feelings were 
carefully nurtured and strength- 
ened by all the different individuals, 
who in the course of the revolution 
obtained the reins of government: 
—by none, however, to such a de- 
gree, or with such effect, as Bona- 
parte. At the time when he attained 
the supreme power, the affairs of 
lrance were in an unpromising 
condition, and chiefly in that re- 
spect which was sure to bring after 
it the indifference of the French 
nation to their government; for 
they had been ingloriously unsuc- 
cesstul in war. At this critical 
period Bonaparte appeared, and 
by a measure of vigour, lawless 
and unjustifiable indeed, he created 
a favourable impression on the 
French nation. In another point of 
view, also, he was fortunate in 
the crisis when he assumed the 
supreme power: for France had 
been long distracted by factions 5 
the state grasped after national 
glory and conquest ; but she per- 
ceived that the discipline and bra- 
very of her troops and the enter- 
prise and skill of her generals were 
rendered unavailing by the distrac- 
tion, the intrigues and the imbeci- 
lity of her councils at home. She 
had, with much less reluctance 
than any other nation would have 
done, 
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done, submitted to enormous and 
sepeated drains on her population, 
by means of which she had been 
promised, and indeed had antici- 
pated, the greatobject of her wishes: 
but, notwithstanding her sacrifices, 
this object was still far from her 
attainment. ‘There were still other 
circumstances which operated in 
favour of Bonaparte’s schemes: at 
the period of his elevation, France 
had long been a military nation ; 
but the men who had hitherto di- 
rected her affairs had not been mili- 
tary: it was natural therefore that 
the soldiery themselves should 
wish that man at the head of go- 
vernment, who had ofien led them 
to victory, who would carry on 
the career of conquest and plunder 
with the most energy and effect, 
and from whom uicy might con- 
fidently expect advancement and 
reward. Nor could the mass of the 
nation be averse from the elevation 
of Bonaparte. “hose who felt no 
other wish or desire but domestic 
and internal tranquillity, looked up 
to him as not only able to etfect it, 
but disposed to do so tor his own 
interest; while those who panted 
after war, and who, énher from the 
education which they had received, 
or from the influence of warlike 
associations and habits, which was 
spread around them, anticipated 
conquest, promotion, or plunder, 
could not have wished for any 
event more gratifying and favour- 


able to them than the clevation of 


Bonaparte. 

It is on the character of the 
French nation as it existed when 
the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne, that we must fix our 
thoughts, if we are desirous of 
speculating on their future conduct 
and destiny ; and indirectly on the 
juture conduct and destiny of Eu- 
dope 5 for France has unfortunately 
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given too numerous and too des. 
ded proots, that on her conduct the 
peace or warfare of Europe mainly 
depends. But the character of the 
French nation _at the period of the 
restoration of the Bourbons, though 
in some measure Made up of ther 
natural character, and of those fe. 
tures which were superadded dy 
ring the events that took place 
prior to the elevation of Ponaparte, 
still more distinctly and promi, 
nently displayed those features 
which were stamped upon it by 
the government of that man. He 
found them indeed a military ne 
tion, at least in their wishies, feeb 
ings, and in many cf their habits, 
But it was his purpose and interest 
to render them still more decided 
ly and completcly so; and at the 
same time to strip their military 
character entirely (for it had been 
partly stripped betore) of that high 
and jealous sense of honour for 
which, in the splendid days of the 
monarchy, a French soldier had 
always been proudly and preemb 
nently distinguished. ‘This was 
indeed a dificult and delicate task; 
for, toacommon and superficial 
observer of human nature, it would 
seem impossible to infuse into the 
breast of man a contempt of every 
thing that was allied to individual 
nobility and rectitude, without at 
the same time banishing all feeling 
of national honour, and implantng 
the most narrow and _ interested 
selfishness. Yet it would appear 
that Bonaparte not only attempt 

this, butin a great measure sue 
ceeded in the attempt; for in the 
French officer, and still more in 
the French soldier, during his reigt 
we find a strong love of national 
glory, not inferior perhaps to that 
which existed and operated in ther 
breasts during the most splendid 


days of the monarchy: this a 
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of national glory roused and ani- 
mated them under every exertion 
and danger 3 comforted and con. 
soled them in the arms of death, 
if that death had been met in the 
hour of victory; and stimulated 
them, not merely to the exertions 
of personal courage, but also to 
the attainment of professional 
knowledge and experience. Yet 
these very men, who were so very 
‘ealous of the honour of their coun- 
try, did not scruple to sacrifice their 
personal honour on the slightest 
temptations : it was not merely that 
they sacrificed the latter to the 
former, wherever the two seemed 
incompatible or inconsistent with 
each other ; though under the an- 
cient military system of France, 
during which the sense of national 
honour and the love of national 
glory were carried to the highest 
ossible pitch, no officer would 
fave sacrificed his personal honour 
even on account of the grand mo- 
narch himself, But the modern 
French officers under the rule of 
Bonaparte committed base and 
unworthy actions, on the slightest 
temptations of plunder or personal 
ease and emolument. No French 
efficer under the ancient regime 
would have broken his parole, how- 
ever eager he might be again to 
participate in the dangers or glory 
of his countrymen: he loved mili- 
tary glory, but he loved personal 
reputation better; whereas, there 
bave been many instances of mo- 
dern French officers breaking their 
parole. But in other points also 
Bonaparte, aided by the nature of 
he events which occurred during 
the revolution, succeeded in chane 
ging the character of the French 
eflicer and soldier. They no long- 
a displayed and-exercised that 
courtesy tor which they before had 
been celebrated ; formerly, even 
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during the heat and animosity of 
actnal warfare, a French officer de- 
lighted in the manners and display 
of attention and civility ; he fought 
against his foe with all his might 
and skill; his heart was in the 
cause he espoused : but he did not 
suffer rancour to enter his breast ; 
and to his conquered foe he was 
most scrupulously delicate and for- 
bearing. What a contrast did the 
behaviour of the’generality of the 
officers of Bonaparte exhibit in 
these respects! With them, to con- 
quer their foe was to obtain an op- 
portunity, which they eagerly em- 
braced, to manifest the ‘most un- 
manly conduct towards him. It 
seemed, indeed, as if we had again 
fallen on times of barbarous hos- 
tility, when private revenge, or pas- 
sions as rancorous, mixed up with 
public quarrels, At first sight it 
may appear not difficult to account 
for this wonderful and radicad 
change in the character and con- 
duct of the modern French soldier: 
it may be said that it evidently 
flowed from the circumstance, that 
those who held the chief military 
command, and Bonaparte himself, 
were of low origin, and therefore 
necessarily stranyers to those high 
and delicate feelings which found 
their natural abode in the breasts 
of the French military under the 
ancient regime. Much, no doubt, 
must be attributed to this cause : 
but it seems to us that it will not 
entirely solve the difficulty ; for, 
under the ancient regime, even the 
common soldiers in the French 
army very often exhibited as high 
a sense of honour, and as strong @ 
disposition to carry on. war in a 
manly and delicate manner against 
his opponent, as the highest officer. 
Some other cause therefore must 
be sought, and perhaps the follow- 
ings will be deemed adequate. Tr 
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was very carly in the revolution a 
prevailing opinion, (and indeed } 
was an opinion in France before on 
revulution, to the influence of which, 
and other erroneous opinions, that 
event may, in a great degree, be 
ascribed, ) it!was a prevailing opinion 
that the end justified the means ; 
that, if the former was good, the 
latter were also of the same <lescrip- 
tion; in short, that actions derived 
their character, not so much from 
their intrinsic and essential nature, 
as from the consequences which 
they brought after them. This 
opinion, which, if properly under. 
stood and modified, is undoubtedly 
just and true, was carried to an un- 
warrantable length in France; and 
must have tended to produce that 
change in the behaviour, not only of 
the soldiery, but, as we shall a(ter- 
wards have occasion to remark, of 
the mass of the people, which 
actually took place. But there 
were other causes: in the wars in 
which the French were engaged 
after their revolution, other teelmgs 
towards their foes existed and 
erated, from those that used to 
mnhabit the breasts of their ancestors 
when engaged in hostility. With 
the latter, it was a contest of braver y 
and glory: they admired and re- 
spected at the same time that they 
ore ated their foes; they also look- 
d forward to the period when they 
oad be on terms of amity with 
those who were now their enemies. 
With the modern French military 
thecase was widely different. 
beginning of the revolutionary war, 
they regurde d it as a contest tor life 
and Ceath; asa ce ntest, which could 
onl) be terminated by the overthrow 
of themselves or their opponents : 
they were not running the race of 


glory; no high and honourable 


teeling therefore could exist intheir 
breasts towards those whon th: y 
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regarded as the enemies of thejp 
national and individual liberty ang 
independence. After they had ss 
cured these, other feelings towards 
their foes rose Up, which were 
equally at variance with dignified 
and scrupulously honourable Ware 
fare; they fought now, not for na. 
tional or individual hberty and jp. 
dependence, but in some degree for 
national honour, and still more fe 
individual honour, emolumen, 
and rank. ‘The dignities and plone 
der of Europe were before them; 

and how teeble a barrier mu t pri 
ciple be, especially such principleas 
warfare admits or sanct: when 
opposed to these Rucilinatitie. | in the 
opinion of the French modern mili- 
tary, there was little or no prospect 
of their ever being at peace with 
their foes; at least they wished for 
no peace till they had completely 
humbled and conquered them ; and 
in that case there would be no room 
nor any call for the exercise of those 
feelings which the French officer 
under the old regime, alw ays, im the 
midst of warfare, recollected he 
should again have to display, and 
which he therefore, even at that 
time, never lost sight of. 

But it is taking a very nat 
row and superficial view of the sub- 
ject, to confine our notce ana me 
vestigation to the effects produced 
by the revolution, and especially by . 
the government of oe on 
the French military alone. If we 
rightly and completely e stimate the 
change produced by these causes 

and thus qualify ou rsclves to anti- 
cipate rationally, ‘and with conf- 
dence, what will - »prob: ibly be the 
future character and fate of France, 
we must look to dig mass of the pee 
ple, to the change which has taken 

lace iu them,with respect to princl 
D lesymanne Sy) pintons, and conduct. 

It has often been contended that 
Bonaparte 
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a great measure, 
regardless of the mass of the iB 
le, except So far as iney were ne- 
cessary to sup ly him with soldiers, 
orto support hits schemes of ambi- 
tion and conquest by their con- 
tributions. But this was not the tact. 
Bonaparte was fully sensible of the 
importance of the mass of the peo- 
ple; and the influence which he ex- 
erted over their opinions and man- 
ners, both directly and indirectly, 
plainly proved this. Hits great and 
ultimate aim, undoubtedly, was to 
become the conqueror of Lurope: 
thaps this scheme or hope lay 
long only half cherished and formed 
in his mind, and was brought to 
maturity only towards the latter 
art of his carcer. But even while 
fi ambition grasped a narrow ob- 
ject, while it confined its hopes with- 
in narrower bounds than the entire 
subjngation of Europe, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to his plans, that 
the moral feelings and habitsot the 
Freach nation should undergo a yet 
greater change than they had ex- 
perienced during the former stages 
ef the revolution. The system of 
military education was extended 
and perfected: a large portion of 
the population were trained from 
their earliest youth to military feel- 
ings, Wishes, and opmions. The ef- 
fleets of sueh an education on their 
moral principles and habits need 
scarcely be pointed out or insisted 
upon. Even during the most ho- 
nourable period of the French mi- 
litary system, such an education 
must have rendered the objects of 
till qualified, and as little disposed, 
strictly and scrupulously to inquire 
into the justice or lawfulness of any 
War, or to deem very highly of the 
tights and liberties of the general 
mass of their fellow subjects, They 
were educated for war: from it they 
oped to derive honour, rank, and 
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emolument : in peace, they would 
be deprived of all chance of gaining 
these objects: war, therefore, must 
have been their wish ; just war, pers 
haps, they would prefer, but any 
war in preference to peace. If such 
must have been the unavoidable ef- 
fect of this military gducation, in 
the purest and most honourable 
times of the French military cha- 
racter, What must have been its ef- 
fects when the system of education 
was more extended and more pere 
fect ; when the principles of war- 
fare were less strict ; and when were 
placed before the eyes of the candi- 
dates for military fame and rank, 
numerous examples of men who 
certainly had not been retarded, but 
rather to all appearance had been 
accelerated and assisted in their at- 
tanmment of these objects, by throw- 
ing aside entirely, or in a great 
measure, all that had graced and 
dignified the ancient French milita- 
ry character.—But the influence of 
this military education could not be 
confined to those only who were 
the tmmediate objectsof it ; it must 
have spread, in some measure, over 
all who were related to them, or who 
were - much with them. . To the 
youth of all nations a military life 
has its charms, but most especially 
to the French. 

‘The change in the moral feelings 
and habits of the French nation was, 
however, still rendered more comes 
plete by Bonaparte: it was neces- 
sary that they should not be startled 
at the unprovoked and utjust na- 
ture of any wars in which he might 
engage, and that the feelings of i- 
dividual misery, which might arise 
from the loss ot their relations and 
friends in these wars, should make 
as slight and transient an impression 
as possible. ‘These effects he seems 
to have accomplished in a great de- 
gree ; the splendour of his military 
glory 
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glory and success, and the emi- 
nence of powcr and conquest to 
which he had raised the Freach 
nation, banished from tte minds 
of the majority of his subjects all 
reflections on the means that he em. 
loyed, and the objects which he 
Pac in view, Even his attack on 
Spain, perhaps the most unjustifias 
able and unprovoked of all his ty- 
rannical proceedings, was condemn- 
ed by them rather on the score of 
bad policy, and from the apprehen- 
sion that x would terminate in dis- 
grace and discomfiture, than _be- 
cause it was unjust and tyrannical. 
With respect to the sufferings of in- 
dividuals from the effects of the 
conscriptions, they were undoubted. 
ly, in many cases, very poignant: 
but it may be doubted whether they 
were very permanent: the griet.of 
the father at being deprived of his 
son, often gave place to the hope 
and belief, that he would soon par- 
ticipate in that glory which had so 
long attended the armies of France, 
and rise to that military rank which 
others not more favoured had at- 
tained. The ties and felicity of do- 
mestic life were not nearly so pow- 
erful and so highly esteemed in 
France, even before the revolution, 
as they are in this country; and cer- 
tainly the events which that revolu- 
tion produced were by no means 
ciieckoed to draw those ties closer, 
or to seta higher value on that feli- 
city. A love of national glory; a 
fondness for show and pomp; the 
habit of rendering every thing that 
is said or done conducive to effect, 
must not only weaken the obliga- 
tions of morality, but also the duties 
and pleasures of domestic life. Bo- 
napartte was tully sensible of this: 
he well knew that the French na. 
tion possessed lively and acute, but 
not permanent feelings; not feelin 
grounded on reflection and princi mA 
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In estimating, therefore, thee 
fects of the revolution on the 
ple of France, for the PUTpose of 
anticipating, if possible, how fe 
those effects will remain, and give 
a bias and colouring (o their forup 
character, all these considerations 
must be taken into the account, ft 
cannot be denied that, so far as yp 
have hitherto considered these & 
fects, the prospect is by no means 
consoling or gratifying to the friend 
of the dignity and purity of humay 
nature; and that theydo not promig 
such a state of feeling and principle 
among the French, as will be mog 
conducive to their own ood, orte 
the tranquillity of Europe. Butthe 
picture has yet been viewed onlyig 
one aspect ; it would be lamentable, 
indeed, if the revolution had 
engendered those dreadful and ap. 
pallmg evils which we have ds 
covered ; if they were not, in some 
deyree, compensated by beneficial 
consequences, trifling indeed when 
contrasted with the evils, but stil 
not to be overlooked or despised, 
One of the earliest consequences 
of the French revolution was the 
rousing and development of talent, 
which would otherwise have wm 
mained unknown and useless; and 
though in the after periods of the 
revolution all the same causes did 
not exist and operate, which in the 
early period had breught talent into 
action, yet some of them undoubl 
edly did. To the love of what wat 
deemed the independence of their 
native country, succeeded the love 
of glory : to the desire and effort of 
securing the former, succeeded the 
desire and effort to obtain the la 
ter: occasions nearly equally grea 
though not equally justifiable and 
meritorious, were presented, 
which talents might take adval 
tage: the barriers, which had durimg 
the ancient regime existed ee 
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reward of merit, on account of 
‘its origin, or tts want 
were never replaced 
after they were once broken down. 
from these circumstances, & more 
general development ot talent and 
merit has taken place in Trance 
than possibl y could, under the old 
government. It has indeed been 
asserted, that since the revolution 
literature and science have declined. 
The truth of this assertion may be al- 
lowed; literature and science may 
decline, and talent, or, in other 
words, the exercise and develop- 
ment of the mental faculties, may 
have advanced and extended, It 
is not meant to be maintained that 
the French revolution has given rise 
to the display of extraordinary ta- 
lents; but that the intellectual cha- 
racter of the great n.en of the na- 
tion must hdve been improved by 
thatevent ; and this effect is not so 
incompatible as may generally be 
supposed with that moral degra- 
dation which we have already de- 
scribed as another of the effects of 
the revolution. Perhaps the truth 
may be, that in the large cities of 
France, and especially in the me- 
tropolis, the latter effect is the most 
visible, whereas in the country, the 
former effect more generally dis- 
plays itself: or, in other words, 
while the inhabitants of .the cities 
have suffered, from the revolution, 
in their moral principles and habits, 
the inhabitants of the country have 
Rained in respect to intellectual 
qualifications. Notbut thatthe bene- 
ht which the latter have derived is 
counterbalanced, in sume degree, 
by demoralization ; and the evil 
which the former have suffered is, In 
some, though not inanequal degree, 
counterbalanced by the impulse 
Which the revolution has given to 
talents. +4 

Hitherto we have adverted only 
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to the direct consequences of the 
French revolution on the moral and 
intellectual faculties of the people’; 
but it will also be proper, for the 
full consideration of this subject, to 
take into our account and estimate 
its indirect consequences. The most 
important consequences of this de- 
scription are those which flowed 
from the change in the state ‘of pro- 
perty brought about since the com- 
mencement of the revolution: we 
do not, now, advert to the mere 
transfer of property from the emi- 
grants to those who purchased it 
trom the state; we shall afterwards 
have occasion to consider that 
transfer as connected with the pro- 
bable permanency of the Bourbons 
on the throne of France, and the 
policy or practicability of any at- 
tempt they may make to re-esta- 
blish the uncient government and 
usages. Our immediate object now 
is to consider the indirect conse- 
quences of the revolution’on the in- 
tellectual and moral habits of the 
French, as arising from a change 
in the state, not in the possession 
ot property, The principal and 
most important feature in this 
change is, that property now is 
much more divided than it was for- 
merly ; of course the class of peo- 
ple possessing landed property is 
much more numerous, while their 
individual possessions are of less 
value. It 1s easy to perceive that 
hence must arise a class of men 
nearly similar to what in England 
are called the middle class of socie- 
ty ; and a middle class of society of 
the best description, that is, those 
vho follow agriculture. This class 
will also be increased in a différent 
mode. Before the revolution, a 
French farmer scarcely resembled 
in one single feature the farmer of 
this country: he was, generally 
speaking, the poor ignorant ss? 
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of his landlord; destitute alike of 
sufficient skill or capital properly to 
cultivate the ground which he rent- 
ed, and of all self-confidence and 
independence. But the scene is 
now changed: the farmers of France 
either cultivate their own ground, 
or hold it under leases, which leave 
them in possession of their political 
and civil rights, and with adequate 
capital and skill. It is abundantly 
evident, that this change in the con- 
dition of the agricultural popula- 
tion must ultimately be highly ad- 
vantageous both to cheir intellectuai 
and moral habits; the first conse- 
quence must be, that the land will 
be much better farmed ; but this it 
cannot be, if the farmers remain as 
ignorant as heretofore. But they 
have now the most powerful mo- 
tives to make themselves well and 
thoroughly acquainted with their 
business, and to follow it with en- 
terprise and industry. 

t a middle class of society, 
numerous and important, will rise 
up, not only among the agricultural 
population of France, but in every 
other description of its population. 
A military despotism, while it ex- 
ists, is undoubtedly the most dre¢d- 
ful of all despotisms: but from its 
nature and character it cannot exist 
long, and the evils it produces are 
in some degree compensated by its 
destroying, during its existence, all 
other despotisms. ‘Thus, in France, 
room was made at the beginning of 
the revolution for a middle class 
of society, by the breaking up of the 
estates of the old noblesse; and 
though the military despotism which 
afterwards established itself, kept 
this as well as al} other classes 
under the dominion of the most 
dreadful tyranny, yet it prevented 
that class from again sinking into 
their original insignificance, by the 


jealousy with which it guarded 


against largeaggregations of proper, 
ty. Thedespotismis now destroyed, 
but the middle classes of society gi 
remain ; and where they are one 
firmly established and numerous 
they flourish more and spread mor 
extensively than any other clay 
Of their importance to the real wel, 
fare and the independence of a state, 
England has long afforded a mog 
gloxious and striking illustrations 
and proof: it is not going too fa 
to contend, that England has done 
what she has done within the lag 
twenty years for herself and fo 
the civilized world, principallyfrom 
the circumstance, that she possessed 
a numerous and eopenetila middle 
class of society. Perhaps the m 
tional character of the French is nog 
so well calculated as the national 
character of the English, to giveto 
this class all the influence which 
they are capable of possessing, or 
to stamp them with their highes 
dignity and usefulness :—but, even 
under the disadvantage of the 
French national character, a middle 
class of society there must be highly 
useful ; and if any circumstance can 
give to that national character tha 
solidity, prospectiveness and stead 
ness in which it is deficient, it wil 
be the circumstance of their raising 
up a numerous middle class of 
ciety. We have dwelt long on ths 
subject ; but not longer than its dif 
ficulty and importance deserve; 
nor longer than its connection with 
our subject seemed to demand. If 
our observations be true and well 
founded, we shall be at no loss te 
anticipate the immediate as well a 
the permanent consequences which 
the revolution will have on the 
French nation. 

In the first place, the moral dé 
gradation, the extreme and unji® 
tifiable fondness for military glory 
however. they may threaten 
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tranquillity of France and of Eu- 
rope at first, cannot, uf the new go- 
yvernment act wach pracence and 
wisdom, be permanent; they must 
soon die away, if they are not fed 
and cherished by the measures 
which produced them. 

In the second place, there is good 
reason to believe and hope, that the 
more beneficial consequences of the 
revolution will be permanent in 
France: it isin the nature of man not 
to retrograde willingly, and with- 
out the operation of very powerful 
causes. As soon asever the minds 
of the French are completely disen- 

aged from their old habits and 
Felines, their natural vivacity and 
enterprise will be directed to those 
pursuits, which will strengthen and 
render permanent whatever good 
they may have derived from the re- 
volution. They possess an excel- 
lent climate and soil ; even ill con- 
ducted as their agriculture has hi- 
therto been, it has been amply suf- 
ficient to support a numerous popu- 
lation. To the improvement oftheir 
agriculture, to the extension of their 
commerce, to the advancement of 
science, let us hope that those ta- 
lents which the revolution has called 
forth, and which have hitherto been 
exclusively devoted to military ex- 
ploits, will hereafter be zealously 
given. If such be the case, the re- 
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volution will not have been without 
its good, even to those among 
whom it originated; and France 
will exhibit another proof, that m 
the government of the moral, as 
well as the natural world, the su. 
preme Disposer of events can bring 
good out of evil. 

Having thus considered the re- 
volution with respect to France it. 
self, we shall next consider it in 
its effects on the other countries of 
Europe. These may be divided 
into such as never experienced the 
military effects of the revolution, 
but merely its political consequences 
on the opinions of the inhabit- 
ants; and those countries that 
were brought either directly or in- 
directly under the influence of 
France. Of the latter, some suffer- 
ed entirely from the imbecility of 
their sovereigns, and some partly 
from this cause and partly from 
the spread of French principles 
England and Sweden are perhaps 
the only countries, at least with the 
exception of Russia, that have not 
come under the direct or indirect 
influence of France. Spain and 
Portugal fell through the imbecility 
of their government: Holland, Ger- 
many, and Italy, partly from that 
cause and partly from the spread 
of French principles. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Effects of the French Revolution on other Countries—on those which were not 
overrun by the French—on England—on the People there in general—on 
the Government—on the state of Parties. Effects on Sweden—on Russia 
—It has brought this Country inio close Contact with the other E uropean Powers 
—Probable Consequences of this—Effects of the Revolution on Holland and the 
Netherlands—on Germany—TItaly—Spain. 


; ap French revolution was an 
event of such an extraordi- 
mary hature—so dazzling, and ape 


parently full of the most sublime 
and brightest hopes to the friends 
of liberty and independence, and 90 

LZ gloomy 
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gloomy and threatening to. those 
who were interested in keeping 
mankind in ignorance and bondage, 
that it ts not surprising that its real 
canses, character, and probable 
consequences both on the French 
nation and on Europe, should not 
have been accurately foreseen. One 
circuinstance, however, appears el- 
ther to have been overlooked in es- 
timatiog its :eal character and va- 
lue, or at least not sufficiently at- 
tended to and estimated: viz. that 
neither in ancient nor modern times 
is there an instance of a nation sud- 
denly and at once bursting free 
from the bondage of a despotic go- 
vernment, and adopting one of ra- 
tional and practicable liberty. If 
we examine the history of those 
states, whether ancient or modern, 
which have possessed or do possess 
2 free government, we shall find 
that this government was formed 
and established by degrees; in a 
gradual and almost imperceptible 
manner; and that those parts in the 
constitution which, ona superficial 
observation, would seem to be the 
cause of their freedom, are in part 
only the proofs that at the period 
they were established the peuple 
had attained sueh a degree of free- 
dom as to require them. If we take 
the example of England, for’ in- 
stance, we shall find that the poli- 
tical and civil freedom which her 
anhabitants enjoy has grown up very 
slowly; and that it would be almost 
impossible to detect and ascertain 
the different stages of its growth ; 
for we must not confound, as has 
been justly remarked, the establish. 
ment of those parts of her constitu- 
tion, which manifest, and serve 
now they are established to secure, 
diberty, with the causes or origin of 
liberty. ‘The fact is, thatthe mere 
form is worthless and without an 
animating soul, unless the tuoughts, 
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feelings, opinions, determinations, 
and habits of the people,—nop 
among those who are governed, but 
those who govern,—are str ngly in 
favour of liberty ; and have become 
so, not suddenly and violently, byp 
gradually and almost imperceptis 
bly. The French revolution, there. 
fore, exhibiting a people long ha 
bituated to a government under 
which the great mass could have no 
idea of freedom, all at once burs. 
ing out into a violent and intoxica 
ting love of freedom, ought to have 
presented us with a spectac’e re 
ther alarming than encouraging: 
we ought to have anticipated thos 
effects which, in the common events 
of life, we always dread from great 
and sudden changes, ‘These effects 
were indeed dreaded by some ; but 
even the enemies of the French re 
volution, while pointing out the 
probable consequences, betrayed 
such a dislike to freedom in gene 
ral, that their well-founded predic 
tions were disregarded, and attri 
buted rather to violent prejudice 
than sagacious and comprehensive 
views, In no country was the 
French revolution likely to produce 
so strong a sensation asin England; 
several causes contributed to excite 
this sensation. In the first place, all 
who were very warmly devoted to 
the freedom of mankind, and who 
could not brook that their attach 
ment to this cause should be fullof 
suspicion or doubt, hailed the 
French revolution as an event that 
would soon plate France by the side 
of England in respect to civil and 
religious freedom. But, in the % 
cond place, there were in England 
a class of men, who had imbibed 
speculative and impracticable no 
tions on the subject of the perfect 
bility of man; and who wer 
anxious to persuade themselves that 


their ideas could be reduced to ne 
tic 
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tice, in the case of France at first, 
and afterwards by their own coun 
try, and the world at large. bese 
were well-meaning but not, enligat- 
ened men. But they were joined by 
others of a very different character 5 
men of desperate lortunes, and of 
equally desperate views, who were 
anxicus, under the pretext of bring- 
ing about this impracticable pertec- 
tion, of introducing violent and un- 
necessary changesin the English con- 
etitution. Such were the men who, 
either sincerely and from good mo- 
tives, or insincerely and to serve their 
own bad purposes, hailed the French 
revolution with pleasure. But, in 
England, there were also men who 
regarded this eventinavery different 
light: the motives by which they 
were actuated were doubtless diffe- 
rent; it is not to be concealed that 
some were jealous of France; they 
did not trouble themselves with call- 
ingin the aid of history, ora know- 
ledge of human nature, to determine 
whether the revolution was likely to 
be producuve of advantages. to 
France or mankind; but the very 
idea that France was taki g mea- 
sures to obtain a constitution as free 
as that of England, alarmed their 
jealousy. It may be said that this 
class of men could not possibly be 
numerous : but the reverse, we be- 
lieve, was the case: they were not 
indeed numerous among the higher 
classes of society ’ but they were so 
among the middieand lower classes. 
Phere was however, in England, a 
dislike and Opposition to the revolu- 
tionfromother motives,andamonga 
very different description of people. 
All the se who retained the high tory 
principles of government, either in 
church orstate, wel ealarmedat what 
Was taking place in France,and were 
Sesirous of crushing it: they did not 
manifest hostility to it because they 
thought it would not terminate in 
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the real and permanent liberty of 
the French ; but because they pre- 
ferred the old French government 
even to « liberty of this description, 
The opinions of another class of peo- 
ple were hostile to this event, on 
account of the tendency which they 
discovered in England to imitate 
the most violent of the French re- 
volutionists, and trench upon the 
most sacred and essential principles 
of the English constitution. Such 
in general were the feclings and 
sentiments of the people of Eng. 
land, with regard tothe revolution, 
at the commencement of it; but 
they were soon destined to undergo 
a change. It is foreign to our pur- 
pose to enter into any discussion re- 
specting the necessity or the justice 
of the war which ensued between — 
France and the principal states of 
Europe; or to investigate whether 
the atrocities which the French com- 
mitted, ouglit fairly to be ascribed 
to their own want of principle, and 
their unfitness for the situation into 
which they had been suddenly and 
precipitately thrown, or to the in- 
vasion of their country by the allied, 
powers. Its sufficient for our pur- 
pose to observe, that the calm, sin- 
cere, and enlightened friends of li- 
bérty in England soon began to 
doubt, whether the termination of 
the French revolution would be as 
favourable as they had at first anti- 
cipated: they were still however 
willing to hope that it would, and 
to attribute the atrocities of the 
Frenchto any cause but what threat. 
ened the destruction of their hopes. 
3ut when they saw them substitu. 

‘ing a spirit of conquest for a spirit 
of liberty; when they saw them 
fighting with as much zeal and ala. 
crity to conquer other countries, as 
they had done to defend their own ; 
and quietly submitting to a succes 
sion of the most cruel tyrants at 
L$ home, 
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home, provided they could be vic- 
torious abroad, they reluctan'ly 
abandoned all hope. In the mean 
time, the dread that similar scenes 
would be exhibited in England,— 
and the artfully attributing, by in- 
terested persons, those scenes in 
France to their newly acquired li. 
berty, had rendered the very name 
of liberty unpopular in England ; 
and, strange to say, in the height of 
their alarm and apprehension, En- 
glishmen were disposed to pzefer 

uict tyranny to hazardous liberty. 
This state of thought and feeling, 
however, could not last long m 
England; and long before the ter- 
mination of the French revolution 
the commenly received opinion 
seems to have been, that the atro- 
cities committed by the French 
ought to be ascribed neither to the 
plans of the allies against her, as 
one party had contended, nor to 
the spirit of liberty, as the other 
party had believed ; but, in fact, to 
the circumstance, that the French 
had entered, quite unprepared, into 
their new state; and, like all those 
who from external or accidental cir- 
cumstances, and not by the long 
continued and enlightened efforts 
of their own, suddenly shake off the 
yoke of tyranny and oppressios, 
were disposed to revenge themselves 
on their former oppressors, and 
even to be jealous of one another. 
The permanent effects produced in 
England by the French revolution, 
are on the whole salutary and bene- 
ficial: it may indeed be the case, 
that we still retain such an appre- 
hension of any political change, that 
we shall prefer the continuance to 
the removal of real and acknow- 
ledged abuses; and that, in our 
dread of new tyrants, we shall not 
always Oppose so unanimously and 
decidedly as we ought to do, any 
encroachments of power on the 
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part of our rulers. In sho 
one consequence produced by the 
French revolution in England ug, 
doubtedly has been, to render Us 
less jealous of our liberty, apg 
more afraid of reforming abuses, 
than we previously were: byt, 
on the other hand, we have derived 
reat advantages from this evegg, 
Tn political matters we are better 
able, as well as more disposed, to 
separate what is really practicable 
from what is merely visionary, and 
to prefer the portion of good which 
we possess, to the danger of losing 
it in the attempt to increase ite 
But it is principally as it regards the 
feelings and principles of those jg 
whose hands the efficient govern. 
ment of this country must always 
be placed, that we ought to look 
for the chief benefits derived from 
the French revolution. It has been 
already remarked, that the people 
are now less disposed than they 
were before that event, to attempt 
the removal of political abuses and 
grievances ; they dread the ‘conse 
quences: but, on the other hand, 
those who govern have also leamt 
that, by being more disposed to do 
away with as: Be is Wrong, unpopl 
lar, or oppressive, they will most 
effectually prevent the occurrence 
of those scenes from which Franee, 
and through hermost of Europe,has 
suffered. Thus, though infuture the 
people may do less in renderiagas 
government under which they live, 
more perfect, and more conducive 
to their liberty and happiness, yet 
it is to be hoped that those ' 
govern will do more : and one 
in every respect, it is pref 
that the necessary changes oF I 
moval of abuses should come from 
the latter, and not from the former. 
There is still another point 
view in which the effects of 
French revolution, as they 
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nd, may be considered ; we 
the situation in which it has 
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= agp ok a: 
placed the great leading polities 


ies of this country. At the be- 
ginning of the revoluiion ther e were 
only two parties, the tortes and 
the whigs: that event called into 
existence, or ai least materially con- 
tributed to call intoexistence, a third 
partys who carried their notions ot 
liberty still further than the whigs, 
and who were disposed to make still 
greater alterations in the English 
constitution. On some points, how- 
ever, these two parties 2. re sand 
to both the Freach revolution was 
a gratifying event, as they hoped it 
would fulfil the promise of liberty 
with which in their opinion it com- 
menced. Of course both the par- 
ties were decidedly averse from the 
warin which England joined the al- 
lies against France, and prophesied 
from it nothing but disgrace and 
discomfiture. For a very long pe- 
riod their prophecies were accom- 
plished ; and from this circumstance 
they acquired favour and partisans 
among the people ; but, long before 

real reverses of the French ar- 
mies took place, both these parties 
had greatly fallen in the opinion of 
enlightened and impartial men.— 
For a short time the whigs ob- 
tained possession of power; and they, 
uifortanateiy for themselves, con- 
tinued during that period to dis- 
appoiit and disgust the real and ra- 
tional friends, of liberty, by pursu- 
ing &@ mode of conduct in most re- 
spects completely at variance with 
their former principles, professions, 
and promises ;—wihile they did not 
secure, by their change of conduct, 
the approbation or support either of 
their sovereign or of the other party. 
But it is the fate of political parties 
mi this kingdom, as more immedi- 
ately affected by the French revo- 
ution, that we are now called upon 
particularly to consider. 
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We shall afterwards take occasion 
to examine, whether the issue of the 
French revolution ought to accredit 
that class of politicians in this coun- 
try who foretold it could not last, 
as true prophets, and whether the 
catastrophe was brought about by 
the means and measures they had 
all along recummended, as what 
must ultimately be successful; or 
whether the destruction of French 
despotism, and consequent re-esta- 
blishment of the independence and 
peace of Europe, were brought 
about by the adoption of those mea- 
sures which the whig party had uni- 
formly recommended. Weshall also 
afterwards have occasion to in- 
quire, whether in the issue of the 
revolution the principles of the 
whigs or their opponents have ace 
tually triumphed. At present, on 
this subject, it is only necessary to 
observe, that, as the mass of the 
people, from whose good opinion 
and favour, of course, all popula- 
rity flows, judge superficially and 
from appearances, they were in- 
duced, by the issue of the French 
revolution, to withdraw their con- 
fidence and good will from the 
whigs to their opponents ;—from 
those who foretold nothing but 
continued and increasing disgrace 
and defeat from a contest with Bo- 
naparte, to those who animated, 
them to perseverance, and the hope 
of ultimate and complete success. 
But the influence of the whigs, and 
still more of that third party, who 
professed themselves more pure and 
ardent lovers of liberty than they 
would allow the whigs to be, dee 
clined very much with those who 
looked deeper than the great bulk 
of the people, from a cause to which 
we have already alluded in a former 
volume. ‘They not only confident- 
ly predicted that a contest with Boe 
naparte was hopeless; that it was 
worse than hopeless; that it must 
L. 4 terminate 
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terminate in the establishment of his 
despotism over the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, and probably in 
the ruin of our own finances :—they 
not only held out these alarming 
anticipations, which of themselves, 
if not fulfilled, could only indicate 
an ignorance of human and a want 
of political foresight ;—but they 
were in a great measure blmd to 
the despotism of Bonaparte. While 
they were quicksighted with respect 
to the slightest infringement by mi- 
nisters on the constitution of Eng- 
Jand or the liberties of English- 
men, they shut their eyes to the 
work of destruction and despotism 
which B jonaparte was carrying on 
on the continent. It isa lamenta- 
ble fact, and not easily accounted 
for, that those who were most loud 
in their professions of « love of li- 
berty, and most violent against the 
mest triflin 7 viol: tion ¢ fitat h ome, 
were not only silent respecting the 
tyranny of Bona; arte, but seemed 
even inclined to justify, or at least 
to palliate, all his enormities.  anar 
conduct, united to the to tal failure 
of all their prophecies respecting the 
issue of thi s contracted the 
influence and the party of the 
whigs and the friends of sir Fran- 
cis Burdett within a very narrow 
sphere s—wh ile ministers, who al- 
Ways anticipat d's success, and repro- 
bated the desp 1m of Bonaparte 
abroad, while at home Wey dis- 
covered a stronger disposition to re- 
form abuses, and to protect the li- 
berty of the subject, than most for- 
mer mi! 0 he rose in the opinion 
ol the peo] ple 
Such appear 


Wal, h: 


» have been the 
most imp Ortant et ema the French 
revolution in this country: it has 
done much to convince those who 
govern and those who are govern. 


ed, that thei i interest 1s one and 


the same ; it ha as taugh tthe former 
the dangers arising from sudden 


and violent changes, and cons, 
quently rendered them more 
tent and satistied ; and it has taughe 
the latter the dangers arising from 
blindly and obstinately conte; Maing 
abuses till they reach such 4 piteh 
as to madden the peo ple to rebel, 
lion; and consequently indaced 
them, for their own sake, to Te 
move in good time what is highly 
and gener: illy objectionable ando 
pressive. ‘lhe issue of the Frene 
revolution has also done much w 
des troy party in this kin rdom ivan 
event which, all things considered, 
ought not to be deplored, and tw 
put the people on their guard 
against those who, while the 'y de 
test and oppose the slightest sym. 
ptoms of Oppressio n at home, ap. 
plaud or overlook the most « drew ‘ful 
tyranny abroad. The insular 
tuation of England, and her com. 
mand of the ocean, preserved her 
safe from the hostile attempts of 
Irance: a situation nearly similar 
also preserved Sweden: but this 
latter country, im common with 
England, felt the effects of the 
French revolution. For a consider 
able le neth of time, the po litical re. 
lations betw een Sweden 4 id France 
had been very close ; and the views 
and measures of the former coum 
try, inmany respects and on Many 
occasions, had been directed by the 
opinion or the secret influence of 
the French court. ‘The natural com 
sequence was, that at the com 
mencement of the French revolw 
tion considerable interest was e@& 
cited in Sweden; and this interest 
was increased by the circumstance, 
that the nature of the Swedish go» 
vernment had not very long before 
undergone an essentt: il change, by 
which. the power of the sovereign 
was great ly increased, at the ele 
— of the privileges and the at» 
hority of the nobility. As the dis 


content and dissatisfaction to which 
this 
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ad given rise had not 
1 it would have 
been politic and prudent in the S0- 
vereign not to have interfered in 
foreign concerns, but rather to have 
devoted himself N ntirely to tne e5- 
rablishment of his newly acquired 
ower. But the same spirit which 
led Gustavus to repress the aTistO- 
Sweden, induced him to 
id inthe war which the 
commence 


shis change h. 
entirely subsided, 


cracy of 
proffer his a 
allies were about to 
against France : the consequence is 
well known; he lost his life. Swe- 
den had now an opportunity of es- 
caping untouched fron all the con- 
sequences ot the French revi uti Ny 
except such as micht arise from the 
spread of French principles among 
her inbabitants.—Dut the successor 
of Gustavus was still more eager 
than he had been to join in the war 
against France; and unfortunately 
for himself and his country, his at- 
tempts discovered much more zeal 
than wisdom; and at the period 
when he was obliged to abandon 
the throne, he bad reduced his 
country to a state of the greatest 
distress and poverty. The causes 
which led to the choice of Berna- 
dotte as crown prince of Sweden 
are not accurately and fully known ; 
but the result has certainly been fa- 
voufeble to Swe den ; sO that, on 
the whole, that country may be in- 
stanced as one of the very few that 
have not suffered any material 
change, in its political or moral 
condition, from the French revolu- 
tion. 

It has been the ambition, or the 
policy, of the sovereigns of Russia, 
ever since the time of Peterthe Great, 
to bring themselves gradually, and 
without creating alarm, into close 
contact with the states of western 
Eur Pe, and, if pos sible, to extend 
“ieir dominion on this side the Vis- 
tula ; but the resources of that vast 
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empire are so widely scattered, and 
so little available at a distance, that 
tlre Russian sovereigns, though-they 
have enlarged thetr empire on the 
south und onthe'east, have not been 
able to stretch it out towards the 
west; nor, with the exception of 
their wars with Frederick the Great, 
have they been able to interfere 
much with the concerns of Europe. 
It was supposed by many, that Ca- 
therine would have embraced the 
opportunity offered by the French 
revolution, of taking an active and 
principal part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope: but this princess, though un- 
doubtedly ambitious of making 
Russia 2 more distinguished and in- 
fiuential member of the European 
kingdoms, was too cautious and toe 
wise to interfere in a warfare from 
which she anticipated no good or 
beneficial result. She knew that 
her own kingdom was completely 
safe from the armies of France, and 
that her subjects could not be se- 
duced by French principles, Her 
successor acted differently, but only 
for a short period. ‘The French go- 
vernment, sensible that they could 
make no impression on Russia by 
their arms, nor on the mass of the 
Russian people by their emissaries, 
succeeded, however, in seducing 
the sovereign to their cause. The 
present emperor has pursued very 
different and opposite lines of con- 
duct. At one time, alarmed at the 
progress of the French armies, and 
apprehensive that those who had 
conquered Austria and Prussia, and 
thus weakened and nearly destroy- 
ed the barriers which lay between 
them and his empire, might be able 
at least to force him back within his 
more ancient limits, he fought 
against the French ; but overcome 
in the cabinet, if not in the field, 
he, after a short warfare, yielded 
himself and his empire up to the 
plans 
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plans of Bonaparte. Russia, there- 
fore, would probably not have ex- 
perienced any very sensible or per- 
manent alteration in her condition, 
from the French revolution, had not 
Bonaparte invaded her territories, 
and in that invasion lost thatarmy, 
and reputation, which were the one 
the support and the other the ta- 
lisman of his power. During this 
contest, the Russian emperor, as 
wel! as the Russian troops, exhi- 
bited to astonished and grateful Eu- 
rope, qualities both of mind and 
body, which before they were not 
supposed to possess. ‘The mortal 
blow which they gave to the power 
of revolutionary France, not only 
justified, but called upon them to 
take a more conspicuous and dect- 
ded part than they had previously 
done in the affairs of Europe.— 
Thus has Russia by the French re- 
volution—by that very event 
which at one period threatened to 
drive her back to her most ancient 
and barbarous possessions, or at 
least to establish by the conquest 
of Germany an imsurmountable 
barrier to her progress westward,— 
found herself placed in that very si- 
tuation which has so long been the 
object of the ambition and the po- 
licy of her sovereigns. What will 
be the ultimate and permanent ef- 
fects on the fate of Europe, of the 
commanding and extensive influ- 
ence which Russia now possesses, 
it is impossible to foresee ; but, 
whatever they may turn out to be, 
they must be ascribed to the French 
revolution : so that it is highly pro- 
bable, that the future destinies of 
Russia will be more affeeted by it 
than those of any other European 
state. 

We have now to trace the effects 
of the French revolution on the 
other states of Europe; on those 
states which were actually con- 
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quered by the French arms, and 
either incorporated with France, 

virtually reduced under her a 
trol. The Netherlands and Hol, 
land were the first that were sub. 
jected ; their conquest arose part} 
from their relative situation with 
respect to Fiance, partly from their 
inadequate strength to cope with 
her, and partly trom the disposi. 
tion and princivles of the inhabj, 
tants. The respective characters 
of the people of Holland and of 
the Netherlands were strongly 
marked, and in many respec:s very 
much at variance with the character 
of the French. The character of the 
Dutch was proverbially that of a 
people intent on nothing so much 
as gain. Phlegmatic, dull and slow 
both in their thoughts and in their 
actions, is it lkely that any fea. 
tures of their character will haye 
been changed by their having been 
so long under the dominion of the 
French? If we may believe the 
accounts of their reception of the 
English after the overthrow of the 
French power, and of the share 
which they themselves took in their 
own liberation, they are still di. 
stinguished for indifference and want 
of energy. Before the French com 
quered them, they were seldom sti- 
mulated to action by any prospect 
but that af gain; and the French 
having so long deprived them of all 
commerce, and consequently of their 
usual stimulus, it is highly proba 
ble that by the French revolution 
they will be sunk in the scale of po 
litical and moral existence; an easy 


prey to their former conquerors, f 


they should again be invaded. 
‘Lhe distinguishing feature in the 
character of the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, when the French i 
corporated that country, was rele 
ious ignorance and bigotry: per 
Rigs in no part ol Lurope,-——not 
even 
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even excepting Spain and Portu- 
val, —was the reliztous . grew 
ad bigotry so deep and 5 y 
voted. Such a people must have 
heen benefited by their incorpora- 
son with France ; for, whatever 
may have been the follies and the 
veces to which the French revolu- 
tion gave birth, it undoubtedly had 
astreng and powerful tendency to 
chake the empire of superstition. 
‘The danger however is, that if by 
their incorporation with France the 
‘shabitants of the Netherlands have 
ret rid of their superstition, they 
may not have passed into the oppo- 
site extreme of veopticluan and trre- 
lizion, In another point of view 
the Netherlands have been less 
equivocally benefited by the revo- 
jution ; it has siirred up among the 
inhabitants a remembrance of their 
former commercial character and 
prosperity : so that there is reason to 
hope that, if the commercial ad- 
vantages of this country are not sa- 
crificed to Holland, the inhabitants 
will zealously and successfully make 
use of them. 

It is not difficult to perceive 
what will be the most important ef- 
fects of the French revolution on 
Germany : this country before that 
event laboured under two evils, 
which greatly retarded its advance- 
ment in political importance, as 
well as in political and civil liberty ; 
and these evils contributed not a 
little to its subjugation ;—we allude 
to the number of petty sovereigns 
which ruled over it, and the insur- 
mountable obstacles which the want 
of noble birth presented to the em- 
ployment and rise of talents, All 
the host of petty soverei gns has been 
swept away ; and the changes which 
the French effected in Germany 
Were so radical, and continued so 
long, that it is to be hoped no re- 
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establishment of them can take 
place. With respect to the other 
evil to which we alluded, the 
French revolution has done much 
to destroy it, not only in Germany 
but over all Europe. But there is 
another effect, of a different de- 
scription, which it is to be hoped 
will be produced in Germany by 
the consequences and issue of the 
French revolution. In no othet 
country of Europe was there such 
an enthusiastic and general tenden- 
cy to substitute what was beautiful 
in theory, for what was practicable, 
and to pull down existing institu- 
tions in the vain hope of replacing 
them by more perfect fabrics. As 
the Germans have suffered, per- 
haps more than any other people, 
from a revolution which owed its 
origin to these chimerical notions ; 
and as they have witnessed the re- 
sult of sudden, extreme and violent 
change, it is to be hoped that they, 
as well as those in England who 
were enthusiastic admirers of the 
French revolution at its com- 
mencement, will for the future 
entertain more sober and rational 
ideas on the subject of political re- 
form. 

In some respects Italy was simie 
larly situated to Germany, prior to 
the French revolution, Great part 
of it being broken into a number of 
petty states; these cannot be re- 
stored, whatever other fate may be 
destined for their inhabitants; and 
it may be generally laid down as a 
sound muxim, that such _ petty 
states, in the present condition of 
Europe, are neither favourable to 
the hberty and happiness of the 
people, nor to the tranquillity and 
independence of Europe itself.— 
But there is one portion of this fine 
country, which will probably roan 
still greater benefit from the Frenc 
TeVOe 
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/ 
revolution ;—wwe allude to Naples : 
whether it remain under the domi- 
nion of Murat, or not, it must be 
bettered by his rule over it. Of all 
the ancient sovereigns of Europe, 
perhaps the king of the two Sici- 
lies was the worst qualified to raise 
the Neapolitans to that rank which 
they were entitled to hold, from 
the richness of their country, and 
those qualities which nature had 
bestowed upon them, but which 
long had lain dormant, and over- 
powered bythe imbecility and vices 
of their government. They re- 
quired a sovereign who would in- 
fuse into them activity and energy 3 
who would teach them their own 
capabilities. ‘This, Murat, what- 
ever be his crimes, has certainly 
done ; and whether he retain pos- 
session of the throne of Naples or 
not, the Neapolitans must be be- 
nefited by having had him to reign 
over them. 

Of all the countries of Europe, 
Spain in all probability will be the 
least affected, either with good or 
evil, by the French revolution. 
Her virtual subjection to Bona- 
parte (and, if he had been content 
with a virtual dominion over her, 
she would have offered no resist- 
ance,) was the consequence, not of 


the predilection of the inhabitany 
to French principles, but entirely 
of the imbecility and corruption ¢ 
“5 government: and the event has 
fully proved, that her subsea 
sn al sprang not Fa 
real love of independence and k. 
berty, nor indicated any knowled 
of their principles, or vstimate of 
their worth and value, but pring, 
pally, if not entirely, from national 
hatred to the French ; from th 
influence of the priests on their gy 
perstitions, and from a blind and 
almost instinctive attachment tp 
their own sovereign. It is a sin 
gular, but a lamentable fact, that 
a nation which fought during gy 
years against the invaders of their 
country, associated with the soldier 
of the freest nation on the face of 
the earth, and which for part of 
that periad actually enjoyed the 
comparatively free constitution of 
their forefathers, should permit 
themselves to be thrown back into 
a still more grievous despotism 
than that under which they had 
previously groaned. But that this 
is too likely to be the fate of Spain, 
we shall have occasion to point 
out in a subsequent part of this 
volume. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Domestic History of England—M)st 
lament : 
Liws—The Subject 


j 
jy 


the diferent Laws, regulating tix 
J 
hail 


fhe 


HIE most interesting and im- 

portant of the domestic al- 
oe 3 tet 

fairsand events of Great oritatn, 


during the year 1814, now clam 


our notice; and according to our 
oe dee: 
ysual arrangement, we shall in the 


’ ’ «1 


firs: piace ‘consider taose subjects 
which wet discu qd im p irlia- 
ment. (tf these, U most deeply 


and vithily important, and at the 
same time that which excited the 
most general and anxious attention 

t was the state of the 


sensible of 


anc in 


au 


. * * . 
orm iaws. vve are il ily 


whe dith ult Ol} he qnestion on 
this point; ot the great variety, 
comprehens , and abstruse- 
‘ . . 
mess of. th inciples and points 
Which it} . and also of the 
hability vhich we, In common 
withall who attempt to discuss it, 
are ¢ ec, of thinking and de- 


sAcne } | ° 
aie he tnoer tae influence of pre- 


judice, But nevertheless we shal] 
euceavour to lay before our readers 
a concise and plain state of the 


The legislature of every country, 
and of Great Britain in nearly an 
‘with other countries, 
Has been at all] times very fond ‘tine 
terlering in the commerce of the sub- 
interference has been 
even afte 
comple 
eaed knowledre 


ws 


experience, 
d enlight- 
ot political eco. 


during the Session of 1815-4 
of ihe Cori lra 
: abet tate 
hes engaged the Attention of t L 
i AAS - ‘ : ; 
Commerce in Corn, 


le wery 


{ U rh L 7S aay oy rm bf dt 5 Le: nar 


. . ie . 
important Oustions diseussed in Pare 


t.—Proposed Alteration in the Corn 
‘ ijicult as well as important 
° @dl Gountrics—Skeich o 


which have been 


vislatures 


fam » i» this Country— Laws fr Specting Impo riation—respeciing Ex- 
iff * ° . Oo. i « 


. a henron hertin 
ee Ar mmnents Qii / Ope I? ns re 5) rd feity 


the proposed Alteration in 


CS. 


nomy, had fully proved that it was 
much more likely to produce mis- 
chief than good. Those articles 
respecting which all legislatures 


av e interfered the most frequent- 


ly are grain and money ; the lat- 
ter they were extremely anxious to 
keep within the kingdom, consider- 
ing it to be not the source and 
means of wealth merely, but wealth 
itself ; and their laws for this pur- 
pose have remained on the statute 
book and been called into action, 
even after it had been proved that 
money was not wealth, that it only 
commanded wealth, that it was 
only useful when exchanged for real 
wealth ; and that therefore it was 
actually curbing the tendency of a 
nation towards prosperity, instead 
of accelerating and assisting It, to 
endeavour to prevent the free com- 
merce of money; and after it was 
moreover proved, that all laws on 
this subject were ineffectual ; and 
that if private interest, or che nee 
cessities, comforts, or luxuries of @ 
nation, required that money shou'd 
be exported, new laws could pre- 
vert it. 

In some respects the laws re. 
garding grain stood on a different 
foundation ; and the legislature 
seemed to be acting on wiser prin- 
ciples, as well as. aiming at what 
was more practicable, when it en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to regulate the com- 
merce of this ae: In the 
first place, it seemed highly proper 
that the people of the country m 
which the grain was grown should 
be protected in the cheap and 
abundant purchase of it;/and in 
the second place, the export of 
grain, it being a very bulky com- 
moditycould not possiblybe carried 
om if the legislature chose to pre- 
vent it. 

Accordingly the legislature of all 
countries, from a very early pe- 
riod, have interfered in the com- 
merce of grain; and it may, 
proper, before we inquire into the 
necessity, the justice, or the ad- 
vantage of altering the corn laws 
of Great Britain as they now stand, 
to give a short historical abstract of 
the principal laws which have been 

on this subject. 

«Corn is to be considered both 
as food and merchandize,” The 

viding it either by growing or 
importing ; its preservation for use 
or sale; the preparation of it for 
food by grinding and baking ; the 
fixing, or rather declaring, the 
price of bread, and what weight 
the same should be of, according 
to the price of corn, are particulars 
which have at all times, and in all 
places, been more or less the care 
of the legislature, and fallen under 
the direction of the civil magis- 
trate. The parliaments of this 
kingdom, as appears by the statute 
book, have frequently had this 
matter under their consideration, 
and generally treated it, in the 
view we have mentioned above, 
both as food and merchandize. In 
almost every statute which at- 
tempts any regulation in this trade, 
we may visibly discern they have 
endeavoured to order it so, that, 
while they were guarding against 
any thing which might tend to di- 
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stress the poor, tillage should gg 
be discouraged. The precedj 
observations, from the author of 
the tracts on the corn trade, y 
briefly and impartially state the 
two great objects which the leg 
lature in all their acts on this sub. 
ject have had in view: and in ow 
retrospect sof the different laws 
that have been passed to regulate 
the commerce of grain, as well as 
in Our investigation into the neces. 
sity or justice of a revision and 
alteration of those laws, it will be 
proper to recollect, that there ar 
two objects which ought always 
carefully to be kept in view, viz, 
the encouragement of tillage, and 
the cheap and full and regular 
supply of the poor with bread. 

It appears trom the provisionsof 
ancient statutes, and particularly 
from the preamble of  statut 
15 Henry VI. cap. 2, that it was 
not lawful to carry corn out of the 
kingdom without the license of the 
king. By this statute, permission 
was first given to export several 
sorts of corn out of the realm, 
whenever the price of each sort was 
at or below the prices therein men- 
tioned ; and in Madox’s History 
of the Exchequer, there is an at 
count of several fines imposed for 
exporting corn without license, m 
very early times. In the year 1548, 
the 5th of Edward VI. the price 
at which corn was allowed to be 
exported was fixed at 6s. 8d. of 
the money of that period; equh 
valent to at least 40s. of the. mo- 
ney of the present time. Between 
the year 1548 and the year 1627, 
the 3d of Charles I., there wert 
eight several acts passed, altering 
the exportation price; so that by 
the last act in 1627, it was raised 
to 32s. of the money of that period, 
There is no evidence that during 
the civil war the legislature a 
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fered in the commerce of grain; 
or, at least, altered the existing 
laws on this subject. But, on the 
Restoration, in 1660, the exporta- 
tion price was immediately set at 
4s. per quarter, and three years 
afterwards it was raised to 48. 
By this law it was enacted, that 
when wheat did not exceed that 
price, every person might buy, lay 
up, and keep the same, and sell it 
again, under such regulations as 
the act laid down. This was a vir- 
tual repeal of the acts 5 and 6 of 
Edward VI. and 5 of Elizabeth, 
at least so far as they regarded li- 
censing, till wheat was at 48e. In 
the year 1670, an act was passed 
allowing wheat to be exported, 
even after it exceeded 48s., on pay- 
ing a certain duty. This was a 

at deviation from the former 
Son on this subject; but in 1688 
a still greater deviation took place ; 
for in that year an act was pass- 
ed, repealing all duty, and giving 
a bounty of 5s. per quarter on ex- 
portation, till the home price should 
rise above 48s. per quarter. ‘This 
act of king William seems to have 
arisen out of an act passed in the 
22 Charles Il: for the improve- 
ment of tillage. From the Revo- 
lution till the year 1766 the corn 
laws appear to have been framed 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
exportation of grain. It will now 
be ptoper to consider the laws pre- 
vious to this latter period, which 
regulated the importation of that 
commodity. From several very 
ancient statutes, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularize, it seems 
that it was generally lawful to im- 
port foreign corn into this king- 
dom ; but by the statute 3 Fa. 
ward IV, several sorts of foreign 
corn were, for the first time, pro- 
hibited to be imported, till the 
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“age of each in the home mar. 
set exceeded the respective prices 
mentioned in the stitute. This 
statute continued in force till the 
2)st of James I. when it was re- 
pealed, and the importation of fo- 
reign corn was again generally per- 
mitted: but corn so imported was 
always subject to a duty, that va- 
ried cooandion to the law in each 
riod, 

We have thus ascertained the 
respective periods at which a 
bounty on exportation wa’ given, 
and a duty on importation levied ; 
the former took x ah at the time 
of the Revolution, in 1688; the 
latter, in the reign of James I, 

The act formed in the 22d. of 
Charles Il, for the encouragement 
of tillage has been already noticed : 
by this act, the importation of fo- 
reign corn first began to be regu- 
lated in the manner that subsists at 
present; that is, by imposing high 
duties .when the price of each 
sort of corn did not exceed certain 
prices, and low duties when it ex- 
ceeded the said prices. By this stae 
tute, when wheat was at 52s. 4d. 
per quarter, it might be imported 
on paying a duty of 6s.; when 
above that price, but not exceeding 
80s., a duty of 8s. Till the first 
year of James II, no rule had beea 
enacted for ascertaining the prices 
according to which the high or low 
duties on corn imported were to 
take place; but as it was then 
found by experience, that great 
quantities of corn had been im- 
ported, without paying the proper 
duties, rules were laid down by 
the Ist of James II. for ascertains 
ing the average price of the En- 
glish corn market. Since that pe- 
riod, the mode of ascertaining the 
prices has been frequently altered : 
but as this is a branch of our sub- 
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ject of comparatively little mo- 
ment, we shall not particularize the 
alterations. 
Between the Revolution and the 
ear 1766, when an essential alter- 
ation took place in the corn laws, 
exportation was for a short time 
rohibited four several times; viz. 
in the years 1699, 1709, I74l, 
and 1757; and by the Oth of 
George I]. the duties on the im- 
rtation of corn were suspended 
till the 2ith of August 1757, and 
importation was allowed, duty free, 
in ships of foreign nations, in amity 
with Great Britain. But, with these 
exceptions, the corn trade was re- 
gulated from the Revolution till the 
year 1766 on the principle of 
granting bounties on exportation, 
and fixing duties on importation. 
In the month of September 
1766, a sudden apprehension of 
a scarcity gave rise to an embargo 
on all the ships loaded with grain. 
That this apprehension was un- 
founded, was sufficiently proved 
by the fact, that after all, during 
the year 1766, less grain was im- 
sorted than exported. Inthe fol- 
site year, however,.the feeling 
of alarm seems to have extended 
itself to parliament ; for laws were 
made prohibiting the exportation 
of grain, and allowing the im- 
portation free of all duty: these 
were renewed in the year 1768; 
and the legislature now annually 
passed laws to enact the same re- 
gulations during each of the five 
subsequent years, in the last of 
which the prohibition to export, 
and the privilege of importing, 
rain duty free was continued til 
the Ist of February 1774. Before 
that time arrived, however, a new 
permanent system of corn laws 
was established ; for by the 15th of 
George IIT. wheat was allowed to 
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be imported, on paying the kp 
duty of -Gd. whenever the 
in the home market was 485 
quarter, and a bounty of 3s, pe: 
quarter was granted on export, 
tion, whenever the price of whe» 
in the home market was under 44. 
per quarter. ‘This act continu 
in force till the 31st of George [I], 
1791, when the importation Price 
as weil as the duty on importatiog 
were raised; the former being 
fixed at 50s. instead of 48;, 
quarter; and the latter at 25, 
instead of Gd. By the same ag, 
the exportation price of wheg 
and the bounty on exportation were 
continued the same as they had 
been fixed by the act of 1773, Ip 
the ‘year 1£04 the corn laws wer 
again revised ; by this act, the im 
portation price ot wieat was raised 
to 6%s. per quarter ; but the day 
payable on importation, whe 
wheat was at that price, was com 
tinued at 2s. €d. By the same law, 
the exportation price of wheat was 
raised to 48s. a quarter, while the 
bounty payable on wheat exported 
at that price Was continued at 5s, 
per quarter. 

During the session of 1812-15, 
a committee was appointed to ip 
quire into the state of the com 
laws, which had continued unak 
tered since the year 1801. This 
committee consisted principally 
Irish members; and the evidence 
they examined, as well as the re 
port which they drew up, related 
principally to the agricultural sta 
and interests of Ireland, and was 
besides very meagre and unsatit 
factory. ‘The appointment of this 
committee, however, excited very 
great alarm throughout the king: 
dom ; and as it was naturally Bi 
posed that the corn laws wo 
parliament, 
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during the session of 1813-14, meet- 
ings were held in almost every part 
of the kingdom, and petitions pre- 
semed to the house of commons 
and Jords against any alteration in 
them. 

We have already seen that the 
object of the legislature, in all the 
acts Which they passed for regulat- 
ing the commerce of corn, had two 
distinct objects in view: the en- 
conragement of tillage, or arable 
husbandry ; and the supply of the 
poor with a sufficiency of corn at 
a reasonable rate. Now the land- 
owners and the farmers, who were 
desirous of an alteration of the corn 
laws of the year 1804, contended 
that the first object, the encourage- 
ment of arable husbandry, could 
not be completely and permanently 
secured, unless these laws were 
altered; for though 65s. per quar- 
ter for wheat, the price at which 
by the law of 1804 it was per- 
mitted to be imported—might, in 
conjunction with the duty of 46s. 
per quarter at that cime, have been 
a sufficient protection of the farmer 
agamst the foreign grower of that 
grain, yet it wasa very inadequate 
protection in the year 1814: they 
further contended, that in order to 
give the same encouragement to 
the landed interest of this country 
in 18i4, which had been granted in 
1504, it would be necessary to fix 
the importation price of wheat at 
least as high as 8(s. per quarter. 
With respect to any alteration in 
the export prices, they seemed less 
anxious ; though they maintained 
that no injury to the country could 
anes irom allowing, at all times, 
ihe unrestrained exportation of 
grain. 

In the latter opinion the legis- 
lature coincided with them ; and 
accordingly an act was passed to 
7 At first sight this act 
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may appear fraught with alarming 
consequences ; but a little reflection 
will convince that, circumstanced 
as Britain is, it can have no bad 
effects. ‘The growers of corn, as 
well as all who deal in it, will na- 
turally look out for the best mar- 
ket for their commodity ; and of 
course they will not send it abroad 
so long as they can get a price for it 
at home, even less than What it 
would command abroad, by the 
whole amount of the expense of 
freight, insurance, &c. Now the 
corn market of Great Britain has 
long been that i, which the highest 
prices have been given: to allow 
therefore free exportation, is, in 
other words, toallow those interest- 
ed in the commerce of grain to 
carry it abroad to a worse market 
than they can find at home. But 
it may be said that, in times of 
great scarcity abroad, ‘the prices 
there may rise so much above the 
prices of the home market, as to 
render it the interest of the corn 
merchants to export corn; and 
thus, by this new law, the price of 
corn will be raised to thé inhabit- 
ants of the country in which it is 
grown, while foreigners will obtain 
it at a cheaper rate. But as the 
king in council possesses the au- 
thority of putting a stop to expor- 
tetion whenever it may be deemed 
necessary, there is no danger that 
such occurrences will take place : 
the new law therefore, respecting 
free exportation, appears to us to 
be a nugatory law,—a law which 
can do neither good nor harm. 

But though the legislature altered 
the corn laws of 1804 as they re- 
spected exportation, they did not 
deem it proper during the session 
of 1813-14 to alter those laws as 
they respected the importation of 
cori. Much discussion neverthe- 
less took place on the subject ; and 
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evidence was examined by commit- 
tees, both of the house of lords 
and house of commons. There 
were several points which those 
committees endeavoured to ascer- 
tain by means of the persons whom 
they examined: the principal of 
these points regarded, first, the 
expense of cultivating wheat in this 
kingdom, and consequently the 
price at which the farmer could 
afford to sell it ;—secondly, the 
expense of cultivating wheat in 
those countries from which it was 
commonly imported into Great 
Britain, and the expense of import- 
ing it; and consequently the price 
at which foreign grain could be sold 
in this market; and lastly, the 
connection between the price of 
corn and the price of agricultural 
and manufacturing labour. The 
landed interest contended that corn 
could not be sold in this country, 
sO as to repay all the expenses of 
its cultivation, and leave a proper 
profit to the farmer, unless the 
price averaged at least 80s. per 
quarter ; and that, as foreign corn 
could be brought into this market 
at a lower price than 80s, the land- 
ed interest, as well as the arable 
husbandry of Britain, would be 
eventually injured, unless the farm- 
ers were secured by duties on 
importation, as well as by raising 
the importation price in the average 
receipt of at least 80s. per quarter 
for their wheat. It was further 
contended on this side of the ques- 
tion, that though by this alteration 
of the corn laws the price of wheat 
would undoubtedly be raised at 
first, yet ultimately afid perma- 
nently it would be rendered lower ; 
and thus both the great objects 
which the legislature had always 
had in their view, in the different 
corn laws which they had passed, 
viz. the encouragement of tillage, 


and a steady and regular supply of 
grain at a moderate and reasop, 
able price, would be effectually ob 
tained and secured. The o 
nents to any alteration of the com 
laws may be divided into typ 
classes ; into those who, willing t 
give legislative encouragement to 
agriculture, and to secure a marke 
forhome-grown grain, yet :maintain: 
ed that the importation price of 
1804 was amply sufficient for both 
these objects, and that to raise the 
importation price fron 68s. to 80s, 
would only be to enrich the land 
owners at the expense of the com 
munity, without either protecting 
or encouraging tillage, or really 
benefiting the farmer by placing 
him in a better condition than he 
was placed in by the corn lawsof 
1804, The other class went much 
further: they were averse to all 
legislation on the subject of corn; 
thev would permit free importation 
as well as free exportation, and buy 
foreign corn in preference to home. 
grown corn, if it could be pur 
chased cheaper. 

The first point which the advo 
cates for a new corn bill wer 
called upon to prove, was, thata 
higher importation price was neces 
sary for the protection and encot 
ragement of our agriculture ;—the 
next point, that, by fixing a higher 
importation price, corn would ulti 
mately and permanent'y be render 
ed more plentiful and cheaper. If 
they could succeed in proving 
last point, there was no necessity © 
go into the question respecting the 
connection between the price of 
labour and the price of corn; but 
if they failed in their proof of this 
point, and if they could only prove 
that though a higher importation 
price might render grain perm® 
nently dearer, yet it was absol 


necessary for the encouragement of 
domest« 
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domestic agriculture, then it was 
indispensable in them to attempt 
the proof, that high-priced corn 
would not produce high-priced 
labour; since, if they failed to prove 
this, it might be a matter of great 
doubt whether agriculture ought 
to be protected, at the expense not 
only of obliging the inhabitants to 
pay ahigh price for their bread, 
but also of our manufactures, 
wich could: not possibly stand a 
competition in the foreign market, 
if the rate of wages paid to the 
manufacturers rose in proportion 
to that high price of corn which 
the proposed new corn bill was cal- 
culated and intended to produce. 
No doubt could be entertained 
that the agriculture of this country 
had greatly improved in the course 
of the last half century ; and that 
this improvement consisted in two 
very important articles : in the first 
place, more corn was produced, 
partly by more land having been 
improved, and partly by more skil- 
ful management; and in the se- 
cond place, agricultural operations 
were carried on with less labour. 
On both these accounts, therefore, 
the presumption wus, that though 
the farmer now patd a higher rent 
for his land, greater wages to his 
workmen, bought his stock at a 
higher rate, and laboured under a 
much heavier taxation than he did 
a century ago; yet by reaping 
@ more abundant produce, and em- 
ploying less labour in obtaining 
that produce, than he did half a 
century ago, he would at least be 
on as favourable a footing as he 
been at that period. The farm- 
ea careages had a difficult case 
ake out. Nevertheless all 
_Withesses examined were con- 
Pm 2 agree in their opinion 
ted and — they corrobora- 
ustrated by facts and 
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calculations) that unless 80s. per 
quarter were secured to the farmer 
for his wheat, he would not be 
able to carry on his business. It 
does not appear that, either in pare 
liament or out of it, any objections 
were made to these s:atements of 
the witnesses: but the general re- 
ply to them was, that the farmers 
had too high rents ; and that, if the 
rents were as moderate as they 
ought to be, they could afford to 
sell their wheat much below 80s. 
per quarter. The fact was noto- 
rious, that ever since the dear years 
of 1795 and 1799, and especially 
since the latter period, agricultural 
speculations had been carried on 
in the most absurd and extrava- 
gant manner; and farmers, in the 
expectation that the very high 
price which corn brought at those 
seasons would continue, had eagerly 
overbid one another, and advanced 
the rent of land to an enormous 
amount. ‘L'hese facts, however, 
were not so strong against the case 
and statements of the farmers as 
they at first sight appeared ; for, in 
the first place, their calculations 
showed, that in estimating 80s. per 
quarter as a necessary price to 
reimburse the farmer, they had not 
taken the rents of land nearly so 
high as the rash and blameable 
speculations alluded to had raised 
them: they had certainly stated 
them higher than they were 
when the corn bill passed in 1804, 
but not higher in proportion than 
the price of almost all commodities 
had advanced : in the second place, 
the rent assumed in the calculations 
of the farmers who were examined, 
formed comparatively a very small 
part of the expense of cultivating 
their land ; so that some of them 
maintained that, even on the sup- 
position that they paid no rent, they 
should not be able to compete with 
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the foreign grower of corn in the 
home market. Still, however, it 
was contended that the price of 
corn and the rent of land were at 
war prices; that during the .war 
we were forced to endure these 
prices, because we-either could not 
gret corn from abroad, or it would 
not have been prudent and safe to 
have depended on foreigners for 
our supply of this necessary article ; 
but that now, the nation being at 
peace, the prices ought to be forced 
down to their natural level, by 
allowing foreign corn to be import- 
ed at the price fixed in 1804. It 
was further contended, that even if 
the price of corn were kept up to 
100s. per quarter, the farmer would 
be in no better condition than he 
was at present ; because the rent 
of land would rise in proportion, 
in the same manner as it had risen 
with the increased price of corn in 
1795 and 1799; and the price of 
the labour which the farmer em- 
loved, and of a}} the articles which 
fe bought, would also undergo a 
similar and proportionate rise. ‘The 
last part of this argument was also 
made use of by the opponents of 
any alteration in the eorn laws, in 
another point of view, which has 
been already hinted at. They 
maintained that, as the price of la- 
bour was regulated by the price of 
corn, to raise the importation price 
of foreign grain would be fatal to 
our manufactories, as the imme- 
diate consequence would be a rise 
in the price of grain, and the indi- 
rect though equally certain conse- 
quence, a rise in the wages of la- 
bour, which would of course ren- 
der us incapable of competing with 
foreign manufactures in their own 
market, 
To these observations the advo- 
evtes for the alteration in the corn 


laws urged the iollowing replies: 
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in the first place, on the suppas 
tion that by means of this alters 
tion the price of wheat per quarter 
were kept up to SCs, this price could 
not possibly tempt farmers to give 
a higher rent for their land, singe 
it had been shown in evidence, that 
60s. per quarter was necessary to 

ay the rent of those farmers, which 
had not been taken on rash apd 
extravagant terms. With respect 
to what was urged by some on this 
part of the subject, that if 63s. per 
quarter, the old importation price, 
were not sufficient to enable the 
farmer to cultivate his far pro. 
perly, pay his rent, and gain a fair 
profit on his capital, the landlord 
must lower his rent, it was replied, 
that the farmer himself would be 
the first sufferer ; for it was notto 
be expected that, while he posses» 
ed any capital, the landlord wonld 
give up any part of his rent: the 
consequences therefore would be, 
that agricultural capital would be 
diminished, and agriculture itself 
would suffer. In the second place, 
the advocates for the alteration 
maintained that, though by it the 
price of corn would at first be im 
creased, yet by the encouragement 
it held out to agriculture the price 
would ulttmately and permanently 
be lowered. In support of this asser 
tion, they appealed to the fact, that 
so long as the importation prices 
had been high, and a bounty had 
been given on exportation, thatis 
so long as the British farmer was 
protected in his own market, and 
also enabled to compete with the 
foreign grower in a foreign mar 
ket, so long the price of corn 
been steadily low; and therefor 
that it was no paradox to asst 
that to encourage agriculture by 
securing to the salle a high pre 
for his corn, was the most effi 
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» moderate price. But the fact 
appealed to is of very questionable 
application: somany circumstances 
affect the price of corn, that it 
is hardly sate or f;1r to attribute it 
itively to any particuiar cause: 
itis not dificult, however, to per- 
ceive in what manner an ample 
market and high price secured to 
the farmer for his corn, should 
operate ultimately in producing a 
more abundant supply, and conse- 
quently a lower price ; for supply 
necessarily follows demand ; and if, 
either by keeping the foreign grow- 
er out of the home market, or by 
enabling by means of a bounty 
the home grower to go to a foreiga 
market, or by both these circum- 
stances combined, there is a greater 
demand than usual for home- 
own grain, there can be no dowdt 
te more home-grown grain will 
begrown, Butit may be said that, 
ifthe price falls in consequence of 
an increased supply, the farmer 
will be reduced to his former state ; 
and that therefore it is impossible 
that the same measure should pro- 
tect his interest and benefit the na- 
tion by an abundant and cheap 
supply of corn. But it should be 
considered that a greater supply 
may be provided two ways ; either 
by taking more Jand into cultivas 
tion, Or by such improved modes 
ot agriculture as will enable the 
farmer either to reduce his ex penses 
and have the same produce, or 
tohave a greater produce at the 
ame expense, or to combine both 
advantages of diminished expenses 
and increased produce. Theréare 
other circumstances connected with 
this branch of the subject, which 
we shail consider bef, re we pro- 
dea third topic, the alleged 
ton between the price of la- 
urand the price of corn; and 
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these circumstances are of no small 
importance in coming toa thorough 
knowledge of this most difficult 
and important subject. 

« Notwithstanding the utmost 
foresight concerning the quantity of 
wheat sown, and the greatest in- 
dustry in the cultivation of land, 
the nature of the season always has 
and always will have such a share 
in deciding the amount of the pro- 
duce, that an attempt to command 
an average supply, which is the in- 
terest and must therefore be the 
aim of the farmer, will in an un- 
favourable season give rise to a 
fatal degree of scarcity ; a circum: 
stance which can only be avoided 
by artificially creating an augmen: 
tation of demand sufficient to in- 
duce the grower of grain to calcu 
Jate upon an increased average 
supply.” Let us suppose, for ins 
stance, that the population of Eng- 
Jand requires eight million quarters 
of wheat annually, on the average 
of a series of years,—that quantity 
of land will be sown with wheat, 
which with a fair crop will pro- 
duce as nearly as possible eight 
million quarters; for itissurprisingy 
wherever the demand is sieady 
and regular, how nicely the supply 
adapts icvelf to it. But the quan 
tity of Jand which tn a fair season 
will produce eight millions of quar- 
ters, will in an unfavourable seas 
son probably not produce two-thirds 
of that quantity; or perhaps not 
more than will supply the popula- 
tion eight months at their usual 
rate of allowance. The dreadful 
consequenges which would other- 
wise result from such a great faile 
ure, are partly obviated by the 
natural tendency of a high price to 
diminish consumption : but as this 
would only in part lessen the evil, 
it is desirable that some scheme 
should be adopted to render its 
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pressure still lighter. Now it is evi- 
dent, that ifa demand were secured 
to the farmer for one fourth more 
than what we have supposed to be 
the average demand, or for ten 
million’ insteac of eight million 
quarters, the produce of the coun- 
try in a season as unfavourable as 
that supposed would, at the usual 
rate of consumption, lastten months 
instead of eight. But this increas- 
ed demand must come from a 
foreign market, in which the home 
grower may be enabled to sell with 
profit at a reduced price. By this 
increase of demand an augmenta- 
tion of the supply of grain ts en- 
sured; whilst in vears of scarcity, 
by shutting the purts, this increas- 
ed produce becomes available to 
the home consumer, and supplies 
that deficiency to which the hand 
of nature has given rise. 

But we must now advert to the 
third objection urged against rais- 
ing the importation price of corn ; 
viz. that the wages of labour will 
be raised, and consequently our 
manufacturers will be rendered un- 
able to find a foreign market for 
their goods; while the farmer, pay- 
ing dearer for every thing, will not 
in fact be benefited by raising the 
importation price. The opinion, 
that there is a necessary and in- 
separable connection between the 

rice of corn and the wages of 
eral is very general: but setting 
aside for the present all appeal to 
facts, the justice of this opinion 
may well be questioned ; for, let 
us see what naturally takes place 
with respect to the demand for la- 
bour, and the supply of it, when 
provisions are dear, and when they 
are cheap: and first, with respect 
to the demand for labqur when 
provisions are cheap: if it is for 
an article of home consumption, 
the demand will be increased ; but 


H 


AND 


will the supply of labour be equally 
increased ? By no means, quite the 
reverse : whoever is in the smalleg 
degree acquainted with our mang, 
facturing towns must know, tha 
when the workmen can su port 
themselves with the labour of fone 
days in the week, few of them wi] 
work six days; so that, generally 
speaking, whenever the wages are 
high, or provisions are cheap, ther 
is comparatively little industry, 
Whereas when provisions are high 
reot only those who before would 
work only four days a week, offer 
to work six days, or even by work 
ing extra hours to make out sevea 
days m the week, and thus in faet 
produce a great imereased supply 
of labour; but many who before, 
trom age, infirmity, or other Causes, 
did no work, now press forward to 
be supplied; while, on the other 
hand, if the manufacture is for 
home consumption, the same ip 
creased price of provisions, which 
created a greater supply of labour, 
will create a lessened demand for 
it, by creating a diminished demand 
for the commodities produced byit 
But there is no occasion to com 
sider this topic generally : if on any 
point the evidence laid before the 
committee on the corn Jaws was 
satisfactory and complete, it was 
on this, that the wages, at leastaf 
manufacturing labour, and the 
price of corn are totally uncom 
nected ; tables exhibiting, the wages 
of manufacturing labour in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdem, cerme 
a series of years, and the price 
corn during the same series o! years 
were given im; from which if ay 
general conclusion could be drawa 
it was this, that so far from th 
wages of labour rising with the 
high price cf corn, and falling 
when corn falls, the reverse ¥# 
the case ;~—the price of labour, 
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the price of every thing else, de- 
pending entirely an the tse apes 
hetween the supply and demand, 
Hitherto we have considered the 
controversy respecting the corn 
laws, as eutirely Detween those who 
contended that the importation 
ice should be ratsed, as necessary 
to protect British agriculture ; and 
those who, while they allowed that 
British avticulture ought to be pro- 
tected by legislative interference, 
agreed that tls real interests were 
sufficiently protected by the impor- 
tation price of 180!, and that to 
raise it higher could not benefit it, 
while it would enrich the land own- 
ers at the expense of the nation. 
We shall now briefiy state the ar- 
guments of those who were of 
opinion that the commerce in corn 
ought to be entirely free, and the 
replies given to these arguments by 
the advocates forthe corn laws. 
The advocates for a free trade in 
corn contend, that it must always 
be for the benefit of the great mass 
of the people, io procure corn, as 
well as every other commodity, 
irom those places where it can be 
afforded at the cheapest rate; and 
that it seems the dictate of com- 
mon sense, as well as of sound po- 
hey, to actin this manner, iastead 
of giving a higher price for any 
article mecieiy because it ts grown 
Or manufactured at home. In re- 
ply to the obs rvation, that it is of 
the utmost conseguence, that, in 
the supply ef corn, at least, we 
should be independent of foreign 
nations, they observe that corn may 
always be obtained for its equiva. 
> aaa if it be the fact that the 
‘Adour and capital of this country 
can be rendered more available and 
productive when employed in a 
ray cmon from the raising 
aaa € produce of the labour 
capital, thus employed, will 
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exchange for more corn than could 
be got by the direct application of 
that labour and capital to the rais- 
ing it. All laws therefore which 
prevent the free importation of corn 
at all times, only benefit the land- 
owner, while they oblige the con- 
sumer to pay a higher price, and 
have a less supply of corn than he 
otherwise could. Bounties, onthe 
other hand, not only take out of 
the home market what would pro- 
bably otherwise remain there, but 
oblige the consumer to be at the 
expense of taking away corn: from 
himself. On these accounts they 
would leave the corn trade quite 
free and open. 

To these arguments it has been 
replied, that as corn is undoubtedly 
a most @gsential article, we ought 
not to depend for our regular and 
sufficient supply of it, on foreign 
nations ; and that it is much better 
to be certain of a regular and full 
supply within ourselves, even 
though we pay a higher price for 
it, than to bethus dependent. Be- 
sides, it is not fair to the land-own- 
er to propose to make the corn 
trade free, while almost all the pro- 
ductions of British industry are 
protected from foreign competition, 
either by the absolute prohibition 
of foreign articles, or by high duties 
on their importation ; while many 
of our manufactures are enabled to 
compete with foreign manufactures 
in their own markets, by_ bounties 
or drawbacks on exportation. Let 
therefore, it is urged, the corn trade 
be put 6n the same footing with 
the other branches of our industry ; 
otherwise capital will be naturally 
drawn from the unprotected to the 
protected branch of industry. “ It 
is certain then that perfect freedom 
of intercourse, however salutary, 
when extended generally to every 
branch of commerce, would be 
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attended with fatal effects, either to 
the corn trade, or toa trade in any 
other commodity to which it was 
exclusively confined, whilst all other 
branches of industry continued to 


enjoy the advantages arising from. 


bounties and prohibitory duties.’” 
The general conclusions to which 
on this difficult and important sub- 
ject we should be disposed to come, 
and which are borne cut by the evi- 
dence |xid before parliament, are, 
—that the high price of corn, which 
the farmers declure they ought to 
have in order to reimburse them- 
selves and protect British agricul- 
ture, arises not so much from the 
general prevalence of exorbitant 
rents, or of exorbitant profits by the 
farmer, as from the great expense 
of taxation, and the consequent ad- 
vance in the wages of labour and 
the price of all commodities ;—that 


the rents of lands, and the protits 


of farmers, and the price of grain, 
have not risen in a greater propor. 
tion than the rate of taxation and 
the price of commodities have in 
creased ;—and that therefore, 
lower the price of corn coi siderably, 
by allowing the free competition of 
foreign corn, would be to reduce 
the land owners and farmers below 
their ;roper level in socieiy, and 
thus both directly and indirectly to 
injure domestic agriculture—_At 
any rate, if the price of the produce 
ot land is to be materially lowered, 
it would be but fair and just that 
the poor rates, which at present cane 
not be rated at less than &,000,000, 
per annum, and which are paid 
entirely by the land, should be paid 
by commercial and manufacturing 
as well as landed capital. 
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History of the Political QE-onomy of Great Britain during 1814 continutd= 
Question respecting the Assize of Bread—Evidence before Parliament re 
specting East India Shipping— Remarks on that Sulject—Its different Bearings 
——  S/ile of the Finances —Qustion respecs ing the Necessity or J: Slice of a 8 
nuing the Income Lax discussed—-The Advantages and Disadvantages of this 
Zax examined—Proposed Changes in it, if it be continued —Sitate of Commerce; 


and future Prospect of it. 
ie our last chapter we stated 


the opinions of those political 
ceconomists who were decidedly 
averse to all legislative interference 
in the concerns of commerce, and 
especially to all such interference in 
the commerce of corn. We shall 
now advert to a subject, which 
though as a matter worthy of the 
notice and record of the historian 
it may seem of comparatively little 
magnitude and importance, yet de- 
serves to be attended to, as pointin 
out and illustrating a very te 
and interesting part of the history 


* 
of British finance as well as politi- 
cal economy. We allude to the 
high price of bread ; a subject which 
not only garly in the year 18}4, 
but also during the preceding year, 
called forth a very general and deep 
interest in the public mind. In the 
same manner as the legislature com 
sidered it their duty, and for the 
good and protection of the people, 
to pass laws regarding the exportas 
tion and importation cf corn, they 
also thought it necessary, for we 
same reasons, to interfere in pointing 
out the mode in which the price b 
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hread was to be fixed and regulated. 


This indeed was first done in the 

earliest and darkest ages of 
British legislation, when the govern- 
meat thought it proper or necessary 
to interfere on every point of pur- 
chase, and that it would be wrong 
to perm't the prices of commodities 
to settle, of their own. accord, at 
that rate which the proportion 
between the supply and demand 
must always determine; and alse 
at a period when the concerns of 
British commerce were compara- 
tively very confined, simple, and 
trifing in amount. But it is worthy 
of remark, and we have in- 
troduced this subject in some de- 
gree to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact, that while the 
government of this country hasbeen 
advancing rapidly, and in a more 
steady and regular pace than the 
government of any other country, 
at least in Europe, towards very 
liberal views, and very wise and 
patriotic measures, with respect to 
the security and political, civil and 
religious freedom of the people; it 
has scarcely advanced one step be- 
yond other governments in the com- 
prehensiveness and solidity of the 
principles on which it legislates and 
acts with regard tocommerce ; and 
this is the more extraordinary, since 
(might naturally be supposed that, 
1 a country like Britain, where 
commerce Lad been carried on so 
‘ong to a much greater extent, and 
in all the varieties of its most com- 
plicated and most important rela- 
tions, it would long before this have 
been discovered that commerce 
flourishes best, and attains to the 
most lenpthened and vigorous dura- 
tion, when ieft entirely to itself ; and 
that the sagacity of no government 
can be so acute in discovering what 
ts beneficial to it, as the interest of 
those engaged in its concerns. 
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However extraordinary the cir. . 
cumstance may be, it is neverthe- 
less undoubtedly true, that the legis- 
lature of Britain stilk in:erteres too 
much in matters of trade and com- 
merce: in one respect, inceed, this 
interference may be deemed neces- 
sary, and within its immediate and 
peculiar province; we allude to the 
large amount of the taxes which 
are derived from articles of com- 
merce ; but it is still questionable, 
in our opinion, whether it might 
not be practicable for the legislature 
to enact in such a manner as to se 
cure taxes of this description, with- 
out stepping beyond their legiti- 
mate province, and attempting to 
regulate, to protect, or to extend 
the commerce of the country. At 
any rate, the excuse for this inter- 
ference, which we have just hinted 
at, will not avail them respecting 
their legislating in fixing the price 
of bread; they must be defended 
here, on the plea, that such inter- 
erence is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the community from being 
forced to pay a higher price tor 
this necessary of life, than they 
ought to do, and than they will 
do, when their interference is ex- 
ercised. Though we are still too 
apt to confound what is right or 
necessary with what has been 
long established, yet we should 
ridicule the idea of fixing the 
price of meat, or of woollen or 
cotton cloth, in the same manner 
as the price of bread is fixed; and 
when we read that in ancient 
times our government interfered 
with the sale and the price of 
almost every commodity, and esta- 
blished a monopoly of some of the 
most essential articles of life, we 
cannot help pitying the fate of 
our ancestors, and condemning the 
absurd, mischievous, and selfish 


policy of their rulers: And yet, to 
the 
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the eye of common sense and im- 


eter it is not easy to perceive 


it can be just, or advantageous 
to the community, to fix the price 
of bread, and unjast or prejudici: il 
tothe community tor the legislatyge 
to interfere in regulating the price 
of meat, or woollen or cotton cloth. 

‘We have already stated that we 
have introduced this subject, not so 
much because it falls immediately 
within our province, or because of 
itself it is of great importance ; but 
because we consider it the duty of 
the historian and the natn f to 
take every opportunity to give his 
readers an insight, not merely into 
the manners and habits of the age 
of which he treats, but also into t!x 
state of their knowledge on subjects 
both of general policy and political 
ceconomy ; and yet this branch of 
the duty of the annalist and histo- 
rian is too frequently neglected or 
despised, especially in so tar as it re- 
lates to the marking of the progress 
which governments, as well as the 
governed, have made in those most 
important branches of knowledge 
to which we have just alluded. Ine 
fluenced by this ccnsideration, we 
shall briefly state the arguments 
that were advanced, during the dis- 
cussion on the price of bread, by 
those who were of opinion that go- 
vernment ought to continue its m- 
terference in fixing it, and by those 
who thought that the price ot bread, 
like the price ¢ ol many other thing S5 
ought to be left to find its own 
level, 

It is hardly necessary to inform 
our rcaders, that in London, and 
in other parts of the kingdom, the 
magistrates are empowered, but not 
obliged, to fix the price of bread 
according to the average price of 
flour, for a certain period: the com- 
plaint, especially in London, was, 
that the price of flour was during 


the year 1813 more especially mug 
higher than the price of wheat way, 
ranted, and consequen tly that the 
magistrare Was under t * Necessity 
of tixing the price of bread much 
higher than it ought to be. The 
excessive and disprop ortioned price 
of fi ur, if was c intended, arose 
from the combinations of the flour. 
merchants, and from the circum. 
stance thut the bakers, from who 
returns the magistrate fixed the as. 
size of bread, being either interes. 
ed themselves, or under the infy 
ence of the flour-merchants, gave in 
false returns, or at least only re 
turned the best kinds of flour, whieh 
they of course bought at the highest 
prices. This was the complaint; 
we shall afterwards consider towhat 
cause, if it was weli founded, the 
subject of it ought to be ascribed; 
we ure now to consider the remedy 
that was proposed by 't; and this 
we do, principally for the purpose 
of pointing out the small advances 
which we have hitherto made in the 
science of politicaleeconomy. Those 
who were of opinion that the legis 
lature acted wisely in fixing the 
price of bread, but who at the same 
time complained that their interfe- 
rence was by no means effectual in 
securing to the public that article 
at a reasonable rate, proposed to 
remedy the evil by extending the 
interference of goevernment : but 
when it became necessary to point 
out the advantages, and even the 
practicability, of further interfe- 
rence, they exhibited only the most 
crude, prejudiced and illiberal no 
tions on the subject. ‘The fact was, 
that the evil complained of origit- 
ated principally, it not entirely,from 
the interference of the legislature 
already exercised, and that by ex 
tending that interference it would 
have been confirmed and increased 
insteadof being removed, . 
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supposed, that ex- 

ience had sufficiently established 
the general principle in j olitical ceco- 
nomy, that free and general com- 
petition 's the best and indeed the 
only security fora regular, sufficient 
and cheap supply ; and that it 1s 
‘mpossible for all the wisdom and 
yigilance which government can ex- 
ercise, toeffect thisdesirable purpose, 
with the same certainty as free and 
general competition. When go- 
vernment interferes to fix the price 
of an¥ commodity, it is the interest 
of all who deal init, to combine for 
the purpose of eluding the enact- 
n ents of government 5 and thus the 
community suffers; whereas, when 
government does not interfere, there 
1s so far from bemg a common in- 
terestin the dealers, that the reverse 
is the case; each of them its con- 
vinced, that he can succeed tn his 
business only by selling his com- 
modity of the best quality, and on 
the cheapest possible terms, 

The peculiar circumstances of the 
country, overloaded as it is with 
taxation; the necessity of freeing 
ourselves as much as possible from 
dependence on foreign nations for 
our grain; the importance of pro- 
tecting domestic agriculture ; and 
the just claim which the land own. 
ers seem to have on the government 
for this protection, may perhaps 
demand or excuse the interference 
ot the legislature in regulating the 
Importation 
grain :—but there does not appear 
tous the same reason for such in- 
terference in re guiating what may 
be called purely a domestic com- 
merce,—the I ice of bread. 

On this subject, the prejudices 
and supposed interests of the con- 
eT called for legislative inter- 
ference, and opposed theapplication 
ct Itberal and enlightened principles 
©f political economy: but on the 
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next subject to which we are about 
to revert, the interference of the le- 
gislature was called for by those 
who were the producers or proprie- 
tors, and not by the bulk of the na- 
tion; and it generally happens in 
all cases of commercial legislation, 
that the trade and interests of a few 
are protected at the expense of the 
interests of the many. 

The subject to which we are now 
about to advert, relates to the ques- 
tion agitated in parliament, andon 
which very full and detailed evi- 
dence was taken, viz. whether the 
navigation Jaws should be suspend- 
ed in favour of ships built in theEast 
Indies. 

The utility or necessity of the 
navigation laws at the period when 
they were first practically enacted, 
viz. in the reign of Charles II, has 
been generally admitted, even by 
those political economists who are 
on principle and decidedly averse 
to all ateempts, on the part of the 
government, to force into existence, 
or to foster to maturity, any species 
of trade, or to direct the enter- 
prise and capital of a nation to any 
particular branch of industry ; and 
upon this ground chiefly has the 
utility or the necessity of those laws 
been admitted ;—that their object 
was not primarily, or principally, 
much less exclusively, toencourage 
ship-building in this country, or to 
compel by legislative interference 
the British merchants to import or 
export their goods only in British 
ships, eventhough at a much greater - 
expense of freight ;—but there was 
another and higher object in view ; 
an object which looked to and em- 
braced the safety and pretection of 
the nation at large, and in compa- 
rison with which all objects of par 
tial or temporary interest sunk into 
nothing. It was evident that Bri- 
tain, trom her insular situation, 

could 
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could not be safe from the invasion 
of the continental powers, nor, in 
cas¢ of a war, protect her own com- 
merce, unless she were powerful at 
sea: it was therefore of the utmost 
importance that she should as spee- 
dily as possible have at her com- 
mand, at all times, a supply of ex- 
ienced sailors ;. and that, more- 
over, she shou!d be capable of build- 
ing her ships of war with skill_— 
Now these objects, it was supposed, 
at the period when the navigation 
acts were passed, could best be ef- 
fected by these acts, by which, ge- 
nerally speaking, in the first place, 
no trade could be carried on be- 
tween the mother country and her 
colonies, except in British built and 
manned shins; and in the second 
place, mh foreign goods could be 
umported into Great Britain, except 
either in the ships belonging to the 
particular country of which the 
oods were the produce or manu- 
Siar. or else in British built and 
manned ships. 

It is not, however, very obvious 
that there was ‘any, necessity, in 
order to secure the main object of 
these laws, that the ships should be 
built in Britain, as well as manned 
by British sailors ; for, provided the 
Jatter were effectually secured, a 
supply of good sailors was certain : 
and it may also be remarked, that 
the preventing the colonies trom ex- 

orting ia ships built and manned 
by themselves, their own produce, 
savoured much more of the narrow, 
illiberal and impolitic prejudice, 
with which even yet colonies are 
looked’ upon and treated by the mo- 
ther country, than of any regard for 
the maritime power of Britain. 

Latterly, since the navy of Bri- 
tain has become so very formida- 
ble, and since our merchant ships 
have become so very numerous ;— 
while, on the other hand, it has be- 


come of much more imporianes, 
than it was formerly, to economize 
in every thing relative to the ex 
pense of carrying our produce ~ 
market, or of bringing foreign Prd. 
duce here, it has been contended by 
many, that the navigation laws 
should be entirely done away ¢ itis 
certain that, during war, they ge 
frequently and to such an extent 
suspended, that then they are of 
little benefit to those most interested 
in their continuance. But the rea 
son, or rather the neces.ity, of this 
suspension is obvious: in time of 
war, they have answered the pur 
pose desired ; they have supplied 
our navy with seamen, and that so 
sufficiently, that, unless the naviga 
tion laws were suspended in favour 
of foreign seamen, our commerce 
could not be carried on; and be 
sides, so many merchant vessels are 
then employed as transports, that 
unless foreign vessels were takenout 
of theaction of the navigation laws, 
there would also, in this respect, 
be a difficulty in carrying on ow 
commerce. These considera'ions, 
besides the important one, that by 
employing neutral ships our cém- 
merce will be exposed to hostile de 
predations, have always induced the 
legislature to suspend the navigae 
tion laws, in some respects, during 
war. 

While our colonies continned in 
their infancy, they were not likely, 
either from inclination or ability, 
to object strongly to the navigation 
laws, so far as they were affected 
by them ; nor did those most intere 


ested in the total or partial aboli+ 


tion of these Jaws, at home, at that 
time, look to the colonies as likely 
to afford them any relief in this 
respect, But the case was altered 
as the colonies advanced in pro 
sperity, wealth and importance ; and 
this was the case especially with out 
possessions 
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seessions in the East Indies. Be- 
sides, the trade to the East Indies 
being entirely in the power of an ex- 
clusive company, who were also the 
lords of the territories there, it was 
natural that they should act with 
more unanimity as well as eifect, in 
every thing that concerned their in- 
terest, than individual merchants, 
totally unconnected, however rich 
and powerful. Accordingly, the 
East India company, employing a 
number of ships, which from their 
size andequipment cost very large 
sums in building and fitung out for 
sea, were naturally desirous to get 
these ships built in the cheapest man- 
ner possible: it was in the next 
place highly desirable that these 
ships should be so skilfully and sub- 
stantially built, as that they would 
endure the common number of 
voyages in seas where they were 
particularly exposed to ternpestuous 
weather ; and lastly, it was desir- 
able that they should be manned as 
cheaply as possible; this latter they 
had in a great measure effected, by 
having on board a large proportion 
of the natives of the East Indies. 

It is several years since a species 
of wood called teak, which grows 
abundantly in the East Indies, was 
ascertained to be fit for the building 
of the largest ships which the East 
India company require, and even 
fer men of war: this wood is 
equally hard as oak, lasts longer, 
and is not so subject to the worm. 
In what is called the country trade, 
‘.e, the trade between different parts 
of the company’s possessions in the 
East Indies, ships built of teak have 
been long employed, and have been 
found to answer extremely well. In 
consequence of this, the company 
were permitted, in particular in- 
stances, tohave some of their regue 
lar wading ships built of this wood ; 
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and a few men of war were alse 
built of it in the East Indies. Ex. 
perience still proving that it was sa. 
perior to oak, the company natu. 
rally became desirous of getting the 
suspension, or, to speak more core 
rectly, the alteration, of the navi 
tion laws so far as regarded East 
India built shipping. 

Oue of their principal arguments, 
in favour of this measure, of course 
was deduced from the fact which 
has been just mentioned, viz. that 
teak was -better fitted, in point of 
quality, to build ships than oak: te 
this other arguments were added 3 
that teak was not only better in 
quality, but cheaper than oak ; that 
labour also was cheaper in the East 
Indies than in England; conse- 
quently that it would be very greatly 
for the interest of the company-:to 
have their ships built of teak wood 
in the East Indies in preference to 
their having them built of oak wood 
in England, since thus they would 
procure better ships at acheaper rate. 

But they did not rest their argu. 
ments here: they strengthened them 
still further, by endeavouring to 
prove, that the ships built for them 
in England were, either from a de- 
fect in the materials, or from the 
fault in the builders, unequal to the 
frequent, long and tempestuous 
voyages which the company re- 
quired, ‘These arguments, it 1s evi- 
dent, were all founded on the in. 
terest of the company exclusively : 
but their next argument embraced 
the interest of the nation at large 5 
for, in the evidence which they 
brought before parliament, they 
endeavoured to prove that the quan- 
tity of oak timber growing in these 
kingdoms, fit for naval purposes, 
had very much diminished, and that 
this deficiency was not likely to be 
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woods. On this point we shall 
offer only one observation :—but 
this we think an important ore, es- 
pecially if it is connected with the 
view we have given, and the re- 
marks which we have offered, re- 
specting the state of arable husban- 
dry in this kingdom: the observa- 
tion is this, that in a country where 
corn is so dear as in this, and which 
hitherto has been not equal to its 
own full and regular supply in that 
essential article, not only should the 
immense tracts of waste land.— 
some of them of very good quality, 
and, to our disgrace, situated almost 
in the immediate vicinity of our 
st towns;—not only should 
these tracts be improved, but as lit- 
tle land as possible capable of bear- 
img tolerable crops of corn should 
be suffered to grow timber, If this 
observation be true ;—if it be desir- 
able that as much of our soil as pos- 
sible should be given up to the 
lough, then should the nation at 
arge view their interests as essen- 
tially the same as those of the East 
India company, with respect to 
building ships of teak, in India, in- 
stead of building them of oak in 
England. With such a strong case 
in their favour, it might be sup- 
posed that the East India company 
were met with facts and arguments 
equally strong by their opponents, 
ere it might be asked, on what 
— they called upon the legis- 
ature still to compel the company, 
or even private merchants, to build 
their ships of oak in Britain, when 
they could be built so much cheaper 
and better, of teak, in India. They 
could; indeed, bring forward no 
facts or arguments but such as 
touched exclesitely on their own 
individual interests: they hitherto 
had received ‘the protection of the 
legislature; and if that protection 


were withdrawn, they and the ny, 
merous people dependent uponthen 
would be ruined. But, certaj . 
these arguments ought not to haye 
any weight, even if the counter jg 
terests of the East India company 
had been put in the scale againg 
them, and the interests of the gg 
tion at large had been entirely og 
of the question ; for it appears hard 
and unjust to compel the company 
to ouaes British built ships merely 
because by this means British ship. 
builders will be benefited : and yet 
do not many of our monopolies, or 
rather our protecting duties, or 
commercial prohibitions, proceed 
solely on this ground? Many would 
undoubtedly be thrown out of em 
ployment; many might be abso 
lutely ruined by the total or partial 
repeal of the navigation laws. Many 
were ruined, or at least thrown out 
of employ, by the reformation and 


by the abolition of the slave trade; 


so that this fact alone will not con- 
stitute an argument. Besides, it 
should be remembered, in deciding 
on this question, that what the East 
India company require, is not the 
repeal of the navigation laws in 
their most essential points, 4. ¢ im 
what respects the manning of the 
ships they employ; but solely the 
building of them; so that, if what 
they asked for was granted to the 
nation at large, these laws would 
only be brought into that state im 
which, according to many political 
economists, they ought tohavebeen 
from the beginning ; that is, they 
would secure a supply of seamen, 
but not interfere with theships thems 
selves. 

In this chapter, which is devoted 
to the political economy of Britain 
during the year 1814, it would be 
improper to pass over a question 


which was discussed towards the 
clos 
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close of the year, with very great 
interest, and which will in all pro- 
bability create a more deep and ge- 
neral interest beiore this volume 
comes into the hands of our read- 
erst=we allude to the contmuance 
of the property or rather the in- 

yme tax. 
Before the time of king William, 
wars were carried on by money 
raised during the contmuance of the 
wart but in his reign, loaus and 
consequently the national debt be- 
gan:--as he was by no means se- 
curely fixed on the throne, 1t Was 
desirable to give themoneyed part of 
the nation an interest in supporting 
them: and there was no fear that 
those who had lent government 
money would be backward in sup- 

ting that government. Thus, by 
om one object of great impor- 
tance, not only to the new sovereign 
but also to the religious and civil li- 
berties of the nation which depended 
so much on that sovereign, was se- 
cured; and so far the new system 
was good: and this consequence of 
it, in giving to a great portion of 
the nation a more immediate and 
deep interest in the government 
than even the land owners possess, 
has continued and increased in 
proportion to the increase of the na- 
tional debt, and has thus given a 
character to the population of this 
country, which the population of no 
other country exhibits, But, in an- 
other point of view, the loan system 
was most dreadfully mischievous : 
before it, wars were necessarily li- 
mited in their expenditure and du- 
ration by the ability of the nation to 
pay the principal sums necessary to 
carry them on; but afterwards, if 
“ nation could pay the interest of 
ae sums necessary to carry them 
on, they were continued. 

At last, however, the French re- 
volution, that wonderful event, the 
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effects of which eitMer immediate er 
indirect penetrated almost. every 
where, calling on the part of this 
country for unparalleled pecuniary 
exertions, it became not very eas 
for the minister to raise loans on ad- 
vantageous terms: besides, perhaps, 
he did not deem it quite fair, that 
by such an immense accumulation 
of national debt we should press so 
very heavily on posterity, while the 
quarrel for which the expense was 
incurred was more particularly our 
own. Anattempt, therefore, was 
to be made to raise part of the ex- 
penditure within the ‘year, or, in 
other words, to have recourse again 
to those financial plans for raising 
money which were customary be- 
fore king Wiiliam’s time. The 
taxes laid on for this purpose were 
called war taxes ; because they were 
expressly declared to be for the sup- 
port of the war, and not for the pay- 
ment of the interest of the national 
debt, and therefore were to termi- 
nate with the war: of these war 
taxes, that on property or income 
was the principal : at first it was le- 
vied at the rate of 5 percent. ; but 
afterwards it was raised to 10 per 
cent. 

In consequence of thetermination 
of the war with France, 1 was na- 
turally expected that the income 
tax would cease; and many ques- 
tions were put to ministers on this 
subject, especially in the house of 
commons, ‘They were asked, whe- 
ther they did not agree with the 
public opinion, that the income 
tax necessarily terminated with the 
termination of the war? To this 
there seemed at first some inclina- 
tion to demur, and t was appre- 
hended that, as we were still at war 
with America, ministers would urge 
that the tax did not legally expire: 
but having ascertained that the 


words of the act by whicl the in- 
come 
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come tax was lai on were ex- 
press, and that the war in which we 
were then engaged, and not any 
future war which might arise be- 
fore the French war were termi- 
‘pated, was most unquestionably 
meant, they declared that in their 
opinion the ingome tax must ter- 
minate at the period after the war 
fixed by the act. 

‘The opposition, either peng 
the intentions of ministry, or gla 
ef any opportunity of harassing 
them, and of exciting against them 
the suspicions and ill-will of the na- 
tion, were not content with this an- 
swer; but pressed ministry to de- 
clare whether they meant to renew 
the tax. This measure, ministers 
replied, would depend on such un- 
certain circumstances, that they 
could not giye a decided answer to 
the question. Alarm, deep and ge. 
neral, was instantly excited by this 
reply of ministers; for few people 
had considered, that though the in- 
come tax should expire, yet minis- 
ters might renew it. The first 
place which took measures to peti- 
tion parliament against it was the 
city of London ; and their example 
will probably be followed by most 
other parts of the kingdom: at the 
meeting, both of the common 
council and the common hall of 
the city of London, there was scarce- 
ly a dissentient voice to the resolu- 
tions which reprobated the tax ; and 
nearly all the arguments which can 
be advanced against its continuance 
were brought forward. 

In considering this subject, two 
distinct points ought to be advert- 
ed to; and these points ought care- 
fully to be kept separate. In the 
first place,,inquiry ought to be 
made whether the peace taxes are 
adequate to the expenses of the 
peace establishment ; and if they are 
not, whether there is no other mode 


of supplying the deficiency, op, » 
least, part of the deficiency, bath, 
taxation :—nd in the second place 
if the peace taxes are found uneggs! 
to the expenses of the peace egy, 
blishment, and if the whole or par 
of the deficiency must be supplig 
by taxation, whether the incogp 
tax should be continued, or som 
other tax substituted ; and if it 
found that the income tax on th 
whole is preferable, in what x. 
spect it may be rendered eithe 
more productive, or less oppressiyg 
and unequal. 

' Now, in the first place, withr. 
spect to the adequacy of our peag 
taxes to the support of our peacees 
tablishment, it was contended, jp 
the house of commons, and ne 
denied by the chancellor of thee. 
chequer, that our peace taxes @ 
ceeded our lowest peace establish 
ment by such a mere trifle, tha, 
taking unexpected and extraords 
nary expenditure into the accoum, 
they ought not by a wise and pr 
vident statesman to be considered 
equal to that establishment :—ne 
can this be wondered at, whenw 
reflect that our national debt is fas 
approaching to the enormous sum 
ot one thousand millions,. the i 
terest of which, of itself, wouldr- 
quire the produce of the greater 
part of our regular and permanent 
taxes. Besides this, we must take 
into our account, that, in’ cons 
quence of the high price of every 
thing, our peace establishment, ev@ 
allowing it to be on the same me 
derate scale on wich it was 
vious to the commencement 
first French revolutionary Wa 
must cost much more than it did 
that period :—bui, in the presem 
circumstances of Europe, and@ 
the circumstances in which Europ 
is too likely to be for some time, * 
would not be safe or prudent = 
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ce establishment so low 
It seems, 


por oh to 1793 
a eiore, abundantly evident thit 


manent taxes are by no 

Se redeqeate to the expenditure 

to which we must necessarily be 
‘ect during peace. 

The next thing to be considered 
is, whether the necessity of addi- 
tional taxation in peace may be 
avoided entirely or in part. That 
it may be avoided was strongly con- 
tended for, both at the common 
council and common hall: and the 
wanecessary and extravagant pen- 
sions given to a number of people 
were pointed out as affording a 
source of public imcome, which 
would render additional taxation 
unnecessary. We are far from 
feeling the slightest wish to defend, 
oreven to palliate, the giving or re- 
ceiving of many pensions which 
appear in our red book, consider- 
ing them not only a shameful waste 
of the public money, but objection- 
able in a stil! higher point of view, 
as lowering the confidence of the 
public in the purity of their states- 
men, and as manifesting tuo strong 
a desire on the part of ministers to 
depend for support, rather on those 
who are paid for supporting them, 
than those who could be won to that 
object solely by a conviction of 
their ability and patriotism. But, 
while we thus most decidedly and 
unequivocally join in the reproba- 
tion of almost all pensions that are 
grauted, we think it unfair and im- 
pepe to lead the publié to be- 
eve, that the amount of these pen- 
sions is so very great, that, if they 
were abolished, a considerable di- 
minution of taxation would take 
place ; whereas the truth is, that all 

pensions granted are but as a 

of water compared to the 
ocean, They should be objected to, 
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tainly in some degree as tending to 
increase our expenditure, at a pe- 
riod when the most rigid economy 
in every particular, however tri- 
Hing, is essentially necessary, and 
the highest duty of ministers ;——but 
more pointedly and especially on 
the grounds to which we before ale 
luded. Patriots complain that mi- 
nisters delude the public; they 
should take care not to delude them 
also; and yet that they will cer. 
tainly do, if they lead them to ex- 
pect that, by the abolition even of 
all pensions, any considerable por- 
tion of their taxes could be taken 
off, 

It must however be admitted, 
that much might be effected, with 
respect to a diminution of public ex- 
penditure, by a more strict and res 
gular ceconomy, and also by con- 
ducting public business, and more 
especially by keeping public ac- 
counts as nearly us possible in the 
mode which merchants are accus- 
tomed to ; instead of retaining with 
most blind and bigoted attachment 
the modes of our forefathers, adopt- 
ed at a time when public business 
was trifling, and belbre experience 
had given system to the manages 
ment of it. Yet, after all that 
could be saved in these ways, there 
is too much reason to apprehend, 
that our permanent taxes would by 
no means defray our peace expen- 
diture, and that therefore lene 
would be an absolute necessity of 
laying on fresh burthens. 

We come therefure to the consi- 
deration of the next point; viz. as 
new taxes must be laid on, whether 
the income tax ought to be contt- 
nued, or its place supplied by other 
taxes, 

The amount of the war taxes for 
the year ended the 5th of April 
1814 was twenty-one millions; of 
which sum the income tax formed 
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about fourteen waiiiones the other 

rmanent taxes, therefore, are tri- 
bin in comparison with this, and 
ae Sev would not be sufficient to 
raise the permanent taxes up to the 
average amount of our peace esta- 
blishment, and also to leave an ade- 
quate and prudent surphis.—In 
considering the question respecting 
the justice or propriety of continu- 
ing the income tax, it becomes us 
most carefully to guard against a 
misapprehension of the nature of a 
desirable tax, in a public and patri- 
otic point of view, and also against 
the admission of our interests, or of 
partial and comparatively trifling 
objections, into the decision or in- 
vestigation of the subject. People 
who suffer under taxation so much 
as the pédple of this country do, 
are too apt to consider any tax 
as unjust and oppressive, which 
is very productive; whereas this 
very circumstance ought to be one 
of the strongest recommendations 
of a tax to the adoption of govern- 
ment, and the cheerful payment of 
it, provided there be no other seri- 
ous and well grounded complaint 
against it. This isso very obvious, 
that, if it were not for the interfe- 
rence and influence of our mterests, 
we should not hesitate one moment 
to acknowledge the truth of it: but, 
as our interests do interfere so much 
on this subject, it may be well to of- 
fer some observations and argu- 
ments in support of it. We take it 
all along for granted, that taxes toa 


- certain amount must be raised : now 


certainly, if any tax is unproductive 
to the amount calculated upon, 
either by is being easily or gene- 
rally evaded, or from any other 
cause, there must be a necessity for 
laying on other taxes in order to 
make up the calculated amount ; 
and thus the public will be burthen- 
ed with all the vexation and expense 





of collecting two taxes instead 
one. If, iicioen, the objections 
the income tax arises from the ci, 
cumstance that it is very productin, 
and consequently draws a great dey 
of money out of the pockets of th 
propre, that objection ought not» 
suffered to weigh against its i 
fact, it is the very circumstang 
which ought to recommend it. 

Against the principle of the tar 
therefore, it appears to us that lit 
or no objection can be made: ithy 
been urged, =m taxes to a simily 
amount on articles of consumptio, 
and then every person can pay his 
omy of them or not, accordingy 

is pleasure or convenience, Be 
the very recommendation of sucha 
tax ought to be a most serious ob 
jection; for, arguing all along m 
the assumption that the fair and ns 
cessary expenses of government rn. 
quire a certain sum, it is the doty 
of every individual to contributehis 
proportion according to his mean 
towards that sum; and any mok 
of taxation by which he would 
enabled to evade paying his dw 
Eaere would be unfair, becaus, 

y thus rendering the tax not» 
productive as it was calculated 
would be, it would create the nm 
cessity of laying on a new tate 
Taxes on those articles of consump 
tion, therefore, the use of which 
cannot well be dispensed with, at 
proper and fair taxes ; but this che 
racter cannot be applied to taxes 
such articles of consumpton # 
may be dispensed with. 

If, therefore, the income ts 
could be laid on and raised in such 
a manner as that every 
should pay his due proportion d 
it, it would have another recom 
mendation in its favour ; for, besides 
being so very productive, it 
not press unequally on any part a 
the community, nor would it 
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another tax necessary, by an de- 
scfiption of people being able to 
evade the payment of it. 

In the debates which took place 
in the common council and common 
hall respecting the probable _re- 
newal of this tax, it seems to us that 

‘actions were urged to it not 
nearly of so strong u nature as those 
which might be bronght against tt. 
These objections related principally 
to two points, and merely proved 
(on the supposition that they were 
well founded) that in all modes of 
taxation there must be some + 

ression, otherwise the tax would 
evaded, since a large proportion 
of people will evade taxes if they 
a can, and consequently 
measures must be taken by govern- 
ment to prevent such evasion ; and 
these measures being necessarily 
general, are oppressive or disagree- 
able to such as do not wish to evade 
the payment. The other point, to 
which the objections brought for- 
ward in the city of London related, 
merely proved that there must be 
partial mischief to individuals re- 
sulting from most other taxes. 

In the first place, it was objected 
that the income tax gave the com- 
missioners under it an inquisitorial 
power; they had a right to scruti- 
nize most narrowly into the incomes 
of individuals, which of course 
could not be very agreeable to their 
feelings, and in many cases could 
not be beneficial to the state of their 
affairs, This undoubtedly is a se- 
rious 7 mata and if there is no 
mode of removing it, of appointing 
commissioners who will and can 
discharge their duty togovernment, 
and to the people at large, (for let 
it not be forgotten that, on the sup- 
Position that taxes are necessary, 
the people are more interested than 
the government that they should 
be produttive and fairly collect- 
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ed): ifsuch commissioners cannot be 
appointed as will discharge their 
duty and at the same time carefully 
abstain from all unnecessary pro- 
ceeding of an inquisitorial and harsh 
character, then, indeed, the tax 
though sovery productive cannot be 
defended. But it appears to us, 
that by a different mode of appoint- 
ing commissioners, and by being 
more select and careful in the ap- 
pointment, this objection might in 
a great degree be obviated: it 
ought also to be remembered, that 
in many cases their inquisitorial 
and harsh behaviour is rendered ne- 
cessary, and therefore ought to be 
excused on the ground that con- 
stant attempts are making to evade 
the tax, and that, if these attempts 
were discontinued, there would be 
no occasion for such conduct on 
their parts. 

In the second place it was’urged 
against the tax, that in many cases 
it was highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests of creditors: for instance, a 
person is deeply involved; his in- 
come, in fact, is next to nothing 5 
but being justly apprehensive that, 
if his circumstances were known, 
his creditors would make him a 
bankrupt, and besides being desi- 
rous of still getting credit, he re- 
turns a large income: the conse- 
quence is, that he is suffered to go 
on, contracting more debts, and 
thus involving more people in his 
ownruin. This undoubtedly also is 
an evil; but even if it could not be 
removed, it is not an evil so genes 
rally diffused, or of such magni- 
tude, as to call for the abolition of a 
tax that produces fourteen milli- 
ons annually :—this evil, it is evi- 
dent, weuld not exist, if the com. 
missioners and those concerned in 
the collection of the tax were se- 
cret; that is, if they discharged 
their duty in a conscientious man- 
ner; 
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ner: and certainly with proper care 
on the part of government, this evil 
might in a great measure be re- 
moved, Any how, as we just ob- 
served, it is of too trivial and partial 
a nature to be urged as a sufficient 
reason to abolish the income tax, if 
no other more serious and fatal ob- 
jections lie against it. 

On these two points therefore, 
though andoubtedly capable of fur- 
nishing ample topics for declama- 
tion, there doesnot seemto us to rest 
much ground for solid objection ; 
for we cannot too frequently and 
coolly recollect, that all taxes must 
be grievous and unacceptable ; that 
in the mode of collecting many 
there must be an infringement on 
individual liberty and secrecy ; and 
above all, that in taxation govern- 
ment have only a choice of evils, 
and that the productiveness of any 
tax willand ought in their opinion to 
weigh against many temporary and 
partial evils. If the sum or part of 
the sum raised by the income tax 
is necessary to carry on the peace 
establishment of the country, those 
who object to the income tax should 
show that there are other modes of 
taxation which would be produc- 
tive to the necessary and desired 
amount, and that at the same time 
would be less oppressive and unfair. 

The most serious and formidable 
objections to this tax, in our opini- 
on, are not to its principle, nor to 
the oppressions and evils to which 
in some instances it gives rise, but 
to the partiality of some of its lead- 
oe 

n the first place, it makes no 
distinction between property and in- 
come: it might, perhaps, in some 
cases be difficult to draw the line 
between ; but surely this is no good 
reason for not attempting to draw 
the line at all: in many cases, and 
those too of great anportance, the 


distinction between pro 
income is sufficiently broad and oh 
vious. That sucha distinetiog 
ought to be made; that it oy 
to be one of the leading features of 
the act, is undoubted ; for what cay 
be more unfair, than to oblige amas 
who makes 500/, a year by his ows 
— exertions or talents,—who 
as no property,—to pay the sam 
proportion of his income ann 
to the expenses of the state, as th 
man who derives 5001. from land, 
or from a principal sum of money} 
In the first case, a man is worth 4 
very few years purchase of his jg. 
come according to his age, health, 
&e.; and out of his income he is 
cbliged to provide entirely for his 
children, as well as for his own old 
age : in the other case, the real ya. 
lue of the man’s property does not 
depend in the slightest degree on his 
age or health ; whatever they be, 
his land or money will fetch exactly 
the same, and it forms a fund for 
his old age and his children. k 
seems therefore very obvious that, 
according to all principles of justice 
and the fair principle of all tax 
tion, mere income ought not to be 
taxed at such a rate as property.— 
There is, however, one objection 
urged against this view of the ques 
tion which it may be well to cons. 
der ; “it is said that the income tat 
only looks to one year, that it has 
nothing to do with any future of 
permanent property of the person 
taxed; and that, looking thus to one 
year, 500/. derived in the course o 
that time from personal exertion 
or talent is equal in real value 
500/, derived from land ; that the 
security and protection of the form 
er, for that period, is as desirab 
(or-rather more so) as the a 
and protection of the latter; 
therefore the former ought to pay 
largely to government as the The 
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This obj tion however is merely 
plausible: it will not bear close ex- 
amination ;—for it assumes that, 
with respect to the income tax, 
-which is in fact the evil in it com- 
ined of: the complaint is, that 
the tax looks only to one year ; that 
it does not look tofuture or rather to 
permanent properly, and that thus 
it is unequal; for certainly it is one 
of the most essential principles of 
just and equitable taxation, that 
every person ought to be taxed ac- 
cording to his means, or the real 
worth of his fortune; and it can 
never be contended that the means 
or real worth of 500/. derived from 
al exertion or talents, is no 
more than that derived from land. 
In this respect, therefore, if the in- 
come tax is continued, it ought to 
be amended. 

In the next place, the rates of 
taxation ought to vary, not only 
according as income ts personal or 
permanent, but also according to 
the amount of the income: it 
should not be that a man pos- 
sessing 200/. per aanum should pay 
the same proportion out of it, as a 
Man possessing 20,0002. per an- 
num; certainly the latter ought to 
contribute a much greater propor- 
tion of his income to the exigencies 
of the state than'the former. T'o 
this proposed alteration, however, 
there are some objections: ‘it is 
urged that the very nature and 
meaning of a fair and equitable tax 
is, that by it every individual should 
pay i exact proportion to his 
Means; but that if. the man of 
20,002, per annum paid more than 
10 per cent., while the man of 200d. 
per annum paid only 10 per cent., 
the former would in fact be contri= 
buting more than his due propor- 
tion, and therefore the tax would 
not be just and equitable, But we 
Must look more narrowly into the 
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case, if we would accurately and 
fully ascertain its real nature. In 
the present state of expenditure and 
society in Britain, a man worth 
2001, a year with a family can 
barely supply himself and them 
with the necessaries of life, and give 
his children a proper education ;-= 
whereas a man of 20,000/. a year 
with the same family can supply 
himself and them, not only with the 
necessaries but with all the com- 
forts and most if not all the luxuries 
of life. Why then should the 
former be deprived by taxation of 
any of the necessaries of life, or ren- 
dered unable to educate his chil- 
dren properly, while the latter is 
merely deprived probably of only 
one luxury, and suffered to retain all 
the rest, and all the comforts and 
necessaries of life? Incomes below 
a certain amount, and weekly wages 
if they do not reach 30s. are ex- 
empt from the income tax. Why 
stop here? Why not make an as- 
cending scale? and if 5 percent. 1s 
taken from 200/. per annum, take 
7, 10, 15, and even 20, from 1000/. 
15,000, 20,000 and larger incomes ? 
If then there is a necessity for an 
additional tax to the permanent 
taxes ;—if the abolition of unmerit- 
ed pensions, and the most rigid wcos 
nomy in all the branches of public 
expenditure, will not supply a sum 
equal to the deficiency ; it appears 
to us that the income tax, provided 
its necessary evils are softened as 
much as possible, and ite incidental 
and partial evils removed, and pro- 
vided property were taxed at a 
higher rate than mere income, and 
large incomes in a greater propor 
tion than smail incomes; and pro- 
vides! moreover, some less essential 
alterations were made with respect 
to deductions for children ;—-we say 
that it appears to us, that the in- 
come tax, on the whole, is preferable 
N 3 ‘ta 
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to any other tax ; and that for two 
reasons, very essential in consider- 
ing the propriety and advantages of 
taxes 5 viz. that it is very produc- 
tive, and that it is collected at very 
little expense. The sum which is 
raised by it, might, however, be 
spread more equally over the na- 
tion, even ‘if no alteration took 
place in the tax, provided the com- 
missioners were equally strict and 
impartial every where ; for every 

on’s knowledge must inform 
Fim, that though in some cases 
moré is paid than the real income 
ought to pay, either owing to the 
commissioneis or to the person 
himself, yet in many more instances 
not two thirds of the income are 
returned or taxed ; consequently, 
if measures could be taken to levy 
the tax equally, either the fourteen 
millions now collected would be 
more equally distributed, or a much 
larger sum if necessary might be 
collected. 

We have dwelt thus long on this 
topic, because, every year, what- 
ever relates to the finances of Bri- 
tain becomes of more serious inter- 
est and importance; and because 
there is no feature in the taxation of 
the country which more plainly 
ace its great resources, and which 

as given rise to more discussion, 
both in a financial and general 
point of view, than the income tax. 

We shall conclude this chapter, 
and what we have to offer on the 
political economy of Great Britain 
during 1814, with a slight and ge- 
neral sketch of its trade and com- 
merce for that year, and with some 
anticipations on the probable ef- 
fects which peace will produce on 
them. It is well known thatethe 
principal reason which induced Bo- 
naparte to declare that war w:*’: 
Russia which produced his ruin, 
was lus desire to force that empire 


to adhere to the continental 
stem, as itwascalled. Nearly the 
whole of the rest of Europe he had 
so completely brought under his 
sway, that British produce and ma, 
nufactures could be introduced intg 
it only in an indirect and clandes 
tine manner: and yet so penetrati 
and active is the spirit of com. 
merce, that it contrived to find iy 
way, even into France itself, in spi 
of the decrees of the emperor. The 
trade, however, which the mer. 
chants of Britain carried on while 
Bonaparte was in the zenith of his 
power, was of a very different de 
scription from that to which they 
had been accustomed prior to the 
first French revolutionary war, and 
to which they hoped to resort atthe 
period of a continental peace. Aj 
soon as the French armies wer 
driven from the shores of the Baltic 
and the ports in the north of By 
rope, the productions and man. 
factures of Britain were poured into 
the continent ; and the hopes of het 
merchants were roused that the de, 
mand for them would soon make 
up for the unsteady, harassing and 
artial trade which they had » 
- carried on; these hopes were 
raised still higher when peace took 
place; and undoubtedly to all ap 
earance they were well founded, 
” the first place, the continent had 
been long deprived of many alte 
cles, which either were real neces 
saries, or which custom had rem 
dered so: these, theretore, it was 
expected they would be again mog 


_anxious to possess. In the see 


place, Britain had formerly been the 
best customer for the superfluous 
produce of the continent: thus, t 
renewal of a commerce which pr 
mised such great mutual advae 
tages was calculated upon as ce 
tain. But, lastly, Britain ex 

that, as.she had done so much fo 
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Seb were the grounds of the 
hopes entertained by our commer- 
men, that the trade of this 
country would by the peace be ren- 
dered more flourishing than it had 
ever been; and led on by these 
hopes, they were disposed to enter 
on most extensive speculations, 
But in a very short time it was 
ascertained that these hopes were 
by no means built on a good foun- 
dation. Bonaparte, indeed, had 
pot been able to exclude our mer- 
chandize from the continent; but 
he had rendered the importation of 
itso hazardous and expensive, that, 
the price of it being greatly raised, 
the consumption was also greatly 
diminished; while this circume 
stance, and the encouragement he 
ve tu the domestic manufacture 
of articles which used to. be got 
from this country, had rendered 
the contingent much less dependent 
upon us than it formerly had been. 
But, moreover, the inhabitants were 
& impoverished by war, that they 
were not able to purchase our com. 
modities so extensively as they had 
done; and the devastations of war 
had also put a stop to, or greatly 
checked, the production of those 
articies which used to be exchang- 
ed for our goods. 

Such were the obstacles in the 
way of renewed commercial inter- 
course, arising from the state, dis- 
position, and habits of the people : 
but there were also obstacle: thrown 
m the way of this intercourse by 
the governments themselves; by 
those governments which had been 
reestablished by the money and 
Me armies of Britain, 
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Our merchants, therefore, at 
least that part of them who look 
forward with impartial and com- 
prehensive eyes, not only were dis- 
appointed, in the first result of 
peace, with regard to commerce, 
but they also were apprehensive 
that, in the present state of this 
country, our commerce with the 
continent could never arise to that 
pitch which the more sanguine an- 
ticipated. And in this opinion we 
are disposed to coincide; for, when 
we reflect that the price at which 
we sell our merchandize must en- 
able our merchants to pay their 
portion of an enormous taxation, 
besides leaving them such profits 
as are necessary to the support cf 
a much higher rank in societ 
than the mercliants on the contt- 
nent in general aim at, and that 
too in a country where every arf 
ticle is exorbitantly dear, (indee 
pendently of the effects of taxation 
on its price,) we must be convinced 
that not all our capital, aided as it 
is by most wonderful savings of 
labour, and by skill and industry 
as yet unrivalled, will long enable 
us to undersell in their own mar- 
kets, goods the produce or mae 
nufacture of countries compara- 
tively untaxed, where labour 1s 
cheip, and into which, moreover, 
it will be absolutely impossible to 
prevent the introduction of every 
improvement with which we are 
acquainted. This, to any nation, 
can be no encouraging prospect 5 
but it is peculiarly pa to a 
nation like Britain, which requires 
a flourishing and extended com- 
merce, not only to support the 
pressure of her national debt, but 
also to preserve her dominion on 
the seus, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Domestic History of Great Britain and Ireland—Introductory Remarks om thy 
Unsteadiness of the British People—Their Interest easly excited, and tomy 
bost—Instanccs of this, ia the Cases of the Duke of T ork, the Expedition ty 
Walcheren, Sir Francis Burdett, and the — of Wal s—— Circumsteg 
respecting her during 1814—Her Letters to ¢ ueen and the Regene 
Siaidees her accepting an increased Allowance, Pa leaving the 
—The Princess Charlotte—State of Ircland—Quarantoti:’s Letter—Justigg 


Flecher’s Address. 
ie has been frequently remark- 


ed, and not without consider- 
able truth and justice, that the 

ple of this country have their 
feelings and interests on political to- 
pics easily roused, and as easily 
and speedily laid: to a stranger it 
would appear, when they are 
roused, such is the degree of agita- 
tion and violence to which they 
give birth, at least among the po- 
pulace, that some fatal and over- 
whelming commotion was at hand; 
but, to fis surprise and astonish- 
ment, in a very short time every 
thing is calm, every grievance 
scems forgotten, till again’ some 
new event excites the same appa- 
rently deep and threatening interest 
as before. ‘his character of the 
English is not peculiar to them in 
its nature; but it certainly is in 
the degree in which it appears; 
and in this respect it is worthy of 
notice, both by the philosopher and 
the statesman; the latter it more 
particularly instructs, not to be 
exceedingly alarmed at these ap- 
pearances of dissatisfaction and 
tumult; not to irritate them by 
violent measures, but to be almost 
heedless spectators of them, in the 
firm confidence that they will soon 
subside. ! 

If it were necessary to illus. 
trate and justify the truth of this 
remark by an appeal to facts, the 
principal dificulty would be in the 


selection of the most recent and 
striking: we might appeal to the 
case of the duke of York: the agi 
tation of the public mind on ike 
subject was so great and general, 
that many symptoms of determin. 
ed dissatisfaction made their ap 
pearance; but how soon was all 
tranquil; how soon was all for 
gotten! jit may indeed be said, 
that the public mind was tranquil 
lized by the resignation of the com 
mander-in-chief; undoubtedly it 
was; but if the feelings and opie 
nions so loudly and generally ex 
pressed by the nation had been as 
sincere and deeply grounded as 
they seemed to be, would not bis 
reappointment, after a very short 
period, have again excited nearly 
as great a sensation? and yet tt 
passed over almost unheeded. The 
case of Walcheren is still more im 
point: in the expedition to this 
place, more circumstances 
combined to disappoint, irritate, 
and influence the public mind 
than perhaps had ever met before: 
an armament unparalleled in mag- 
nitude had returned, after a total 
failure in its object, at a 
when its co-operation in anothet 
part of the continent would pro 
bably have been attended with 
most essential benefit to the caus 
of England, and of all Europe: and 
this failure had sr arisen 
from the appointment of a maa 
knows 
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to every body to be totally 
incompetent to the command td 
which he had been raised by mi- 
nisters; from an almost total ig- 
norance of the nature and strength 
of the places to be attacked, and 
from ie scanty and inadequate 
supply of the necessary means, 
Not only, however, had our troops 
returned without the accomplish- 
ment of their object ; but they 
had returned, also, labouring un- 
der disorders which the climate 
always inflicted on strangers, but 
which had, not been foreseen or 
arded against. As usual, the 
ailure of this expedition excite 
ed avery general and strong dis- 
pleasure among the people; but 
what was the issue? While the in- 
vestigation was going on in parlia- 
ment, the case of sir Francis Bur- 
dett occurred; the disgrace of 
Walcheren was forgotten ; the case 
of the baronet gave rise to a still 
more alarming degree of irritation, 
which certainly at one. period 
threatened the safetv of the metro- 
polis, but which in the space of a 
very few weeks was itself lost in 
some new cause of popular curio- 
sity or complaint. Dut it is need- 
less to multiply instance$; we 
shall therefore advert only to one 
more, viz, to the case of the prin. 
cess of Wales: in her case, feel- 
ings were enlisted which could 
not enter mto any of the former 
cases. She was a woman, and a 
stranger ;——the mother of the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne; she 
had been, in the opinion of the na- 
tion, most grossly calumniated ; 
this calumny, her husband, her na- 
tural protector, had not repelled ; 
i Was even suspected that he did 
not feel that indignation at it 
which the ople felt : feelings aris- 
ing from these causes mixed them- 
seives up with feelings of a public 
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nature; and for a time the princess 
of Wales interésted the public so 
much, that a stranger to them 
might have suppesed that they 
would not have subsided till the eb- 
ject that had roused them was fully 
revenged on her calumniators by 
their punishment, and her own re- 
storation to the protection and fa- 
vour of her husband. Certainly, 
neither of these effects took place : 
a reluctant, qualified, indecisive, 
and inconsequential acknowledge- 
ment of the innocence of the prin- 
cess was indeed given, in parlia- 
ment, by the ministers of the re- 
gent; but the conduct which she 
still experienced, proved that this 
acknowledgement did not receive 
an echo in the regent’s breast, and 
that it had been extorted rather 
by the feelings and interest which 
the public manifested on the occa- 
sion, than by a conviction of its 
real truth. Long before the close 
of the year the princess was for- 
gotten; and we shall perceive 
shortly, that even fresh indignities 
offered to her, during 1814, could 
produce onl; a very feeble and 
partial rising of public interest in 
her favour. The year 1814 brought 
forth very few occasions of mani- 
festing the strong but fleeting in. 
terest to which the public are. 
liable, and to which we have just 
alluded : the only cases of import- 
ance were those of lord Cochrane, 
and of the princess of Wales and 
the princess Charlotte; and on 
these we shall make a few remarks, 
both as matters of history, and 
more especially as illustrative of 
our manners and character. 

It is needless, and would be un- 
interesting, to enter into a detailed 
account of lord Cochrane’s case ; 
as our readers will find the whole 
transaction explained, as far at 
least as the mystery has yet been 
unfolded, 
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enfolded, in our Principal Occur- 
rences, and also in the debates to 
which it gave rise in the house of 
commons: we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with a bare outline 
of it. 

We have frequently remarked, 
that one of the consequences of the 
wars in which we were engaged 
with revolutionary France, was an 
almost total change in the charac- 
ter of our mercantile transactions: 
our merchants, unlike their an- 
cestors, instead of looking forward 
to the accumulation of a fortune, 
after a lapse of years, and the ex- 
ertion of long and unweatied in- 
dustry ; instead of being contented 
with the hope that each year would 
add a little to their stuck of wealth, 
trusted almost entirely to specula- 
tion; and in a very short space of 
time were genera!ly speaking, either 
men of very large or of no property. 
All wars, by rendermg regular 
trade dificult and uncertain, must 
in some degree produce this change 
in the character of mercantile 
transactions ; but the late French 
wars, from causes which are 
too obvious and recent to need 
particular statement or illustra- 
tion, rendered this change much 
wreater and more general than it 
ever had been before. It was not 
to be expected that the transac- 
tions of the Stock-exchange would 
be untainted by this spirit: specu- 
lation, to use the mildest and less 
appropriate name, was the very 
element in which the men of the 
Stock-exchange lived; and there- 
fore the French wars were partie 
cularly serviceable to them. 

At no period was there such 
room for speculation as in the 
spring of 1514: at this time the 
power and the very existence 
of the French government seem- 
ed on the very verge of de- 


struction; and, consequently, thap 
évent appeared to be at 
which would restore tranquillity to 
Europe. This, however, was 
so much what the people on the 
Stock-exchangé looked to, as the 
result of the tall of Bonaparte; its 
influence on the price of Stocks wag 
what more immediately and d 
concerned them. If he was driven 
from the throne of France, ang 
much more if his death took plage, 
stocks would rise; and many 
culations which had been entered 
into would prove advantageous 
and lucrative. It was, therefore, 
the interest of many stock-holders 
or stock-jobbers to give circulas 
tion and evidence to every re 
concerning the full or death of the 
Krench emperor ; and more partir 
cularly in the existing circum 
stances of the loan. At no former 
period had omnium, as it is catled 
in the vulgar and paliry language 
of the Stock-exchange, risen to so 
high a premium; and yet, high 
as it was, there were numerous 
and eager purchasers of it, which 
of course raised the premium still 
higher, These purchasers bought it 
under the idea and hope that, be 
fore long, it would again rise ta 
such a height as would render their 
speculation a lucrative one; but if 
it did not, by a certain tine, rise 
to that height, and much more if 
it fell, they would have serious 
cause to regret their speculations 
since, being unable and not em 
pecting to pay the instalments 
when due, they would be under 
the necessity of selling the omnium 
which they held, even at a loss, i 
order to get rid of it before the 
instalment became due, 

Thus we perceive the temptas 
tion there was, not only to give 
credit and currency to all the t+ 
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invent them: his fall, or 
at had long seemed in- 
evitable; there could be little rea- 
son to doubt that it would soon 
But the speculations of 
the jobbers in omnium would not 
admit of delay; they might be 
ruined before the expeeted and de- 
sirable event happened ; unless it 
happened so as to raise the price 
of omnium before the instalment 
became due, it would be of no ser- 
vice to them. They therefore re- 
solved to raise the price by a false 
report of Bonaparte’s death. 
Accordingly a plan was laid 
with considerable impudence and 
adroitness to propagate a seemingly 
official report that Bonaparte was 
assassinated : the scheme succeed- 
ed; a belief in the event, thus 
communicated, prevailed a sufh- 
cient length of time, before its 
falsehood was detected, to enable 
many who had purchased omnium 
at a very high rate to sell it again 
ata still higher. As soon how- 
ever as the fraud was discovered, 
great indignation was excited on 
the Stock-exchange, and measures 
were immediately taken to discover, 
it possible, all those who were con- 
cerned in it, We have stated that 
the scheme was conducted with con- 
siderable adroitness; but the ma- 
chinery employed was so compli- 
cated, that it was scarcely possible 
that every part of it should elude 
the vigilant and active scrutiny. of 
the Stock-exchange. Accordingly 
tt Was soon ascertained, that the 
= who represented the official 
earer of the dispatches announ- 
eng the death of Bonaparte had 
gone to the house of lord Coch- 
rane; and it was also found that, 
on the rise of the funds occasioned 
by the false rumour, his broker 
had sold out stock toa consider- 
able amount. These circumstances 
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combined, left no doubt in the 
minds of the Stock-exchange that 
he was a party in the scheme; 
and they also fixed suspicious cir. 
cumstances on his uncle the ho- 
nourable Cochrane Johnstone, De 
Berenger, who had represented the 
official bearer of the dispatches, 
and others, A true bill having 
been found against them by the 
grand jury, iey were tried for 
a conspiracy, found guilty, and 
lord Cochrane with De Berenger 
and another were sentenced to 
stand in the pillory, as well as ro 
suffer the penalty and punishment 
inflicted on the rest. Cochrane 
Johnstone had fled from the 
country before the trial. 

The sentence of lord Cochrane 
to the pillory excited very general 
surprise and indignation through- 
out the country : and these feelings 
were increased from several causes: 
in the first place, great doubts 
were entertained by many respect 
ing his guilt: it is not our inten- 
tion to enter on a discussion or 
examination of the probabilities for 
or against this point; as we must 
candidly confess, that most of the 
papers published by his lordship 
for the purpose of proving his in- 
nocence, tend in our opinion only 
to render the question more invol- 
ved and intricate. It must how. 
ever be admitted, that either from 
his own fault, or the fault of his 
counsel, his trial was not ably con- 
ducted ; there were deficiencies in 
the evidence, as well as apparent 
contradictions in it, which it after- 
wards was proved might have been 
filled up and removed, On these 
grounds lord Cochrane moved for 
.a new trialgbut it was refused 
him on grounds no doubt sanction- 
ed by law and precedent, but 
which we must nevertheless think 
very insufficient; a new trial was 
refused 
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refused him because all the parties 
did not join in the application for 
it ; so that, as Cochrane Johnstone 
was absent, it was impossible to 
obtain it. But can any thing be 
more absurd and at the same time 
more unjust than this, to refuse a 
mana new trial, not because he 
does not show he is now in posses- 
sion of evidence to prove his inno- 
cence which he could not produce 
before, but because those who were 
connected with him in the sup- 

osed conspiracy do not join with 
fim in the application? Bestdes 
the circumstance of one of the 
parties having fled from justice, as 
m the case of Cochrane Johnstone, 
may it not happen in a conspiracy, 
that one is mnocent, while the 
others are guilty ; and consequently 
that one may have reasons and 
hopes from a new trial, which the 
others have not? Indeed it is not 
necessary to dwell any longer on 
this part of the business: so gene- 
ral was the conviction that the 
ground on which lord Cochrane 
was refused a new trial was at 
variance with justice, that even 
those who thought the sentence of 
the pillory not too severe, were of 
opinion that a new trial ought to 
have been granted. 

We shall now consider the cir- 
cumstances which led a great many 
to feel an interest in lord Coch- 
rane, independently of the interest 
excited by a belief or suspicion of his 
innocence. Inthe first instance, the 
nature of the fraud itself, and the 
place where it was committed: it 
was alleged that it was extremely 
harsh to. punish so severely the 
propagation of false intelligence 
on the Stock-exchange among 
stock jobbers, for the purpose of 
raising or depressing the stock, 
when it was notorious that scarcely 
aday passed, in the course of which 









some members of the Stockes 
change did not either count 
or create false intelligence, for the 
same purpose as lord Cochrane 
was accused of, its influence og the 
funds, It was well known (it way 
moreover urged) that nearly the 
whole transactions on the Stock. 
exchange were of a speculative 
nature, and some of them what 
blunt and rude persons would poe 
hesitate to call gambling transag 
tions; consequently it was to be 
supposed, that every person who 
transacted business there, being ac, 
quainted with the character of the 
place, and the mode in which cus, 
tom had rendered it common to 
transact business, would be upon his 
guard, and examine into the truth 
of every report likely to influence 
the funds, before he acted upon 
that report in buying or selling 
stock, It seemed hard, therefore, 
in the opinion of very many, that 
lord Cochrane should be punished 
for doing that which had been often 
done betore with impunity by the 
persons themselves who brought 
him to punishment, and which also 
seemed an essential part of the 
transactions of the place itself. Ig 
the second place, the comiittee of 
the Stock-exchange, who were ape 
pointed to take measures for the 
purpose of detecting and bringing w 
punishment the propagators of the 
false report, it was alleged, stepped 
beyond the lineof their duty or their 
right, for they almost assumed to 
themselves the powers and functions 
of judge and jury ; examining wit 
nesses, and giving publicity to their 
opinion in such a manner as could 
not but be prejudicial to the cause 
of thesupposed delinquents. Third 
ly, a strong impression was made 
on the public mind in favour of 
lord Cochrane, (for the other per 


sons concerned did not excite nearly 
30 
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sn deep or general interests,) from 
the idea that the lord chief justice 
of the’king’s bench, before whom 
they were tried, did not conduct 
himself with that coolness and im- 
siality which became a person in 
Li sination ; and this want of cool- 
ness and impartiality was attributed 
to political causes—lord Cochrane 
having been long remarkable for 
the violence of his attachment to 
the opinions of sir Francis Burdett, 
while lord Ellenborouzh was at- 
tached to the ministerial side. ‘This 
account of the judge’s behaviour on 
the trial, was however proved after- 
wards to be void of foundation, or 
atleast greatly exaggerated. Never- 
theless, in a case like that of lord 
Cochrane, in which the public took 
a great interest, anc! to which very 
many attached themselves, from 
their politics coinciding with those 
of his lordship, the belief that lord 
Ellenborough had conducted him- 
self improperly remained, and lord 
Cochrane was the more pitied and 
defended on that account. " 

But lastly, the chief reason which 
induced the most cool and impar- 
tial part of the public to intefest 
themselves in lord Cochrane’s fate, 
was the conviction that his punish- 
ment, even on the supposition that 
he was guilty, was very Cispropor- 
tionate to his crime ; especially that 
part of his punishment which sen- 
tenced him to the pillory. To this 
mode of punishment there are un- 
doubtedly many very serious and 
well founded objections, not only of 
a general nature, but applicable to 
tt when it is inflicted on particular 
persons: the principal objection to 
it of a general nature is, that it 
places the degree of punishment en- 
tirely in the hands of the populace. 
A person is putin the pillory: if the 
— think him innocent, they 

ave itin their power almost-to 
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make it>a triumph, instead of a 
punishment:—if they are not in- 
censed against the criminal, they 
are indifferent and inactive, and he 
in fact suffers nothing but the dis- 
grace of having stood in the pillory; 
whereas if they are incensed against 
him, severe bodily punishment, and 
in some cases death itself, is super- 
added tothe disgrace. Besides, such 
kinds of punishment contribute to 
brutalize those who attend them, in- 
stead of serving as warnings, as must 
always be the case where the peo- 
ple instead of being the witnesses 
are the inflicters of punishment. 
But there are also objections to the 
pillory in particular cases, since to 
some persons the disgrace, the only 
punishment contemplated by the 
law, isharmless ; while to others it 
is a punishment greater than death 
itself : and this consideration ought 
to be sufficient to do away the pil- 
lory altogether, if the only deten- 
sible object of punishment be the 
deterring others from the commis- 
sion of crime, and if all punishment 
which is more than sufficient for 
that, is indefensible. 

It was soon perceived that it 
would by no means be prudent or 
even safe to put lord Cochrane in 
the pillory: meetings were held 
by his constituents in Palace-yard, 
Westminster, at which his colleague 
sir Francis Burdett declared that, 
if lord Cochrane was put in the 
pillory, he would attend him, and 
consider it an honour instead of a 
disgrace ; and in this resolution he 
was joined by nearly all who were 
present. His lordship’s case was 
also taken up in the house of com- 
mons: but though several mem- 
bers expressed a belief in his inno- 
cence, and many more condemned 
the punishment of the pillory, yet 
the majority were decidedly of 
opinion that he was guilty ; and he 

was 
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was accordingly expelled the house, 
after Coolan baed heard in his de- 
fence. His speech, on this occa- 
sion was more remarkable for its 
violence and extraneous matter, 
than for the proofs or presumption 
it afforded of his innocence. One 
thing however was gained by this 
discussion, and by the deep and 

interest which the public 


took in his fate: the punishment of 


the pillory was remitted, both in 
espect to him and to the others 
who had been condemned to it. 

Very soon after he was expelled 
the house of commons, another 
meeting of the electors of West- 
minster was held, at which he was 
again chosen their representative. 

s he has not yet taken his seat, in 
consequence of the period of his 
confinement not being yet expired, 
it is impossible to say what course 
the house of commons mean to 

e with regard to him;-— 
whether they will declare him in- 
eligible; again expel him; or 
quietly suffer him to retain his seat. 
The right of the house of com- 
mons in cases of this nature is not 
well known or defined ; as the case 
eof Wilkes can hardly be adduced 
as a precedent, the proceedings re- 

ting his expulsion, as well as 

ose respecting the erasing out of 

the journals of the house of com- 

mons the resolutions against him, 

having been conducted too much 

in the spirit of party to form pro- 
per precedents. 

We have already stated that the 
interest in the public mind which 
the princess of Wales had so strong- 
ly roused in the year 1818 soon 
subsided ; and probably but for the 
indissreet conduct of the prince, it 
would never have been again re- 
vived. Buta short time previous 
to the arrival of the emperor of 
Russia and king of Prussia in this 


country, when of course it Was to be 
expected that the levees and dray. 
an Bag weld be particularly 
? endid, and it was natural th 

e princess of Wales should wig 
to be present at them, she receing 
a letter from the queen, in whig 
her majesty stated, that she eq, 
sidered it her duty to lose NO tim 
in acquainting the princess of Wal 
that she had received a commy), 
cation from her son, the prince mp, 
gents in which he declared the 

e considered his presence at hi 
own court could not be dis 
with ; and desired it might beg 
stinctly understood, for reasons 
which he alone could be the ju 
to be his fixed and unalterable 
termination not to meet the princeg 
of Wales, upon any occasion, eithe 
in public or private. The queen 
added, that she was thus placed 
under the painful necessity of inte 
mating to the princess of Wale 
the impossibility of her majesty’ 
receiving her royal highness at be 
drawing-room. 

To this letter the princess of 
Wales replied, by recalling to th 
recollection of her majesty the af 
fectionate regard with which th 
king had honoured her; at th 
same time bestowing upon her th 
most gratifying and unequivoed 
proofs of his attachment and ap 
probation, by his public receptios 
of her at his court, at a season o 
severe and unmerited affliction, 
when his protection was most nect+ 
sary to her. She was now without 
appeal or protection ; but she could 
not so far forget her duty to te 
king and to herself, as to surrendet 
her right to appear at any puble 
drawing-room to be held by he 
majesty : yet, that she might oe 
add to the difficulty and uneasines 
of her majesty’s situation, she 
ed in the present instance oe 
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ill of his royal highness the prince 
« [¢ would appear pre- 

rogent. ‘ add 
yumpruous in me (she adds) to 
‘squire of your majesty the reasons 
“his royal highness the prince re- 
t for this harsh proceeding, of 
which his royal highness can alone 
be the judge. I am unconscious 
of offence; and in that reflection 
[mustendeavour to find consolation 
for ail the mortifications I experi- 
ence ;—even for this, the last, the 
most unexpected and severe: the 
prohibition given to me alone to ap- 
r before your majesty, to offer 
my congratulations upon the happy 
termination of those calamities with 
which Europe has been so long af- 
flicted, in the presence of the illustri- 
ous personages who will in all proba- 
bility be assembled at your majesty’s 
court, with which 1 am so closely 
connected by birth and marriage.” 
Her royal highness concluded 
her letter by beseeching her ma- 
jesty to acquaint the illustrious 
strangers with the reasons which 
alone induced her to abstain from 
the exercise of her right to appear 
before her majesty;—and by an 
intimation that she herself would 
make — the cause of her ab- 

sence from court. 

‘wo days after this letter was 
sent to the queen, the princess of 
Wales wrote to the prince regent : 
after stating that she inclosed copies 
of the note from the queen, and 
her own answer, she adds that it 
would be in vain further to inquire 
mto the reasons of the alarming 
declaration made by his royal high- 
ness, that he had taken the fixed 
and unalterable determination never 
to meet her upon any occasion, 
either in public or private, since of 
these his royal highness was pleased 
to state himself to be the only judge. 
“ But, sir, lest itshould be by pos- 
ability supposed, that the words of 
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your royal highness can convey 
any insinuation from which I shrink, 
I am bound to demand of your 
royal highness what circumstances 
can justify the proceeding you have 
thus thought fit to adopt? 

« J] owe it to myself, to my daugh- 
ter, and to the nation, to which { 
am deeply indebted for the vindi- 
cation of my honour, to remind 
your royal highness of what you 
know ; that after open persecution, 
and mysterious inquiries upon un- 
defined charges, the malice of my 
enemies fell entirely upon them- 
selves; and that I was restored by 
the king, with the advice of his 
ministers, to the full enjoyment of 
my rank in his court, upon my com- 
plete acquittal. Since his majesty’s 
lamented illness, I have demanded, 
in the face of parliament and the 
country, to be proved guilty, or to 
be treated as innocent. I have been 
declared innocent—I will not sub- 
mit to be treated as guilty. — 

“« Sir, your royal highness may 
possibly refuse to read this letter. 
But the world mast know that I 
have written it; and they will see 
my real motives for forgoing, in 
this instance, the rights of my rank. 
Occasions however may arise (one 
I trust is far distant) when I must 
appear in public, and your royal 
highness must be present also. Can 
your royal highness have contem- 
plated the full extent of your de- 
claration? Has your royal high- 
ness forgotten the approaching mar- 
riage of our daughter, and the pos- 
sibility of our coronation? 

“© ] wave my rights in a case 
where I am not absolutely bound 
to assert them, in order to relieve 
the queen, as far as I can, from 
the painful situation in which she 
is placed by your royal highness ; 
not from any consciousness of 
blame, not from any doubt of the 
existence. 
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own worthiness to enjoy them. 

“ Sir, the time you te select- 
ed for this proceeding is calculated 
to make it peculiarly galling. 
Many illustrious strangers are al- 

ready arrived in England ; amongst 
others, as I am informed, the illus- 
trious heir of the house of Orange, 
who has announced himself to me 
as my future son-in-law. From 
their society [ am unjustly exclud- 
ed. Others are expected, of rank 
equal to your own, to rejoice with 
your royal highness in the peace 
of Europe. My daughter will, for 
the first time, appear in the splen- 
dour and publicity becoming the 
approaching nuptials of the pre- 
sumptive heiress of this empire. 
This season your royal highness 
has chosen for treating me with 
fresh and unprovoked indignity : 
and of all his majesty’s subjects, I 
alone am prevented by your royal 
highness at appearing in my 
lace to partgke of the general 
yoy, and am deprived of the indul- 
gence in those feelings of pride and 
affection permitted to every mother 
but me. I am, sir, 
Your royal highness’s faithful wife, 
* CAROLINE, P. 
* Cannaught House, May 26, 1814.” 

No notice being taken of this let- 
ter, the princess of Wales, about a 
week afterwards, addressed a letter 
to the speaker of the house of com- 
mons to the following purport: 
that his royal highness the prince 
regent had been advised to take 
steps for preventing her appearance 
at court; and to state his unalter. 
able determination never to meet 
the princess, either in public or pri- 
vate. The proceedings of 1807, 
and of last year, her royal high- 
ness considered to be in the perfect 
recollection of the house, as well 
as the ample vindication of her con- 





existence of those rights, or of my 





duct, to which those pr 
led. It was impossible for her roya} 
highness to conceal from 
what was the intention of the ad. 
vice given to the prince regent, of 
the probability of other 
pregnant with danger to the futur 
succession of the throne, and to the 
domestic peace and tranquillity of 
the realm. Whatever might be he 
own feelings, a sense of what wa 
due to her daughter, and to th 
interests of the country, induced 
her to communicate whavhad pay. 
ed to.the house of commons, He 
royal highness therefore inclosed 
copies of the communication be 
tween her majesty and herself, 
The proceedings in parliamentgg 
this subject have already been sta, 
ed at sufficient length: we shall 
not therefore recapitulate them, 
but our readers cannot fail to hare 
been struck with the nature of th 
termination of the complaints ¢ 
the princess of Wales to the house of 
commons. She complains that se 
has been treated in an unfair and 
degrading manner by the pri 
regent; that she is excluded from 
court, at a period when it mor 
than ever was necessary that she 
should appear there ; and that ths 
behaviour towards her was cot 
tinued notwithstanding her inne 
cence had_ been established, and 
his majesty had permitted her w 
come to court. It must be sup 
posed that, by laying these com 
plaints before the house of com 
mons, she meant to appeal to them 
as the representatives of the natiog 
and to call upon them to rescue her 
from the indignity and — 
under which she was suffering. 
Accordingly, at first a motion Wa 
made to address the prince reget 
praying that he would be graciout 
y pleased to acquaint the hous 


by whose advice he had <a 
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duced to form the unalterable reso- 
jution of never. meeting her royal 
highness the priricess of W ales, 
so in public or in private. Chis 
motion was however withdrawn, 
to be afterwards brought forward 
in case her royal highness was still 
excluded from the drawing-room. 
But when the subject was again In- 
troduced in the house of commons, 
the necessity of increasing the es- 
tablishment of her royal highness 
was much more insisted upon than 
the indignity and injustice under 
which she still laboured ; and the 
conclusion of the business was, that 
the prince regent consented to give 
her an increased allowance. 
It is impossible not to entertain 
a slight suspicion that an increased 
allowance entered into the motives 
for bringing forward the case of 
the princess of Wales: certainly 
her receiving this allowance before 
she was restored to her privileges, 
had very much the appearance that 
she was not averse to compromise 
her rights for money. The result 
was, that her royal highness fell 
very much in the public opinion ; 
and when afterwards she left the 
kingdom, suspicion was increased 
that her principal object in all that 
had passed was to vain an increas- 
ed allowance for the purpose of 
going abroad. Certainly, if she 
considered herself an injured wo- 
man, and if she looked tor redress 
only from making her cause popu- 
lary tye most impolitic step she 
could have taken was that which 
she actually took, for her absence 
will most effectually banish her 
from the minds of the people. Her 
real friends, as well as those who, 
besides viewing her as an injured 
and oppressed woman, considered 
her as very useful to them for their 
political purposes, strongly object- 
Ca leaving the country : 
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while the ministers, and probably 
also the prince regent, most gladly 
consented to silence her complaints 
by increasing her establishment, 
and beheld her departure with satis- 
faction. 

In the discussions which took 
place in parliament respecting the 
conduct of the prince regent to the 
princess of Wales, it was strongly 
contended, that neither the nation 
at large nor parliament ought te 
interfere in the business; that a 
quarrel between man and wife, 
which this undoubtedly was, was 
totally without the province:of the 
public ; and that interference, even 
if it were within their province, 
could only serve to irritate, and 
could not possibly smooth the wa 
to a reconciliation between the ih 
lustrious personages. With respect 
to the latter part of this observa- 
tion, it must be admitted that it is 
perfectiy true: public interference 
could fot be ot panar ye in, recon 
ciling them; and if there had been 
the slightest chance of this desira- 
ble event, it ought most scrupw 
lously to have been abstained from, 
But the objectof public interference 
was not to reconcile them, that 
being well known to be hopeless ; 
but to induce the regent to alter 
his treatment of the princess, and 
to allow her to intermix in those 
circles to which her rank as his 
consort entitled her. ‘This alone 
was the real object of public inter- 
ference; and that the public had 
a right to interfere on this occasion, 
and from this motive, will be suf- 
ficiently evident on the slightest 
reflection, ‘he prince and princess 
of Wales are not private persons ; 
nor can they be considered as such ; 
every part of their conduct ought 
to be regulated by them with a 
strict reference to their public cha- 
racter and functions: for it is ab~ 

O solutely 
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solutely impossible that what 1s 
usually called the private conduct 
of soverei or of those who are 
likely to be sovereigns, should not 
influence their public conduct. On 
this ground, therefore, the inter- 
ference of parliament in the dis- 
pute between the prince and, prin- 
cess of Wales was perfectly justi- 
fiable, even setting aside other con- 
siderations, such as that the person 
complaining was a foreigner, a 
female, and one who had already 
been followed by almost unremitted 
harsh treatment.—— But, whatever 
opinion may beformed respecting 
the propriety of public interference 
in this case, there can be little doubt 
that in what occurred with regard 
to the princess Charlotte of Wales 
the public were justified in feeling 
a more deep interest. This young 
princess, it was generally under- 
stood, had taken the part of her 
mother in the dispute between the 
regent and her ; and in constquence 
of this, as well (it is rumoured) 
as of the political bias of the prin- 
cess Charlotte not being perfectly 
such as her father approved, she 
has been kept much more retired 
and private than her rank and age 

ave her a right to expect she 
should be. Those who were ap- 
egg to superintend and direct 

er education were very often 
changed ; and it was understood 
that, from these and other causes, 
her situation was by no means 
agreeable to herself. Although 
the princess Charlotte had been 
hitherto educated in this retired 
manner, which, however it might 
have been favourable to her acqui- 
sition of knowledge; and to i 
freedom from the fashionable fol- 
lies of high life, could by no means 
be calculated to render her fit to 
reign, by giving her a knowledge 
of mankind, yet it was determined 


that she should marry. The choig 
of a proper husband for her wy 
necessarily confined to a few, asi 
was necessary he should be a pre 
testant, and many of the protestag 
princes of Germany had beanaaie 
pletely stripped of their territorig 
and rank by Bonaparte. The per 
son fixed upon was the y 
prince of Orange: he was recom 
mended by having been long a 
England, and consequently a 
quainted with the government and 
with the habits ath. peattinn of the 
people; by having received bis 
education at an English university; 
and by the connection betweenhis 
family and that of the reigni 
family of Great Britain. Besides 
he was favourably known to the 
British public by the courage whic 
he had displayed in the campaign 
of the peninsula under lord We 
lington. It never appeared, how 
ever, that he was very acce 
to the princess Charlotte of Wales; 
but as mutual attachment is seldom 
deemed «a requisite in royal map 
riages, it was imagined the matd 
would go on, notwithstanding any 
repugnance or indifference on her 
side. ‘The real objections of th 
princess to her intended husband 
have never been satisfactorily given 
to the public: she certainly & 
pressed a strong unwillingness 
leave the country, especially ata 
time when her mother required her 
countenance and consolation. 
objection it was endeavoured to gt 
over, by promising that her absence 
should be by no means permanent, 
but only for a very short cmt 
and that she should never be asked 
to go to Holland again. In thi 
the princess appeared at first © 
acquiesce, and the marriage 
tlemicuts were nearly drawn. 
denly however the princess 18 
to have expressed doubts as to the 
security 
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security tendered to her, that -she 
should not be obliged to reside 
longer than she wished in Holland, 
aie have @emanded that a clause 
should be inserted in the marriage 
contract, prohibiting her ever quit 
ting the kingdom on any account, 
orfor any time however short. To 
this the prince of Orange could not 
consent, as he was already engaged 
to the Dutch to take the princess 


among them for a short time, 
Such is the account which was 


given, and is generally believed to 
be correct; but we must confess it 
appears to us very unlikely, either 
that the princess could be really 
apprehensive that she would not be 
iliowed to return to England; or 
that the prince of Orange had it 
not in his power, or was not in- 
clined, to agree to the condition of 
the princess, rather than that the 
match should be broken off. How- 
ever this may be, the fact undoubr- 
ediy was that the match was broken 
off; and the natural consequence 
was, that the princess and her royal 
father were not disposed to look on 
one another so favourably or affec- 
tionately as they did before. As 
it was also rumoured, that some 
condition respecting her being al- 
lowed to visit her mother had been 
submitted and refused; and as the 
princess Charlotte, under the cir- 
cumstances in which she was 
placed, naturally looked to her 
mother for protection and advice, 
is too rendered the breach be- 
tween the father and daughter still 
wider, We have already mention- 
ed that those who had the super- 
intendance of the young princess’s 
education were very often changed. 
On this occasion it was deemed pro- 
per to remove the principal per.ons 
about her, either becanse they were 
‘uspected of forwarding her views, 
or because they were not disposed 
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or qualified to exercise that in- 
fluence over her, which was deemed 
necessary in order to render her 
more obedient to the will of her 
father. While the prince was en- 
gaged at Warwick House, the resi- 
dence of the princess Charlotte, 
iving instructions to those whom 
he intended to place over her, the 
princess took an opportunity of 
leaving the honse in a private man- 
ner; threw herself into a hackney 
coach, and sought refuge with her 
mother. She was however induced 
the next day to return, and was 
immediately removed from War- 
wick House to Carlton House ; and 
has since been under the more im- 
mediate superintendance of the 
prince, and of those whom he 
thought proper to place about her. 
In consequence of this transac- 
tion, the duke of. Sussex, in the 
house of lords, put several questions 
to the earl of Liverpool, as prime 
minister, respecting the communi- 
cation with her friends which the 
princess was permitted to keep up 
since her removal to Carlton House ; 
whether since her residence there 
she had been in the same state of 
liberty ; whether the use of the sea 
baths, which had been recommend: 
ed by the pliysicians last year, had 
been or would be allowed her; 
and lastly, whether, as her royal 
highness was now above 18 years 
of age, and past the age at which 
parliament recoznised the capabi- 
lity of persons of the royal family 
to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment without assist ince, there ex- 
isted any intention of forming an 
establishment for her royal high- 
ness suited to her station, and cal- 
culated to promote her communis 
cation with persons of high rank, 
with whom s must at some time 
associate, and over whom it might 
be her fate at a future period to 
O2 reign? 
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reign? The ear] of Liverpool re- 
fused to answer those questions ; 
and his refusal was approved and 
sanctioned by the lord chancellor. 
In consequence of this the duke of 
Sussex gave notice of a regul&r and 
formal motion on the subject; but 
he was afterwards induced to with- 
draw it. 

As the public were on many ac- 
counts very much interested in 
whatever related to the princess 
Charlotte, these circumstances were 
much and generally canvassed : by 
some her royal highness was great- 
ly blamed on account of the vio- 
lence of her temper, and her dis- 
inclination to accommodate herself 
to the wishes and the views of her fa- 
ther; by others, while the truth of 
this was admitted, it was contended 
that the measures adopted were by 
no means calculated to soften a 
violent temper, or to recall or cre- 
ate a spirit of obedience and filial af- 
fection; while others again thought 
that the princess had only acted as 
became her age and rank, and au- 
gured well from her firm and deter- 
mined conduct. 

Whatever opinion may be form- 
ed on this delicate subject, espe- 
cially while many particulars are 
unknown, or partially stated, all 
must agree in lamenting that each 
year instead of healing exasperated 
the differences among the royal 
family ; and those who were accus- 
tomed only ro the domestic peace 
and union which generally exist 
in the middle ranks of life, thought 
it strange that, in the royal family, 
there should not be a strong desire 
to exhibit to the nation a better ex- 
ample. At this time, too, there 
were reasons for not bringing for- 
ward these lamentable and degrad- 
ing differences, which did not pre- 
viously exist: we allude to the 
visit of the empcror Alexander, 
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the king of Prussia, and the other. 
lustrious strangevs, to this county 

It is not our intention to describe 
the manner in which they were» 
ceived, either by the prince or the 
people; suflice it to say, that te 
former seemed, to use a comme 
but rather a vulgar phrase, quip 
in his element while these j 
trious strangers were with him: 
fétes were given, more remarkable 
certainly for the extravagance tha 
for the taste with which they wee 
conducted ; and the people of th 
metropolis and its vicinity were e 
tertained in a manner which w 
should not have expected on th 
conclusion of a war which had 
been carried on for “ social orde 
and our holy religion ;’’ as the er 
tertainment given to the peopl 
could contribute only to their pr 
fligacy and dissipation. 

‘The impression left on the minds 
of the people of England by thee 
monarchs, especially by the empe 
ror of Russia, was highly favours 
ble: there was in him little of th 
outward show of royalty: not but 
that they could assume it when & 
was necessary; but so far wer 
they from being fond of it fori 
own sake, that they seemed never 
better pleased than when they 
could lay it aside. There wasike 
wise about them a wonderful & 
gree of activity, both of body and 
mind: the emperor of Russia, ® 
particular, visited every p.ace wher 
he could see any of those mechanr 
cal improvements for which ts 
country is so famed; and he did 
not carelessly and ignorantly 
spect them; on the contrary, bt 
examined them minutely ; he & 
quired into their construction, 8% 
and advantages; and the benefit 
ing his own country by incon 
these improvements into it, seem 
always the object most near andi 
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teresting to his thoughts. The 
impressions which these monarchs 
received during their residence here, 
must on the whole have been fa- 
yourable to the English character ; 
for, though they were fatigued with 
the boisterous and overpowering 
manner in which the populace 
crowded round them whcerever 
they went, they must have wit- 
nessed a greater degree of down- 
right and warm honesty of heart, 
of consciousness of the real rank of 
man, and of comfort and cleanli- 
ness, than any part of the continent 
exhibits, 

Whatever relates to Ireland 
must always be interesting to those 
who know what the inhabitants of 
that country might be made, and 
what they actually are. Some per- 
sons, indeed, affect to believe that 
the Irish are naturally so vicious, 
that no measures of government, 
no length of time, could reform 
them : but how these people would 
ridicule the notion that the Turks 
were naturally so bad that they 
could not be made better! If such 
atl opinion were broached, would 
they not immediately reply, that 
the fault was with the government, 
not with nature? At the same time 
it must be admitted that the Irish 
catholics (for in speaking of the 
Irish they are to be principally if 
notexclusively considered) in many 
respects conduct themselves as if 
they thought that it would be better 
to irritate than to sooth the English 
hope ee bepred to augment 

an to diminish the evils of which 
they complain, This character ap- 

f¢s more particularly to the ca- 
tholic committee of Ireland, whose 
serge etal: oe 
most conscienti : ane here 
wrmethonn “aes - respectable 
miiaioned an last volume we 
e violent Irish ca- 
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tholics rejoiced at the failure of the 
bill brought into parliamentfortheir 
relief, which they represented as an 
insult to the religion whose pro< 
fessors it was mended to relieve. 


In this opinion of the bill they 


expected they would receive the 
sanction of the pope: but if his opi- 
nion were to be gathered from that 
of monsignore Quarantotti, presi« 
dent of the sacred missions in his 
absence, it was strongly adverse to 
them. 
letter he styled the bill which was 
rejected, a most desirable measure, 
which, if it were to be passed into a 
law, the catholics ought not onlyto 
receive with pleasure, but to yield 
to their sovereign and to both houses 
of parliament unteigned gratitude, 
and to show themselves by their fu- 
ture conduct worthy of so great an 
indulgence. In his letter he lays 
down this maxim,—upon which, 
however, it is vain and absurd to 
expect that the Irish will act while 
they labour under civil as well as 
religious 
should not mix themselves with 
civil affairs : he admits that the go- 
vernment ought to be freed from 
every reasonable donbt of the fide- 
lity, submission and allegiance of 
those who profess the catholic reli- 
gion ; and more especially of those 
who are admitted to holy orders, or 
raised to the episcopal rank; that, 
with respect to the latter, it would 
be reasonable and just that the kin} 
should name commissioners to exa- 
ymine whether the candidates were 
perfectly unexceptionable in point 
of loyalty and obedience to the 
laws; that foreigners, or those who 
had not resided within the realm for 
five years, should not be admitted 
to the exercise of ecclesiqstical 
functions; that, on the death or 
promotion of a bishop, the clergy 
of the diocese should recommend to 


In an official and public 
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the a person as successor, and, 
if dienoected, should recommend 
others until the king should be sa- 
tisfied; and that the king’s com- 
missioners should inspect all letters 
which might pass between the Ro- 
man see and the catholic clergy in 
the British dominions, under such 
restrictions only as were suggested 
in the late bill. 

It is easy to perceive that the 
writer of this letter is, in fact, dis- 
posed to concede the veto ; and it was 
therefore not to be expected that he 
would have much influence with the 
Irish catholics. Such was the case; 
and those men who were represented 
as so devoted to the pope, and so en- 
tirely governed by the authority of 
the church, were found refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of the 
pope’s representative. This diffe- 
rence of opinion necessarily weaken- 
ed their cause; and as the catholic 
committee still went on in the same 
violent manner, refusing that li- 
berty and toleration to others which 
they claimed for themselves, and at 
the same time accusing one an- 
other of insincerity, it is not to be 
wondered at if the catholic cause 
in Ireland rather retroceded than 
advanced during the year 1814. 

The only ciacumstances in which 
the condition of Ireland appeared 
to be improved, was its agriculture : 
it was ascertained by the evidence 
and the documents laid before the 
epmimittee of the house of com- 
mons on the corn trade, that the 
importation of wheat from Ireland 
into Great Britain had very mach 
increased within these few years; 
and that this increased importation 
was Owing to a spirit of.agricultural 
mprovement which had pervaded 
many parts of that island. But 
much still remains to be done, even 
for the agriculture of Ireland; for 
how can improvements be perma. 





nent, or carried on with that spirit 
and to that extent which will render 
them advantageous both to the ip, 
dividuals concerned and to the na. 
tion at large, while it is actually 
dangerous in many parts to take a 
farm, since the dispossession of g 
native, or an advance of rent, wil] 
expose the new comer to assagsina, 
tion? In fact, till the minds and 
the morals of the Irish nation are 
improved, it is in vain to expect, 
either that the soil will be as pro. 
ductive as nature seems to have ip. 
tended it should be, or that the in. 
habitants will be as happy in them. 
selves, and as high among Euro. 
pean nations, as their warm hearts 
and excellent talents entitle them 
to be. 

Bat we cannot unfold the causes 
of the low condition in which Ire 
land has so long been placed, or of 
the discontents that constantly agis 
tate her peasantry, more fully or 
satisfactorily than by laying before 
our readers the substance of the 
charge of justice Fletcher at the 
Tipperary assizes :—in it there un 
doubtedly are some exaggerations, 
and some partial and unfounded 
statements; .but on the whole it 
lays open many of the most fruiifal 
sources of Ireland’s grievances 
which the British government ought 
to redress, not merely from a wish 
to benefit that country alone, but 
Britain also ; for the strength and 
happiness of Ireland will most ma 
terially add to the strength and hap- 
piness of Britain, _ 

His lordship made some prelimt- 
nary observations on the ge 
duty of the grand juror’s offices 
bound as he was from the station m@ 
which he was placed, between the 
government and the people, © % 
scrupulous inquiry into the gr 
of every matter of presentment 


After his lordship had expatiated Ss 
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this topic, he proceeded to notice 
more particularly the state of the 


country. From the appearance of 


the calendar, although the quantity 
of criminal business was very great, 
he found it had been exceeded on 
recent occasions, and hoped he 
might congratulate’ the country, 
from this comparison, that some im- 
vement had fortunately taken 
ace in the public manners. If, 
wever, unhappily, the country 
continned to be disturbed, notwith- 
standing the enactment of law after 
law, enforcing a coercion unknown 
to the constitution, it showed most 
clearly that the check against this 
contagion was to be found only in 
the exertions of the upper classes. 
He had often heard it sneeringly 
observed of the Irish character, that, 
contrary to all other countries, they 
had become more barbarous as they 
increased in that wealth and those 
comforts which tended to civilise all 
the rest of the world. How the 
system of ouirage which took place 
among the lower orders here was to 
be accounted for, he did not know. 
It could not be extenuated or justi- 
fied any where ; but in other places 
with which he was familiar there 
were many natural causes to which 
this unfortunate spirit of insubordi- 
nation could naturally be referred. 
The severe and heavy burdens to 
which the peasantry were liable ex- 
cited that irritation and ferocity, 
against which the state of ignorance 
ey were suffered to grovel in, 
without care or education, offered 
correction to prevent a deluded 
people from exposing themselves to 
the punishment of those laws which 
set at defiance. Much also was 

to be attributed to the enormous 
is of lands, occasioned by the de- 
Pk of paper money, and extraor- 
for ait calls occasioned by the war 
the produce of the earth, by 
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which every necessary of life in. 
creased so much in its value, He 
repeated, that the prosperity. of the 
country brought mischief to the 
peasant: after his landlord and his 
taxes he had the clergyman and the 
proctor; the latter, who was paid, 
with execrations, for an agency that 
was odious; and the former paid 
with reluctance by those to whom, 
as a pastor, they looked for no spi- 
ritual comfort. It was not, his 
lordship emphatically said, to be 
understood, that in any case the 
established clergyman got the full 
value of his tithes; but it was not 
to be wondered at that much dis. 
satisfaction should be excited by the 
tithes-farmer, who kept to himself 
so great a portion of what he ex- 
acted from the poor under the title 
of the clergyman. ‘This latter 
class, his lordship sait, ought, for 
their own sakes, to establish a sy 
stem as moderate as consisted with 
their situation; for surely, in point 
of personal interest, it was wise in 
them to secure a certain income by 
encouraging tillage under moderate 
charges, rather than drive the 
farmer to a system of pasturage, 
by which, under the agistment law, 
the tithes would be lost altogether. 
From this countenance and kind- 
ness, from a wise, liberality in the 
landlords, the tenantry would na- 
turally be led, during the present 
state of depression in the value of 
their produce, to look for assistance 
and encouragement ; and the land- 
lords could not well set up any ar- 
gument to resist this ge to their 
consideration, when they reflected 
on the failure of the corn bill, to 
the protection of which the farmer 
had looked with so much hope and 
anxiety. But no man on these ac- 
counts, or any of them, was to 
violate the laws: and: it was only 
by the exertions of such men as he 
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then addressed, that the advantages 
and blessings of that peace and 
obedience were to be expected, in 
the improvement of which they had 
no excuse for apathy or relaxation. 
In other counties, his lordship said, 
he foundalso that murmurs and dis- 
contentarose from the conduct of the 
clergy ,notof the established church, 
looking for an increase of those vo- 
luatary- contributions from which 
they derived their only support; and 
in some of those places the lower or- 
ders had notbeen refrained from acts 
of violence to preventexactions. But 
if every man in the higher ranks of 
life would individually exert himself, 
it would be easy to come at the root 
of all those evils of which we com- 
plained. To effect this, the greatand 
opulent landholder, instead of stand- 
ing at his post ready at all times to 
support the laws of his country and 
to promote its peace and prosperity, 
should not desert that country to 
spend its produce in another, and 
leave his tenantry to the manage- 
ment of a griping agent, whose only 
object was by misrepresentation and 
deception to grasp all he could for 
the gratification of his own avarice. 
It was to men such as he was ad- 
dressing thatit particularly belonged 
to have 2 close and watchful eye on 
the conduct of the magistracy, in the 
exercise of those powers which, in 
fact, superseded the old constitution. 
They were on the spot, and could 
trace every mischief that arose from 
zealor supineness, ‘The latter was, 
in all cases, reprehensible and dis- 
graceful: the former became baneful 
only when it brought an over vigi- 
lance of power into action to admi- 
nister to some private purpose; 
when men cram the gaols with their 
miserable fellow-creatures, merely 
to show the extravagance of their 
loyaky. Nothing, said his lord- 
ship, could beget amongst the mul- 


titude a proper respect for the laws, 
more than the observation that the 
scales of justice were too stead 

and firmly placed to be warped by 
any little feelings of cabal or party, 
But of the two descriptions of meg 
to whom he alluded, he did nog 
know whether the apathy of the one 
or the vigilance pe the other was 
more criminal or mischievous. His 
lordship earnestly recommended a 
strict frugality in the admeasuri 

of those public burdens which g 
was compulsory for them to la 
upon the country; and not a shi 

ling which was not imperiously 
called for, would, he hoped, be 
imposed by them: he trusted that 
not a single pound would be raised 
upon the country to gratify that vile 
spirit of jobding, which he had wit. 
nessed in other counties ; but, on 
the contrary, that the gentlemen 
whom he addressed would be go- 
verned by the most conscientious 
scruple in levying the public mo- 
ney, and by the minutest scrutiny 
in inquiring into its fair and just 
expenditure, This part of chet 
duty was one, his lordship said, in 
which the capacity even of the peas 
sant was capable of forming a 
proper estimate; and every man’s 
reasoning would point out to him 
where grants were made for the 
purpose of public convenience and 
accommodation, or to put money 
into the private pockets of indiv» 
duals; for it was impossible that 
the peasant should not feel, at the 
means which should administer to 


the hunger and nakedness of his’ 


children, being diverted to any of 
those improper purposes, or submit 
to the discontented sentiment, that 
all law was made against him, 
no law for him. Let him, said his 
lordship, have, from bodies such as 
you, the protection he claims at 
your hands, and no such anworet 
ca 
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‘dea will ever arise in his mind.— 
Let him see that all public grants 
are for public purposes, and to pro- 
mote general intercourse, and you 
encourage him to bear up against 
his burdens. His lordship was glad 
to bear testimony, that he no where 
found, accompanying the most dis- 
graceful outrages, any thing like a 
conspiracy against the government, 
or a correspondence with that great 
bad power, whose state was fallen, 
he hoped, never to rise again. His 
lordship directed the most particu- 
lar attention of the grand jury to 
the subject of private distillation— 
an evil which struck at the reve- 
nue, which it defrauded to the 
amount of #vo millions of money in 
the year; at the comforts of all 
classes of life, by rendering it neces- 
sary to resort to other sources of 
taxation in order to meet the losses 
occasioned by this fraud ; and at 
the morals of the poor, who were 
become so perfectly familiarized 
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with perjury in defending them. 
selves and their neighbours against 
prosecutions for this offence, that 
all the sanction of an oath was obli- 
terated in the districts where it was 
practised. His lordship again ad- 
verted to the sitwation of the lower 
orders, and the ample means pos- 
sessed by the higher classes of ame- 
liorating their condition; and of 
rendering them at home as valua- 
able for the domestic virtues of 
peace and industry, as they were 
eminent and exemplary in every 
other country for their bravery, 
their generosity, and their talent. 
Unfortunately, said his lordship, 
hitherto there had been a concur- 
rence of too many causes to bruta- 
lize the Irish character, and we 
think ourselves justified in treating 
them as brutes. Instead of feeling 
sui prise at finding them so wild, so 
thoughtless, and so ungovernable 
as they were, the wonder seemed to 
be that theircharacter was notworse. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


Enterprises of the Allics against France—TIntroductory Remarks—The Allies 
cross the Khine—1 heir Address to the French Nation—Their first Successes— 
Bonaparte’s, Measures—State of Affairs towards the latter End of January— 
Bonoparte leaves Paris—Situasion of the two Armies, and 2 yen for 

e 


Batile— Battle of the \st of February at Brienne—Indcfatigab 


E-vertions of 


Blucher— Batile of Laon—Remarks on the Conduct of the Austrians—Ne- 
§ctiations at Chatillon broken off—Bonaparte defeated. 


N the great and unparalleled 

drama which was to decide the 
fate of Europe, there were two mo- 
mentous pauses, during which all 
who felt an interest in the peace, in- 
dependence and happiness of this 
most valuable portion of the world 
could not but experience conside- 
table uneasiness and alarm :—we 
allude to the pause which took 


Place afier the expulsion of the’ 


French from Russia; and to the 
subsequent pause that took place 
when the French were driven across 
the Rhine into their own country. 
Many, who were deemed well- 
informed, cool, and even impar- 
tial judges, were of opinion that, 
after the most disastrous and dis- 
graceful campaign in Russia, Bo- 
naparte would never be able apuin 
to face the allies, but must rely en- 
urely 
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tirely on their forbearance, if he con- 
tinued in ion of the French 
throne. This opinionthey grounded 
on several circumstances: they ar- 

that as Bonaparte possessed 
a hold on the Pend ' nation solely 
through their national vanity and 
love of military reputation and 
dominion, as soon as he had expe- 
rienced disgsacelul defeat to such a 

as Ebel done in Russia, 
he would necessarily lose the sup- 
port and zeal of the French nation ; 
and moreover, that, even if he did 
not lose this support and zeal, he 
would be totally unable to replace 
the army which he had lost in 
Russia; while the allies, on the con- 
trary, accumulating numbers as 
they advanced through Germany, 
would be more than ever a match 
for France. When, however, Bo- 
naparte did succeed in collecting a 
large army, and advanced into 
Saxony and Prussia, while the al- 
lies, apparently, were far behind 
him in military force, apprehension 
was. again excited, that he would 
recover his ascendency, and that 
the slavery and misery of Europe 
would be riveted in stronger chains 
than those which before existed. 
And it is indeed probable, that, if 
Bonaparte had learnt experience by 
his Russian campaign,—if he had 
learned to soften the obstinacy 
and countroul the impetuosity of 
his character, he might have re- 
gained his superiority. But he had 
only become more obstinate and 
impetuous by defeat; and acting at 
Dresden and Leipzig exactly in the 
same manner in which he had done 
in Russia, he experienced the same 
fate: his second army was annihi- 
lated; Germany, Holland, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, were freed: 
he was deserted by one of his most 
celebrated generals, whom he had 
raised to the throne of Naples; and 


the close of the year 1813 saw him, 
stript of ny power and in q 
great degree of military reputa. 
tion, confined within the limits of 
ancient France. 

Sull it was to be apprehended 
that, before he was finally and com, 
pletely subdued, the struggle would 
be arduous and dreadful; he might 
revive, like Anteus when he touch. 
ed his native earth; and within 
France itself, the allies might again 
experience all those calamities and 
disasters which they had experi. 
enced at the commencement of the 
revolution. This, however, evi 
dently depended upon several cir. 
cumstances; particularly on the 
conduct of Bonaparte himself, on 
the disposition of the French nas 
tion towards him, and on the be. 
haviour of the allies. If Bonaparte 
moderated his ambition—if he dis. 
rma a readiness to restore the 

lessings of peace to France—only 
called upon them to continue the 
war till an honourable peace might 
be obtained—he might, perhaps, 
could they be convinced of his sine 
cerity, have roused the French na- 
tion to fresh exertions. But, onthe 
other hand, it was to be considered 
that France was exhausted in every 
respect ; she was stripped almost 
entirely of her military population; 
the war, hitherto little burdensome 
to her in a pecuniary point of view, 
was now coming within her own 
territories, and therefore must be 
supported by herself; while past, 
experience forbad the French people 
from giving any credence to 
protestations of Bonaparte, that he 
now was desirous of peace. Most, 
however, depended on the beha 
viour of the allies: if they acted as 
they had done at the commence 
ment of the revolution; if it was 
apprehended in France, that they 
wished to force the old dynasty 
upos 
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them, or to restore the con- 
Freated and sold property of the 


emigrants, it was naturally to be 
expected that the French, notwith- 
standing all their sufferings, would 
rally round Bonaparte; and the 
consequences of a whole nation 
rising Up in arms, especially such 
anation as the French, had already 
been wofully experienced. The 
campaign of the year 1814 was 
therefore looked forward to with 
great interest, not unmingled with 
apprehension. In the opinion of 
some, the allies tariwd too long 
after the battle of Leipzig before 
they advanced towards Trance: 
but it ought to have been recol- 
lected, that in the campaign they 
had suffered much ; that they were 
now about to carry the war into 
the country of an enemy; and that 
therelore many preparations as well 
aswell disposed,and combined plans 
were indispensably necessary. At 
length, on the 20th of December 
1813 the allies crossed the Rhine, 
and entered the French territory, 
with an invading army of 150,000 
men; and the next day they issued 
a proclamation well calculated to 
answer the purposes of their inva- 
son: in this proclamation they 
declared that, though victory had 
conducted them into France, they 
had not come to make war upon 
her ; their wish and object were, 
simply, to repel far from them the 
yoke that the French government 
endeavoured to impose on their 
respective countries; countries 
which possessed the same rights to 
Independence and happiness as 
Frarice, As conquest and splen- 
dour were not their objects, they 

erefore called upon the magis- 

tes, land owners, and cultiva- 
tors, to remain at their homes; as 


the progress and sta y ot the allied ar- 


mies would be chat acterized by the 
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maintenance of public order, ree 
spect to private property, and the 
most severe discipline: notwith- 
sanding all they had suffered, they 
were not animated by a spirit of 
vengeance; they knew haw to di- 
stinguish and separate the ruler of 
France from France herself; to 
him they attributed all their cala- 
mities ; and not even were they 
disposed to retaliate on the French 
nation any of those calamities which 
the revolution had brought on 
Europe. While Bonaparte never 
made war but for the purpose of 
conquest, and to gratify his ambi- 
tion, other counsels presided over 
the allied monarchs: they in- 
deed were ambitious; they indeed 
sought glory: but their ambition 
and glory were of a very opposite 
character from those of Bonaparte ; 
the only conquest which was the 
object of their ambition and glory 
was that of peace; but not sucha 
peace as Bonaparte had often 
mocked Europe with ;. but a peace 
which should secure to their own 
people, to France and to Europe, 
a state of real repose. “* Wehoped 
to find it before touching the soil of 
France ; we come hither in quest 
of it !” 

Much was naturally expected 
from this proclamation ; especially 
if the allies, on their first entrance 
into France, acted strictly and con- 
scientiously up to the spirit of it. 
They had been accused of dilatori- 
ness in their motions ; but no sooner 
had they crossed the Rhine, than 
this accusation could no longer just- 
ly be made. Marshal Blucher’s 
army crossed this river in three 
columns; general St. Priest at 
Coblentz, who made himself mas- 
ter of that town, and took 500 pri- 
soners: generals Langeron and 
D’Yorck passed at Caub, and took 
Bingen, forcing a strong posgeeey 
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and defeating a corps of the ene- 
my; and general Sacken passed at 
Manheim, and drove the enemy 
from an entrenched position. The 
whole amount of Blucher’s army 
was 80,000 men; while at the 
same time Brabant was entered by 
an army of 50,000 men, to co-ope- 
rate with which a_ considerable 
force was sent frem England. But 
it was not only with her trocps and 
money that this country was de- 
termined to assist the allies in their 
glorious purpose of restoring peace 
and tranquillity to Europe: as it 
was natural to suppose that the 
downfall of Bonaparte, or, if he 
displayed a sincere desire for peace, 
a treaty with him would take place, 
it Was proper, in either case, that 
Britain, who had done so much, 
and who was so much interested in 
che result, should have a person 
well acquainted with her real in- 
terests, present with the allied ar- 
mies. lord Castlereagh was ac- 
cordingly selected for this purpose ; 
and we shall afterwards ' have 
abundant proofs, that no other per- 
son could have been selected, bet- 
ter qualified for this high and ar- 
duous mission, 

Let us now turn our attention to 
Bonaparte in Paris. He still remain- 
ed there, notwithstanding the sacred 
territory of France was invaded ; 
nor was there any evidence that he 
was effectually preparing to meet 
the allied armtes: he did not even 
boast of his means: it was indeed 
stated that there were 12,000 men 
at Metz, but that was the largest 
number stated to be any where, 
except at Paris. Indeed he seemed 
to be reduced to the necessity of 
adopting language, in his address to 
the French nation, very different 
from that which he had former- 
ly employed ;—« Bearn, Alsace, 
Franche Comté, are invaded. I 


call upon the French to succour the 
French. Peace, and the deliver. 
ance of our territory, ought to be 
our rallying cry: the question is now 
no more to recover the comouests oxy 
have made.” 

Notwithstanding, however, thig 
change of tone in Bonaparte, he 
found the French nation very re. 
Inctant in coming forward against 
the allies; and 2 regular armies 
which still remained to him wer 
by no means equal to cope with 
them: they therefore advanced 
into France «ith little or no oppo. 
sition or resistance. By the middle 
of January, part of the allied army 
occupied Langres, an ancient and 
considerable town 100 miles with- 
in the French frontier: until the 
allies reached this town, there was 
not a shot fired at them by any 
but the military; but here the in- 
habitants fired at them, though 
without effect. The principal 
French armies which Bonaparte 
had been able to collect, were 
under the command of marshals 
Victor and Marmont: the former 
advanced into Alsace, where he 
met the Bavarians under general 
De Wrede: the French, however, 
were compelled to evacuate this 
province, and, being pursued by 
the Bavarians, they were brought 
to action in Lorraine ; the engage 
ment was severe, and long con« 
tested: but at length the lrench 
were defeated with great loss, and 
retreated on Luneville. The 
Cossacks, according to their u 
custom, were greatly in advanet 
and by the middle of January had 
pushed on between Epinal and 
Nancy. That these troops should 
have been able to come so nea 
Paris, is a convincing proof of the 
inadequacy of Bonaparte’s means 
effectually to repel the allies. The 
second French army, under 
co. 
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command of Marmont, was order- 
ed to oppose the advance of Blu- 
cher ; but neither in relative force 
gor equipment was It equal to this 
ebiect. Marmont therefore retreat- 
ed before the Prussian general to 
the Saare, behind which river, and 
within the frontiers of Old France, 
he took up a position: his retreat 
was much harassed on one flank 
by count Sacken, who occupied 
Worms, Spires, and Deux Ponts ; 
while on the other flank he was 
approached by general D’Yorck, 
who occupied ‘reves and Saar- 
Louis. From this sketch it ts 
evident, that even within a month 
after the allies had crossed the 
Rhine they had approached with- 
in no considerable distance of ‘Paris, 
while the French armies which bo- 
naparte had hitherto been able to 
collect were by no means adequate 
to resist them. 

Before the end of January the 
situation of Bonaparte was still 
more desperate and degrading: at 
that sime, Marmont had fled to 
Verdun; Victor to Commercy ; 
Mortier to Chaumont, and Mac- 
donald to Namur; while the al- 
lies occupied Lorraine, as far as 
the Meuse; all Alsace, Franche 
Comté, and yreat part of Bur- 
gundy. Under these circumstances 
Bonaparte still remained at Paris ; 
and, being unable to rouse the 
French nation, at last determined 
to sue for peace. ‘The allied sove- 
reigns bad taken up their head- 
quarters at Chatillon ; and thither 
Caulincourt was ordered by Bona- 
parte to proceed, to nevotinte a 
peace: butias lord Castlereagh had 
not yet joined the allied sovereigns, 
the French ambassador was obliged 
to await his arrival. 

In consequence of the rapid ad- 
vance of the allies, and the total 
indifference of the French nation to 
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the apparently approaching. fate of 
Bonaparte, the Bourbon ffnily na- 
turally began to be reanimated with 
the hopes that they would at last be 
restored to their country. The 
allies, indeed, had carefully abs- 
tained from even intimating to the 
French nation that they wished the 
restoration of the Bourbons; on 
the contrary, at this period there 
was reason to believe that they 
were willing to treat with Bona- 
parte. ‘The English government, 
though more averse to make peace 
with him, yet were not disposed to 
go against the plans of the allies; 
but it was generally believed that 
the prince regent was strongly in- 
clined to support the cause of the 
Bourbons. Louisthe XVITIth him. 
sclf was unable, from age and in- 
firmity, to take an active part in 
the restoration of himself and 
family: but Monsieur, the duke 
d’Angouléme, and the duke de Ber- 
ri, more yourg, active, and ene 
terprising, embarked for the con- 
tinent towards the end of January. 
In the midst of these difficulties 
and dangers, Bonaparte still re- 
mained at Paris, His stay there was 
accounted for in different ways: 
some were disposed to think that 
he was so completely bewildered 
and astounded at the imminence 
and magnitude of his danger, as to 
be totally deprived of all his facul- 
ties ; others conceived that he was 
engaged at Paris in preparing those 
measures that would effectually 
serve to defeat the allies: and in 
this idea they were confirmed by 
the recollection, that on many 
former occasions he had been si- 
lent, and apparently inactive, at the 
very period when he was about to 
burst forth with renewed energy. 
The truth probably was, that he 
was afraid to leave Paris: he well 
knew that at this city the seeds of 
dis. 
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discontent and dissatisfaction were 
not only more abundant, but of 
more rapid vegetation, than in | 
other part of Fr ance; and that i, 
on his leaving Paris, that city rose 
against him, his fate was inevitably 
sealed. ‘That he had lost his usual 
energy, in the midst of his dangers, 
was by no means true; as, while 
he continued in Paris, he. was con- 
stantly employed in endeavouring 
to recruit his armies, and to re. 

lenish his finances: in the former 

e¢ Was not so unsuccessful as in the 
latter ; troops he obtained, though 
not in sufficicnt numbers, nor of 
the best description; but his finances 
were in a most deplorable state; and 
to add to his disasters in this re- 
© a before the end of January 


national bank of France en- . 


countered such difficulties as a- 
mounted nearly to a stoppage. 
This evil Bonaparte was by no 
means calculated to remedy, even 
under more favourable circum- 
stances; he had no idea of any 
thing but force ; or if force could 
not possibly be applied, as in the 
present instance, his measures dis- 
played the profoundest ignorance 
of political economy. By the re- 
port of the directors of the bank, it 
appeared that their ready money 
amounted only to 600,000/.,, which, 
from the eagerness of the holders 
of notes to Beak payment, would 
be exhausted in a few days, In 
order, therefore, to prevent the 
draining of the bank, it was an- 
nounced that, whatever number of 
notes might be presented for pay- 
ment in the course of a day, not 
more than 20,0002. would be paid ; 
and that no one could apply to the 
bank to change bank notes, unless 
he were the bearer of a number 
which had been delivered to him 
by the mayor of his quarter. 

At length on the 25th of Janu. 


ary Bonaparte leit Paris, having 
been preceded on the 19th by Ber 
thier, and having previously cog, 
fided the regency, during his ah 
sence, to Maria Louisa.——'The 
French armies about this time 
were assembling within the line of 
the Meuse; Chaions on the Marne 
being the point towards -which Mag. 
donald, Marmont, Victor and Mor. 
tier were retreating from differen: 
quarters. ‘The allied armies at the 
same time were concentrating and 
pressing on the same point: Ble 
cher by the way of Nancy and Toul; 
and Schwartzenberg, who had the 
chief command of the Austrian and 
Russian armies, by Langres and 
Chautfiont. About the end of this 
month the two grand armies of the 
allies came entirely into communi 
cation ;‘ when it was determined by 
®1e allied sovereigns, as a mark of 
their special confidence in marshal 
Blucher, to place at his disposal the 
Austrian corps of general Giulay 
and of the prince of Wurtemberg. 
The French army at this time were 
strongly posted, with their right at 
Dienville, about three miles above 
Brienne; their centre at the vil- 
lage of La Rotherie, and their left 
towards ‘T'remilly ; a village and 
wood in front of their left being 
also occupied. Marshal Blucher, 
having been reinforced, made his 
dispositions to attack the enemy; 
and on the Ist of February general 
Sacken moved from Trannes in two 
columns; the first on Dienville, the 
second on La Rotherie, while a re 
serve of 6000 Russians w :s posted 
on the heights bet ween Trannes and 
Maison. The whole of the force of 
the allies which they brought into 
action on this occasion amoun 
to between 70 and 80,0CO men; 
that of the enemy was about the 
same streagth, consisiing of the 
corps of Victor, Marmont, and “ee 
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ier. Both Bonaparte and Berthier 
were engaged in the contest; and 
on the other side the emperor of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, and 

‘nce Schwartzenberg were specta- 
tors of it: it was indeed the first 


grand engagement within the 
rench territory. 
After some skirmishing and can- 


nonading in the plain, an obstiriate 
contest began on the left, for the 
position of La Giberie, which the 
prince of Wurtemberg at length 
succeeded incarrying. Bonaparte, 
fully aware of the importance of this 
position, endeavoured to remedy 
the disaster by moving a corps to 
the left; but in this movement he 
was prevented by the watchfulness 
and skill of marshal Blucher, who 
drew the whole of the force under 
Sacken towards the centre, leaving 
count Giulay alone to attack Dien- 
ville. In consequence of this move- 
ment on the part of Blucher, a most 
desperate engagement took place at 
La Rotherie, which formed the key 
of the enemy’s disposition. At this 
place Bonaparte led on his troops 
im person, and at first was success- 
ful: but the allies fought with most 
determined perseverance and cou- 


‘ rage; they knew that they fought 


unger the eye of thtir sovereigns ; 
and they were moreover animated 
by the'example of Blucher, whose 
great prowess and skill were on this 
occasion whetted by his deadly anti- 
pathy to Bonaparte. 

At La Rotherie the combat lasted 
till ten at night, when the Russians 
remained masters of the town; 
though the French held the ground 
beyond it, and at midnight of the 
Ist of February were in possession 
of the heights of Brienne. It was 
dot, however, till two hours after 
the Russians became masters of La 
Xotherie that general Giulay suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of Di- 
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enville. Such was the result of the 
battle of the Ist of February. 

About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 2d, Bonaparte, being 
completely baffled in all his at- 
tempts to reoccupy the village of 
La Rotherie, notwithstanding he 
himself directed the attack of the 
young guards on that place, where 
he was Opposed in person by mar- 
shal Blucher, decided upon a re- 
treat, with the loss of 73 pieces of 
cannon and 4000 prisoners. He 
drew off his troops in two columns, 
one upon Lesmont, and the other 
upon Lassicourt. They were fol. 
lowed at day-break by part of the 
allied army; and the French were 
compelled to continue their retreat 
on ‘l'royes, and thence on Nogent. 
On the 5th of February the corps 
of Macdonald was defeated by 
D’Yorck, between Vitry and Cha- 
lons, with the loss of 3 cannon and 
several hundred prisoners. 

The allies were determined not 
to lose the fruits of their victories 
by delay : on the 7th they occupied 
Troyes, one of the richest and most 
considerable towns in France. The 
circumstances attending their occu- 
patien of this town fully confirmed 
his opinion that the people of France 
were indifferent to the fate of their 
emperor; for, notwithstanding all 
his promises of peace, all his re- 
presentations of the cruelties of the 
allies, and especially of the Cos- 
sacks, and notwithstanding he in- 
voked them by every thing which 
he thought dear to Frenchmen te 
rise en masse, they were in almost 
every instance immoveable, main- 
taining a most rigid and inflexible 
neutrality. 

In this disposition they were un- 
doubtedly confirmed by the beha- 
viour of the allied troops, as well as 
by the conduct of the allied sove- 
reigns ; for the most strict and or- 
derly 
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derly discipline was preserved ; and 
in no cases, except where the inha- 
bitants fired on them, did they reta- 
liate on Frenchmen the cruelties 
which their respective countries had 
suffered from them. That the so- 
vereigns were sincere in their dese 
for peace, was sufficiently manifest- 
ed by their treating with Bona- 
parte at the very time that their 
armies were victorious in the very 
heart of France; for the negotia- 
tions still continued; and it was 
afterwards known that the ambi- 
tion and madness of Bonaparte 
were the only causes which pre- 
vented them from terminating in 
ce. 

After the battle of Brienne, the 
prince of Schwartzenberg fixed his 
head-quarters at Troyes, and mar- 
shal Blucher ata place about twen- 
ty miles to the north of Troyes.— 
It was naturally suppdsed that the 
latter would follow the course of 
the river Aube, until he united his 
army with that under the prince in 
the neighbourhood of Novent, and 
after the junction force Bonaparte 
to fight. But the plan of Blucher 
was different: from the banks of 
the Aube he marclied northwards 
in the direction of the Lower 
Marne. About the same time Bo- 
naparte, accompanied by Ney, Mor- 
tier and Marmont, eft Nogent, and, 
proceeding 30 miles to the north, 
attacked a Russian corps and tock 
the whole of them prisoners. On 
the following day the head-quarters 
of Bluchcr were at Bergeres: on 
the 15th he advanced to attack 
Marmont at Etoges, who had be- 
tween 8 and 9000 men. ‘lhe ene- 
my however gradually retired, his 
rearsuffering very considerably from 
the Cossacks. In the mean time 
Bonaparte marched from Chateau 
Thierry, generals D’ Yorck and Sac- 
kea having retired from that place 
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behind the Marne. On the [4 
Bonaparte, having joined Marmom 
made a sudden and very impetuog; 
attack on Blucher, who was inferior 
in numbers, and particularly ine. 
valry: he therefore determined og 
a retreat, and for this 
formed his infantry into squaresjee 
On these the enemy made the mog 
desperate attacks; bnt they wer 
received with such undaunted firm. 
ness, that not one of the squares 
was broken. After a very sever 
and unequal contest, which conti. 
iued for upwards of four hour, 
marshal Blucher, observing a large 
corps of cavalry posted in his rea, 
resolved to force his way through 
it: this he effected by opening a 
heavy fire of artillery and musket 
ry. But when he reached Etoges 
at night, he was assailed bya body 
of infantry, which had penetrated 
through by-roads, on lis Nanks and 
rear: he was therefore again m- 
der the necessity of renewing the 
attack ; and this obstacle being alo 
overcome, two divisions of Ble 
cher’s army occupied for the night 
the position of Bergeres. The toul 
loss which he sustained during this 
incessant fighting was nearly 400, 
in killed, wounded and prisoners 
The loss of the French, however, ¥3s 
stated to be much greater, as bid- 
cher was very superior to them in 
point of artillery, from which he 
poured on them a tremendous and 
most destructive fire. 

While these events were going m 
in this part of France, general Wit 
zingerode, who had already made 
himself master of Rheims,advai 
against Soissons: at this place 
naparte had fixed a reserve camp 
which the general aitacked wha 
great impetuosity. ‘The contest W6 
sharp, but not of long duration: " 
issue was, tlrat 2 srenerals and I 
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town itself, not quite seventy miles 
portheeast of Paris. 
Such were the operations on the 
right of the allies: at the same 
time the grand army put itself in 
motion on the left. On the 1 lth of 
February the prince of Wurtem- 
berg carried by assault the town of 
Sens, 82 miles south-east of Paris ; 
and afterwards having crossed the 
river on which this place stands, he 
advanced to Bray on the Seine, 
where he was joined by the Bava- 
rians under general Wrede. Other 
corps of the allies advanced nearly 
in the same direction, so that by the 
middle of February they had 
spread themselves about 40 miles 
ion the course of the Seine. The 
rotection of this important river 
bad been intrusted to Victor and 
Oudinot, who, alarmed at the ad- 
vanee and strength of the allies, 
abandoned the lett bank and de- 
stroyed the bridges: these however 
were soon re-established, and prince 
Schwartzenberg, fixed his head- 
quarters at Bray. On the 17th of 
February the imperial residence of 
Fontainbleau, only 41 miles from 
Paris, was carried by assault, It 
would appear, however, that the al: 
lieshad dividedthemselvestoo much; 
and Bonaparie liaving gained some 
partial advantages, prince Schwart- 
zeaberg called in all his detach. 
ments on the right of the Seine, 
and unked his whole army behind 
that river, On the 2Sth Bonaparte 
made a most desperate attack on 
one part of the allied army which 
was posted near a bridge over the 
See; in this attack he was foiled : 
he renewed it, and was again de. 
feated ; again he attacked the posi- 
ton, and a third time he was re- 
pulsed with dreadful loss, Still, as 
it Was of vital importance for him 
t9 gain this position, he made a 
fourth attack, on which he succeed- 
1314. 
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ed, obtained possession of the 
bridge, and passed over a conside-~ 
rable part of his army, 

But the most indefatigable of all 
the allies was Blucher : Bis first and 
grand object was to reach Paris 
and though by not being proper] 
seconded in this object he aie 
fered seriously, as we have already 
seen, yet he was not daunted, but 
resolved to renew his attempt. On 
the 19th of February the whole of 
his army was united about 40 miles 
to the north of Troyes: on the 
21st he moved toa place on the 
Seine for the purpose of preventing 
Oudinot from crossing that river : 
during the night of the 23d his 
army was again put in motion 
against Marmont, who retreated, 
and was followed by Blucher nearly 
30 miles. Marmont having been 
joined by Macdonald, Blucker ré- 
solved if they made a stand to alter 
his plans ; but as they precipitately 
abandoned their position, he pushed 
forward in such a manner as to 
render the allies masters of the 
whole line of the Marne for above 
SU miles, 

As one of the principal ebjects of 
Blucher was to unite his army with 
that of Winzingerode, Bonaparte 
moved in such a direction as he 
thought would prevent the jnne- 
tion ; but, being foiled in this pro- 
ject, he conld not retreat without a 
battle, On the 4th of March he 
reached Fismes, on the road from 
Soissons to Rheims: from that pe- 
riod various affairs took place be- 
tween detached parties of the ad- 
verse armies. On the 9th Blucher 
resolved to give battle at Laon’: he 
was however anticipated by Bona- 
parte, who, taking advantage of a 
thick mist, attacked the right and 
centre of the allies, who were under 
the necessity of falling back to the 
very walls of Laon, About mid- 
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day the mist cleared up; the right 
and centre of the allies regained the 
yround which they had lost; anda 
severe contest ensued in this quar- 
ter, which was only terminated by 
night-fall. The most important 
part of the engagement, however, 
was that which took place on the 
left-of Blucher’s army, where the 
corps of Kleist and D’Yorck were 
pone ‘These were attacked by a 

eavy cannonadeabout threeo’clock 
in the afternoon ; but Blucher, hav- 
ing anticipated the probability of 
this attack, immediately reinforced 
his left with two divisions, and or- 


dered the whole to advance upon 


the enemy. ‘Their attack was irre- 
sistible ; they bore down all before 
them. — Prisoners, artillery, ammu- 
nition Waggons, &c. fell into the 
hands of the victors; and the 
French fled in the greatest confu- 
sion and disorder towards Rheims. 
Jn this engagement, so honourable 
to the courage and skill of Blu- 
cher, so fatal to the hopes of Bona- 
parte, upwards of 70 pieces of can- 
non were captured; and the num- 
ber of prisoners was immense. 

A rumour had for some time 
been cirenlated, that the Austrians 
were much better d: ‘posed towards 
Bonaparte than any other of the 
allicd powers ; and the continuance 
of the negotiations at Cliatillon, 
notwithstanding his deteats and his 
persisting i demanding extrava- 
gant terms, countenanced this ro- 
mour. If, indeed, the French na- 
tion had discovered any strong pre- 
dilection for Bonaparte ; if they had 
tisen en masse, or Opposed the allies, 
the continuance of the negotiation 
might have been defended on the 
ground that the allies wished to 
adhere strictly and conscientiously 
to their address to the French na- 
tion ; that it was by no means their 
wish or object to deprive Bonaparte 
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of his throne, if the French peonle 
desired that he should retain pos. 
session of it. It was not difficyk 
to conjecture the cause of the pre. 
dilection of the court of Austria tg 
Bonaparte : that court, perhaps the 
proudest in Europe, had been de 
raded by an intermarriage with 
Pim ; but it would be still more de. 
aded if he were deprived of hi 
throne, and reduced to the condi. 
tion of a private individual, 
But it was not merely from the 
continuance of the negotiations a 
Chatillon that the views of Austra 
with respect to Bonaparte were con. 
jectured; the movements of the 
g@iustrian commander-in-chief were 
very slow, and by no means in 
unison with the rapid motions of 
Blucher. It was naturally to be 
expected that prince Schwartzen. 
berg would take advantage of the 
defeat which the enemy had sustain. 
ed at Laon, and advance towards 
Paris : but from the 4th to the 13th 
of March he remained at Troyes, 
and when he did move it was to- 
wards Chalons. 

While Blucher remained at Laon, 
he issued an address to the French 
Ration, written with great force and 
spirit: he began by telling them, 
that he was induced once more to 
address them, merely from a regard 
to their own preservation ; attempts 
had been made to mislead them by 
proclamations, in which the allies 
were represented as having no other 
object but the division and desola- 
tion of France; they were also de 
ceived in the accounts which Bona- 
parte published of the consequences 
of the various battles which had 
been fought. To repel tbe first as 
sertion, compare our conduct since 
we entered France, with the con- 
duct of the French armies in Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, Ita 


ly and Spain ; and recollect et 
aries 
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allies have suffered so much that 
vengeaiice would be excusable : yet 
they have not inflicted it. W hy should 
they wish to divide or desolaie 
France? They know that the in- 
terests of Frenchmen and cf Bona- 
arte are quite different: against 
ea as the enemy of mankind ; as 
be foe to the peace not only of the 
nations which he had conquered, 
bat also of that very nation who 
had been the instruments of his con- 
quests, they waged war; but not 
against France.—But you are afratd 
tn rise against him, begause he 
gives out that he has been victori- 
ous: if he had been victorious, 
would the allies be at this momeat 
sonear the capital of France? “ Tn 
order to judge of the events of the 
war, you have only to inquire of 
the iuhabitants of Laon concerning 
what happened on the 9th and 10th 
of March, on which days the 
French army, commanded by the 
emperor Napoleon in person, was 
totally deteated under the walls of 
that town; ask them, if they did not 
see the army fly before our victé- 
rious troops ;-if they have not seen 
the trophies of our victory.”— 


aide wntletn ie ol ; 

“ We cesire nothmeg else, I repeat 

to you, than the peace and repose 
iicices a Re SARE 

ot Liope, The negotiations at 


Chatillon, when they are once pub- 
lished, will convince you that it is 
your sovereign alone, who in spite 
of what he says to you continually 
throws iresh obstacles in.the way. 
All the nations of Europe combat 
, ry “ 
for one end. ‘The event cannot be 
déubtful : a kk ner resistance, and 
éven some advantages if you may 
fatter yourselves with them, will 
merely serve to render you more 
wnhappy than you already are.” 
; In the critical situation in which 
ae was placed, Honaparte by no 
— displayed those great talents 
4 general, for which he had 
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gained credit: he was indeed re- 
markably active, and made many 
very rapid marches ; but he had no 
weil digested plan which promised 
to deliver France from the allies.— 
It may however be said that his 
affairs were desperate; that no ta- 
lents however great could have ex- 
tricated him from his difficulties: 
but allowing this representation to 
be correct, (which indeed it un- 
deubtedly was,) what opinion must 
we form of this man, who, under 
these desperate circumstances, re- 
fused to accede to the terms which 
the allies were yet willing to grarit 
him? For, notwithstanding his de- 
feats and his pertinacity it continu. 
ing the war, the allies were willing 
to treat with him as sovereign of 
France, and even to extend the 
boundaries of that kingdom beyond 
what they were at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, 

That the allies carried their sel/- 
denial too far, can hardly be doubt- 
ed ; for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, if they had even called 
upon the inhabitants of France to 
express their sentiments and wishes 
with regard to Bonaparte, they 
would have been almost unanimous 
for his deposition. But, by cont- 
Nuing to treat with him, the people 
of France were virtually given to 
understand that the allied sove- 
reigns would not countenance and 
encourage any rising against him ; 
and in this opinion they were con 
firmed by the members of the 
Bourbon family not being publicly 
received at the head-quarters of the 
allies. It is impossible to attribute 
this conduct to any other cause than 
a wish to consult Austria; and in- 
deed, as we have already mentioned, 
it is genera:ly understood that, had 
it not been for this power, the ne- 
gotiations at Chatillon would not 
have continued so long as they digi, 
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and the allied armies would have 
been at Paris soon after the com- 
mencement of the campaign. 

At length, however, even Austria 
was convinced that po peace could 
be made with Bonaparte ; and that 
it was absolutely necessary to break 
off the negotiations, and to carry 
on the war in-the most vigorous and 
determined manner. Accordingly 
on the 18th of Mareh the final and 
complete rupture of negotiation for 
peace with Bonaparte took place. 
framediately after this event, Bona- 

arte again directed all his efforts 
1p a most desperate manner against 
Blucher ; for two days he poured 
his numbers against the immove- 
able battalions of that general at 
Laon ¢ but finding that he could 
make not the slightest impression, 
he bent his efforts southwards 
against Schwartzenberg. It was 
not however till the Zist that he 
was-able to take up a position at 
Arcis on the Aube, while the al- 
lics had taken up « position in his 
front. The two armics remained 
opposite to each other, ready for 
battle, until half-past one in the af- 
ternoon; when Bonaparte abane 
dened his scheme, which he had 
come from Rheims to execute, and 
began to move off his columns on 
the road to Vitry, leaving however 
a powerful rear-guard in possession 
of Arcis. This was attacked about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
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after an obstinate defence was dri. 
ven from the town, and pursued 
to a distance, leaving the ground 
covered with killed and wounded, 
Bonaparte at first proceeded in 
northern direction ; but afterwards 
turned to the east on St. Dizier, 
and thus found himself on the 24th 
ot March exactly where he was on 
the 26th of January when he open. 
ed the campaign. 

The design of Bonaparte in this 
movement evidently was to frighten 
the allies from advancing to Paris; 
for he hoped by getting in their 
rear to induce them to give up that 
intention: but they were now too 
confident in their own strength, and 
too well convinced of the inade- 
quacy of his means to do them any 
serious mischief in their rear, tobe 
induced to alter their plan. It is 
probable also, that long before this 
they knew that the measures which 
Bonaparte had concerted for the de- 
fence of Paris could either not be 
effectual, or would be carried into 
execution by men who were no 
longer bound to him either by fear 
or inclination.—Before, however, 
we proceed with our narrative of the 
transactions of the allied army, it 
will be proper to notice the move 
ments of the other armies whict 
were employed in the same cause, 
but not m immediate co-operation 
with it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Pransactions of Lord Wellington—Battle y) Orthes—Consequences of that Battle 
—(ounter-revolution at Bourdeaux—Address of the Mayor to the Inhabitants | 
—Jeputics sent to Louis XVI1L.—Lord Wellington pursues Soult to Tou- 


louse Battle before that City——Cessatt 


on of Hostitities between the two Ar- 


mies Remarks on the military Characters of Lord Wellington and Soutt— 
Sir Jobn Hope taken Priscaer at Bayonne. 


N the great work of the liberation 
of France, and through it of 
Europe, no country had acted a 
more honourable and conspicuous 
part than Great Britain ; for many 
years, indeed, her co-operation had 
been almost entirely confined to the 
rupply of money; or, if she did 
troops to the continent, their 
courage was rendered of no avail, 
by incapacity either in the plan or 
execution of the purpose for which 
they were sent. At last the cam- 
paign in the peninsula commenced ; 
and the British soldiers displayed 
what they were capable of doing 
when led on by a general worthy 
to command them, and taught the 
nations of Europe that the generals 
and soldiers of france were not in- 
vincible, 

It was not to be supposed that 
lord Wellington, who had accom- 
plished so much against all the 
power that Bonaparte could send 
against him, would be inactive 
when the contest was carried into 
the heart of France, thouch from 
his local situation he could not di- 
rectly co-operate with the allies.— 
Daring the whole of the month of 
vanuary, and the greater part of I"e- 
Druary, the state of the weather in 
te south ot France was so bad, that 
lord Wellington could not com- 
mence offensive Operations: but as 
son as the weather became tolera- 
bly favourable, he resolved to pass 


the Adour. In this his first move- 
ment he was greatly assisted by 
admiral Penrose: in the night of 
the 25d of February « hreeze sprung 
up: this was the first that had ot- 
fered itself since the necessary pre- 
parations had been in forwardness 
to enable the vessels to reach the 
mouth of the river; and early on 
the following morning admiral 
Penrose was off the bar, with the 
vessels and boats collected for the 
service. ‘The enterprise was at- 
tended with considerable dunger ; 
it betug in the first place necessary 
to tind a passage through the surf, 
as the British troops were at this 
time crossing over to the north side 
of the river, but greatly in want ot 
boats intended for their assistance. 
‘The first boat which attempted to 
enter the harbour was overset, the 
second succecded in reaching the 
beach: but the surf was sull so 
heavy and constant that it was 
scarcely possible that one boat in 
fifty could have crossed ; they were 
therefore obliged to await the result 
of the next tide. This being at 
leneth at a proper height, and re- 
wards being offered to the leading 
vessel, all the boats succeeded in 
crossing the river, the zeal and 
science of the officers triumphig 
over all che dificulties of the navie 

gation. 
Besides the Adour, lord Welling- 
ton had two other rivers to pass, 
P 3 and 
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and it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that the enemy should be ig- 
norant of the points where he in- 
tended to pass them: he fully suc- 
ceeded in every instance; and on 
the 26th of February the third di- 
vision, commanded by sir ‘Thomas 
Picton, forded the Gave de Pau, 
drove in the advanced posts of the 
enemy, and took up a_ position 
within four miles of their main 
army, Which marshal Soult. had 
concentrated, on a strong com- 
manding ground of very difficult 
access, in front of the town of 
Orthes. On the mornmg of the 
following day the light, 4th, 6th, 
and 7th divisions passed the river ; 
but, in consequence of the badness 
ot the roads, it was nearly one 
o'clock before all the corps had 
taken up their appointed positions. 
As soon as his army was properly 
posted, lord Wellington resolved 
to attack the enemy: we have 
already stated that his position was 
very streng, his centre being thrown 
back, and both of his flanks ad- 
vanced on very commanding 
heights, the right extending to the 
village of St. Bocs, and the left oc- 
cupying Orthes. According to the 
original plan, marshal Beresford 
was to attack and turn the enemy’s 
right, and sir Rowland Hill was to 
turn his left, while the third and 
sixth divisions attacked his left and 
centre: but the fourth division, 
which attacked on the right, meet- 
ing with an obstinate resistance, and 
being unable to possess itself of the 
heights, lord Wellington with his 
characteristic promptitude insiit- 
ly changed his plan, and turned the 
third and sixth divisions against the 
right of the enemy, so as to compel 
him to abandon the heights lest he 
should be entirely surrounded, In 
his retreat irom these heights the 
snemy lost two picces of cannon. 


During this operation, seven bat. 
talions of the third division moved 
on the enemy’s centre; and sir 
Rowland Hill, who had torced the 
passage of the river, seeing the 
state of the action, moved rapidly on 
the leftof the enemy, and carrieda 
strong position on which it appuyed, 
As the enemy had a numerous ar. 
tillery on this point, (which might 
be considered as one of the keys of 
his position,) the resistance was ob. 
stinate, and our loss in storming it 
very considerable. ‘The enemy’s 
position was in the form of a trian- 
gle, of considerable elevation, which 
had the command of all the ground 
in the neighbourhood: the two 
points of the base line were hard 
pressed by the flank attacks, and the 
sever. battalions of the third divi- 
sion were gradually gaining ground 
inthe cenire. Under these circum. 
stances, marshal Soult gave orders 
fer the retreat to commence: at 
first, it was carried on in great 
regularity, the retreating troops 
beng supported by solid masses of 
infantry in succession: but on the 
approach of night they fell into 
great disorder, and made off in the 
utmost confusion, dispersing and 
making the best of their way in the 
same manner as they had done at 
the battle of Vittoria, 

The British troops were so fa 
tigued with the operations of the 
dy, especially with moving up the 
mountain and over the ravines, 
that they were unable immediately 
to pursue them to any great di- 
stance ; and as they were in motion 
during the whole of the night, the 
British could not get sight of them 
again till the following evening, 
when it was too late to attack them, 
they retiring across the Adour and 
destroying the bridge. 

Un the 28th the. pursuit was 
couitaueal to St. Sevre, where ges 
neral 
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geral Beresford crossed the upper 
of the Adour, and advanced 
to the chief town in the department 
of the Landes: this place he occu- 
pied, and captured there a large 
magazine of provisions, 4 he heavy 
sains which fell on the ist of 
March in some degree impeded the 
advance of the main army: sir 
Rowland Hill, however, proceeded 
up the Adour to Aire, which he 
attacked on the 2d.. As the enemy 
had here his last magazine, he made 
a most desperate resistance ; but he 
was again put to flight, leaving the 
road to Bourdeaux entirely open. 
The retreat of Soult’s army was in 
the direction of Toulouse, whither 
the main body of the British pur- 
saad him; Bayonne being closely 
iavested by sir John Hope. 
The battle of Orthes was certain 
ly one of the most general affairs 
that took place during the whole 
campaigns between lord Welling- 
ton and the French. Soult not 
enly posted his army most advan- 
tageously, but during the battle 
maneuvred his divisions with great 
<illg nor was the skill of lord Wel- 
ington less conspicuous, while it 
was much more successful, and he 
was well supported by his troops : 
the third division had, as usual, 
its fall share of danger and glory ; 
ind its loss was very great, amount- 
my to S25, of which 53 were olh- 
cers, In its attack,on the left 
nwwk it was very ably supported by 
he eighth division. 
_ Bonaparte must have been dread- 
fully disappoiuted and mortified at 
the result of the battle of Orthes ; 
tor he had sent senators and gene- 
rals 2 raise the levy en masse im 
“is as well as in other parts of 
nar a pr official paper the 
A ; a endeavoured to rouse 
ie people, by representing the be- 
Saviour of the English army under 
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lord Wellington, as worse tn point of 
plunder and atrocity than-even that 
of the Cossacks and Russians was 
statedto be. But all his efforts were 
completely fruitless; the peasantry 
soul not come forward agatnst 
the English ; on the contrary, they 
every where received them in the 
most friendly and hospitable man+ 
ner, while they expressed the utmost 
detestation of the government and 
person of Bonaparte, though each 
individual was afraid to take the 
lead, and commit himself with supe 
port. 
As the allies at this time were 
still carrying on the negotiation 
with Bonaparte, lord Wellington, 
however well inclined to the resto. 
ration of the Bourbons, could net 
openly proclaim or support thems 
notwithstanding one of the family 
vas with his army. But it was nas 
turally to be expected that the peo- 
ple of the south of France, who had 
suffered in many respects more 
dreadfully and generally from the 
revolution, and especially from the 
measures of Bonaparte, should be 
anxious for the restoration of. the 
Bourbons. In this part of France 
Bourdeaux was the principal town, 
which by the retreat of Soult in the 
direction of Toulouse was left at 
liberty to declare itself; and it had 
suffered, perhaps, more than any 
other commercial town; for before 
the revolution its harbour was full 
of shipping, the river was then co- 
vered with a forest of masts ‘the 
whole length of the Chartrons, 
(which extends 4miies in the form 
of a crescent,) and its quays pre- 
sented an almost unparalleled scene 
of activity and bustle; whereas in 
1814 the few ships that were lying 
in the river were unrigged, and 
their hulls rotting ;. not a boat was 
to be seen, except those which were 
plying for passengers ; and, in oat 
me 
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the quay and harbour evinced a 
total stagnation of business.—Nor 
was the situation of the adjoining 
country any better ; the produce on 
which the inhabitants principally 
depended was their wine; but not 
having been able to dispose of it 
for many years, the stock on hand 
was very large, while they had nei- 
ther capital nor inclination to keep 
the vineyards in proper condition, 
Under these circumstances, and be- 
ing assured that the army of Soult 
could not reach them, the inhabit- 
ants of Bourdeaux determined to 
declare for the Bourbons: it hap- 
pened fortunately for this determi- 
nation, that the mayor of this city 
was a friend of the old family ; had 
in fact emigrated early in the re- 
volution, and on his return had 
been unaccountably appointed to 
this important situation by Bona- 
parte: .he was moreover descend- 
ed from an Irish family, and hada 
brother a merchant in London. 
His name was Lynch. 

On the 12th of March he ad. 
dressed a proclamation to his tel- 
low-citizens; in this he declared 
that he considered himself tort- 
nate that it fell to his lot to be the 
interpreter of their long-suspended 
wishes; the duke d’Angoulcme, 
the nephew and son-in-law of Lovis 
XVI., was among them ; his pre- 
sence had converted into allies 
irritated nations, who almost to the 
gates of Bourdeaux had borne the 
name of enemies. The English, 
Spanish and Portuguese were not 
advancing to subject the provinces 
of France to a foreign yoke; their 
object, their wish, was the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Bour- 
deaux, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and, along with their resto- 
ration, the restoration of industry, 
of plenty, of peace, of 200d morals, 


of liberty, Could the people of proclaimed, in the face of ak # 


Bourdeaux for one moment refuse 
to admit the bearers of these bles. 
ings? could they for a momem 
believe, that those armies who had 
oo protection to one of the 
ourbon family were the real 
enemies of France? No; they were 
enemies only to Bonaparte, ene 
mies only to the e: emy of France, 
The English, Portuguese and Spa. 
niards had seceenbled i the south, 
as the people of other countries had 
done in the north, to destroy the 
scourge of nations, and to replace 
him by a monarch the father 
of his people. But apprehensions 
might be entertained that the Bow. 
bons, on their restoration, would 
indulge in vindictive feelings: these 
apprehensions were totally void of 
foundation ; for the Bourbons knew 
what Frenchmen had already sus 
tained, and it was far from theirwish, 
as it was at variance with their real 
interest and policy, to be vindictive, 
oreven tocarry punishment further 
than was absolutely necessary.— 
With the testament of Louis XVI 
in their hands they forget all re 
sentment: every where they pro 
claim and they prove that tole 
rance is the first wish of their soul; 
and they promise equal protection 
to every faith which invokes a God 
of peace and reconciliation. Every 
liberal institution shall be main 
tained : the prince will be the first 
to devise, with the representatives 
of the people, the most legal mode 
of taxation, in order what they may 
not be oppressed. 
There was yet another subject 
on which it was necessary to quit 
the apprehensions of the people of 
Bourdeaus, and that respected 
state of property; on this, ther 
fore, the mayor gave them the mos 
perfect and explicit assurance 
« Already his majesty has twee 
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that the interest of the state made it 
» law with him to confirm the sales, 
which by innumerable changes in- 
terested so many families, m estates 
henceforward guarantied.” “ Peo- 
ple of Bourdeaux, I have obtained 
assurance, that it is the firm deter- 
mination of his majesty to favour 
industry, and to recall amoug us 
that impartial liberty of commerce 
which, prior to 1789, had diffused 
comfort among all the labouring 
classes. Your harvests shall cease 
to be ruinous: the colonies, too, 
long separated from the mother 
country, shall be restored to you: 
the sea, which had become nearly 
useless to you, is about to bring back 
friendly flags into your port: the 
laborious artisan will no longer be 
idle; and the mariner, restored to 
his noble profession, is about to na- 
vigate the seas anew, to purchase re- 
pose for his old age, and to be- 
questh his experience to his sons.” 
The husband of the daughter of 
Louis XVI. is within your walls: 
he himself will soon communicate 
to you the expression of the senti- 
ments which animate him,and those 
of the monarch whose representa- 
tive and interpreter he is.”? The 
mayor concluded this animated ad- 
dress, so well calculated to make 
42 impression on the people of 
Bourdeaux, by reminding them, 
‘at it was to the patriotism of mer- 
chants that the Stadtholder owed 
‘\e re-establishment ; and that they 
fad it now in their power to be the 
‘rst to give a similar example in 
brance. 

As soon as lord Wellington was 
made acquainted with what had 
taken place at Bourdeaux, he gave 
“wections for the march of part of 
“is army to be hastened thither ; 
the duke @’Anronléme, as ap- 
pears trom the proclamffttion of the 
Mayor, having preceded them. One 
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of the first wishes and objects of the 
duke, as well as of the people of 
Bourdeaux, naturally was, to send 
a deputation to Louis XVIII. in 
England. Accordingly, on the 
95th of March, about a fortnight 
after the proclamation of the may- 
or, two deputies from Bourdeaux 
waited on Louis at Hartwell House; 
and a short time afterwards de- 
puties came also from other parts 
of France. The crisis of Bonaparte 
was now indeed very fast approach- 
ing: but before we relate the par- 
ticulars of the capture of Paris, and 
of his fall, it may be proper to an- 
ticipate what remains of the opera- 
tions of lord Wellington, in order 
to give them completeness, and 
bring them to a final close, 

~We have already mentioned 
that Soult retreated towards Tou- 
louse: hither he was followed by 
lord Wellington : before, however, 
he attacked the enemy, Bonaparte 
had been overthrown, and intelli- 
gence of this event had been sent 
both to lord Wellington and Soult: 
but the messengers being unac- 
countably detained on the road, 
hostilities between the two armies 
continued after peace was restored 
to the rest of France. 

Though Toulouse was not na- 
turally very strong, yet Soult had 
had time to prepare for its defenec, 
by the continual falls of rain which 
impeded the advance of the allied 
army. This city is surrounded on 
three sides by the Garonne and the 
celebrated canal of Languedoc; and 
part of an ancient wall still remains : 
the French engineers took advantage 
of these circumstances, and con- 
structed ¢ftes de pont commanding 
the approaches by the canal an 
the river, and supporting them by 
musketry and artillery from thewall. 
They had besides fortified a com. 
manding height to the eastward 
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with five redoubts; and as the 
roads had become impassable for 
astillery and cavalry, no alterna- 
tive remained but to attack them in 
this formidable position. 

On the 8th of April part of 
lord Wellington’s army moved 
across the Garonne; and the ca- 
valry of the enemy were driven 
from a village on a small river 
which falls into the Garonne below 
the town: between this river and 
the canal of Languedoc were the for- 
tified heights which formed the chief 
strength of the enemy's position. 
Lord Wellington therefore resolv. 
ed, that while these heights were 
stormed infront the enemy's right 
should be turned, and the /e‘e de 
font on the canal to the left should 
we threatened; and that these ope- 
rations qn the right of the Garonne 
should be supported by a simulta- 
neous attack on the fe ce pont 
formed by the suburb on the leit 
of the river. The whole of the 9th 
was occupied in making prepara- 
tions for these ditlerent attacks ; 
and on the JOth they were car- 
ried into execution. Marshal Be- 
resford carried the height of Mont- 
blanc, and forced his way to the 
point, at w&ich he turned the ene- 
my’s right, while a Spanish corps 
moved forward to the attack in 
front ; but the French troops were 
so strongly posted, that they not 
only repulsed but pursued the as- 
sailants to some distance. At this 
time the light division under sir 
Thomas Picton was moved up to 
their assistance; they were formed 
again, and brought back to the 
attack. In the mean time mar- 
shal Berestord had succeeded in 
carrying the redoubt which cover- 
ed the extreme right of the enemy, 
and had established himself on the 
heights on which the four other 
redoubts were placed. As soon as 


the marshal’s artillery could be 
brought up, and the Spaniards 
were formed again, the mars) 
continued his movement along the 
heights, and stormed the two next 
redoubts which covered the centr 
of the enemy; who, after 
driven from them, made a des 
rate effort to regain them. There 
now remained only the two re. 
doubts on the enemy’s left, and 
these were soon carried by the Bri. 
tish troops advancing alony the 
ridge, while the Spaniards at the 
same time attacked tn front. While 
these things were going on, sr 
Thomas Picton drove the eneiny’s 
left within the tée de pont on the 
canal, and sir Rowland Hill forced 
the works of the suburb on the left 
of the Guronre; so that at the 
close of the day the French were 
closely hgmmed in, the allies have 
ing established themselves on three 
sides of ‘Toulouse, and the road of 
Carcassaone being the only one left 
open. By this road marshal Soult 
drew off the remainder of his troops 
in the night of the Lith; and lord 
Wellington entered Toulouse ia 
triumph the following morning. 
‘his splendid and decisive victory, 
gained under the walls of ‘Toulouse 
terminated lord Wellington's cam- 
paigns against the French ; as very 
soon after this event intelligence 
reached both the commanders of 
the restoration of the Bourbons. 

We have so often had occasion to 
dwell upen the transcendent t- 
lents of lord Wellington, that it 
is almost needless to bring uiem 
again under the notice of our 
feaders: yet, as this is the last o 
portunity which we shall probably 
have, we may be permitted to say 
a few Words on the subject. 

When lord Wellington first took 
the command of the British army 
in the peninsula, he had many pre 
judices 
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‘edices to contend against the 
ambition and te allegorl vanity 
of his family were much to his 
disadvantage ; while the conven- 
con of Cinta, and the very high 

ation of the armies to which 
he was opposed, induced those 
who did net know him thoroughly 
to anticipate only defeat and dis- 
aster. Even when he retreated to 
the lines before Lisbon, his talents 
asa general were not duly appre- 
nated 3 but when it was seen that 
he had thus foiled Massena, one of 
the best and most experienced of 
Bonaparte’s generals, his reputae 
tion began to rise; and each subs 
seqdent transaction in which he was 
engaged proved that it had not 
v@ attained its just height, In- 
deed, there seems scarcely a single 
quality or talent, either of nature 
or experience, necessary to consti- 
tute a consummate general, which 
he does not possess: endowed with 
great quickness and comprehension 
of mind, he unites with it more than 
iusnal share of coolness and de- 
rmination; while he continues 
to inspire his officers, and even his 
ten, with many of his own quali- 
tes. To the comfort of his sol- 
diers he was particularly attentive ; 
so that while in point cf discipline 
he was uncommonly strict, and 
even severe, he was yet a favourite 
with them on account of his look- 
ing so carefully, and so much like 
atather, after their wants. 

Of all the French marshals and 
generals to whom lord Wellington 
Was opposed, Soult was undoubt- 
evly.the man of the most talent : 
“ern, and unbending in his tem- 
per, he was possessed of uncom- 
mon vigour of mind and of freat 

ronal courage. ‘he whole of 

‘conduct in the south of Spain, 
particularly his mode of “organiz- 
Mg that part of the country so as 
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to maintain a large army there for 
so long a time in-the midst of 
the greatest difficulties, suffici- 
ently proves that his talents were 
not merely those of a soldier; 
while the manner in which he op- 
posed lord Wellington, even after 
a great part of his old and best 
troops had been withdrawn by Bo- 
naparte, and had been replaced by 
raw and inexperienced conscripts, 
proves that he was worthy of con-- 
tending with the British chief. 

One unfortunate event marked 
the close of the campaign in the 
south of France. It has already 
been mentioned that sir John Hope 
invested Bayonne: before this place 
the enemy had an_ entrenched 
camp, from which they made a 
sortie at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 13th of April. The 
picquets were driven in; and sir 
John Hope, in endeavouring to 
support them, came unexpectedly, 
in the dark, on part of the enemy : 
his horse was shot dead, and fell 
upon him; and not being able to 
disengage himself from it, he was 
unfortunately made prisoner. In 
this sortie major-general Hay was 
killed, and several officers wound. 
ed; but the enemy were at length 
driyen back into their entrenched 
camp. 

On the side of Holland the 
operations of the British under sir 
Fhomas Graham were by no 
means of that magnitude and im- 
portance to the cause of the allies 
which it was expected they would 
have been: the Dutch indeed, after 
the first impulse of their detesta- 
tion of Bonaparte, and their anxiety 
for the restoration of the house of 
Orange, had passed away, seemed 
by no means disposed to exert 
themselves, either to co-operate in 
the invasion of France, or even in 
the expulsion of the French from 
those 
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those parts of the Netherlands 
which dren belonged to them ; 
so that the British were nearly left 
to fight by themselves the battles 
of the Dutch. This apathy on the 
part of the inhabitants of Tolland, 
who, from their commercial habits, 
had suffered more perhaps than 
any other people frem the tyranny 
of Bonaparte, was truly astonish- 
ing, and cannot easily or satisface 
tors!y be accounted jor. 

‘The crown prince of Sweden, 
after he was freed from his war 
against Denmark, was also expect- 
ed to have put forth a vigorous and 
effectual co-operation in the com- 
mon cause; but his movements 
were very slow ; nor did he arrive 
near the frontiers of France till 
his services were no longer wanted. 
His tardiness seems to have created 
suspicion and dissatisfaction on the 
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part of the allied monarchs; fy, 
according to all accounts, he 
they had succeeded in dethros: 
Bonaparte, they reccived him» 
great coolness. The restoratig 
of the Bourbons, therefore, my 
be ascribed to the successes of 
armies of Russia, Austria, ay 
Prussia, which invaded France @ 
the side of the Rhine; and && 
armies of England, Spain, ay 
Portugal, which invaded that ki 
dom on the south. The achien 
ments of the latter armies une 
lord Wellington we have 

to a conclusion :—the grand ag 
decistve achievement of the arms 
of Russia, Austria, and Prutyy 
which crowned all their labour 
and conquered the peace and ind 
pendence of Europe, remainstok 
told. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Consequences of the active Co-operation of the Ausirians on the Suecess of & 
A lies—Bonaparte endeavours to draw them from Paris, unsuccessfalja 
They advance close to the City—Situation of the Army by which it wet & 
fended— Proclamation of Prince Schwartzenberg—Butle of Montmarin~ 
Capitulation of Paris—Declaration of the Emperor of Russia—Provitmad 
Government formed—Trealy between Bonaparte and the allied Powtt- 
Corstitutional Charter—Entry of Lowis XVII. into Paris—His Data 
tion—Adbesion of his Marshals—Definitive Treaty of Peace—Remarks, 


S soon as the Austrians began 

to act with zeal and thorough 
sincerity in concert with the Prus- 
sians and Russians, the final and 
complete success of the allies was 
laced beyond a doubt; for on 
heir side, notwithstanding their 
tial defeats, a great superiority 

of numbers still existed ; while the 
armies of Bonaparte were every day 
thinned, besides being greatly ex- 
hausted by the long and rapid 


marches which he found it nett 
sary to make in order to mett 
numerous foes. It may also ® 
observed, that in this cam . 
well as in those of 1812 and sis 
Bonaparie’s generals failed 9 
playing those talents 
which they had been 
remarkable: so that his 
talent and activity were frequ® 
ly called into action merely fer ty 
purpose of repairing the oI ar 
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: had omnia, a4 
imself display his usual mi 
ae hile oe the other hand, 
his presumption and obstinacy, qua- 
lities particularly injurious in times 
of difficulty and danger, seemed to 
increase in strength, ‘ 
Whoever has attentively consi- 
dered his military campaigns must 
have remarked, that he was very 
often, if not generally, indebted for 
his victories to the adoption of 
measures which by their boldness 
and singularity inspired his adver- 
gries with dismay, and doubts 
how to act. Had his adversaries 
been possessed of stronger minds— 
had they even profited by experi- 
ence—the rashness of his measures 
must have been so manifest, that 
they could not have been mistaken 
for measures originating in great 
talents, or great confidence in the 
means of executing them ; and con- 
sequently they would have led to 
his own ruin, instead of the ruin of 
his adversaries. [Finding in the 
campaign of 1814 that he could 
hot conquer the allies by directly 
opposing their progress to Paris, 
he seems to have resolved to have 
recourse to his favourite plan ; but 
im this instance it precipitated his 
rain. On the 23d of March the 
army of prince Schwartzenberg di- 
rected its route to Vitry: this town 
Was in possession of the Prussians. 
Thither also Bonaparte was march- 
mg, in order to join Ney and Mac- 
donald, who were advancing from 
St. Dizier; but the Austrians hav- 
mg reached the place before the 
F tench, Bonaparte threw himself 
into their rear while they formed 
& communication with the army of 
Blucher, It is hardly to be sup- 
pesed that Bonaparte would have 
taken this step, ad he not consi- 
ered Paris safe under the protec- 
son of Marmont, whom he had 
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ordered to take the command of 
the national guards for the pur. 
pose of defending it. Besides, he 
imagined that the allies would pro. 
bably be alarmed for their own 
safety, having such a formidable 
army in their rear, and would 
therefore give up the plan of march- 
ing against Paris; or if they did 
march against that city, and were 
defeated in their attempt to gain 
possession of it, in that case he 
would be able effectually to cut aff 
their retreat. , 

The attack of Paris by the allies 
might indeed have been hazard- 
ous, had the population risen in its 
defence, and seconded the efforts 
of Marmont for that purpose: but 
there is good reason to believe that 
the principal public men in that 
city, and even those in whom Bo- 
naparte placed the most faith and 
confidence, were in correspondence 
with tlie allies, and that but a feeble 
resistance would be offered to them, 
provided they could be satisfied that 
the allies would not retuliate on 
Paris the destruction which the 
armies of France had carried inte 
their respective countries. The 
army of the allies which advanced 
agains¢ the capital of France a- 
mounted to 200,000: on the night 
of the 24th three divisions of the 
French arrived at Vitry, in the hope 
of joining Bonaparte there ; but they 
were immediately attacked by the 
allies, and driven as far as Sezanne, 
with the loss of 10 cannon and 1000 
men. About the same time a 
convoy consisting of 5000 men, 
who were protectmg a large quan- 
tity of provisions and other neces- 
sartes of the utmost importance to 
Bonaparte, were met by the allies, 
and after a gallant resistance were 
compelled to surrender in a body, 
As soon as Bonaparte reached St, 
Dizier, he was convinced that his 


plan 
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n.of intimidating the allies 
would not succeed, while the de- 
feat and disasters of his corps be- 
tween him and Paris left him little 

that that city could be de- 
tended. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, and being moreover 
ill provided with many articles ne- 
cessary for his army, he resolved, 
when it was too late, to hasten 
back to the capital with the utmost 
ipitation. In this march he 
was closely followed and constant- 
ly harassed by Winzingerode with 
10,000 horse and 40 pieces of 
cannon, 

On the 28th and 29th of March 
the victoriots armies of the allies, 
destroying and annihilating every 
thing that offered them resistance, 
crossed the Marne, near Meaux, 
in spite of a feeble opposition. Ona 
the night of the 29th Mortier en- 
tered Paris, where he found, be- 
sides his own troops, about 8000 
regulars, and $0,000 national 
guards, uader the nominal com- 
mand of Joseph Bonaparte. This 
force took up a strong position near 
the city, with their nght on Belle- 
ville, and their left on Neuilly. 

As the allies wished, if possible, 
to spare the further effusion of hu- 
man blood, a flag of truce was sent 
into Paris, along with a proclama- 
tion in the name of the commander- 
in-chief. In this proclamation the 
inhabitants of Paris were toid that 
“ the allies were belore their city ; 
but that the object of their march 
was founded on the hope of a sin- 
cere and lasting reconciliation with 
France. It asked, what Frenche 
man Was there, who was not con- 
vinced that there existed in the 
Very nature of the government 
which oppressed them, an insur- 
mountable obstacle to that peace 
which the allics had made so many 
attempts to obtain? The alligs, 
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therefore, as much for the sake q 
France as of Ewope, sought for, 
salutary authority in France, which 
migat cement the union of all tae 
tions and of al! governments wid 
her: on the habitants of Parg 
therefore, devolved the great agi 
glorious task of a cclerating th: 

eace of the world: let her declap 
herself, and from that moment th 
army beiore her walls would by. 
come the support of her decision: 
Parisians, you know the situatiy 
of your country ; the conduct, 
Bourdeaux ; the friendly oceups. 
tion of Lyons; the evils brough 
upon France, and the real dispar. 
tions ot vour fellow.citizens, Yoy 
will find m these examples the ter 
mination of foreign war and of cyl 
discord ; you cannot search fori 
elsewhere. ‘The preservation and 
tranquillity of your city will be th 
object of the cares and measure 
which the allies are ready to take, ia 
cpajunction with the authoritiesand 
the notables who possess the largest 
share of public estimation. No 
troops shall be quartered upoa you 
In these sentiments, Europe in arm 
before your walls addresses you: 
hasten to reply to the coniidence 
which she places in your love for 
the country, and in your disere 
tion.” 

The flag of truce being refused 
admittance, it was resolved to a 
tack the enemy onthe heights abore 
Paris; there were several redoabts 
in the centre of their position, and 
on the whole line an immense a 
tillery consisting of 150 pieces. Ih 
the order of attack, the Silesan 
army was directed against Moat 
marire, witile the grand army & 
tacked the enemy on the heights 
Belleville. Marshal Blucher made 
his own dispositions for his attack. 
After an obstinate resistance, 
heights of Belleville were carried} 
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st this place 43 pieces of cannon 
and a great number of prisoners 
were “2 Nearly at the same 
time marshal Blucher commenced 
yn attack on Montmartre, from 
which the French were alo driven 
with the loss of 20 pieces of cannon. 
At the moment of these splendid 
and decisive advantages a flag of 
trace was sent from marshal Mar- 
mont, intimating a desire to receive 
anv propositions which it was in- 
ronded to have offered him by the 
dag of truce which had been re- 
fgsed admittance: for this pur- 
pose he proposed an amistice for 
two hours, covenanting to aban- 
den every position which he occu- 
ied without the barriers of Parts. 
No these conditions prince Schwart- 
senberg agreed ; and the next day 
the allies entered Paris, where they 
were recewed, not as enemies and 
conquerors, but as friends and 
liberators. 

Previously to this, Bonaparte 
sent Caulincourt to the emperor of 
Russia; but he was dismissed with- 
out being heard, the emperor ab- 
wlutely declining to hold any com- 
munication witn Bouaparte. On 
the 2d of April the French senate, 
which had been assembled on the 
day previous, at the desire of the 
emperor Alexander, by Talleyrand 
im his quality of vice-prand elector, 
Gecreed the deposition of Bona- 
parte, and absolved all persons 
trom the oath of fidelity to him as 
ewereign, Guneral Sacken was 
appomnted military governor of the 
city. but the command of the na- 
Wonal guard was intrusted to a 
Prenel general, A provisional 
foverament was also established, 
nt of Talleyrand, Montes- 
thed »¥aucourt, Bournonville, and 
nec ukeof Dalberg: their first mea- 


we Was to issue an address to the 
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no longer the soldiers of Napoleon ; 
a man who was not even a French- 
man; who had thrown away the 
lives of a million of French troaps ; 
had exposed them to perish with- 
out magazines or hospitals; and 
was, in fact, as much the oppres- 
sor of the soldiery as of the rest 
of France. 

Immediately after the allied ar- 
mies entered Paris, the emperor.of 
Russia issued a declaration in the 
name of himself and the allies, that 
the conditions of peace which they 
were willing to grant France, would 
be now much more favourable than 
any they would have granted if 
the people of Paris had adhered to 
Bonaparte; that they would no 
more treat with Napoleon or any 
of his family; that they respected 
the integrity ot ancient France, as 
it existed under its legitimate kings ; 
that they might even do more, 
since they were persuaded that, for 
the happiness of Europe, France 
must be great and strong$ that 
they would recognise and guaran- 
ty the constitution which France 
should adopt; and that, therefars, 
they invited the senate to name im- 
mediately a provisional government, 
to prepare a constitution which 
should suit the l’rench people. 

Marshal Marmont, before he 
agreed to give up Paris, stipulated 
for the personal safety of Bona- 
parte, and that he should be sup- 
plied with the means of living in 
some degree of splendour. On 
the night of the 4th of April, 
Ney, Macdonald and Caulincourt 
brought. to the provisional go- 
vernment Bonaparte’s proposal to 
abdicate in favour of his son— 
a proposal which was not list- 
ened to for a moment: he then 
renounced the sovereignty in the 
following terms:—“ The allied 
powers having proclaimed that 
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the emperer Napoleon was the only 
ebataciet the ey prema of 

peace of Europe, emperor 
Napoleon, faithful to his der ged 
clares that he renounces for him- 
self, and his heirs, the thrones of 
France and Italy; and that there 
is no personal sacrifice, even that 
of life, which he is not ready to 
make to the interest of France.” 
Done at the palace of Fontainbleau, 
April 1814. 

Afterwards a formal treaty was 
entered into between the allied 
powers and Bonaparte, of which 
the following are the principal ar- 
ticles: The Ist is the same in sub- 
stance as his abdication: by the 
2d, the titles of Bonaparte, and of 
all his family, were guarantied to 
them during their lives ; by the Sd, 
the isle of Elba was appointed as 
his pluce of residence, of which he 
was to hold the full sovereignty, 
with an annnal revenue of two mil. 
lions of francs, in rent-charge, in 
the great book of France, of which 
one million was to be in reversion 
to the empress; to whom, by the 
th article, the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, were 
granted in full sovereignty, to pass 
to her son and her descendants in 
a right line: by the Gth article, a 
rent-charge of 2,500,000 francs 
was decreed to the branches of Bo- 
naparte’s family: by the 17th ar- 
ticle, he was allowed to take with 
him to the isle of Elba 400 men, 
and to keep them there as his guard. 
The albed powers, after they had 
signed this treaty, applied to the 
British government for their acces- 
sion to it; but this was refused, 
except merely as far as regarded 
the arrangements for securing the 
a of ogre &c. to Maria 

usia and son, in perpetuity, 
and the isle of Elba to y Mee 
for life: to these articles alone the 
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signature of lord Castlereagh 
afbired. Bonaparte was eat 
with as little delay as possible, i 
the isle of Elba. His behaviour ang 
mode of life since he has been there, 
it is not easy to learn, the accounss 
are so various and contradictory; 
but it would appear that he bearshi 
wonderful reverse with more cool. 
ness and indifference than cowl 
have been expected; that he mr. 
tains his usual activity of body and 
mind ; and that he employs him 
self principally in improving the 
island. 

Afier the allies were in posses 
sion of Paris, and the deposition 
of Bonaparte, there could remais 
little doubt of the restoration of the 
Bourbons: in fact, in a very fer 
days after these events deputies 
arrived in London to wait on Lous 
XVIII: under these circumstances 
a constitution for the French pee 
ple was soon framed, and imm 
diately presented to the senate: 
it was read twice, and a comms 
sion appointed to consider it, Qs 
the evening of the Sth of Apr 
the commission made its repor, 
and the constitution was adoptee 
unanimously. By this constivuace 
Louis was restored by a consti 
tional charter, of which the 
lowing are the principal and mes 
important features : 

1. The French government * 
monarchical, and hereditary from 
male to male in order of pul 

eniture, 

2. The French call to the throw 
Louis, brother of the last king. 

$.°The ancient nobility resum 
their titles: the new ones pt 
theirs hereditarily : the legion & 
honour shall retain its iy «= 

4, The executive power 
to the king. 

5. The king, the senate, and the 
legislative body, concur inthe 
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, ose relating to con- 
oe he prcmem only in 
legislative body: the sanction 
the king is necessary for the 
sletion of a law. 
are 150 senators at 
900 at most: they are 
the king; their dignity 
isimmoveable, and hereditary from 
male to male: the present senators 
ge retained: the revenues for the 
snopart of the senate are divided 
» between them, and pass to 
heir successors : in cases of death 
without male posterity, the por- 
tions return to the public treasure, 
The senators who shail be named 
ig future cannot partake of this en- 
dowment. 

7, The princes of the blood and 
of the royal family are, by right, 
members of the senate: the func- 
tions of A senator cannot be exer. 
cised under 21 years of age. 

9. Each department shall send 
t0 the legislative body the same 
mumber of deputies it sent before: 
the duration of the function of the 

ies is fixed at five years. 

10. The legislative body shall 
assemble each year on the ist of 
October: the king may convoke it 
extraordinarily: he may adjourn 
itt he may also dissolve it: but, 
athe latter case, another legisla- 
tive body must be formed, in three 
months at the latest, by the elec- 
toral colleges. 

_ ll. The legislative body has the 
right of discussion: the sittings are 
public, 

13, No member of the senate or 

te body can be arrested 
a previous authority from 
the body to which he verre the 

; ota member of the senate or 
Ste body belongs exclusively 
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bers either of the senate or legis- 
lative body. 

15. Equality of proportion ‘ia 
the taxes is of right: no tax can be 
imposed or received, unless it has 
been first consented to by the le- 
gislative body and the senate. The 
land tax can only be established for 
a year. ‘The budget of the follow. 
ing year, and the accounts of the 
preceding year, are presented an- 
nually to the legislative body and 
the senate, at the opening of the 
sitting of the legislative body. 

16. The law shall fix the mode 
and the amount of the recruiting 
of the army. 

17. The independence of the ju- 
dicial person is guarantied. No 
one can be removed from his na- 
tural judges, The institution of 
juries is preserved, as well as the 
publicity of trial in criminal mat- 
ters: the penalty of confiscation of 
goods is abolished. .The king has 
the right of pardon. 

18, ‘The judges are for life, and 
irremovable: the commissions and 
extraordinary tribunals are repress- 
ed, and cannot be re-established. 

21. The person of the king is 
sacred and inviolable: all the acts 
of the government are sighed by a 
minister, ‘he ministers .are re- 
sponsible for all which those acts 
may contain in violation of the 
laws, public and private property, 
and the rights of citizens. 

22, The freedom of worship and 
of conscience is guarantied: the 
ministers of worship are treated and 
protected alike, 

23, The liberty of the press is 
entire, with the exception of the 
legal repression of pleases which 
may result from the abuse of that 
liberty. 

24. The public debt is guaran- 
tied, The sales of the national 
Q domains 
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domains are irrecoverably main- 
tained, 

25. No Frenchman can be pro- 
secuted for opinions or votes which 
he has given. 

26. Every person has a right to 
address individual petitions to every 
constituted authority. 

27. All Frenchmen are equally 
admissible to all civil and military 
employments. 

28. All the laws existing remain 
in vigour, until they shall be le- 

ally repealed. ‘The code of civil 
ae shall be entitled The civil 
code of the French. 

29. The present constitution shall 
be submitied to the acceptance of 
the French people, in the form 
which shall be regulated. Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier shall be pro- 
cluimed king of the French, as 
soon as he shall have signed and 
sworn, by an act stating, “I ac. 
cept the constitution: I swear to 
observe it, und cause it to be ob- 
served,” This oath shall be re- 
peated in the solemnity, when he 


} sr = ses , fe i.e 4 
shall receive the oath ol fide ily ot 


the French. 

The resemblance of many arti- 
cles in this constitution to the con- 
sticunon of England is sufficiently 
obvious; and hence it might per- 
haps be inferred, that the French 
were now at last to be blessed with 
a5 great a portion ol civil, I ligi- 
ous and politcal liberty as the 
people of this country have long 
eyoyed, Bat we have more than 
once had occasion to notice and ex- 
pose the erroneous opinion, that a 
constitution, however hberal in its 
princples, apparently practicable 
in is Cetails, and however well and 
solemnly guarvied it may seem, can 
bestow on a nation the blessings of 
liberty. At it could, the most op- 
pressed, degraded, and enslaved 


people on the face of the ear) 
might, all at once, start up the freeg 
and most happy. No, unless 
the great body of the nation ther 
is a proper degree of intelligence, 
a proper sense of their own import. 
ance, weight, rights, and duties; 
and unless also there be in th 
higher classes, and particularly iq 
those who are intrusted with the 
government, a conviction that their 
own happiness will be best secured 
by securing the liberty of the 
at large, the most liberal constitu. 
tion, drawn up by the most en 
lightened men and sanctioned by 
the most sacred guarantees, is but 
as a piece of blank paper; it wants 
the animating spirit: it may fora 
time cheat the people to whom it 
is granted with the appearance of 
liberty; but, if it have any real ef. 
fect, it will be only that of hidi 
the tyranny under which they may 
groan, from their sight. At the 
time when these events took placeia 
France, Louis X VI1i. was soinfirm 
and unwell that he could not sately 
leave England: his brothgr there. 
fore, Monsieur, as he is termed, 
Was appointed lieutenant-general of 
lrance, and immediately repaired 
to Paris: he was received with the 
createst enthusiasm. “Although net 
eapressly authorized to that effect, 
he declared his readiness to adhere 
to the constitution in the name @ 
his brother. 
As soon as Lonis was sufficiently 
recovered, he came from Hartwell 
to London. ‘The prince regest 
went out to meet him; and his e 
trance into the metropolis of te 
British empire was such as mus 
have gratified all the finest teelings 
of his soul: indeed, the inhabitants 
of London, and of the kingdom 
general, seemed to feel as much 
delight at the restoration of the 
Bourboss 
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as if their own soverei gn 
had been restored to then: alter a 


absence. 1 
go ye $d of May ‘Louis made 
hissolemn entry into Paris. When 
he came to the palace of his fa- 
chers, a vast crowd, collected in the 
garden, appeared by their lively 
seclamations to solicit the presence 
of his majesty. The king presented 
himself in compliance with the 
wishes of his people. The duchess 
d’Angouléme was at his right 
hand, and the duke de Berri at 
his left, Shortly afterwards the 
daughter of Louis XVI. made way 


for Monsieur, The king instantly _ 


embraced his brother, and the ac- 
damations were redoubled. The 
enthusiasm was at its height, when 
the king, raising bis arms towards 
the crowd, seemed to say, “ You 
are my children: I speak to you 
from my heart: 1 embrace you 
thas.” The people understood 
him, by crying out “ Long live 
the king ! Jong live our father !” 

A few days after, the senate was 
presented to the king, when the 
prince of Benevento (Talleyrand) 
addressed him to the following 
parport:—* The return of your 
Majesty restores peace to France, 
aad secures peace to Europe : from 
you alone could these blessings 
proceed ; hence the gratitude and 
eatausiasm with which you are 
every where received: the joy exe 
pressed en this occasion cannot be 
feigoed: it is truly national. The 
kingdom of your fathers has been 
Sines S f jot ~ : : : f “ on 
the reparation of fags on ‘ ess 
Sandor eran ee Cat . state of 

requires the devotion of 

oy tae : the more: dificult 
power and onsen ee yerttnw 
be been “t 9 oraettnees ougat to 
Pe ay e royal auth rity. A 
Rutional charter has been 
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framed, which will unite all inter- 
ests to the throne, and fortify the 
first will with the concurrence of 
all wills. ‘The nation and the se- 
nate, full of confiderice in your ma- 
jesty, desire, with you, that France 
may be free, in order that the king 
may be powerful.” His majesty 
received with great satisfaetion the 
sentiments and homage of the 
senate. 

In a very short time, however, 
some gloom and apprehension be- 
gan to appear in Paris, in conse- 
quence of the declaration of the 
king. In this he stated, that being 
anxious to invoke that mutual con- 
fidence so necessary to his own re- 
pose and the happiness of France, 
he had attentively read the plan ‘of 
the constitution proposed by the 
senate in the session of the 6th of 
April ; and though he acknowledg- 
ed that the bases were good, yet a 
great number of articles bore the 
appearance of the precipitation 
with which they had been digested, 
and could not, therefore, in their 
actual form, become the fundae 
mental law of the state. As the wish 
of his majesty was to adopt a libe- 
ral constitution, he also wished it to 
be wisely considered : but not think. 
ing it proper to accept one which it 
would be indispensably necessary 
to alter, he called together for the 
10th of June the senate and le- 
gislative body; and in the mean 
time he would choose a commis- 
sion out of these two bodies, for 
the purpose of considering the con- 
stitution, to which he would give 
the following guarantees as bases : 
The representative government to 
be maintained as it existed, divided 
into two bodies, viz.; the senate, and 
the chamber composed of deputies 
of the departments. The taxes to 


be freely granted: public and 
individual liberty secured: the 
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liberty of the press respected, saving 
the necessary precautions fo~ the 
public tranquillity. The liberty of 
worship guarantied. Property to 
.. be inviolable and sacred ; the sales 
of the national estates to be irrevo- 
cable. The ministers, being respon- 
sible, may be prosecuted by one of 
the houses of the legislature, and 
tried by the other, The judges to 
be irremoveable, and the jadicial 
power independent, The public 
debt to be guarantied: the pen- 
sions, honours, and rank of the mi- 
litary to be preserved, as well as 
of both the ancient and new nobi- 
lity. The legion of honour to be 
maintained. All Frenchmen te be 
admissible to employments, civil 
and military. No individual to be 
disturbed for his opinton or votes. 
As the stability of the govern- 
ment of Louis depended, in a great 
measure, on the adherence of the 
marshals, and, through them, of the 
army, their sentiments on the coun- 
ter revolution were anxiously look. 
ed for, Many of them were not 
slow in giving in their adhesion ; 
and, if they had simply contented 
themselves with expressing their 
fidelity to their new sovereign, and 
their hopes that, by his restoration, 
peace would be secured to France 
and Europe, no blame could have 
been attached to them; but many 
of them, in their acts of adhesion, 
indulged in the most violent and 
outrageous language against Bona- 
; language which we are far 
rom contending was not strict! 
warranted by his conduct, but which 
came with an ill grace from men 
who had been his instruments, while 
he was fortunate and powerful, in 
the execution of his most unprin- 
cipled and tyrannical actions. Soult 
and Davoust were among the last 
who sent in their adbesion; ihe 
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latter commanded in Ha 
where he had been guilty of very 
great atrocities and cruelties, 

On the SOth of May the defini. 
tive treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris; the following are some of 
the most prominent articles of jt, 

The first article not only stipg. 
lates in the usual form for 
tual peace and amity between the 
high contracting parties, but aly 
for their mutual exertions to 
serve peace between all the states 
of Europe, 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th restore 
to France the limits of January 1, 
1792, (prior to which, it is to be 
observed, she had seized Avignon 
and the countries inclosed within 
herfrontier,) and make some fur. 
ther additions, which at various 
points appear to be merely arrange. 
ments of convenience, all in favour 
of France, indeed, but not amount. 
ing, in the whole, to a cession of 
serious import to the tranquillity of 
Europe. Beyond these limits, 
France renounces’ all those absurd 
pretensions to sovereignty, seize 
rainty, or paramount authority, for 
the acquisition of which the mad 
Corsican shed such oceans«f French 
blood, The navigation of the Rhine 
is to be free. 


The 6th provides that Holland ~ 


shall receive an accession of tertir 
tory, with proviso that the prince 
sovereign shall never wear a foreign 
crown ; that the states of Germany 
and Switzerland shall respectively 
form independent confederations; 
and that Ialy, exclusive of the 
countries to be restored to Austriay 
shall consist of independent sove- 
reignties, 

‘he 7th confirms Malta to Great 
Britain. 


The &th restores to France all the 
colonies, fisheries, factories, hor 
Ww 
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" in 1792, except 
py he obago, and the Isle of 
France. 


The 9th and 10th contain the 
consent of Sweden to the cession of 
Guadaloupe, and that of Por tuzal 
to the cession of French Guiana. 

The Lith, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
gelate to the time and manner of 
making the colonial restitutions, and 

ide that, for the avoidance of 
ature contest, France shall erect 
no fortresses in the East Indies. 

The 15th and 6th restore to 
France two-thirds of the shipping 
in the harbours given up by her in 

uence of the convention of 
April 23d. This stipulation ap- 
o principally to Antwerp and 
ushing, of which the former is, 
in future, to be only a commercial 


The articles 17 to $1 inclusive 
contain the usual stipulations for 
protection of all interests which 
may be affected by the changes of 
dominion, whatever may have been 
the political conduct of the parties 
interested, By the 2ist and 23d it 
would seem that some parts of 
Germany and Italy will remain 
chargeable with the sums originally 
imposed on them to maintain the 
grand dignitaries of France, the se- 
hators, the legion of honour, &c. 

The $2d article provides for a 
congress to be held at Vienna by the 
Se tetiaries of all the powers of 

urope, to regulate the arrang’s- 
ments requisite to carry this treaty 
into full effect. 

By the Ist additional article to 

@ treaty with Great Britain, both 
oe agree to use their joint ef. 

} at the — for a general 
— of the slave trade, France 
sw meanwhile promising to abo- 

it within five years. 
t following additional articles 
tte alike honourable to both coun: 
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triess by the engagements which 
they mutually contract for the dis- 
charge of all just debts, and the 
annulment of all unjust confisca- 
tions on either side ; and England, 
with her characteristic generosity, 
consenting that, after full justice 
has been done to her subjects, the 
balance due to her for the mainte- 
nance of prisoners of war, which 
must be immense, shall be freely 
given up to France. Lastly, to 
crown the whole, commercial ar- 
rangements for the mutual benefit 
of both countries are promised. 
Respecting the success of the al- 
lies, the dethronement of Bona- 
parte, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the consequent peace 
of Europe, there was considerable 
controversy in England: the point 
debated was, not whether these were 
desirable events, (for on that all 
were agreed,) but whether these 
events had been brought about b 
following the principles and the ad- 
vice of Mr. Fox, or of Mr. Pitt. 
The adherents to the principles of 
the latter contended that Europe 
had been restored to independence 
and liber:y, peace and happiness, 
principally or solely, by the firm. 
ness of Britain in that contest; and 
that this firmness and perseverance 
had always been inculcated and 
acted upon by Mr. Pitt; and that 
his successors in office, by follow- 
ing his example, had at ‘length 
proved, by the result, the sound- 
ness of his views, and his high me- 
rits as a statesrrian. The adherents 
of Mr. Fox, on the contrary, main- 
tained that Europe had been saved 
entirely by acting on his principles 
and advice; that he was as sens‘« 
ble as Mr. Pitt could be of the ty- 
ranny of Bonaparte, but regarded 
all resistance to it as vain, which 
did not spring from the people act- 
ing in concert with their respective 
QO 3 govern- 
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governments. He therefore was 
adverse to the coalitions of Mr. 
Pitt, because, by our subsidies, we 
induced those states to come into 
the contest who were not prepared 
for it, and endeavoured to unite 
those, who were not sufficiently 
aware of their common danger fo 
lay aside their jealousy of one an- 
dahon: With respect to the mass 
of the péople, he contended that 
they were nearly indifferent to the 
result of the contest which their re- 
spective sovereigns held against Bo- 
naparte, because they did not dread 
being exposed to more tyranny and 
oppression under him than they al- 
ready suffered. It was therefore 
necessary, to give the people an ir- 
terest in the contest, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fox, could only be done 
by giving them more liberty. Mr. 
Fox, however, does not appear to 
have been aware, that there was 
another mode by which their inter- 
ests im the contest might be excit- 
ed; and that this mode would be 
followed by Bonaparte himself, who 
would thus prepare the way for his 
own downfall. It is sufficiently 
evident, that the great bulk of the 
xcople would not rouse themselves 
in the contest, unless they had good 
reason, either to fight for their own 
sovereigns, or against Bonaparte ; 
and it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther, if their own sovereigns had, 
agreeably to Mr. Fox’s advice, 
granted them a greater portion of 
civil and religious liberty, this 
would have been an adequate sti- 
mulus to their exertions, since the 
promise of uhis would have been to 































most of them the promise of whix 
they did not understand, or could 
not relish, and therefore did nos 
desire. It may even be doubted, 
whether the prospect of being freed 
from those aets of personal d 
dation and oppression, to which 
had been so long habituated that 
they scarcely felt them, would have 
roused them; whereas Bonaparte, 
by loading them with a species of 
tyranny, to which they were un 
accustomed, and, moreover, that 
tyranny proceeding from a foreign. 
er, and being inflicted by fore: 
soldiers in every mode most gall. 
ing to national feelings, couched ti 
cords of indignation and resistance, 
and roused those against him, who 
never would have been roused by 
the promise and expectation of 
a greater portion of civil and re. 
ligious liberty. In our opinion, 
therefore, the downfall of Bona 
parte, and the consequent restora 
tion of independence and peace to 
Europe, was not owing to the mea 
sures of Mr. Fox having been pur- 
sued ; was only very indirectly and 
incidentally owing to perseverance 
in the plans of Mr. Pitt; but was 
most essentially owing, in the first 
place, to the universal detestation 
which the tyranny of Bonaparte 
created; and next, to his annihi- 
lating himself, by his campaiga im 
Russia, the means which he poe 
sessed for repressing the effects of 
that universal detestation: thus 
lustrating this grand and salutary 
truth, that tyranny and ambition 
willalways work out their own over 
throw, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


al 


teatons on the Circumstances that appear favourable or unfavourable to 


the Permanence of Louis the Eighteenth’ s Government— His 


rsonal Character 


and Habits~Tbe Mode in which he was restored—The Interest of the 
French Marshals to support Louis considered—The Appointment of the 
Duke of Wellington to be Ambassador at Paris injudicious in this Point 

View—The great Mass of the Nation interested in the Continuance of 
vace—The agricultural Cla:s——-The manufacturing and commercial 
Classes—Disposition of the Clergy towards Luuis—Effects produced by 
the Revolution on the State of Religion—Form of the Constitution adopted 
in Francee—Mode of their Proceedings—Remarks on it—Projet vi the 
Law for the Liberty of the. Press compared with the Law in England, 


HE situation in which Louis 
XVIII. was placed was one 

of extreme difficulty; requiring 
not only talents of a superior kind, 
but also address and delicacy in 
the management and application 
of them. Those therefore who 
were well- acquainted with him, 
and who were not disposed to flat- 
ter him, or to conceal his wants 
and his failings, and who at the 
same time were sincere and zealous 
frends not only of the Bourbons 
but also of the new order of things 
in France, were not without con- 
siderable apprehensions for the per- 
Manence and tranquillity of his 
throne. These apprehensions had 
their origin and foundation in se- 
veral circumstances: in the first 
place, with respect to the personal 
character of Loui: himself, he was 
alowed by all parties to be natu- 
ly inactive and indolent, and by 
ho Means possessed of that com- 
prehension and firmness of mind 
which are desirable and usefulin a 
Sovereign in all cases, and which 
were most especially requisite in 
ue Case of Louis. These defi- 
Cencies might however be in a 
eh sguaee supplied bya choice 
| prudent ministers. 

again he was exposed to 


considerable difficulties and dane 
gers; for it was naturally to be 
imagined that the emigrants, those 
who had surrounded him in the 
time of his adversity, whose sen« 
timents and conduct had been sie » 
milar to his own, would obtain 2 
verylarge portion ofhiscountenance, 
support and favour. And speaking 
of the emigrants as a body, they 
certainly were not distinguished 
either for talents or prudence; and 
it might well be doubted, without 
any great breach of penetration or 
candour, whether their sufferings 
had taught them wisdom, ‘They 
were too apt, also, to rate their 
own services and sufferings too 
highly: these indeed, except in 
some particular .cases, were not 
entitled to much merit or reward ; 
for it may be doubted whether, if 
they had continued in a body in 
France at the commencement of 
the revolution, that event would 
have proceeded and ripened into 
crime and. destruction as it had 
done. 

But Louis XVIII, besides being 
naturally attached to the emt- 
grants, it was generally supposed 
had lent himself too much to the 
influence of the priests, France 
indeed, during the revolution, had 
() 4 fallen 
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fallen back into such a state of in- 
difference or disbelief, with regard 
to religion, that a monarch who 
would by wise and prudent mea- 
sures, and. by his own example, 
have brought them back into the 
right path, would have been a 
great blessing to them and to the 
world at large; for their love of 
military glory and their ambition 
of conquest been greatly fed 
and strengthened by the looseness 
of their moral and religious prin- 
ciples. But they were in such a 
critical state, that it required great 
caution and circumspection in 
bringing about this change ; and if 
Louis endeavoured to effeec it by 
morose and severe regulations, it 
was. much to be feared that he 
would injure his own influence and 
the permanence of his government, 
without promoting the object 
which he had in view, 

But there were other difficulties 
and dangers that surrounded the 
restored monarch, besides those 
which had their origin and founda- 
tion in his personal character and 
habits, as contrasted with the na- 
tional character and habits of his 
subjects. He had been restored by 
meansof the successes and conquests 
of toreign powcrs; by their suc- 
cesses and conquests over the 
French people. Thisreflection could 
not but be extremely galling to 
them; even to those who were 
most weary of the tyranny and op- 
pression of Bonaparte, and most 
desirous of the resioration of the 
Bourbons: for it is an extraordi- 
nary and undoubted fact, that 
many of the most loyal of the 
emigrants rejoiced at and were 
proud of the victories of their 
countrymen, even when they were 
gained over the allies who were 
hghting their cause, and by Bo- 
naparte, towards whum, as the 


enemy of the Bourbons and they 
own enemy, they bore a most deep 
and deadly hatred. Such is the is. 
finence of the love of nation 
glory in the bosoms of French. 


men, that it overpowers all re. 


gard to national benefit, and eves 
smothers for a time the feelings of 
loyalty and personal interest, It 
was to be feared, therefore, thar 
Louis XVIII., having been me 
stored to the throne of his ances 
tors by the victories of the allies 
over France, would for a long time 
recall to the minds of a considera. 
ble portion of his subjects their 
national defeat and disgrace; and 
thence be regarded by no means 
in a favourable point of view, 
But these unfavourable impres 
sions towards their restored mo« 
narch would also be strengthened 
by the reflection that he had bees 
restored principally by the perse- 
verance and bravery of Britain i 
the conquest; of that country 
which was the natura) enemy of 
France which had uniformly st 
herself up against every attempt of 
France to obtain the great objeet of 
all Frenchmen, the preponderancy 
in Europe, if not the conquest of 
the centinental part of that quarter 
of the world. Louis too 
found a refuge in Britain, at a pe 
riod when no other state dared re 
ceive and protect him. These com 
siderations could not be pleasing t 
Frenchmen. It was not to be sup 
posed that they would give Gs 
credit for all that disinterested pu 
rity and benevolence to which we 
laid claim; and when we declared 
that our object was the benefit and 
prosperity of France, as well # 
the tranquillity and independence 
of Europe, they must have recoke 
lected the ancient rivalry between 
the two countries, and been met 
dulous. On 
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On-these and several other ac- 
counts the situation of Louis was 
extremely critical and dificult on 
his restoration to the throne of his 
ancestors. He entered a country, a 
great ion of the inhabitants 
ervhch bad either been born or 
been educated at a period when 
the Bourbons were considered as 

to the throne of France; 
as a race who had forfeited all 
claims to it, not only by the fault 
of Louis XVI. but also by having 
united themselves with those 
ers who were opposing the 
and conquests of France, 
ascended the throne of his an- 
cestors, unknown to military fame, 
incapable from his infirmities of 
leadmg into the field a nation 
now almost all warriors, and who 
had long been accustomed to re- 
gard as synonymous terms their 
monarch and a conqueror. If he 
looked around him, he saw nearly 
half a million of soldiers attached 
to Bonaparte, both by the habits 
of their a and by their relation 
to him as the man who led them 
to conquest and plundcr. ‘These 
men could not like peace; they 
could still less like the person who 
was torule over them by having 
deposed their favourite, and who, 
in all points that were calculated 
to excite their esteem and confi- 
dence, was so very unlike their fa- 
"if “Loui looked ] 
is looked at the at 
bulk of the French ee gt 
them exhausted with the 
pressure of the war, and glad of 
repose and peace: here then he 
Might expect attachment to his per- 
si and government, for by his 
restoration they would obtain what 
jee Much needed and so anai« 
ne - But he must have 
ignorant indecd of the Fretich 
sharacter, if le ex pected that, after 
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they had breathed a little, they 
would not recall to mind the glo- 
ries and conquests of Bonaparte’s 
reign, and contrast them unfavours 
ably with the events of the reign of 
Louis. 

But it might have been supposed 
that the favourable terms granted 
to France by the allies would have 
won on the gratitude of that peo« 
ple; and this, indirectly, contrie 
buted to the popularity of Louj 
XVIII. and the permanence of § 
government, since there could be 
no doubt that it was principally on 
his account that such favourable 
terms were granted to them. If . 
the French nation had only con. 
trasted the behaviour of the allies 
with the behaviour of Bonaparte 
when he was victorious, the im- 
pression must have been highly fa- 
vourable to the fermer. The allies, 
after having suffered the greatest 
degradation from Bonaparte, after 
they had seen their respective coum 
tries desolated by the conqueror, 
and themselves obliged to bend to 
his will, become masters of France: 
the capital of that country is ia 
their power; their soldiers, who 
feelingly recollect all the misery to 
which their own country had been 
exposed from France,— many or 
most of whom could recall to mind 
their houses destroyed, and their 
nearest and dearest relations mur- 
dered,—behold Paris before them 
completely in their power; they 
pant for vengeance; they expect 
it from their leaders ; it is due nee 
only to their own sufferings, bus 
also, by the laws and usages of war, 
to the victories and conquests 
whith they have so gloriously a- 
chieved. And yet, under all , 
circumstances, the allies spate 
Paris! they enter it, not as ¢€0mt- 
querors, not as avengers of their 
own wrorigs, batas iriends! they 


treat 
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treat it with as much respect and 
tenderness as if it had been one of 
their own capitals. Could such 
conduct fail to produce its proper 
impression on the minds of the Pa- 
risians, and of Frenchmen in ge- 
neral. ‘The former, in particular, 
must have dreaded far different 
conduct ; they must have recol- 
lected all that the allies had suf- 
fered from France, and that the 
ple of Paris were always ready 
to lend themselves to the most ty- 
rannical acts of Bonaparte’s go- 
vernment: they must have recol- 
lected these things generally ; but 
a more particular recollection must 
have dwelt upon their minds, of 
the recent devastation of a large 
portion of Russia, and of the con- 
flagration of the ancient capital of 
that empire, of a capital which 
was regarded as holy by those 
soldiers who were now masters of 
the capital of France. What rea- 
son, therefore, had they to expect 
that Paris would be treated m a 
different manner from Moscow? 
Certainly, none, What ought there- 
fore to have been their feelings co- 
wards the allied powers when Paris 
Was spared; when it was not only 
spared, but when the allied armies 
entered it as friends? And what 
ought to have been their feelings 
towards Louis XVIII, on whose 
account principally the allies con- 
ducted themselves in such an un- 
precedented manner? Certainly; 
the allics and Louis had great rea- 
son to hope that the inhabitants of 
France, and of Paris in particular, 
would manifest their gratitude in 
the manner which would be most 
acceptable to the former, by be- 
coming loyal, obedient, and. peace- 
ful subjects to the latter: This was 
not much to expect, since it was 
only expécting that Frenchmen 
would discover their gratitude for 
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being restored to peace and tran. 
quillity, for being freed from 4 
tyrant, and for having their coun 
and capital spared by the congue. 
rors, in that manner which alone 
could secure to themselves, the bleg. 
ngs which they enjoyed. 

ut those who were intimately 
acquainted with the French’ cha 
racter, doubted whether these cups 
siderations would have their proper 
effect upon them. Indeed, ing 
very short time this volatile and 
vain nation began to call in ques 
tion the claims of the allies to re 
gard themselves as the conquerors 
of France ; and when once this was 
doubted, the debt of gratitude was 
speedily denied. France, they said, 
had been overrun by treachery; 
and Paris itself would not have 
been won, if it had been properly 
defended. They did not however 
think proper to recollect, that, 
even allowing all this to be true, 
they were not the less indebted to 
the allies for their clemency: they 
did not recollect, for how many of 
her victories and conquests France’ 
had been indebted to treachery: 
these things they forgot, and con 
tented themselves with the reflec 
tion, that if France had been true 
to herself she never could have 
been conquered. As soon as this 
feeling and belief sprang up, it was 
evident that attachment to Louis 
would be weakened. 


Noiwithstanding, however, all 


these circumstances contributed to 
render the foundation of Louis’s 
government rather insecure, there 
were other circumstances of a much 
more powerful and general nature 
which greatly counterbalanced ‘the 
former. © In the first place, the 
French -marshals, though several’ 
of them were slow and reluctant i ° 
sending in their adhesion to 
new government, & we Sa 
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* would rally round Louis 
if he ed them proper attention. 
had indeed been raised to the 

rank and fortune which they en- 
ied by Bonaparte ; and it might 
heen imagined that they would 

have felt a strong attachment to 
him: but on the other hand they 
knew that the favours which they 
had received from him were be- 
gowed from considerations of his 
own al interest : some of them 
oe) er whence he had risen, 
might be induced to think that they 
were as deserving of the imperial 
rank as he, while others he had 
treated with great haughtiness.— 
But the consideration which would 
weigh most with the French mar- 
shals was, that Bonaparte, by the 
blindness and madness of his am- 
bition, had brought their rank and 
fortune into great jeopardy; it is 
well known that they did not ap- 
e of the Russian campaign, 
and still less of his conduct during 
the campaign in Germany in the 
subsequent year.—It had always 
been supposed, that one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to a counter-revolu- 
tion in France would be the change 
of property, and the possession ‘of 
tank by those who would be stript 
of it in case of that event. With 
respect to’ the latter circumstance, 
as long as Bonaparte’s measures se- 
cured the possession of rank, or cone 
tributed to raise it higher, so long 
he would be defended by those who 
Were anxrous about it: but it was 
also evident that he would be de- 
as soon as his measures 
threatened the ruin of those whom 
raised, provided they saw 
danger in joining a counter-re- 
on. This was precisely the 
case when the allies gained posses- 
sion of Paris: Bonaparte’s attacks 
were desperate: if the marshals 
“satnued to adhere to him, they 
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must share his fate: the allies pro- 
mised them the continuance of their 
rank and fortune, if they deserted 
him and joined Louis; and they 
followed the direction of their own 
interest. 

‘This was extremely fortunate for 
Louis; for, while he could secure 
the marshals and generals of the 
French army, he had not much to 
dread from the soldiers themselves 3 
not because they also saw their ine 
terest in adhering to the new go- 
vernment, or because the marshals 
had such influence over them as to 
lead them to forego their interest 3 
but because without, leaders they 
could do nothing. Louis there- 
fore acted prudently and wisely in 
endeavouring to attach the mar- 
shals and generals still more to hime 
self, by paying them great atten 
tion. It may bedoubted, however, 
whether the views of Louis in this 
respect were wisely seconded by 
the British government in the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador at 
Paris. The marquis of Wel- 
lington, on his return to Eng- 
land, was received with the highest 
honours that could be bestowed on 
a subject: he was raised to the rank 
of duke; received in the most flat- 
tering manner possible the thanks 
of both houses of parliament, which 
voted a very large sum for the pur- 
chase of an estate to be vested im 
his family : nor were his prince or 
his countrymen less anxious to 
show him how highly they thought 
of his services. After staying a 
short time in London, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador at Paris; and 
this, as we hinted above, was cer- 
tainly not an appointment likely to 
be of service to Louis XVIII. It 
no doubt was intended as a coms 
pliment to him, by sending the 
person of whom Britain thought 
most highly, and to whom Louis 

must 
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must have considered himself as doubtedly the first military charge, 


most chiefly indebted for his resto- 
ration: but this very circumstance 
must have rendered the appoint- 
ment of the duke of Wellington 
grating to the people of France, and 
particularly to French mar- 
shals; for how had he been service- 
able to Louis, but by conquering 
the French armies? and yet he was 
sent to Louis’s court, where he was 
sure constantly to meet those whom 
he had defeated, and who must 
always a when net: saw 
Louis paying him icular atten- 
tion a ha hes it was de- 
cause he had defeated them! Besides, 
independently of the wish to pay a 
compliment to Louis, there was no 
reason for selecting the duke 

of Wellington to be ambassador at 
Paris: his talents and habits were 
by no means of the diplomatic kind. 
Setting aside, however, this ap- 
intment, there was nothing either 

in the conduct of Louis, or of the 
allies, but what was calculated to 
conciliate and attach the marshals 
t@ the new order of things: and the 
prudence and policy of this conduct 
soon rae, itself; for though 
there undoubtedly was great dissa- 
tisfaction in the army, and though 
Paris often was threatened with dis- 
turbance, yet nothing serious oc- 
curred; and, as far as could be 
judged, the minds of the soldiery, 
esr the inhabitants of Paris, (by 
far the most important portion of 
the ee of France,) were 
age y yielding themselves up to 
e new order of things at the 
close of the year 1814.—Connected 
with this view of the probable sta- 
bility of Louis’s government, as de- 
ing on the ideas and disposi. 
tions of the military, it may be 
mentioned, that he took a very wise 
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ter in France,: and is besides a 
favourite with the soldiers: it wa, 
therefore of — importance ty 
hold him up, by placing him in ag 
official situation so inti nately cog. 
nected with the army, as attached 
to the government of Louis, Be 
sides, his talents and habits, bei 
those of a man of business, and ofa 
vigorous, clear and comprehensive 
miad, would (independently of al] 
other considerations ) have rendered 
this appointment judicious and po 
pular. 
But we must now advert to some 
other circumstances which in og 
Opinion are favonrable to the per 
manence of Louis’s government 
It has already been seen that Tab 
leyrand was particularly active ia 
bringing about the counter-revohs 
tiou ; and while the allied monarchs 
were in Paris, great attention was 
paid to him by them. Louis also 
placed him at the head of the 
vernment; and intrusted him (a 
will afterwards be particularly no 
ticed) with the entire management 
of the negotiations at the congress 
of Vienna. With respect to the po- 
litical honesty of Talleyrand great 
doubts may justly be entertained: 
he had undoubtedly found no dith- 
culty in accommodating his com 
science to the republican form of 
grovernment at the commencement 
of the revoluticn, and afterwards 
to the despotism of Bonaparte. Is 
justice tohim, however, it must be 
stated, that during the latter years 
of Bonaparte’s reign he had not 
enjoyed the favour of his master, it 
is said, because he objected to his 
schemes against Spain,—though it 
may be questioned whether his ob 
jecttons a from ~ — 
tions, or feelings, with respect 
the atrocity and injustice of those 
schemes: they were more — 
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serived from the belief, that an at- 
to conquer Spain would end 
‘tment and disgrace.— 
Pet tever opinion may be 
formed of the principles of gil 
*- talents are universally ac- 

por and they are of that 
order tsch Louts more particu. 
lariy required. It was of the utmost 
‘sonence to show to the French 
sation, that they had not sunk far 
inthe scale of European nations by 
the conquest of their country ;— 
while at the same time it was indis- 
bly necessary, not to alarm 

or irritate the allies by grasping 
too soon or too eagerly at the reco- 
very of their anciert rank and im- 
nee. Noman was so well cal- 
culated to conduct the affairs of 
France, in this critical emergency, 
as Talleyrand ; cool, penetrating, 
and cautious, he conld bring his 
wonderful talents and almost un- 
equalled experience to bear on the 
object which he had in view, and 
yet notexcite the suspicion of those 
with whom he hadtodeal, There 
were only two circumstances which 
operated against the policy of the 
appomtment of Talleyrand to his 
high situation: in the first place, 
those of the French nation who still 
were attached to Bonaparte be- 
held him with dislike, as they con- 
sidered him as having betrayed their 
favourite and his former master : in 
the second place, there was good 
reason to apprehend that his at- 
tachment to the Bourbons would 
continue only while their power 
permanent; and that he 

would desert them, as he had de- 
verted Bonaparte, in the time of 
the Breatest need. Setting aside, 
re the consideration of these 
ane there could be 
at, While he was at the 
of affairs in France, he would 


Ssentially contribute to heal the 
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wounds inflicted by the revolution 
and by the tyranny and oppressten 
of Bonaparte, by judicious and wise 
internal regulations; while, as far as 
the honour and external relations of 
the country were concerned, he 
would contribuce to raise her as 
nearly as possible toher former rank 
and glory. 

But it was to the disposition and 
feelings of the great bulk of the 
French nation that Louis was to 
look for the support and perma. 
nence of his government; not be- 
cause of their loyalty to the house 
of Bourbon, (for that was ina great 
measure worn out,) but from the 
operation of causes more deeply 
and permanently implanted in hu, 
man nature. Ithas frequently been 
remarked, that Paris is more to 
France than the capital of any 
other nation is to the nation in 
which it exists, This was undoubt- 
edly the fact previous to and during 
the revolution: but that event in- 
volved causes which were gradu- 
ally destroying the overgrown pre. 
ponderance of the capital ; and these 
causes were favourab!e tothe perma- 
nence of a mild and peaceful go. 
vernment. Formerly, “the great 
body of the French nation were in- 
significant and of no weight; they 
were entirely under the power of 
the noblesse, who generally resi- 
ding in Paris added to the impor- 
tance and preponderance of that 
city. But the revolution, dividing 
the overgrown estates of the no- 
blesse into possessions of a much 
more moderate size; and thus in. 
creasing the number of those who 
were desirous of peace, and at the 
same time placing the agricultural 
tenancy of the kingdom on a more 
respectable and independent foot- 
ing than they had previously beer, 
rendered the inhabitants of the 
country of much more weight and 
importance, 























































importance. Qyer these also the 
revolution had shed much less of its 
baneful effects than over the inha- 
bitants of Paris and the other large 
cities: their manners were less fri- 
volous; their morals less corrupt ; 
their understandings and feelings 
were not so completely turned aside 
from what was really respectable, 
dignified’ and useful, to what was 
gaudy, unsubstantial and evanes- 
cent; while, feeling their own im- 
portance and weight in the state, 
they were not disposed, as former- 
ly, to give place on all occasions to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis.— 
On this class of people, therefore, 
Louis might safely rely for sup- 
port, provided he secured to them 
their possessions, and that portion 
of respectability and liberty to 
which they were disposed to look 
up as their undoubted right. 

The agricultural portion of the 
population of France on many ac- 
connts Wished for repose and peace : 
even in the midst of the anarchy 
and tyranny of the revolution they 
had advanced in the knowledge and 
practice of their business: feeling 
themselves now more their own 
masters than they had been while 
minder the old noblesse, and that 
they were now working for them- 
selves, and not merely for them, 
they roused themselves to a degree 
of activity and intelligence of 
which they before were scarcely 
thought capable. But they still re- 
quired peace, to reap all the fruits 
of their labour. They knew that, 
with the natural advantages in 
repect to soil and climate which 
France enjoyed, if they had peace, 
they could raise corn not merely 
for their own supply, but also for 
the supply of foreign nations; while 
the safe desirable event would open 
a way for those commodities of 
higher value and a rarer kind, their 
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wines, fruits, &c. On these 
oe agricultural population 
rance, provided no ALTEMpts were 
made to disturb the existing divi, 
sions of property, were sure to by 
the friends of Louis XVIII, 
The manufacturing and comme. 
cial portion of the population, als, 
must have seen. their interes, jy 
peace—they had suffered long and 
severely from the anti-commergyl 
spirit and plans of Bonaparte. 
peace therefore, but especially a 
poses with England, was arte 
y necessary and desirable to them, 
On these two classes, therefore 
the agricultural and commercial 
classes,—the hope of the security 
and permanence of Louis's govern. 
ment must mainly depend. 
There is only one other class ig 
France whom it will be necessary 
to consider with respect to thew 
influence on Lonis’s government; 
and that isthe clergy. Bonaparte, 
from whatever motives, certainly 
curtailed their power ; and event» 
deavoured to separate as much a 
he possibly could the church. from 
the state, by reducing the emole 
ments of the clergy, and not per 
mitting them to assume a rankat 
all proportioned to that influence 
which they retain in most other go 
vernments. ‘This circumstance, 
united to the strong and general 
passion for military rank and glory, 
and the indifference to religion, 
created or augmented by the reve 
lution, must have operated in dime 
nishing the influence of the priest 
hood over the people of France; 
and yet it may be doubted whether 
in the country they did not retam 
much more of it than might have 
beenexpected. Louis, from hisa® 
tural disposition and habits, must 
have been strongy urged to & 
place the clergy as nearly as poss 
ble in the same scale af rank 
we 
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wealth which they held before the 
jon 3 he must also have seen 

shat, ithe could accomplish this, he 
would secure in his favour a most 
body. They were no doubt 

to assist and support him; 
butasthey naturally cx pectedthat his 
restoration would lead to theirs, and 
that theirs would be complete, there 
was some danger that their zeal in 
his behalf would cool, if he adopted 
half measures with regard to them. 
And yet he was so atoced that he 
could not go so far as they wished 
and expected, nor probably so far 
as he was disposed to do. Great 
part of the property of the church 
wassold : this could not be restored ; 
nor could any steps be taken to- 
wards a restoration, without creat- 
ing great alarm in the breasts of all 
those who had purchased confis- 
cated property. The revenues of 
the clergy before the revolution 
were also in part derived from 
tithes: to endeavour or seem to 
wish to re-impose these would un- 
doubtedly be dangerous, as the 
landed property had been bought 
under the idea that no tithes were 
to be paid :—besides, there could be 
no doubt that the improvement in 
French agriculture had arisen in 
some degice from the abolition of 
tuhes. It seemed, therefore, im- 
possible to re-instate the clergy in 
Weir possessions. But Louis plainly 
showed by his behaviour to them, 
and in al) things connected with re- 
ligion, that he wished France to 
return to her former faith in every 
point. This conduct of the sove- 
— especially his ordering mass 
a Louis XVI, and his 
ng to epiorce the strict 

om coe ss the sabbath in Paris, 
4 ensured as highly im- 
urate paaierseged he ought to 
in oblivion every thing 


'garding Louis XVI. and the revo- 
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lution, and in this light his ordering 
mass for that monarch was impru- 
dent : but his attention to the cere- 
monies of the catholic religion in 
other respects may be vindicated as 
politic, even if it were not with him 
a matter of conscience. By this 
minute and exact attention he no 
doubt gave offence to the Parisians ; 
but the accounts of all travellers 
agree in stating, that in the coun. 
try parts of France there is as much 
of what we call superstition as ex- 
isted previous to the revolution, 
It was therefore politic in Louis to 
coincide with this feeling: it grati- 
fied the people, and contributed in- 
directly to the influence of the 
clergy over them, and thus to his 
own support and popularity. 

Such are the principal circum. 
stances which in our opimon are 
favourable, or the reverse, to the 
support and permanence of the go- 
vernment of Louis XVIII, so far 
as they depend on his own personal 
character, and on the disposition of 
the different classes of his subjects 
towards him. But we must also 
take into account the disposition of 
other states towards France. That 
this was favourable to Louis XVIII. 
it would be folly to doubt after their 
conduct ; and in order that this dis- 
position might be manifested in the 
most decided and advantageous 
manner, the allies still kept hover- 
ing on the borders of France the 
greater part of their numerous well 
appointed and victorious armies ; 
so that, if there appeared any se- 
rious and general symptoms of re- 
volt, France couid soon have been 
re-entered and re-occupied by them. 

We have already. mentioned, that 
considerable gloom and apprehen- 
sion were excited in Parisgby the 
refusal of Louis to accept the con- 
stitution exactly as it had been 


framed, and accepted in his name 
by 










































































by his brother. On reflection, how- 
ever, this gloom and apprehension 
wore off in a wstiae goa § for 
Louis, though certainly not dis- 
posed to grant so much liberty as 
might have been wished, and though 
in his first official proclamations 
calling himself king, not by the 
cheice of his subjects, but by divine 
permission, was yet evidently dis- 
posed to render the situation of his 
subjects much more free than it had 
been before, either previous to or 
during the revolution. 

About the middle of Angust, a 
body of resolutions was framed 
under various titles, by which the 
intercourse between the king and 
the two legislative chambers was to 
be carried on: these regulations 
comprised what may be called the 
form of the  constitution,—de-. 
scribing the process of legislation, 
and apportioning its powers. 

‘The day for the opening of the ses- 
sion is first fixed by a public procla- 
mation; but the members cf both 
chambers are likewise further sum- 
moned by separate letters addressed 
to cach. A deputation consisting 
of members from both bodies re- 
ceives his majesty at the bottom of 
the grand staircase, and conducts 
him to the foot of the throne, on the 
opening of the session. The king’s 
proclamation in the same manner 
closes the session: it adjourns or 
dissolves the chamber. In this re- 
spect it will be remarked, that there 
is aconsiderable difference from the 
form of our constitution, according 
to which the royal prerogative in- 
terferes with the proceedings of the 
two houses: so far as regards our 
house of commons, to use the 
words of sir Edward Coke, “ the 
king mrekes a prorogation, but the 
house adjourns itself.” In France 
laws originate in two ways: either 
wie king sends proposals for them 
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to the two chambers, which 
sals may be adopted or rejected ; op 
the chambers themselves, sepa 
orjointly, may pray the king to 
pose a law. This appears to us 
not nearly so eligible a mode as thas 
followed according to the forms and 
usages of the British constitution, 
with us, the king’s. ministers do 
every thing ; the king himself little 
or nothing : even the speech deli. 
vered from the throne at the open. 
ing and closing a session is not re. 
garded as the sovereign’s, but ashis 
minister’s. The advantages of this 
are great and obvious: where the 
king interferes; where he acts er 
proposes any thing which is to be 
the: subject of discussion, either 
there will be a disinelination to con 
sider his proposals with that freedom 
which is necessary, or his name, 
being frequently brought into de. 
bate, will cease to inspire that re 
spect which it ought to inspire. It 
would therefore have been 
ferable in France to have followed 
the model of the Biitish constitw 
tion, and to have seen the king's 
ministers in every act and proposal, 
and the king in nothing. No ite 
convenience could possibly have 
arisen from this; as the ministers 
could intheirown name, and in their 
own responsibility, have proposed 
any law which the sovereign wi 
to pass. Perhaps the second mede 
of originating laws, by the chambers 
jointly or separately praying the 
Liat to propose one, is still more 
objectionable ; as, in fact, it seems 
to make them entirely dependent 
on him for the exercise of thei 
own peculiar functions. 
The most remarkable part of this 
body of regulations is contained @ 
title 4th; from which it appear 
that if the king refuses to accede t0 
the request of the chambers, by pr 
posing the law which they ar 
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he savs: § Le Roi veut en délibérer :’ 
bat if he refuses his final sanction to 
alaw which has passed the cham- 
he uses the precise formula 
by the British constitu- 
tion, § Le Roi s'avisera.’? What 
follows under titles 5, G and 7, re- 
lates to matters of form merely, 
with the exception of the two fol- 
lowing articles : that the chambers 
can never form a junction ; neither 
can they put forth addresses to the 
people. 

We have not room to enter on a 
detailed account of all the topics 
which engaged the attention of the 
two chambers during their first 
session; but some it would be im- 
proper to pass over. The first in 
importance respected the liberty of 
the press, which had been stipu- 
lated for in the 8th article of the 
constitutional charter. On the 6th 
of July the abbé de Montesquiou 
and the count de Blacas were in- 
troduced into the chamber of de- 
puties, being ordered by the king te 
present a law on the liberty of the 
press: this was prefaced by an ex. 

ory speech from the former, 
en the following is the out- 


“ Gentlemen, the king charges 
me to age to you the plan of a 
law relative to the press, in fulfil- 
ment of the 8th article of the con-" 
stitutional apa The press has 
eadered suc at services to so- 
ety, it is become of such necessity 
among civilised nations, that it 
ought hot to be subjected to rigo- 
res restrictions, The king, gen- 
beat is not less interested than 
rae yects in seeing the revival of 
wae it is his interest to 
.on truth, as it is yours to tell 
can but it ts truth friendly 

order, which wisdom always in- 
Spites, which calms instead Oy irri- 

is Passions, and which 
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teaches the people equally to dread 
oppression and licentiousness, 

« The question is simple in it- 
self, ‘The object is so to consecrate 
the liberty of the press, as to render 
it useful and durable. That liberty, 
so often proclaimed in France 
yc the first years of the revolu- 
tion, became its own greatest ene- 
my. ‘The slave of popular opinion, 
which it had not time to form, it 
lent to licentiousness all its force, 
and could never: supply reason with 
sufficient means of defence. The 
causes of this existed in the effer- 
vescence of the popular passions, 
in the nation being little accustomed 
to public affairs, in the facility with 
which a people were deceived and 
deluded, still incapable of judging 
of the writings addressed to them, 
and of foreseeing their consequences, 

‘© Have these causes now disap- 
peared? Can we flatter ourselves 
that they will not again come into 
action? We fear that we cannot: 
the mute servitude which succeeded 
the turbulence of the first years of 
the revolution has not better trained 
us for liberty : the passions which 
could not display themselves during 
that interval would now burst 
forth, fortified by new passions.— 
What should we oppose to their ex- 
plosion? Almost as much inexpe- 
rience, and more of weakness.— 
Reasonable men, disgusted with the 
long inutility of their efforts, would 
keep in the back ground, rather than 
expose themselves in a contest of 
which they ‘had so often been the 
victims ; interests the most oppo- 
site, and sentiments the most ex- 
aggerated, would again come into 
mutual combat, with all that addi- 
tional violence which would be lent 
by the bitterness of recollections ; 
the people, still unenlightened as to 
their interests, still unconfirmed in 


their sentiments, would follow 
R blindly 
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blindly the impulse which might be 
riven them ; and, whichever might 
2 the victorious party, it wo uld 
soon take exclusive possession of the 
press, to turn it against its adversa- 
TiCSe 

“ Such is the nature of that li- 
berty, which must have been en- 
foros! in order to know how to use 
it: give it all the extent necessary 
to ‘the nation’s learning how to be- 
nefit by it; but o ppose to it some 
bounds, that it may be saved from 
its own excesses.” 

With regard to the principal pro- 
Vist n of the law M. de Mo mtes- 
quiou spoke thus; 

“ [t has been long perceived and 


acknowled pre pe that WIings of 


small bulk, which it ts easy to cir- 


culate with poe ea and which 
are read with avidity, may imme- 
diately disturb the public tranquil- 
lity: repressive | iws are insufficient 
against the effects tor which the 
author, perhaps, can only be pu- 
nished when the mischief has 
already become too great, not mere- 
ly to be re p uired, but even arrested 
in its progress. Writings of this 
sort are, therefore, the only ones 


against which the law takes pre- 


cautions beforehand, Every work 
at 
of ordinary size may be published 


freely s the king and the nation will 
have nothing to fear from them; 
and if the author commit any of.- 
fence, the tribunals will be in readi- 
ness to punish hin " 

Attver explaining the other parts 
of the law, the abbé concluded 
thus:— 

* If we lived at ap 
reason, long trained and tried, had 
“ stronger sway than that of the 
passions; when national interest, 
ciearly understood and strongly 
elt, had attached to its cause the 
majonty of private interests > wh en 


a a 
riod when 


r at 


| ait iucr, Fa nely LV. wolidated, 


2 « 


no longer feared the attacks of Me 
prudence or folly; then the un. 
mited liberty ot the press w tld be 
taatteaded with danger, and would 
even present advantages: but our 
situation is not su happy ; our cha 


racter even, as well as our situation, 
torb'ds the establishment of an in. 
definite liberty. Nature has distri. 
buted her gifts among nations ag 
among individuals ; the div Tsity of 
the institutions has fortified these 
primitive differences : we ‘h ave re 
ceived for our share a Viv acity, a 
mobility of im: ug nation, which re. 
quire restraint: let us not co mplaia 
of this; let us not envy a neigh 
bouring nation the enjoyment of ad. 
vantages of another kind. Ours 
have procured us enough ol hay + 
ness and glory, wherewithal to be 
content : to them we owe that ee. 
gance of taste, that delicacy of 
manners, Which ts shocked by the 
least negle ct of decor um, ana ! which 
does not permit us to violate it, 
without falling at ence into the 
most unbridled licentiousness, 
The king proposes to you no 
pene that does not appear to him 
absolutely necessary to the safety at 
the national institutions, and to the 
march of government: assist him 
with your information and your 2 
fluence ; unite Wirh him for the it 
terests of liberty as for those a 
peace; and you will soon see tha ut hie 
Herty unfold itself without storms, 
amidst the order which you shal 
have concurred in maintaining.” 
The projet of the law proposed 
by the king was divided imto twe 
parts: the first respected the poll 
cation of works ; the second, the s% 
perintendance of the press: 3 
cording to the first, every work of 
above thirty sheets might be po> 
lished freely, without previous Cle 
amination or revision. ‘The same 


liberty was to be given to all wt 
tings 
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tiags in the dead languages, or in 
foreign languages ;—prayer books, 
canchlatn, &e.; law reports, if 
ther were sanctioned by the names 
of professional persons 5 and works 
of literary or scientific socieues eCs- 
tablished by the king, whatever was 
the number of the sheets which they 
contained.—The liberty which was 
apparently given in this part of the 
projet, was however in a great Mea- 
sare withdrawn by the proposal 
that the directoregeneral of the 
press might ordain, according to 
circumstances, that all writings of 
thirty sheets or under should be 
communicated to him before being 
printed. The appointment of cen- 
sors was to be vested in the king; 
and the director-general was to 
cause every work to be examined 
by one or more censors ; and it two 
at least of these conceived the wri- 
ting to be defamatory or dangerous, 
or immoral, the director-general 
might forbid the printing : he was 
however to be obliged to communi- 
cate all the works, or parts of works, 
suppressed by him, to a committee 
of both houses, consisting of three 
peers and three deputies, with three 
commissioners appointed by the 
kin? ; and if the motives of the cen- 
sors should appear insufficient, the 
committee might order the printing. 
No journals or pericdical writings 
soere to appear qwithout the king’s au- 
thority —In a country such as Bri- 
tain, where the inhabitants derive 
all their knowledge of passing 
events from the journals, this part 
of the projet will appear as putting 
a most effectual barrier to the most 
essential and valuable part of the 
liberty of the press. The journals 
in this country are undoubtedly 
rn mere party publications : they 
=a ame the public both with 

: the facts which they 
ought to believe, and the opinions 

a A 


of public men and measures which 
they ought to entertain; but there 
can be not the smallest doubt that, 
if ic were not for our journals being 
entirely independent of the acknow- 
ledged and direct control of go- 
vernment, our rulers would be 
much less cautions than they are in 
their conduct, and public opinion 
would have much less weight than 
it actually has. But there is no 
country in the world besides our 
own (with the exception of Ame- 
rica) in which government does not 
interfere too much; to such a dee 
gree, indeed, as it they thought the 
people were incapable of thinking 
or acting for themselves, or as if 
they were conscious that their own 
actions would not bear to be fairly 
represented and canvassed. In the 
last clause of that part of the pros 
jet which relates to the publication 
of works, it was proposed that the 
author and printer may, if they 
think proper, require the examina- 
tion of the work previously to send- 
ing it to press; and if it should be 
approved, they are discharged from 
all further responsibility, excepting 
as to the claims of injured indivi- 
duals. 

If this part of the projet appears 
inimical to the liberty of the press, 
the other part is still more decidedly 
so: by the first regulation in it, no 
person can be a printer or booke 
seller, without the king’s license, 
nor without taking the proper oaths; 
and the license might be withdrawn 
on violation of the laws or regula- 
tions. All the printing establish- 
ments not properly notified and per- 
mitted by the director-general of 
the press were to be deemed clan- 
destine, and as such were to be 
destroyed, and the proprietors sub- 
jectto a fine of 10,000 francs and six 
months imprisonment. If notice 
Was not given - a deposit made 

y Or 
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of the copy of any work, the im- 
pression might be seized ; and in 
such case, a fine of 1000 trancs for 
the first offence and 2000 for the 
second to be levied : if the printer’s 
name and residence were omitted in 
the title page of any copy of a work, 
there was to be a fine of 3000 
francs; and in the case of the sub- 
stitution of a false name or ad- 
dress, a fine of double that sum, 
besides imprisonment. Every book- 
seller exposing to sale a work 
without a printer’s name, to pay a 
fine of 2000 francs, which was to 
be reduced to 1000 upon disclo- 
sure of the name.—The projet con- 
cluded with the proposal that the 
law should be revised in three 
years, for the purpose of making 
the improvements which experience 
might show to be necessary. 

lt is scarcely necessary to point 
out the essential ditlerence between 
the liberty of the press which this 
law proposed to establish in France, 
and that which we enjoy in Britain. 
[tc has been often complained that 
the nature of the libel and law re- 
specting it isvery obscure and uncer- 
tain; and that the consequences 
are, that a person does not know 
whether what he publishes will ex- 
pose him to the law, or not. This 
certainly is the case; and the theory 
as well as the practice of our con- 
stitution would be much improved 
if libel were distinctly detined, so as 
that it could be known beforehand 
whether a publication were libellous 
or not. But even with this imper- 
fection our law respecting the li- 
herty of the press ts infinitely pre- 
terable to that prop sed andad pte d 
in France; since in every respect 
the cause of truth, and the inde- 
pendence of character and mind of 
the people are much better secured, 
where ever y thing may be published 


though the publication leads to 
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danger, than where nathing can be 
published but what has met the ap- 
probation of censors of the press— 
In the first place, it must be better, 
as well as safer, to trust to the Opi- 
nion of a jury of onr countrymen 
(obscure as the law of libel is) than 
to the opinion of censors: secondly, 
the most despotic or timid govern. 
ment will be disposed to suffer many 
publications to go on, after they are 
once given to the world, which they 
would have suppressed had they 
possessed the means betore they 
were printed. But the chief cons. 
deration in estimating the advan. 
tages of the two modes is, that ina 
country where every work is per- 
mitted to be published, the public 
at large can judge whether, if pu. 
nishment be inflicted, that punish. 
ment is deserved ; whereas, where 
publications are suppressed, the 
public cannot know whether the 
suppression takes place because 
they are beneficial to society and 
hurtful only to the ruling powers, 
or because they are really injurious 
to the community. In short, where 
free discussion is not permitted, 
there cannot be that control of pub- 
lic opinion over governments which 
there ought to be, both tor the real 
interests of the governors and the 
governed; nor can there exist in 
the public mind that calmness and 
comprehension with respect to their 
duties as well as their rights, which 
will always constitute the most éef- 
fectual guard against sudden and 
violent revolutions. 

By those who could see nothing 
wrong in the measures of Louis, tt 
Was contended that France was 
not fit for a greater share of the 
liberty of the press than what tt 
was proposed to give her in this 
projet. But this is a very susp 
cious argument: would those who 
supported it when Louis was sove 

reign 
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reign of France have admitted its 
validity when Bonaparte was on 
che throne ? Some distinction ought 
however to be made in the two 
cases: Bonaparte had rendered 
himself so detested, that, if the li- 
berty of the press had been allowed, 
his reign would probably have been 
terminated long before it actually 
was: it was therefore necessary for 
him to restrain the press: but he 
had himself created that necessity ; 
and the necessity had respect only 
to his own personal safety. Where- 
as, in the case of Louis, if perfect 
liberty of the press had been grant- 
ed while so many partisans of 
Bonaparte remained, not only the 
fate of Louis but the tranquillity 
of the kingdom would have been 
endangered ; it may be said, there- 
fore, that some restrictions were 
absolutely necessary ; and that this 
necessity, which was of a public 
nature, was created, not by the 
measures of Louis, but by the mea- 
sures of Bonaparte. 

Itwas not to be expected that 
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the projet would pass through 
both chambers without considera- 
ble discussion and opposition ; 
though there were not many mém- 
bers in either chamber, who by 
their conduct during the reign of 
Bonaparte had very solid and un- 
questionable grounds for being re- 
garded as consistent and conscien- 
tious friends of liberty; and it was 
impossible, on reading the most 
eloquent and powerful harangues 
on this and other similar subjects, 
to prevent the suspicion crossing 
the mind, that these men had spo- 
ken as powerfully and eloquently 
in favour of Bonaparte’s measures. 
This impression must be greatly 
strengthened by the character of 
the oratory displayed in their cham- 
bers ; which ts too rhetorical,—and 
bears too much the appearance of 
having its origin in a wish to shine, 
to please and satisfy those who 
have been accustomed tothe manly, 
substantialand business-likespeeches 
of the British parliament. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Report of the Committee of 


seee tcl 


the Chamber 


Liberty of the Pr. ss——Speech of M. 


of Deputies on the Law respecting the 
Raynouard on this Occasiton—Deter- 


mination of the Chamber respecting it—Speech of the Abbé Montesquiou in De 
fence of t— Re} ly of M. Raynouard—Discussions in the two Chambers re 
pecting the Restitution af the unsold dig 80 of the Emigrants —Speech of the 


Duke of Tarentun; 


on ihis Occasion—Journal suppressed for misrepresenting 


hy v rh, . a> &. . . . , 
Ws Speech Subsiance of bis Plan for relteving the Emigrants. 


£ ips law respecting the liberty 
of the press, as proposed by 


ihe king, meant to subject to cen- 
ey ay pamphlets, journals, and 
e whole publications of a tem- 
ee rest and circumscribed 
of this law beet Lhe projet 
Sean “w Having been referred to 
Mittee, they debated upon it ; 


and when the report of the com- 
mittee was brought up (as we 
should term it in England) M. 
Raynouard in the chamber of 
deputies made a most eloquent 
speech.in favour of the free and 
unrestrained right of publication. 
As this speech entered at consider- 
able length into the arguments m 
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sttpport of the opinionof the speaker, 
we shall present our readers with a 
short abstract of it, in order to give 
them an idea of the st yle of the elo- 
quence in the chamber of deputies. 

After some general remarks, he 
observed that in the year 1788 the 
sarliament of Paris solicited the 
beerey of the press, ‘* saving the 
right of repressing reprehensible 
works, according to the exigency 
of the case.” On the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. he pronounced 
that one of the guarantees of the 
constitution should be, “ The li- 
berty of the press respected, saving 
the necessary precautions for the 
public tranquillity.”” ‘The eighth 
article of the constitution, in con- 
sequence, declared “thatthe French 
have the right of printing and pub- 
lishing their opinions, while con- 
forming to the laws, which must 
repress the abuse of that liberty.” 
His majesty’s minister for the inte- 
rior (the abbé -Montesquiou) had 
since presented a plan of a law on 
the subject, which he called “ the 
necessary complement of the arti 
cle of our constitutional charter ;’’ 
and tt was in the careful examina. 
tion of this plan that the committee 
had been long employed: he had 
now to deliver the report of that 
committee, 

M. Raynouard next delivers some 
of those very genera] and undoubt- 
ed truths, which in our parliament 
would seem to be mus; laced, or at 
least to be unnecessary, in describ. 
ing such a subject; but which, 
when adorned by the peculiar elo- 
quence of the French, engage the 
attention, and have almost the sem- 
blance of deep and moral thoughts. 
4\fter these he pre ceeded to the 
discussion of the plan ot the law 
proposed by the minister. He 
quoted that part of it which went 


to establish a previous censorship 
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established by the king: againg 
this he strongly and eloquently 
protested : it was incompatible with 
the liberty of the press, that liberty 
secured by the constitutional char. 
ter. If the work of an author was 
unjustly suppressed, what repara- 
tion was he to receive? What pu 
nishment was to be inflicted on the 
injustice of the censors? There was 
none. The plan of the law, how. 
ever, proposed exceptions : but, ae. 
cording to these, it must be re 
marked that foreigners may print 
and publish their books in France, 
and find that in this country the 
liberty of the press is secured to 
them, which was not promised to 
them; while the French, to whom 
the right has been secured by s- 
lemn charter, will not enjoy the 
same favour ! The works printed in 
German, either at Strasburgh or 
in any of the departments where 
that language is vernacular, may 
circulate there, and cannot be tran 
lated into French without a previ 
ous imprimatur! or, in other words, 
those parts of France which have 
but lately formed part of the em- 
pire are tO possess the liberty ct 
the press, while the more ancient 
and original parts of the empire 
are to be deprived of it. By arte 
cle 9, journals and other periodical 
writings were not to appear W ithout 
the sanction of the king: this art 
cle, so short and incomplete, was 
only the more alarming for the 
liberty of the press. It ought to 
have explained whether it was only 
meant to have applied to future 


journals, or whether every mor 


ing the journalist would be under 
the necessity of receiving a sanc* 
tion. It ought at least to have 
been stated, how this sanction was 
to be obtained, and on what grounds 
it might be retused. By artick 
10, * authors and printers may ct 

man 
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mand the previous examination of 
cheir works; and tf approved, they 
are discharged from all future re- 
sponsibility a hat an alarming 
wer does this confer on censors 
of books! {n this way the most im- 
moral books, and works injurious 
toevery public right and institution, 
outraging even the king himself, 
would be screened from all future 
inquiry. But at what period, or in 
what country, have magistrates 
ever been prohibited to exercise the 
rightsof public justice notwithstand- 
ing the imprimaturs of doctors or 
censors? The 22d article, which 
fixes the period for the revision of 
the law, proves that it is meant 
not to be a temporary buta defini- 
tive law: in this case the period 
istoo distant. | 
These motives and arguments, M. 
Reynouard stated, had determined 
the members of the committee to 
declare unanimously, that the plan 
of the law, such as it had been pro- 
posed, could not be adopted with- 
out modification. The question 
then ri se, whether this plan Wis 
easily susceptible of amendments 
by which it might be corrected, re- 
taining however its principal bases? 
On this question the committee de- 
eded by a mere majority of votes, 
trat previous censorship ought not 
tovserve as the basis of the law. 
In defence of this opinion M, 
Raynouard laid down the follow- 
ing positions: The liberty of the 
press Is necessary to the right of 
petition ; the representative body 
assembles only at stated periods ; 
the liberty of thx press can alone 
ro aged <i dat gers of their 
from ary * & censorship, so far 
debt 4 this liberty, would 


Mer - 
MENACE its erictence 

© Us existence, and with it 
that of 


> sad and political liberty. — 
Ould the censorship be civen 


to th none . 
© Opponents of vovernment, 

















































would not this be prejudicial wo the 
respect due to the sovereign? 
Should it be given at the discretion 
of the minister, would not this be 
to abandon our free institutions, 
and our checks on the authorities ? 
To suspend the liberty of the press 
is to suspend the constitution. But 
have circumstances changed since 
its liberty was proclaimed by the 
king ?Doubtless they have,—but 
then they have changed for the 
better: the public affections have 
rallied with increfsing strength 
round the throne: for months to- 
eecther have we not enjoyed the 
full liberty, nay the license, of the 
press? And what evil has followed? 
what writings have troubled the 
public tranquillity? 

The journals are feared. How ? 
The government has hitherto made 
no complaint of those already es- 
tablished, though they have almost 
entirely shaken off the yoke of cen- 
sorship. Does it more fear those 
which are to be established in fu- 
ture? But may not the undertakers 
of journals de put under the same 
obligations as printcrs ? 

It has been said, that we have 
not that species of national liberty 
which ought to precede the liberty 
of the press. Let the effect of the 
press to form one be tried. ‘The 
experience of England sufficiently 
proves, that the fortunate effect of 
the precedence of publication and 
public discussion, in every concem 
of the state, compels ministers, howe 
ever feeble their personal under- 
standing or dark their views, to 
adopt the course most advantages 
ous to the state. ‘Their irterest as 
well as their glory compels them 
to gather round them all the inter- 
ests of the nation. Butis England 
the only country that has thus been 
benefited? Is it not possible to ex- 
tend the same benefit to France, by 
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adopting the measures here, which 
have produced it in England ? 
The committee has decided 
that the question cannot be pro- 
ied, unless the minister should 
before us the projet of the law, 
with its peculiar motives, and that 
such project should be attached to 
the law, fully establishing the li- 
berty of the press. It is painful, 
doubtless, to announce to the cham- 
ber, that the first plan of the law 
proposed must be rejected. The 
reporter concluded with paying a 
tribute to the memory of M. de 
Malesherbes, who knew how to de- 
fend the rights of his country as 
well as the person of his sovereign, 
(Louis XVI.) and who by a gene- 
rous devotion deserved to be asso- 
ciated in his last misfortunes. “ If 
Malesherbes were still amongst us, 
he would exhort us to defend’ those 
rights which can alone guarauty 
the charter, and which must secure 
the glory and prosperity of France. 
— Yes, if he were still amongst us! 
—But has not his genius survived 
him? That work which we owe to 
the exercise of the right which we 
vindicate, (his Defence of Louis 
XVI.) that work, which he has left 
as a legacy to his country and to 
posterity, will assist you in your 
meditations, Yes, the opinions of 
that wise man have directed ours, 
and they solicit, with us, the rejec- 
tion of the law proposed.” 

In the sitting of the I1th of Au- 
gust the abbé Montesquiou address- 
ed the chamber in defence of the 
plan of the law which had been 
submitted to them. He began by 
observing that its advantages and 
disadvantages had been pointed out 
so fully, that there was not one 
member in the chamber who could 
not now determine with wisdom 
on a point of legislation which ap- 
peared of a delicate nature. As he 
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himself was favourable to the law, 
he hoped that they also would be 
favourable to it, because th 
divided in opinion they were up 
ted in feeling :—the public 
was the only object which they ajj 
had in view, though they might 
not agree in their mode of secun 
ing it. 

He next adverted to topics, and 
adduced arguments, which were 
rather addressed to the national 
vanity than to the understandings 
of his audience. A pprehensions were 
entertained that the plan of the law 
would check the progress of know. 
ledge ; but is not learning the glory 
of the French nation? “ We have 
essentially the empire of letters: 
our kings have taken pleasure in 
patronizing literature: one of them 
merited the title of Father of let. 
ters.” He was more relevant to 
his subject in the allusion he made 
to Rome: “ Do you not remember 
that at Rome, when the censors 
ceased to appear, good mannerfs 
also disappeared ?”’ 

In the subsequent part of his 
speech, he again adverts to the 
glory which the French have ob- 
tained in literature : for it may be 
observed, that this same glory, 
whether in arms, in arts, or in lite. 
rature, is the main spring of every 
Frenchman’s public actions; andthe 
obtainment of it, either individu- 
ally or for his nation, his highest 
reward. “ During the fine age of 
Louis XIV. did not a very terrible 
censorship exist? You may have 
read with what severity some au- 
thors who had written on political 
matters were prosecuted before the 
courts of justice. Very well! did 
this prevent our literature from 
reaching the highest pitch of glory” 
It is easy to pereeive that the abbe 
wishes to confound two things en 


tirely distinct: he contends thats 
because 
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pecause 2 censorship would be fa- 
to literature, therefore it 
cannot be hurtful to free discus- 
sion and pablic liberty. Undoubt- 
edly, if the censors were men. of 
science and taste, no publication 
would be permitted by them to 
, which would mjure the 
sational glory in these respects. But 
the liberty of the press has other 
and higher objects in view ; and 
it may be very beneficial to litera- 
ture, and very hurtful to the best 
raterests ot society. The allusion 
wo the reign of Louts XIV. was 
very unfortunate, unless the abbé 
trusted so much to the strong love 
of glory in the breasts of his au- 
dience, as to expect that it would 
counteract all detestation of the 
tyranny of that monarch. 

His defence of fixing a censor- 
ship on works of a certain size is 
not very ingenious or satisfactory. 
“In France, works of any impor- 
tance generally extended to more 
volumes than one, because questions 
were there commonly profoundly 
considered, that more light might 
be thrown upon them. It was on 
this account thought proper to fix 
the number of sheets, under which 
the censorship might exercise its 
vigilance without the fear of dis- 
turbing authors devoted to medi- 
tations that were truly useful.” 
Here again the abbé looks only, 
of principally, to the effect of the 
proposed law on literature and 
science; he does not reflect that 
the liberty of the press is chiefly 
valuable from its enlightening the 
fteat mass of the people, and keep- 
ing the government to its duty ; 
and that these objects are generally 
“tected by small and temporary 
publications. He added, however, 
a. chamber thought the 
co iy sheets fixed too great, 

it would be proper to re- 
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duce them to 20, he was charged 
by his majesty to assent on_ his 
part to that reduction. 

The subsequent part of his speech 
is worth noticing, from the igno- 
rance which it displays, or the mis- 
representation which it contains, 
respecting the English constitution. 
The abbe remarks, that in England 
where the liberty of the press exists, 
the laws punish its occasional abuse 
with a severity which could not 
exist any where else: hence he 
argues that a censorship ought to 
be established in France; for other- 
wise, if England be taken as an 
example, the abuses of a free press 
must be subjected to punishments 
“of intolerable harshness,’’—a 
harshness which could not exist 
among the French. He also erro- 
anata: states that in England the 
authors of a libel only are punished, 
while the printers and publishers es- 
cape entirely free from punishment. 

M. Montesquiou concluded by 
conceding on the part of the king 
certain amendments, to the effect 
that no censure should apply to a 
work exceeding 20 sheets, and that 
the law should cease to operate at 
the end of session 1816. M. Ray- 
nouard, the reporter from the com- 
mittee, was heard at great length 
in reply, and ccoacluded with con- 
juring the chamber to reject the 
law. After some very warm re- 
marks from the abbé Montesquiou, 
the president stated the nature of 
the question; and after some dis- 
cussion on the mode of shaping it, 
it was agreed that it should stand, 
whether the law, as amended by 
the concession on the part of the 
crown, should be adopted? The 
form of voting was this: every 
member, as his name was called 
over by one of the secretaries, an- 
swered in his place, and came up 
to the table, where he deposited 
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in an urn one of the balls, white or however could not be done com, 


black, which he had received from 
the secretary: the ball which he 
did not use he placed in another 
urn appropriated for that purpose. 
The operation being terminated, 
two of the secretaries emptied the 
urn for votes, and publicly sepa- 
rated the white balls from the black, 
and summed them both up. The 
number of balls thrown into the 
other urn was then verified. 

It finally appeared that, of 217 
voters, the proposed law had ob- 
tained 137 white balls against 80 
black ones, 

The result being communicated 
to the president, he delivered in the 
name of the chamber the follow- 
mg declaration: “ The chamber 
adopts the law.” 

We have dwelt thus long and 
minutely on this subject for several 
reasons: in the first place, it isone of 
the greatest importance and _ inter- 
est both to France and to all En- 
lishmen; secondly, the debates on 
%t afford favourable specimens of 
French eloquence ; and lastly, we 
are let into the detail of the mode 
of proceeding followed in the cham- 
ber of deputies. 

The only other subject (not con- 
neeted with the political economy 
of France, which we shall consider 
afterwards and separately,) discuss- 
edinthe chambers, to which we shall 
now advert, related to the unsold 
estates of the emigrants. One of 
the greatest safeguards of the throne 
of Louis arose from his declara- 
tion that property should be re- 
spected: but while this declaration 
was satisfactory to those who had 
purchased estates, it was of course 
distressing and unpopular to the 
emigrants. They naturally ex- 

cted that on the restoration of 
ours they would be put again in 
possession of their property : this 


pletely ; and even the proposal tp 
restore the unsold estates created 
great alarm and apprehension, a 
it was imagined by many that j 
was a preliminary step to festori 
all the estates of the emigrants, 
The law for restoring the unsold 
estates of the emigrants passed the 
chamber of deputies by a 
majority; it was then carried up 
to the chamber of peers, where it 
passed by a majority of 100 votes 
out of 103 present. The duke of 
Tarentum (marshal Macdonald) 
pronounced, on this occasion, a 
discourse which had a great effect, 
At the close of ‘his speech he an 
nounced his intention of proposing, 
on an early day, a projet of a lw 
to be submitted to the king, the 
object of which would be to grant 
life annuities to those of the em> 
rants the sale of whose estates 
had left them unprovided for. “ Ace 
cording to the calculations which 
I shall have the honour to lay be 
fore the chamber, it will be seen 
that the funds necessary for these 
annuities will add but little to the 
burdens of the public; while this 
measure, so particularly just and 
politic, will have the vast advan 
tage of affording at the same umea 
compensation to those who have lost 
their all, and dissipating the appre 
hensions of the fair purchaser s of the 
estates sold as national property.” 
A curious and important circum 
stance was connected with this 
speech of the duke of, Tarentum. 
One of the Paris journals totally 
misrepresented it; so totally and 
grossly indeed, that it must have 
been intentional, and could have 
been done with no good motive, 
It represented aim as saying that 
the military of all ranks were will 
ing to contribute a portion of thei 


pay to create a fund for the a? 
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part of the emigrants. Now the 
evident effect of such a representa- 
sion must have been to increase the 
ill will of the soldiery, not only to 
the emigrants, but also to the king 
and ent; since, as they 
had given no authority to the duke 
for his statement, they would na- 
turally suppose that a plan was in 
agitation to deprive them of part 
their pay for the support of the 
emigrants. The nature of the li- 
of the press enjoyed in France 
was abundantly proved on this 
cecasion ;—for the journal thus 
offending was suppressed—though 
coly for a very short time : but the 
suppression showed the power of 
government, and would be sufli- 
cient to terrify other journalists. 
Would it not have keen much 
wiser to have obliged the offending 
journal to contradict its own state- 
ment, and thus give the same cir- 
culation to the antidote which it 
had given tu the poison ? 

On the 10th of December the 
dake of Tarentum presented to the 
chamber of peers a sketch of his 
system of indemnity for the emi- 
grants, to which he had before al- 
laded: the substance of this sy- 
sem, together with some extracts 
irom the speech by which it was 
introduced and recommended, as 
affording a favourable specimen of 
the eloquence of the chamber of 
peers, we shal] lay before ourreaders. 

The calculations are divided into 
two classes: those which concern 
the endowments for the military 
who have been deprived of them 
by the last events of the war are 
complete, and cannot be. brought 
into donbr, ” 

_ Those which relate to property 
re me A rte of confisca- 
be sstabinhe and cannot 

“shed with precision until 
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the minister shall have devoted 
himself, by the king’s orders, to 
an examination for which some 
months would be sufficient: but 
the orator would carry his hypo- 
theses fo an exaggeration demon- 
strated; and if the results which 
they shall offer have nothing that 
can intimidate the generosity of the 
nation, they will be so much the 
more’ proper to confirm it in the 
resolution to be passed. 

There have been concluded di- 
rectly with government 1,055,889 
sales of national domains. 

In giving to each original pur- 
chaser a family of three persons, (a 
proposition much below the. truth, ) 
we obtain as aresult, 3,167,657. in- 
dividuals interested in the first sales 
of national domains. 

And if we estimate the common 
proportion of changes and parti- 
tions, for 25 years, at number 3, we 
have as a result 9,503,001 persons 
interested in the stability of these 
sales of national domams, without 
making mention of the persons in- 
directly interested by the effect of 
credits and inscriptions. 

And it is against this colossus, 
who height the eye cannot mea- 
sure, that some impotent efforts 
would attempt to direct themselves! 

The national sales ought to be di- 
vided into two classes—that of the 
property belongmg to corporations, 
and that of private property. 

France has groaned over the 
misfortunes of the ministers of her 
altars ; but in giving them her tears 
she has confirmed the alienation of 
the property of the clergy: never 
will the age that has given us birth 
bestow upon corporations with only 
a life interest, that tribute of inte- 
rest and affection which souls of 
sensibility delight to offer to the 
proprietor banished from the do- 
main 
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main of his fathers. Public opinion part of them, and in the Dobleaes 


has completely ratified the sale of of their attitude. wilh 
property of the first origin. The existence of the old pres tims. | 
It is not the same with that of prietors in the presence of the = oul 
property arising from confiscation. quirers of their property, js a he calcul 
he mirac of providence, which they cannot and ought py its Or 
which have raised up the empire of to attempt to prevent. The neces poe 
the lilies, have attached a particu- sary consequence which the orate and 
lar character to a numerous class draws from it is, that we remove req 
of citizens; they appear in the the difficulty, instead of vainly ie. place 
midst of us, protected by age and _ ing to conquer it ; change the pre. wee 
misfortune ; they area kind of cru- sent sttuation for a rew Ones ina the a 
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saders, who have followed thestand. word, dare to make knowa ge 


fi ard of the cross into foreign coun. abyss opened before us, to leap it: to the 
‘ . ’ 2 

r tries; and they relate to us those and, armed with all the generosiry In 

‘ long vicissitudes, those storms znd and force of the nation, to jaune he for 
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y tempests, which had at length dri- into a Vast system ot indemnity, pose 
{ ven them into the port which they An opinion so general, that i t 
| Bs had lost all hope of reaching. approaches to demonstration, rates Ese 
4) Which of us could refuse to give at four milliards the value of the deter 
oT them our hand in token of eternal national property of every class, credit 
af alliance? Our hearts have been Another opinion, less universally third, 
} moved, If theirs have remained adopted by the ad ministration, Ciper 
colder, can we be astonished ? The comprises in this valuation the valu hions 
; return of the king, the bearer of the of the property of second origin at sufic 
i olive of peace, exceeded all our a tenth only. the I 
. hopes—one only of theirs is realised. To remove every objection, the foun 
In truth, the first of their wishes is orator more than doubles the last chart 
accomplished. The towers of St. calculation, and supposes that the We § 
Louis have seen again their heir. mass of property confiscated or sold cred: 
But what changes have been ope. amounts to nearly a quarter of the ted, 
rated in France! what destruc- whole property of four milliards the | 
tion consummated! what monu- which gives 900 millions. cond 
ments overthrown! what others From this sum, evidently exay have 
erected upon their ruins! what gerated, we must deduct— (rr 
prosperous dreams vanished in one Ist. For the numerous liquide 
day, after having been for so many tions which have been made to the they 
nights the consolations of the ex- creditors of that property, at least prop 
ile ! Let us dive into our hearts to the third of the whole, that is 30 aha 
judge our fellow men. Let us millions. Fou 
place ourselves, in thought, in the 2d. For the removal of the & bie, 
position I have described: let us questrations which have been pro righ 
add to the sentiments with which nounced for 23 years, and for those T 
they inspire us, that pride, thecom- which have been just pronounced, lon 
panion of the unfortunate ; and in- at least 300 millions more. zt 
stead of sharing the common com- It is therefore to 300 millions PALI 
plaints upon the reception of our only that in the most forced sap chat 
brethren restored to us, let us re- position the sum of contiscations of on | 
Over 


cognise Frenchmen in the calm of sales made amounts, and of count 


the disinterestedness of the greater of indemnities to be provided. This 
value of « 
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vilae, immeasurable for the 899 
cian intolerable tor the W . np 
would be almost unperceived m t 1€ 
calculations of a great nation, if 
#5 Grst want, in reviving to order, 
were not the sentiment of justice 
and generosity. This sentiment 
“¢ that the country should 
slace itself, by an indemnity, be- 
tween the ancient proprietors and 
the acquirers, and that, by its libe- 
ality iowardsthe one, it put an end 
to the recollections of all. 
In the plan of indemnity which 
he forms, the duke dows not pro- 
that the indemnity to be 
ted to the proprietors should 
be fixed precisely at the proportion 
determined by anterior laws for the 
creditors of the state, that is, one 
third, In making the indemnity 
experience this reduction, five mil- 
jions of annuities would in truth be 
sufficient to discharge it ; but then 
the liquidation would seem to be 
founded upon rights which the 
charter condemns; and above all 
we should injure those who have 
credits upon the property confisca- 
ted, for they could not exact from 
the proprietors indemnified other 
conditions than those which would 
bave been imposed upon the same 
spc by the national power. 
ae therefore proposes to replace 
the value of the sales of confiscated 
property by an annuity of two and 
“ valf per cent.: this operation 
‘ould be more simple and equita- 
* since it would preserve the 
"gets of non-liqnidated creditors. 
Phis indemnity, were it 12 mil- 
Ons OF more yearly, comprising in 
: the endowments from 500 to 
Yd francs, need not be a new 
ee aoe ryrarncch le nor up- 
one ts Pa) ts of taxes. Passing 
email uence or merely indicating 
of veh app the value 
es to the statesmen 
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who hear him, the duke of Taren- 
tum perceives in the infallible in- 
crease of the produce of registra- 
tion the assured pledge of the in- 
demnities. 

This produce is valued at 90 
millions, a third of which consists 
of duties collected upon national 
property. 

The discredit that had been 
thrown upon property of this kind, 
by spreading hopes or seditious a 
prehensions, would paralyse totally 
all changes in such property, and 
would deprive the treasury of that 
branch of the revenue. Hence, by 
restoring to the proprietors, and to 
those who would become so, the 
security they have lost, we should 
restore to the treasury 30 millions, 
a great part of which would be for | 
ever taken away if we suffered 
their inquietudes to subsist by pro- 
viding no indemnity for the ancient 
proprietors. By favour of this se- 
curity, changes would multiply 
more than ever, and the property 
that is the object will increase to a 
height it had never yet reached, 
This movement, and this increase 
of immoveable property, will neces- 
sarily turn to the profit of the finan- 
ces and of the state. 

Yet the public happiness is not 
consummated. Tears still flow ; 
regrets subsist, They are those of 
the brave men mutilated in a thou- 
sand battles, who were reduced to 
the most deplorable state from the 
moment the service of the small 
endowments ceased, that is, since 
the disastrous campaign of Mos- 
cow. 

The utulars of 4000 francs and 
under had been distributed into 
four classes ; the first, 4000; the 
second, 2000 ; the third, 1000; and 
the fourth, 500. 

The duke proposes to destroy 
this order of endowment, ae to 
P Ace 
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place the weakest part first. Those 
of $00 and. 1000, which were form- 
ed of annuities, free from taxes, 
had not and ought not to undergo 
any reduction. United, they offer 
un aggregate of 3,60+ titulars, and 
a sum of 1,502,000 francs. 

The $d class, which comprises 
1,216 titulars, had tts revenue esta- 
blished upon property, and suf 
fered, by taxes, reparations, and the 
loss of exchange, a reduction of a 
fifth. This revenue, then, is but 
2,017,000 francs, 

France would need only three 
millions at most to discharge to 
the full towards her defenders the 
most sacred portion of such a debt. 


A measure of legislature og 
to result from the mensenge 
proposed. Happy the ministers 
and the adminisirators invited » 
assist in it. Formerly they liqai. 
dated to destroy—now they will 
quidate to repair.  Liquidatign 
will not compensate for all losses 
But after twenty years war and dy. 
cord, who will expect to becom 
again what we were? Console 
already by return, the consolation 
of the exile will be completed by 
an indemnity which he dared ne 
expect, and that of the army bya 
benefit which it thought to have 
lost with its author. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Exposé of the State of the French Empire— Ministry of the Interior—Agrical. 


ture— Mines —Commerce—Public Works—Army—Navy—F inance—Re 
ceipt and Expenditure for 1814 and 1815—Arrears—Ways and Mean— 
Speech of Talleyrand on the Budget—Debate on the Corn Laws—Ordinanes 
respecting the Establishment of Schools, and the Regulation of Prisons—Slaw 


Tradke—S?. Domingo. 


if was usual, during the domi- 
nion of Bonaparte, for the mi- 
nister of the interior to lay before 
the senate and legislative body an 
exposé of the state of France. That 
these exposés contained exaggerated 
reports of the flourishing state of 
the kingdom, there cannot be the 
least doubt; since one of the lead- 
ing principles of Bonaparte’s go- 
vernment was to exaggerate the 
ood, and to conceal the evil, which 
ve did. But besides the exaggera- 
tions which these expos¢s contained, 
and the concealment with which 
they might be charged, they dwelt 
with great pomp and ostentation of 
detail on particular improvements 
of such a trifling nature, as in this 
| would have been far be- 
neath the notice of any official docu- 


ment published by the government. 


Svon after Lonis XVIII. ascended 
the throne, an exposé of the state 
of France was laid before the two 
chambers by the abbé Montesquieu; 
this exposé went very much int 
detail; and it would be a very 
luable document, could it be entite- 
ly depended upon: but, as a strong 
temptation existed to represent the 
effects of Bonaparte’s tyranny and 
wars as even more dreadful and 
exhausting than they actually were, 
this document must be t 
with some degree of caution. 
however, it must be regarded 3 
furnishing the historian with im 
portant and interesting informatio 
respecting the state of France; 
on this account we shall 2 
substance of it before our rea 

This document begins by som 


general remarks on the effects ' 
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Ronaparte’s - agate especially as 
exhibited in the conscription; an 
mentions a striking circumstance, 
that the peasants of Brittany, after 
conducting their sons to the place 
of separation, have been seen to 
return to their churches to put 
up for them, by anticipation, 
the prayers for the dead ! The 
frst oficial communication con- 
tained in the exposé relates to the 
amourt of the calls ordered be- 
tween the end of the Russian cam- 
paign and the dethronement of Bo- 
paparte: the total is scarcely cre- 
dible, being 1,300,000 men. As this 
was the number called into the field 
in little more than 13 months, what 
must have been the waste of human 
life during the 22 years of the re- 
volution ! 

Yet these losses were repaired 
from many sources: the improve- 
ment of the condition of the inha- 
bitants of the country, by the divi- 
sion of the great landed properties ; 
the equal distribution of inherit- 
ANCeS 5 and the progress of vacci- 
bation, were the most general and 
powerful. The conscription also 
counteracted its own effects, in a 
manner, however, by no means 
favourable to morality or domestic 
comfort, since great numbers, in 
order to avoid it, entered into mar- 
mages with precipitation and im- 
prudence: thus the births increas- 
ed, but the number of unhappy 
MarMages increased also. Butas a 
great number of full grown men 
Were annually taken away, the con- 
“quence was, that while the po- 
pulation under the age of 20 years 
increased, beyond that limit the di- 
a prodigious and in- 
é The exposé next proceeds to the 
, ‘Ministry of the interior.” Dure 
ing the revolution and even duri 
the reign of Bon le . , ar Irate 
made real progress ; ip "ly gage 

progress in France; the 
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causes of this have been various ; 
principally, the propagation of good 
modes of agriculture by learned 
societies; the residence 6f a num- 
ber of rich proprietors in the coun- 
try, their experiments, their in- 
structions, and examples; the erec- 
tion of veterinary schools, &c. 
These causes, however, would have 
been more powerfully and generally 
operative, had not the errors and 
folly of Bonaparte’s government 
counteracted them: the continental 
system caused enormous losses to 
the proprietors of vineyards. Even 
when Bonaparte endeavoured di- 
rectly to encourage agriculture, he 
injured it, as he proceeded (fol- 
lowing the natural bent of his im- 
petuous temper) without caution 
or judgement ; the forced attempts 
to mtroduce the Merino breed of 
sheep cost the government 20 mil- 
lions of francs, and after all they 
did not succeed: on the contrary, 
the breeds of native sheep were ra- 
ther deteriorated. In the establish- 
ment of studs for the breed cf 
horses the revolutionary govern- 
ments were more successful; they 
supplied a numerous and excellent 
cavalry, till the fatal years 1812, 
1813: the loss, in a few months 
of those years, amounted to 230,000 
horses, which could not be replaced 
atalessexpensethan 105,200,000 {frs, 
The stock was of course exhausted. 

The mines of France have great- 
ly increased: 478 of different kinds 
are now working, which employ 

7,000 men, and produce a raw 
material of the value of 26,800,000 
francs, and a revenue to the state 
of 251,000 francs, The continental 
system, by compelling manufac 
turers to search, in the territory of 
France itself, for resources before 
unknown, had in this respect be- 
nefitted the national manufactures $ 
but the obstacles which it presented 


to the introduction of a great num- 
ber 
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ber of raw materials were injurious 
to a more considerable degree. 
The cotton manufactures employ 
400,000 persons, and a capital of 
100 millions: the Spanish'war was 
injurious to the linen manufactures, 
as in the peninsula their products 
were principally sold. Those of 
silk experienced the same fate ;: their 
produce also passed through Spain 
to America, but that channel was 
soon closed, In 1787 the manu- 
factures at Lyons employed 15,000 
looms: during the war, that num- 
ber was reduced to 8000: the ma- 
nufactures of woollens, leather, &c. 
suffered in an equal degree from 
the continental system. 

This system, however, was much 
more prejudicial to the commerce 
of France. ‘The system of licenses 
ruined a great number of mer- 
chants, by inducing them to enter 
into speculations which were crush- 
ed by a change in the views and 
laws of government. 

The budget of the minister of 
the interior, # e. the mass of all the 
funds appropriated to the different 
services of that department, a. 
mounted in 1811} to 143 millions: 
in 1812 to 150 millions; and in 
1813 to 140 millions: the public 
treasury never contributed to this 
mass of fonds more than 60 mil- 
lions: the remainder arose from 
special duties and imposts. 

With respect to the administra- 
tion of the communes, they had 
been charged with expenses which 
should have been borne by the 
general funds of the state: hence 
the scale of communal occirois had 
vexatiously increased : the medium 
charge per head, on each indivi- 
dual, was about seven francs; and 
m some cases it even amounted to 
17 francs. 

In 1811 a decree was passed, 
allowing only the inadequate sum 
af four millions for the expense of 


hospitals throughout the kingdom 
though that expense now amounted 
annually to nine millions, The 
war department, at present, owed 
to the hospitals of Parts, for sick and 
wounded soldiers alone, the sum of 
1,393,365 francs. 

With regard to public works, 
sseveral were undoubtedly under 
taken, and some completed; but 
more for snow and ostentation than 
real utility ; and while magnificent 
roads were opened on the trontiers, 
those of the interior were neglected; 
and the cross roads in general were 
in a very bad state. he sum of 
15,500,000 francs, voted by the de 
partments, for the roads, had been 
misappropriated. There was an 
arrear of 28 millions in the depart 
ments of bridges and causeways; 
30 principal bridges had been blown 
up or burnt: provisional repairs ia 
wood alone would cost 1,500,000 
francs. 

‘The canals were in a better state; 
but the works far from finished; 
that of Burgundy, which had 
already cost 1% millions, would re 
quire five more; and that of Ourg 
would still need at least 18 millions. 
The works at Paris were a favour. 
ite.object with Bonaparte, becaus 
in them he found the means of 
displaying his magnificence, and 
of making himself popular: some 
of them, par*icularly the markets, 
were truly useful: the total expens? 

of the useful and ornamental 
in Paris, which were not yet com 
pleted, was estimated at 53,500,000 
francs; more than two millions 
already been Jaid out upon them 
All these objects fell within the 
superintendance of the minister 
the interior, the arrears of 
department were computed at from 
40 to 50 millions. . 
With regard to the expenditure 
of the war ministry, which was 


root of the evil, whence origi “ 
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the disorder that extended to all 
the other branches, no sererate ee 
ould be formed. On the Ist o 
May 1814 the land forces of France 
amounted to more than 520,000 
men, including all descriptions: 
besides this force, there were 
192,597 military of all ranks enjoy- 
iog half pay: in Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, and England, there were 
160,000 prisoners, who would 
ily be restored to their coun- 
try; the pay of men im active ser- 
vice for the year 1814 amounted 
to 202,000,009 frances; the half- 
pay to 34,000,000 : making a total 
of 296,000,000. The war of 1812- 
1813 destroyed in artillery and 
aamunition 250 millions; and the 
fortified places in the countries 
ceded by France in the treaty of 
Paris, had cost, since 1804, 115 
millions. The budget of the war 
“sg properly so called, had 
fixed for 1814 at 360 mil- 
lions: but besides the department 
of the ministry at war there was 
that of the war administration : the 
expenses of the last in 1812 were 
258 millions of franes: in 1813, 
S74 millions ; and in 1814, $80 
millions :—so that during this last 
year se branches will cause 
ah expenditure of 744 millions. 
arrear also is enormous; that 
of the ministry of war amounting 
to 104 millions, and that of the 
War administration to 157 millions ; 
Making a total arrear of 261 mil- 
re : and besides, the arrears of 
armies during the years 1811], 
ne 13, and o which are not yet 
down, must be added. 
© most absurd of Bonaparte’s 
reps were those which related 
al establishment ola numerous 
pon "a navy: Paris itself 
. ock-yard formed within its 
*» “And what now remains 


of a armaments ? The wrecks 
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of some of the vessels, and accounts 
which prove that for the succes- 
sive creation and destruction of this 
monstrous and useless flotilla up- 
wards of 150 millions have been sa- 
crificed since 1803." “ The grand 
works executed at Cherbourg, and 
the fire squadron of Toulon, alone 
presented useful results.” All the 
arsenals were completely dilapidat- 
ed: the immense naval stores col- 
lected by Louis XVI. were squan- 
dered; and during the last 15 years 
France lost 43 ships of the line, 
82 frigates, and 76 corvettes, which 
could not be replaced at an expense 
of 200 millions. ‘ The port of 
Brest, the finest, the best perhaps 
in Europe, where immense ficets 
can be collected in safety, where 
there exist vast and magnificent 
establishments, has been entirely 
neglected, As the arsenals were 
neglected, so the ships also were 
stripped of real seamen, whose 
places were supplied with con- 
scripts, while they themselves re- 
ceived the organization of regi- 
ments of the line, and lost in camp, 
their professional habits and at- 
tachments. Many of these ships’ 
crews were seen traversing the plains 
of Germany and the mountains of 
Asturias: commanded by brave 
chiefs, they contributed to support 
the renown of the French armsy 
though they became totally unfit 
for seamen.” The total debt of 
the navy amounted to 61,300,000 
francs. 

One of the most curious parts of 
this exposé relates to the state of 
the finances ; these Bonaparte’s go- 
vernment contrived to conceal in 
such a manner, that till the acces- 
sion of Louis it was not known 
that the budgets of 1812-13 pre- 
sented a deficit of 312 millions of 


_ francs. Bonaparte himself was by 


no mcans ignorant of this = ; 
. ut 
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but he hoped to make it good, either 
by foreign tributes and plunder, or 
by deriving resources from special 
funds, Down to the commence- 
ment of the war in the peninsula, 
all deficiences were more than co- 
vered by foreign pillage; the stag- 
gering blow which was given by 
that war to his system of rapine 
first shook his finances: it drove 
him to the desperate step of annex- 
ing entire kingdoms to his empire, 
and of attempting ,o impose the 
continental system on the whole 
world; and these measures, far 
from answering his purpose, creat- 
ed in a very few years such an 
accumulation of arrears, as to con- 
stitute an addition of not less than 
1,64.5,469,000 francs to the national 
debt ; the perpetual annuities alone, 
which he found it necessary to yive, 
amounting to 47 millions, equal to 
a capital of $00 millions: one halt 
of these, however, were employed 
in paying off prior debts. 

In the middle of July, baron 
Louis, the minister of finance, laid 
before the chamber of deputies a 
statement of the finances of the 
kingdom, and at the same ume 
a proposal to regulate and fix by 
law the amount ot the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1814; to 
prov ide for the service of 1815; and 
to assign means al d pertods for the 
paymem of the debts contracted 
anterior to the Ist of April 1814. 

During the frst quarter of 1S14 
the receipts did not amount to a 
fourth of the expenditure; and the 
arrears anterior to the Ist of April 
amounted for that quarter alone 
to more than 250 milhons: during 
the second quarter measures of 
eeconomy were introduced by the 
king, which reduced the expenditure 
nearly one half. ‘The presumed 
receipts of the third quarter would 
sull not mect the expenditure of the 
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fourth quarter; an excess of receip 
of nearly one-fifth was expected, 

With respect to the wants of 
1814, they were necessarily cos. 
nected with the boundless system 
of extravagance which existed » 
the beginning of the year, and 
which could only be gradually ¢. 
minished. The rate of ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses, as thes 
established, would have required, 
if it had been kept up, in the 
course of the year, the sum of 
1,245,800,000 francs ; whereas the 
evacuation of territory, peace, and 
economical reform, had diminished 
the estimate of necessary expenses 
to 827,415,000: the first dimins. 
tion, therefore, was 415,385,000, 
The budget of theexpenses for 1814 
being then fixed at 827,415,000, it 
is necessary to consider the means 
of defraying them. The year 
1814 was too fur advanced tw 
change the system of taxation: the 
income, therefore, must be cak 
culated as derived from it: the d& 
rect taxes were estimated, both ia 
principal and in additional, cen 
times,.at 291,266,00uU francs: the 
duties of registration, produce of 
domains and woods, at 1 14,715,000; 
the indirect taxes, at 86,500,000; 
and the collieries, posts, tolls on na 
vigation, &c. including four mil 
lions to be furnished by Paris, at 
27,519,000; making a total of 
520,900,000. The expenditure, 
thererore, will be . . 827,+15,00 
The receipts will, 

probably, not ex- > 520,000,000 


Se «et i «vs 
—_———— 


Leaving a deficit of 507,415,000 
———— 
This deficit belongs to the clas ef 
debts in arrear, as it arises from 
system of expenditure previous ® 
the Ist of April 1814; and meats 
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Wich respect to the budget of 
jaj5; as that year, tt is hoped, will 
display the inflnence of peace and 
onder, the proportions between the 
eipenses and receipts will be better 
Sxed, the action of government 
more easy, and the public sptrit 
moreconfirmed. In the iollowing 
estimate, the ministers Were anxious 
to spare those as much as possible 
who contribute to the funds, and 
confined themselves within the 
arictest limits of necessity. The 
indispensable expenses of the year 
ISi5are calculated at 5¢7,700,000 ; 
to this must be added, for the pro- 
bable non-realization of the preced- 
ig year, 70,300,000 : the total of 
the budget, therefore, for the year 
1815 will be 618,000,000. These 
contributions are designed to pay 
with punctuality “ the annuities and 
pensions iuseribed ; to reward the 
wider who has so gallantly main- 
tained the honour of our arms, and 
the functionary who has served the 
public with zeal and integrity ; to 
wirround the throne with a splen- 
dour devoid of ostentation; to as- 
sure the universal adrrinistration of 
justice; to support in all parts of 
the kingdom a police for the pro- 
tection of every individual: to pro- 
vide for the execution of the laws : 
‘0 carry on public works of ceneral 
GEIR Y to supply the wancs of pub- 
"Worship and general education ; 
to succour the hospitals; to assist 
the Tuned communes to recover 
Loemseives : to keep on foot an 
army worthy of France and her 
fery; to give to our navy a con- 
deed ee ponding withour con- 

Position and our commer- 
+ ena to. supply, without 
ReCessities of de igality, all the 
nies to: “ general adminis- 
he ..  B'¥e Cncouragement to 
Me sciences, arts, and manufa 
eres: in short to fac te, ses 
Ss achitate the 
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execution of all the measures de- 
signed to promote or consolidate 
the prosperity of the state.” A 
statement of the application of the 
taxes was to be annually submitted 
to the examination of the chamber 
of deputies, 

The following were the ways and 
means proposed to meet the ex- 
penses of 1815 :—direct contribu- 
tions, 340,000,000; registry, do- 
and woods, 120,000,000; 
posts, lottery, salt-works, tolls on 
navigation, and incidental receipts, 
28,000,000; indirect contributions, 
130,000,000 : making a total of 
618,000,000. 

The minister of finance then pro- 
ceeded to make some remarks on 
the particular taxes: the customs 
were not so much to be regarded 
as a fiscal resource, as a means of 
protecting and favouring the indus- 
try of France: they were, there- 
fore, not much to be reckoned 
upon. Louis XVIII., betore he 
ascended the throne, long lamented 
the vexations to which his people 
were subjected by the collection of 
the consolidated duties. His first 
care was to announce their aboli- 
tion, by the mouth of the princes 
of his family who preceded him: 
but the state in which his majesty 
found the treasurv,—'he immense 
arrears which existed,—so many 
brave men to pay,—)ave made it 
an imperious duty with him to pre- 
serve for the state resuurces pro- 
portioned to its wants, Salutary 
reforms will, however, be intro 
duced, calculated to reliew: the 
weight of a burden which has ex- 
cited so many exclamations.” 

The next part of the speech of 
the minister of finance related to 
the mode of paying olf the arrears: 
the budgets of the receipts for the 
years prior to April 1814 were 
always below the actual expenses ; 


S 2 hence 
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hence resulted very great deficits 
every year, the accumulation of 
which formed a grand deficit of 
1,968,000,000 francs. From this, 
however, was ta be deducted the 
following, to reduce it to the sum 
at present demandable: debt of the 
extraordinary domains extinguished 
by the confusion of the times, 
244,000,000 : amount of securities 
and different deposits, the capital 
ef which is not demandable, and 
which produce only a charge for 
yearly interest of $05,000,000, 
making a total of 549,000,000: 
thus the arrears actually demand- 
able, and for the payment of which 
it is absolutely necessary to provide, 
amount to 759,000,000. In order to 
du justice to the creditors of France, 
the minister of finance proposed to 
place in their hands securities which 
might really represent the whole of 
the debts due to them, and which 
might easily and advantageously 
be turned to account. In order to 
give these securiiies full and ade- 
quate credit, three resources were 
proposed: Ist, the savings upon 
the budget of 1515; Yd, the alien- 
ation of $00,090 hectares of the fo. 
rests of the state, and of the pro- 
perty of the communes that remain- 
ed to be sold; and, Sd, stock in the 
& per cent. consels, for the creditors 
who might prefer that kind of pro- 
perty. The securities themselves 
to consist of bonds of the roya? trea- 
sury, issued by order, payable in 
three years, and bearing an interest 
of 8 per cent: the holders of these 
bonds.to have the power of con- 
verting them into inscriptions in the 
great book of the 5 per cent. con- 
sols. ‘The minister concluded with 
expatiating on the immense advan- 
tages which England had detived 
from a sinking fund; and regrct- 
ting that he was not yet able to in- 
troduce into the administration of 


the finances of France “ a simi. 
germ of prosperity, and to 

to set apart a portion of the ord. 
nary resources for the redemptiog 
of the constituted debt.” 

After the minister had finished 
his speech, one of the members of 
the chamber of deputies 
that the king might be humbly re. 
quested to communicate to the 
house a statement of the debts which 
he might have contracted during 
his residence in foreign countries 
and to propose the plan of a lay 
on the payment of those debts as 
debts’ of the state. This was af. 
terwards carried into execution, and 
the payment of the king’s debts 
decreed by both chambers. 

In the month of September Tal. 
leyrand, as one of the king’s mi 
nisters, presented the budget to the 
chamber of peers: of his speech we 
shall only give a short abstract, 
confining ourselves to those patts 
which either present a summary of 
the finances, or which exhibit the 
general prineiples and opinions of 
this extraordinary man, on thi 
subject. 

‘The amount of the whole de 
mandable debt was 759,000,000: 
the revenue was estimated a 
524,000,000; that of 1815, @ 
618,000,000 : this revenue was de 
rived from taxes, either direct o 
indirect, with the exception of 100 
12 millions, the sum at which the 
produce of domainal forests wa 
estimated: for the year 1814 the 
deficit would be 300,400,000 francs: 
this formed part of the demandable 
debt, as it applied to the e 
ture prior to April 1814. ef 
penditure of 1815 was fixed # 
547,700,000 francs ; leaving @ dis 
posable surplus of 70,900,000 francs 
on the estimated receipts of tt 
year. The domainal forests still 
amounted to 1,400,000 eae 
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of these it was proposed to sell 
400,000, to effect the payment of 
the arrears without increasing the 

of the state: the produce 
of the sale of communal. property 
formerly ordered to be applied to 
the same purpose : if supplemental 
sums should be necessary, they were 
to be found in the surpluses of suc- 
cessive budgets; that of 1815 pre- 
seated one of 70,000,000 appli- 
cable to this destination. 

# Amidst al] the calculations 
into which the present discussion 
leads us, it will be pleasing and 
perhaps instructive to remark, “in 
the relative state of our burdens 
with those of other nations whose 
prosperity is the most striking, how 
Give the situation of France is after 
«many storms. According to the 
last census, the population was 28 
millions; dividing equally among 
all the equal amount of taxes, which 
we take at 600,000,000, the quota 
paid by each is a little under 22 
francs. In England, the produce 
of the taxes (not including those of 
Ireland) has risen, of late years, 
wat least 60,000,000 sterling, which 
divided amorg 12 millions of in- 
habitants, gives 5/. cqual to 120 
francs, as the contribution for each 
individual ; that is to say, upwards 
Of Bve times as much as the amount 
fur each individual in France. In 
lie United States of America, the 
receipts of the customs, which pre- 
vious to the two Jast years formed 

t the only revenue, produced 
annually 16,000,000 of dollars, 
(about 85,000,000 of francs). This 
tam divided among seven milions 
fav eaeh tants gives about 12 francs 
al individual: to which must 

ded the taxes peculiar to each 
state, amounting to about 11 francs 
more, making 23 francs for each 
— Hence it follows that, 
Svery point of view, whether 
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of popniation, extent of territory, 
or taxable ‘substances, the advan- 
tages of France are above those of 
both these nations.” 

Talleyrand then proceeds to 
point out the immense advantages 
of public credit; it is the parent of 
capital ; and the creation of capital, 
which implies the reduction of in- 
terest, cannot but give a surprising 
stimulus to all the useful enterprises 
of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. By the completion of 
a system of public credit, it is pe. 
nerally supposed that a sinking fund 
is requisite; and Talleyrand. ac- 
quiesces in this idea. “ It must 
be acknowledged that our finan- 
cial system still wants, for its coms 
pletion, the establishment of a sink- 
ing fund: the economy introduced 
into all parts of the budget has 
hitherto opposed a temporary ob- 
stacle to it: the king’s ministers 
thought that its final su¢cess should 
not be compromised by too much 
anxiety to establish it: for a sink- 
ing fund derives its utility and 
effects from its permanence and 
immutability ; a single change in 
its appropriation may cause the loss 
of all its fruits; for, on the princi- 
ple of accumulation, it is time, cone 
tinuity, and perseverance, that pro. 
duce those prodigious results which 
the system of numbers alone ap- 
pears capable of explaining.” Tal- 
leyrand, however, announced that 
a sinking fund would enter into the 
plans of the budget for next year, 
as an essential and fundamental 
part. 

He concluded his speech with a 
striking contrast between the prin- 
ciples which guided, and the spirit 
which animated, the present go- 
vernment of France, and those 
which actuated Bonaparte; and 
with anticipating the heppiaes re- 
sults to the prosperity and welfare 
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of all descriptions of people, as well 
as to the state. — 

In France, as well as in England, 
great difference of opinion prevail- 
ed respecting the laws for regulat- 
ing the exportation and imporia- 
tion of corn; and soon after the 
peace, considerable disturbances 
took place at Dieppe, and some 
other sea-ports, when corn was sent 
out of the kingdom tor England. 
In consequence of these disturb- 

‘ ances, the subject of the corn laws 

was brought before the two cham- 
bers; where it gave rise to long and 
elaborate discussions. ‘The most 
important and enlightened speech 
was delivered in the chamber of 
deputies on the 10th of October 
by M. Bequey, the director-general 
of agriculture: he stated several 
facts with regard to the price of 
corn in different parts of France— 
he had examined the returns of five 
districts in the south of that king- 
dom, prior to 1789, where the price 
had been constantly highest: trom 
these returns it appeared that the 
medium price for 12 years, from 
1778 to 1789, was 18 frances 53 
cents the hectolitre, when the ave- 
rage price throughout the kingdom 
was only 15 francs & cents during 
the same period: the difference, 
therefore, was 3 francs 45 cents. 
From the year 180v to 1813 the 
medium price in the above districts 
was 27 francs 14 cents, while the 
average price of the kingdom was 
“1 trancs 46 cents; the diflerence 
being 5 francs 48 cents. 

Hence it appeared, that before 
the revolution the price of wheat 
was one-fitth higher in the southern 
departments of France than the 
general price, and for the last 12 
years it was one-fourth higher. 
He accounted for this by the want of 
importation mn the southern districts, 

which could not be supplied as 











H AND 
usual, in time of war, from Bar. 
bary and Sicily. 

The imposition of a duty wher 
the price of grain approached the 
rate at which, by the law, export. 
ation was to cease, had been ob 
jected to ; but government thou 
this necessary, in order to dace 
the activity of purchasers when the 
country had a very slight interes 
in the export of grain, 

M. Bequey then proceeded to 
detend the principle of importing 
= from fore'gn parts duty free: 

‘rance was so very extensive, the 
harvests in ditlerent parts might 
vary so much in _productiveness, 
that the more distant parts could 
not always relieve each other with 
the requisite promptitude and ato. 
nomy. Beside, the south of France 
exported its manufactures to the 
Levant, and the states of Barbary; 
and it France did not take ther 
corn, they would cease to take ther 
manufactures, “ The example of 
England, which imposed a doty on 
import, was not suificient to rebut 
his argument: her financial and 
custom-house legislation was differ- 
ent from that of France: besides, 
she covered the seas with her ships, 
and could supply herself at plea 
sure. Bread could hardiy be con 
sidered as the staple article of her 
subsistence; while in France tt was 
the staff of life, and its dearnes 
operared as a dimipution of subsist. 
ence to the poor.” 

After some further discussion, 
the whole of the law allowing & 
portation of corn when under 3 
certain price, and free importatr 

‘was adopted by a majority of 1» 
to 20. This was the first plan ¢ 
law which the chamber ad 
without amendment. 

On the isth of October Lows 
published an ordinance respeer 
the establishment of eccles 
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schools: during the time of Dona- 

rte, almost all the schools in 
ewe. at least those which were 
most patronized by government, 
were entirely conh iedtoa military 
education; instruction in the duties 
of civil life, and of society, as well 
as in religion, was entirely nege 
lected, ios Louis might 
have benefited the rising genera- 
tion much more effectually than 
by the establishment of ecclesiasti- 
cal schools, Indeed here in [Eng- 
land, where the people do every 
thing of this kind, and the govern. 
ment nothing, we are apt to cone 
sider the interference of govern- 
ment as objectionable in many re- 
spects; but in France, where the 
government has long been in the 
habit of regulating and interfering 
in cases where the public mind, if 
it were independent and enlighten- 
ed, would act for itself, the case is 
very diferent; and we ought to 
consider the endeavour of Louis 
tor the establishment of ecclesiasti- 
cal schools, with reference to the 
habits and opnious prevalent in 
France. In this view, it was un- 
doubtedly well calculated to sup- 
ply that country with a well regu- 
lated priesthood, and repress the 
growing irreligion. The protest- 
ants, also, were not wanting in cheir 
endeavours to restore to France the 
blessings of morality and religion; 
and as they now can publicly pro- 
tess and defend their tenets, much 
good may be expected, 

Another ordinance of Louis was 
much less objectionable, and at the 
same time equally necessary: this 
related to the regulation of the pri- 
sons in such a manner as might 
correct the vicious habits of crimi- 
oals condemned by the sentence of 
the tribunals, and prepare them, 
by order, labour, and moral and 
religious instruction, to return 
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peaceful and useful members of 
society, when their periods of im- 
prisonment were terminated. For 
the purpose of effecting this desir- 
able end, all prisoners condemned 
for crimes, under 20 years of age, 
were directed to be collected to- 
gether in one prison, to be called 
The prison of experiment; the 
director of which was to be charged 
with the superintendance of its poe 
lice, and of the labour and instruc. 
tion deemed necessary for the re- 
form ‘of the criminals; an assist- 
ant and sixinspectors to be placed 
under him: these different offices 
to be gratuitous, The minister of 
the interior to make a report every 
month of the state of the prison ; 
and besides that, a commission, 
composed of a counsellor of state 
and two masters of request, and 
another composed of three mem- 
bers of the court of sessiou, to vi- 
sit it twice a year, and to give in 
the result of their observations on 
all the detajls of its management 
and effects ; the director-general to 
furnish them with all the requisite 
aid and information; and also, at 
the end of each year, to give a 
moral and detailed account of the 
state of the prison, and an account 
of the receipts and expenses: this 
account, after it has been verified 
and approved by the minister of the 
interior, to be laid before the king 
and the public. This wise and sa- 
lutary plan seems to have origin 
ated with one of the most en- 
lightened and benevolent men in 
Trance, the duke de la Rochefou- 
cault, who was appointed director- 
general of The prison of experiment. 

In this, as well as in most of the 
other plans and measures of the 
new government, there is one feae 
ture which deserves particular no- 
tice; we allude to the express de- 
claration, that the public should be 
S84 informed 
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informed of the effects of all these 
plans and measures: a proof that 
the new government considers the 
people of France of much more 
consequence than they were ever 
considered before. 

Sull, however, notwithstanding 
the peaceable disposition of Louis, 
there were in France too many rest- 
less spirits, and too gréat a fond- 
ness for national c¢lory :—the con- 
sequence was, that the hope of 
regaining, at least, part of what he 
had been obliged to give up by 
the peace of Puris, still animated 
the public mind. This feeling was 
so strong and powerful, that it 
overcame the sense of justice and 
humanity, By the treaty of Paris, 
the French were to be permitted to 
carry on the slave trade for a cer- 
tain namber of years:—This clause 
gave great offence, and excited 
great indignation in England; to 
such a degree indeed, that the prince 
regent gave imstructions to lord 
Castlereagh, his minister at the 
congress of Vienna, to endeavour 
to pul a stop to this nefatious traf- 
fic immediately. The French, 
however, ascribed this fecling of 
the English entirely to intcrested 
motives; and thought, if they could 
fix this imputation upon us, they 


justified their own continuance of 


the slave trade. They had, how- 
ever, other arguments which they 
adduced: the isiands which were 
to be restored to them were not 
adequately supplied with neyroes ; 
and cheretore they wished for the 
continuance of the trade only till 
that suppls could be obtained. 
They also looked forward to the 
conqeest of St. Domingo; on the 
state of wihrich island we shall now 
ofter sO re mMIAarKs, 

The French part of this fine 
island wus in possession of two 
negro chieis; Petion and king 


Henry (better known under the 
name of Christophe): the latter 
was the more powerful, The indi. 
genous part of the population was 
calculated at 320,000 souls; and the 
two chiefs could bring into the field 
upwards of 69,000 fivhting men, 
In that part of the island under 
the dominion of king Henry more 
particularly, great attention had 
been paid to civilization and com. 
merce; and the state papers as 
well as all the measures of this 
sovereign displayed a wise and en. 
lightened policy, as wellasa strong 
and zealous desire for the welfare 
of his subjects, which those who 
doubt the capacity of the negroes 
would seldom find among the mo. 
narchs of Europe, Sucl: were the 
sovereign ard the people whom the 
French government wished to en. 
slave, and on the most paltry and 
sophistical grounds. But as soonas 
king Henry learnt that Lonis, from 
whom might naturally have been 
expected sentiments of more justice 
and humanity, had been induced 
(reluctantly there ts reason to be- 
lieve) to give his sanction to offen 
sive measures agamst the kmgdom 
of Hayt, he issued a prociam 
tion, to justify, at the tribunal of 
nations, the legitimacy of Haywan 
independence. It is no exaggerated 
applause to say that this procia- 
mation, in point of eloquence and 
force of reasoning, is not inferior 
to the most celebrated state papers 
of the most eloquent and enlight 
ened of European nations: 
cannot resist the temptation of ¢t 
tacting the conclusion, with oar 
ardent hope that men who so well 
deserve to be free may long enjoy 
their freedom, 

* Solicitous to adopt every Means 
for reviving our mternal prosperty, 
at all times atventively observing the 
events that passed im Kurope — 
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the bloody struggle supported 
there, we never for a single instant 
Jost sight of our military system of 


« Jn that attitude we expected 
that Bonaparte, the enemy of the 
gorld, would attack us, either by 
force of arms,—or by perfidy, his 
accustomed means. We have not 
forgot that, after the peace ot 
Amiens, his first object was to enter 
on that famous expedition for our 
extermimation. 

« But the God of armies, who 
raises and overturns thrones accord 
ing to his will, did not, in his jus- 
tice, consent that this oppressor of 
nations sould accomplish his hor- 
rible desien. We hope that his 
fall will give repose to the world, 
—we hope that the return of those 
liberal and reanimating sentiments 
which influence the European 

wers, will induce them to ac- 

ledge the independence of a 
people who require only the enjoy- 
ment of peace and commerce, the 
object of all civilized nations. 

“It will be in vain to attempt 
again, by means of force or se- 
duction, to reduce us under a fo- 
reign dominion. The absurd max- 
im of deceiving men in order to 
povern them, is no longer danger- 
oustous, Tanght by experience, 
we have acquired the aid of trath, 
of reason, and of force. We shall 
no longer be the victims of credu- 
lity; We cannot forvret that attempts 
have already been made to take 
away our liberty. The painful re- 
collection of the horrible punish- 
ments which precipitated into the 
grave our fathers, our mothers, and 
children, will never be effaced trom 
our minds, 

“We can never again be de- 
ceived ; we know the perverseness 
of our enemies: we have before our 
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eyes the projects of those men name 
ed Malowet, Barri de Saint Venaat, 
Pages, Bruiley, and other colonists. 
The political religion of those traf- 
fickers in human flesh—of those 
counsellors of misfortunes—ts well 
known to us:—it is slavery and 
destruction, We are not ignorant 
of the criminal plots, the shameful 
measures of those apostles of cri- 
minality and falsehood; they are 
eyen more distinguished by their 
writings than by the tortures they 
inflicted on us, 

«¢ We call upon all the sovereigns 
of the world, we call, upon the 
brave and loyal British nation, 
which was the first in its august 
senate to proclaim the abolition of 
the infamous trade in blacks; and 
which, making a noble use of the 
ascendency of victory, notified its 
res ution to the other states with 
which it concluded treaties: we 
call upon all philanthropists, upon 
all men, and upon the whole world, 
and ask what people, after twenty- 
five years of conflicts, and after 
having conquered their liberty and 
their independence, would consent 
to lay down their arms for the pur- 
pose of again becoming the sport 
and ‘the victims of their creel op- 

ressors ? ‘(he last of the Havtians 
will yield up his last sigh sooner 
than renounce his independence. 

« We will not do any power ihe 
injustice of supposing that it exter- 
tains the chimerical project of esta- 
blishing its sway in Hayti by force 
of arms. The power that would 
undertake such an enterprise would 
have to march for a long time over 
ruins and dead bodies; and after: 
having wasted all its means, if it 
could attain its object, what ad. 
vantage would it derive from the 
loss of so much blood and treasure? 
It is not presumptuous to suppose 
that 
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that his majesty Louis XVIII, fol- 
lowing the impulse of that philan- 
thropic spirit that reigns in his fa- 
muily, afier the example of his un- 
fortunate brother Louis XVI. in 
his political conduct towards the 
United States of America, will imi- 
tate that monarch in acknowledz- 
ing the independence of Hayu. 


This would not only be an act of 


justice, but a reparation of the eviis 
which we have suffered from the 
French government. 

“ [tisin vain that our caloumniators 
shall dare again to allege that we 
should: not be considered as a peo- 
ple aspiring to independence, and 
collectively employed in the means 
of attaining ii. ‘This absu: 
tion, invented by perfidy » Wh ked- 
TICSS, 
slave trader s, desert ves the profound. 


IsseT- 


est contempt and indignation of 


men of property in all countries. 
‘This assertion has been sufficiently 
falsified during eleven years of in- 
dependence, and its happy results, 
Free m point of right, and imde- 
pendent in fact, we will never re- 
nounce these blessings; we wil] 
never consent to behold the destruc. 
tion of that edifice which we have 
cemented with our blood, until we 
are buried under its ruins. 

“We offer to commercial powers, 
who shall enter into relations with 


us, our triendship—security to 
their property, and our royal 


protection to their peaceable sub- 
jects, who shall come to our coun- 
try with the intention of carrying 
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and the sordid interests of 





on their commercial affairs, ad 
who shall conform to our lawsand 
usages. 

«“ The king of a free people, a 
soldier by habit, we fear no war or 
enemy. We have already signified 
our determination not to interfere 
in any way in the internal govern. 
ment of our neighbours. We wish 
to enjoy peace and tranquillity 
among ourselves, and to exert the 


same prerogatives which ote: ped» 
ple have, of making laws tor them. 
selves. If, atter the free CX POsie 


tion of our sentiments, and the jus. 
tice of our carse, any power should, 
contrary to the laws of nations, 
place a hostile fort in ou territory, 
then our first duty will be to repel 
such an act of aggvession by every 
means in our power, 

‘We solemnly declare that we 
will never consent to any treaty, or 
anycondition,that shall compromise 
the honour, the liberty, and inde. 
pendence of the Haytian people. 
Faithful to our oath, we will rather 
bury ourselves under the ruins of 
our country, than suffer our politi. 
cal rights to sustain the slightest 
injury. ; a 

Given in our palace of Sans 

Souci, the 18th ot September 
1814, eleventh year of inde- 


pendence, and the fourth of 
our reign. 
(Signed ) Henay. 


By the king, The secretary of 
state, miuinjster for foreign 
Count de Limonané. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Congres’ at J "ienna—F xpectations formed of uw—G round, of these Lixpectations 
——Monare: ard Satesmen assembled ib re— Their Chara LET Sm Remark: 
on the prin ipal Subjects avhich would come before the Congress—1 be Affairs 
of Poland—The Advantages of us Indepenience ex amined, as relates to the 
Protle themselves, and to Europe at lar;e—The Case of Saxony considered 


—The States of Gernany and Lialy. 


Y the treaty of Paris it was de- 

clared, in general terms, that 
ail th powers engaged on both 
sides in the late war should send 
plenipotentiaries to Vienna, for the 
purpose of regulating in a general 
congress the arrangements neces- 
sary for completing the enactments 
of that treaty. From this congress 
much was expected, and not with- 
wut reason ; om when we reflect on 
the conduct of the allied powers 
towards France, and on the decla- 
sations which they put forth, un- 
called for, in the tace of the world, 
that they were not prompted by 
sell-interest or ambitiouy, but solely 
and exclusively by a sincere and 
ardent wish to restore to all Enu- 
rope the blessings of permanent 
tranquillity and independence; and, 
as far as in them lay, to heal the 
wounds which had been inflicted on 
Uns farrest portion of the globe for 
upwards of 20 years ;—when we 
moreover reflect, that in one strik- 
ing imstance they had proved that 
these promises and professions were 
not mere words, but had been 
amply redeemed by their conduct, 
and that, in this instance, just re- 
taliation might have pleaded in 
favour of the views of ambition and 
self-interest ;—Wwhep all these things 
ered in connexion with 
se Geep impression which each of 
the allies must have telt of the mi- 
ries Of war, and the self-destruc- 
five tendency of ambition, added 


to the exhausted state of their re- 
spective territories ;—even those 
who put the least faith in the pro- 
fessions of princes might have been 
led to augur something grand and 
good from the congress of Vienna. 
‘here was still another circum. 
stance which might have justified 
such an expectation: at this con- 
gress were to be assembled the mo- 
narchs themselves; not merely thei 
ministers, who might have felt less 
interest in bringing the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the congress 
to afavourable conclusion. Many 
think, that if kings were not to 
put so much faith and reliance as 
they do on their ministers,—if, on 
the contrary, they were to look more 
into their own ailairs, and into the 
state and condition of thetr sub- 
jects,—it would be better both for 
themselves and those who are 
placed under their dominion: hence 
it might have been hoped that, at 
the congress of Vienna, where mo- 
iarchs were to see aad judge for 
themselves, more regard than usual 
would be paid to the dictates of 
moderation and justice; and thts 
hope must have been strengthened 
by a reflection on the personal cha- 
racters, and the past sufferings and 
experience of those monarchs. ‘The 
emperor Alexander had, more than 
any of the others, established a 
character for simplicity, modera- 
tion and justice: his whole behavi- 
our, not only while he was ia Eng- 


land, 
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land, but anteeedently during the 
campaign in France, had led to the 
belief that he was far above the 
ambition of being a mere conquer- 
or; that his object was rather to 
improve the condition of the sub- 
jects which he already had, than 
to extend his territories. While in 
England, he principally employed 
his time in seeing and examining 
those institutions,and improvements 
m machinery, which might be of 
service to his own country; so that 
it was hoped by many, that a mo- 
narch had at last arisen, who would 
feel more delight in extending the 
enyprre of knowledge and civiiiza- 
tion than in warand conquest. The 
king of Prussia had suffered deeply 
in his wars with Bonaparte ; not 
merely as a sovereign, but as a 
husband: he was believed to be of 
a very domestic habit and turn of 
mind, and still to teel deeply forthe 
death of his queen: these circum. 
stances, united to what they all had 
so recently witnessed of the fatal 
effects of war and ambition, it was 
hoped would have induced him, at 
the congress of Vienna, to raise his 
voice and exert his influence in ta- 
vour of those schemes alone which 
had for their object the real good 
of monarchs as well as subjects. 
Less perhaps was expres ted from 
the emperor of Austria than from 
either the king of Prussia or the 
emperor of Russia 3 for, hough he 
had suffered dreadiully from his 
wars with Bonaparte, there ap- 
peared to be in his personal charac- 
ter too much of the monarch; too 
litde adaptation to circumstances ; 
too great a fondness for parade and 
ostentation; too little sympathy 
with the conditron of mankmd at 
Jarge. From the other sovereigns 
who assembled at Vienna, the kings 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Den- 
mark, lhtle was expected ; for, what- 


ever their personal characters might 
be, they possessed, comparatively, 
so little influence, that they would 
be obliged to attach themselves to 
the views and plans of one or other 
of the three great sovereigns, 
Besides the monarchs who were 
assembled at the congress of Vienna, 
there were the ministers of England 
and France; lord Castlereagh from 
the former, and Talleyrand from 
the later, The influence of Eng. 
land at the congress ought, on many 
accounts, to have been very great; 
she alone, of all the powers which 
had been engaged in the contest 
with Bonaparte, had never beea 
conquered; she alone had never 
despaired of the liberation of Eu 
rope: by her perseverance he had 
been finally overthrown; by her 
example the allics had been encou- 
raged to yo on in the arduous con- 
test: she had made most wonderful 
and unparalleled exertions to aid 
them both with men and money. 
Nor were her interests at the con- 
gress of Vienna committed toa man 
who either was igaorant of them, or 
who was incapable of supporting 
them with intelligence and tirmness. 
At the tume when the allies were on 
the point of gaining possession of 
Paris, when Bonaparte was in their 
rear, they were saved from retreat 
and probable destruction, they were 
secured in their grand object, by 
lord Castiereagh. But as Eng- 
land had little or nothing to ask 
for herself at this congress, she was 
therefore the better entitled to raise 
her voice for those nations in Eu. 
rope who had claims on her regard, 
for justice and liberty. LordCastle- 
reagh, therefore, it was. hoped, 
would be able as well as disposed, 
on the part of his country, to be- 
nefit the cause of liberty at Vienna 
as essentially as he had done at 
Paris, and as his country had done 
through- 
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throughout the whole of the war 
ainst France. ‘ ‘ 

There was one object which his 

more particularly demand- 
ed of him; and this object, too, 
was not connected with her own 
interest, but with the cause of hu- 
manity. It has already been men- 
tioned that, by the treaty of Paris, 
the French were to be allowed to 
carry on the slave trade for the 
space of five years, under the pre- 
text that this period was absolutely 
necessary to supply her West India 
islands with slaves. At this article 
of the treaty the people of Great 
Britain were so indignant, that the 
ince regent gave instructions to 
ford Castlereagh to use his utmost 
endeavours to procure at Vienna 
the total and immediate abolition 
of the slave trade, not only from 
France, but also from all the other 
European powers which still car- 
red ton. This object therefore 
he was to press: and as all the 
other objects which it was supposed. 
he was direcied to use his endea- 
your to accomplish were of the 
same nature,~——all equally uncon- 
nected with the particular interests 
ot Great Britain, and conducive to 
the liberty and happiness of Eu- 
rope, it was hoped that he would 
be successful, 

It was for some time doubtful, 
whether France was entitled to send 
aa ambassador to the congress at 
Vienna, as the object of that con- 

ess was to settle what had been 

undetermined by the treaty of 
Paris, and by that treaty every 
thing connected with the interests 
of France had been arranged. But 
France, even under her new sove- 
reign, had not lost her national dis- 
pesition to intrigue ; and Talley- 
rand urged so strongly the right 
of his country to take a part in the 
deliberations of the congress, that 
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he was permitted to come to Vi- 
enna. It was impossible to anti- 
cipate any good from the result of 
this congress, so far as France was 
concerned, when either the national 
character or the individual charace 
ter of her ambassador was consi- 
dered, The compression of her 
territories by the treaty of Paris 
within those limits which existed in 
the year 1792, had deeply wounded 
the ambition and the love of glory 
which seem almost innate, and are 
certainly the most powerful pas- 
sions, in the breasts of all French- 
men, ‘They could hardly expect, 
at the congress of Vienna, to in- 
trigue with such skill and effect as 
to set aside the treaty of Paris, and 
obtain an enlargement of their ter- 
ritories; the experience and remem- 
brance of their conduct was too 
recent in the minds of all the allies 
to encourage such a hope ; but they 
probably did expect that they 
would stir up jealousies in those 
allies which would eventually dis- 
heir connexion, and thus 
afford Vrance an opportunity of 
regaining part of what had beea 
wrested from her. There is rea- 
son to suspect, also, that France 
sent her ambassador to the congress 
with the hope that, as the object 
of that congress was to settle the 
affairs of Europe, an opportunity 
might be afforded of bringing inte 
discussion the maritime rights of 
Great Britain—not, perhaps, under 
any sanguine expectation that these 
rights would be injured, or even 
that Great Britain would permis 
them to be called in question ; but 
anticipating, from the mere stirring 
up of this question, ill-will between 
Britain and some of her allies, and, 
thus, benefit to France. Nor was 
this a groundless anticipation; for 
Russia, it is well known, notwith« 
standing her willingness te ascribe 
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to Britain her just share in the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, still retained 
the principles on which the empress 
Catherine had acted in the establish- 
ment of the maritime confederacy 
at the close of the American war. 
Such being, it is probable, the 
views and hopes of France, she 
could not possibly have chosen a 
more fit person to send to Vienna 
for their accomplishment than ‘Tal- 
leyrand: a statesman certainly of 
the highest class, especially where 
things were to be setcled, principal- 
ly, at personal interviews; and 
who, it is well known, would exert 
himself to the utmost, not only for 
the aggrandizemert of France, but, 
if an opportunity offered, tor the 
curtailment ef the maritime rights 
of Britain. He was, at the same 
time, fully sensible of the delicate 
situation in which he was placed: 
he appeared as ambassador trom a 
nation which had just been con- 
quered, to whom terms much inore 
honourable and favourable than she 
had any reason to expect had been 
granted ; that could not, with any 
grace or feasible pretence, inter. 
fere in the deliberations at Vienna ; 
and that was sull regarded with a 
suspicious eye by the allied powers: 
he also must have reflected, that 
the armies ot the alles; those al- 
lies which had entered Parts in tri- 
umph, were not yet disbanded— 
that they were actually hovermg 
over the confines of France—and 
that, if his demands, or even the 
expression of his wishes or hopes, 
were urged with improper eager- 
ness and presumption, his country 
might be again overerun, With 
respect even to any plan of curbing 
the power of Britain on the sea, he 
must have known that it would be 
necessary to proceed with the ut- 
most caution : for, however desir- 
ous the emperor of Kussia might 


be to establish a new maritime cade 
he could not be expected to urge se 
against Britain at this time, and, 
caming from France, he woyld 
view it with great distrust. ‘J'yl. 
leyrand, therefore, had a very dif. 
heult task to perform ; but his ta. 
lents and experience were equal to 
his situation ; and, what is one of hig 
chiet excellencies as a statesmart, 
they are most completely develop. 
ed and available when they are 
most needed. 

The grand object which the con. 
gress of Vienna professed to have 
tn VI w, wasto restore Europe as 
nearly as possible to the condition 
in which it was previous to the 
lrench revolution; only altering 
that condition so far as might be 
deemed necessary to strengthen the 
inferior states, ‘The experience of 
the French revolution had proved 
that these inferior states, unable to 
protect and detend rhemselves, must 
necessarily tail under the power of 
their stronger neiwhbour in the case 
of another war, ‘This had been fa- 
tally exemplified with respect to the 
small states of Germany: being 
contiguous to France, they had 
easily fallen into her power soon 
after the commencement of the re- 
volution, and thus contributed to 
render her more equal to a contest 
with the great states of LEurope, 
even when united against her. 
And as France, from the military 
spirit which had been infused into 
her, and from the immense armtes 
that she would still possess when her 
prisoners were restored,—armies 
composed of men who were totally 
indisposed and unqualified for the 
occupations and enjoyments of 
peaceful and civil Jife,—was still the 
great object of suspicion and alarm 
to the rest of the continent ol 
Europe, it became necessary t 
strengthen the states which a 
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ed on her territories. On this prin- 
ciple, Belgium, even by the t “He 4 
of Paris, had been annexed to Hol- 
land. But the congress of Vienna 
professed to have greater objects > 
view than even the protection 0 

the smaller states against the am- 
bition and power of France ; they 
professed ro assemble for the grand 
and beneficent purpose of doing all 
in their power to save Europe from 
forure wars, and of bestowing on 
its inhabitants a greater portion of 
national and individual security, 
independence and happiness, than 
they had ever enjoyed. The allied 
monarchs declared that these ob- 
‘ects were so near their hearts, that, 
in order to secure them, they would 
most cheerfully sacrifice their own 
individual interests, and exhibit 
themselves no longer as warlike 
and ambitious, but as peaceful and 
patriotic monarclis. 

The settlement and concerns of 
Poland, Saxony, and the smaller 
states of Germany and Italy, ne- 
cessanly came within the professed 
purpose and wish of the allicd mo- 
narchs; and on each of these great 
difficulties arose; difliculties, the 
existence of which too plainly and 
fatally proved, that the alltes were 
hot inclined to act so disinte- 
restedly as they had professed and 
promised, 

As they had inveighed against 
the ambition of Bonaparte; as they, 
m common with their subjects, had 
traced all the calamities of Europe 
- this cause; it was to be hoped 
that they would have done away 
Mat first example of despoliation 
which had served as an excuse for 
bim, and have restored Poland to 
her national independence, We 
teed ndt remind our readers of the 
Partitions of that unhappy coun ry; 
2 that Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
“Myenowers that had suffered 
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dreadfulty from Bonaparte, who 
were loud in their outcry against his 
tyranny and unprincipled ambition, 
--had gone before him in the accurs- 
ed path, and had seized on Poland 
with even less pretence to justice 
than he could generally put forth. 
Nor can the rest of Europe, and 
Great Britain particularly, plead 
guiltless to this partition of Poland ; 
she did not indeed participate in it; 
but she did not endeavour to avert 
it; she did not rouse herself as be- 
came the friend and protector of 
freedom, the avenger and punisher 
ofinjustice. How different her con- 
dugt to Bonaparte! so different, in- 
deed, that a suspicion almost un- 
avoidably rises in the breasts of her 
best and sincerest fiiends, and will 
be fondly cherished by her ene- 
mies, that some other feeling thana 
hatred of tyranny armed her against 
Bonaparte, while she was the calm 
and unprotesting spectator of the 
division of Poland. 

But, while we thus hold up the 
partition of Poland as one great 
cause of the future calamities of 
Europe, and reprobate it as an 
instance of the most barefaced in- 
justice recorded in the annals of 
mankind, we are far from antici- 
pating, from what is termed the re- 
storation of this country, all the 
blessings and benefits which are 
fondly dwelt upon by those who 
are apt, in every case, to imagine 
that the inhabitants of every coun- 
try feel and think, and hope and 
fear, exactly as the people of Bri- 
tuin do. A little reflection on the 
conditian of the Poies will prevent 
us from indulging erroneous ideas 
on this subject: and though it may 
not (and ought not to) reconcile us 
to the conduct of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, in the partition ct 
Poland; yet it will prevent us frome 
anticipating all those benefits, frot 1 
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what is termed the restoration of 
this country, which we might 
otherwise do. 

In Poland, generally speaking, 
there is no middie class of people : 
they are all either nobles or slaves: 
the land is entirely in possession of 
the former, who do not let it out 
in farms, as in Britain and other 
countries, but who keep it in their 
possession, and cultivate it by means 
of their slaves. Now it is evident 
that the real and enlightened friend 
of liberty, he who is not led astray 
by names, would wish that Poland 
should be placed in such a situa- 
tion that slavery might be abolish- 
ed; that those who are now slaves 
should rise to the dignity, the know- 
ledge, and the privileges of free- 
men. But is this likely to be ac- 
complished by what is termed the 
restoration of Poland? by merely 
uniting Poland again into one king- 
dom, and allowing a native prince 
to reign over it?) We are grossly 
mistaken, if we suppose that the 
restoration of Poland, that is, pla- 
cing it in the condition in which it 
was before, will really benefit the 
mass of the population: it un- 
doubtedly will benefit the arvisto. 
cracy, but not them ; nor ts it pos- 
sible that this event can be much 
desired by them: it may indeed be 
desired in some degree, because 
even the most ignorant and lowest 
slaves have so much national feel- 
ing about them, that they would 
prefer the same state of slavery 
under a native to that under a fo- 
reign prince, But, independently 
of this feeling, which is praise- 
worthy and noble only when it is 
enlightened, when it arises from, or 
is confirmed by, a sense of civil and 
political liberty, it cannot be sup- 

osed that the restoration of Po- 
fand can be an object of anxious 
wish to the great mass of the po- 


pulation. Even if this restoratigs 
were likely to meliorate their ¢oq. 
dition, they could ,scarcely feel g 
desire for it; for their intelleetual 
and moral faculties are so low, that, 
to them, the blessings of civil and 
political liberty—blessings in de. 
fence of which Englishmen would 
shed the last drop of their blood, 
—are scarcely intelligible. But x 
may well be Joakedde whether the 
Polish aristocracy, if their country 
were again united, and governed 
by a native monarch, that is, if it 
again possessed national independ. 
ence, would mehiorate the condi. 
tion of their peasants: nay, we are 
even disposed to go further, and to 
state it as coilieite, that the pea. 
santry of Poland, divided as it is, 
are more likely to rise in character, 
and in comfort, than if their na 
tional independence were restored. 
We are well aware, that it may 
be urged that the troops which Po 
land supplied to the army of Be 
naparte, when he promised the re- 
storation of that kingdom, afford 
an undoubted proof that the mass 
of the population are sensible of the 
biessings of freedom, and anxious 
to obtain them: but we should be 
disposed to doubt, whether ws 
circumstance even proved that they 
were alive to a feeling of national 
independence, much 2 of indivj 
dual liberty. For we should always 
recollect the state of society in Po 
land: there, a noble has the entire 
disposal of the services of his pes 
santry; and, probably, the peasatl 
ry enter into the feelings 
wishes of their master, Consequeal- 
ly, the latter can at any time brag 
into the field a large body of troops} 
and their number only proves 
wealth (for wealth there ts estumat- 
ed by the number of slaves on 48 
estate) and his power, not ahe se 
timents and feelings of the. 
diers 
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least, only their. senti- 
a = feelings so far as they 
take their origin from the senti- 
ments and feelings of their master, 
In short, we may mene though 
rison, perhaps, 1s too fa- 
ase the Poles,) the Polish 
army which came forward under 
their native nobility, when Bona- 
mised the restoration of 
ood, 10 the Highland clans who 
volunteered under their chiefs in 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 
Neither of them had any idea of 
civil or political liberty ; both were, 
in fact, slaves to their masters; 
and, in both cases, no inference 
could be drawn, but what respected 
the sentiments and power of those 
masters. When, therefore, the re- 
storation of Poland is dwelt upon 
with such rapture, we should be 
careful that we are not led astray 
by words: we should take care 
that we are not advocating the 
the cause and interests of the Po- 
lish nobility alone, and completely 
overlooking the cause and interests 
of the people at large ; respecting 
whom it would be very difficult to 
prove that their condition is worse 
under Russia, Austria, or Prussia, 
than it was under their native 
pnnces. 

Let us not, however, be misun- 
derstood: we are far from saying 
that the peasantry of Poland have 
no claims on our interest : they in- 
habit one of the finest countries in 
Europe; and, pezhaps, few people 
are below them with regard to all 
that is desirable and noble in hu- 
man nature ; they are even so sunk 
m ignorance, that they are not 
alive to the wretchedness of their 
condition; to the rank which they 
_— to hold, or to their own rights 

Capabilities. Here, then, is 
Fi room for melioration ; and 
teauld be proved that the ge- 


aaa of Poland would be the 
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means of meliorating the condi- 
tion of the Poles ; if there were rea- 
son to believe that the Polish no- 
bility would possess more power, 
or be inspired by a stronger incli- 
nation to take wise and effectual 
measures, gradually to abolish the 
slavery of their peasants than the 
now do, while their country is di- 
vided; then, in addition to the wish 
we feel for the restoration of Po- 
land, because we think national in- 
dependence a blessing, we should 
experience the much stronger wish 
for this event, arising from the an- . 
ticipation of the inGnitely greater 
blessings of civil and political free- 
dom. How very little mere na- 
tional independence is worth, the 
example of Spain most clearly dis- 
plays: had the Spaniards, in their 
contest with the French, been ani- 
mated with a hatred of tyranny in 
general, and not merelya hatred of 
tyranny because it was foreign, they 
would now exhibit a far different 
spectacle from what they do. 

But all these considerations are 
quite foreign to the restoration of 
Poland, as connected with the past 
conduct and late professions of Rus- 
sia, Neither that power, nor Au- 
stria, nor Prussia, can possibly be 
justified with respect to the parti- 
tion of that country, even if their 
sole object had been its benefit, 
and if they had conscientiously pur- 
sued that object, in the administra- 
tion of the respective portions which 
fell to their lot. .In private life, the 
rule, Never to do evil that good 
may come, is a safe and an admi- 
rable one ; but it is much more ap- 
plicable when applied to the con- 
duct of nations; though, from li- 
mited views of real policy, it is 
too often considered as impracti- 
cable or hurtful with respect to 
them. From the partition of Po- 
land a consequence resulted, not 
only to those who ee guilty of 
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it, but to all Europe, which they 
little anticipated at the time that 
event took place: they onght there- 
fore to have done away completely 
all vestige of that act of injustice, 
which had infused its deadly poison 
to deeply and widely ; they should 
have been glad of the opportunity 
of the congress of Vienna to come 
forward with a decisive proof, a 
proof which all Europe would have 
applauded, that they had warred 
not against the person, but the prin- 
ciples, of Bonaparte; and that, as 
they themselves had set him the 
cxample of injustice, they were re- 
solved to make all the atonement in 
their power, by a practical confes- 
sion of their misdeed in the fesio- 
ration of Poland. 
The emperor Alexander was 
particularly called upon to uct 
thus: he had voluntarily held him- 
self up as the liberator of Europe; 
us unambitious of conquest; as de- 
sirous not only of restoring Europe 
to the state in which she was prior 
to the commencement of the French 
revolution, but also of putting 
down all the unjust and ambitious 
eng on which France had so 
ong acted, bie must have been 
sensible that, unless these priuci- 
ples were completely put down and 
disclaimed by the conduct of the 
allies, the mere re-establishment of 
the European states would be of 
little avail: he must have known, 
that he had given mankind reason 
to believe that the misery occasion- 
ed by the ambition and intrigues of 
France had taught him that sove- 
reigns had other interests, as well 
as other duties, besides the exten- 
sion of their territories; and that 
from him they expected immedi- 
ate and substantial results of this 
fatally-learnt lesson. 
On other grounds also (wwhat- 
ever might be the hopes of Eu- 
rope trom the prolessions of Alea 


ander) they were naturally gai, 
ous that he should restore Poland 
toa real independence. The em, 
pire of Russia was already enor. 
n> «is; from its internal construc. 
tion, however, it was not alarm. 
ing to the other governments of 
Europe; but if it advanced more 
to the west and south—if it incor. 
porated more compact and fruitfy} 
territories, there was reason to 
dread its power. The plan and 
policy of the Russian soverei 
from the time of Peter the Great, 
had uniformly been to mix mor 
and more with the politics of west. 
ern Europe; and (as has been al. 
ready remarked) the last cam. 
paign had brought the Russian 
emperor more prominently for. 
ward, and given him much mor 
influence than any of his predee 
cessors, If therefore he should 
secure Poland, he would gain a 
footing in ysis -) which might 
bring more dreadful consequences 
than had resulted even from the 
powe? which he had so essentially 
contributed to overthrow; since, 
though at present the population 
of his wide empire is little appl 
cable to military purposes at a di- 
stance from home ; yet, if Poland 
were incorporated with it, it would 
give him a resting-place where he 
might collect ,and recruit those 
forces which he had brought together 
fromthe remotest boundaries ofAsia 
On these grounds, therefore, it 
was desirable that Poland should, 
if possible, be invested with a real it 
dependence ; with an independence 
which, by meliorating the condi 
tion of the great mass of her 
might animate them to defend 
country against the attempts 
Russia, and thus constitute it 
barrier between that power and 
test of Europe, Such ought ® 
have been the object of the ¢o® 
gress of Vienna with respect ® 
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Poland: how far they had that ob- 
. in view, and, it they had IC, 
far they have obtained it, will 

be seen when in our subsequent 
volume we are called upon to de- 
tail its proceedings and their result. 
The case of Saxony (which it 
wai understood would also come be- 
fore the congress ) Was much more 
dificult and important in a moral 
though not in a political point of 
yew, than the case of Poland. The 
latter country had been for some 
time divided, and in the possession 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; 
and therefore it might not be ex- 
pected, that the professions of the 
sovereigns of these countries in be- 
half of moderation and justice 
would extend so fur in their execu- 
tion as the giving up of Poland, and 
its restoration to the condition and 
privileges of an actually independ- 
ent government. But Saxony was 
differently situated; and it may 
naturally be asked, On what posst- 
ble ground could the case of Saxony 
cyme before sovereiyns who had 
claimed honour to themselves for 
their moderation, and for their ab- 
hormgence of all the principles and 
conduct of Bonaparte? But Saxony 
Wis 2 conguered country. Did 
they then mean still to retain the 
barbarous and unjust idea, that the 
conquest of a country gave a right 
to the conquerors to dispose ot it 
7 they thought proper, or to re- 
ore a for themselves ? If they did, 
toey had emancipated themselves 
but very partially and imperfectly 
from the principles of Bonaparte. 
France Wasa conquered country; but 
tance they did not treat as such: 
all the territories which they had 
wrested from France were conquer- 
ed countries; but these were either 
ap fase or it Was natu- 
di aliied. from the professions 
sovercigas they would 
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be restored, to their national inde- 
pendence, and their old station and 
rank in Europe. What, then, had 
Saxony done to be made an ex- 
ception? The ultimate success of 
Europe against Bonaparte, it was 
virtually acknowledged by the con- 
querors themselves, Shad been in a 
reat measure owing to the feel- 
ings and resistance of the people 
themselvés; and the allied sove- 
reigns had given the world reason 
to believe, that the happiness of the 
people in all they had done, and in 
all they meant to do, at Vienna, 
was their principal and cherished 
object. But the people of Saxony 
were perhaps the most enlightened, 
industrious and happy of all Ger 
many; «and this condition, if not 
obtained tor them, had’ been ge. 
cured and extended to them by 
their sovereign and his government. 
Why, then, even propose to alter 
her government? why propose that 
that feeling of national independ. 
ence should be destroyed by incor. 
porating them with another state, 
which must at the same time weak- 
en the sources of their happiness ? 
The reason given was, that the 
king of Saxony had been the friend 
and ally of Bonaparte; this was 
the reason for dethroning him; and 
as the allied sovereigns were desir 
ous of placing the whole of Europe 
in such a state of equipoise with 
regard to power, as should dimi- 
nish the probability of future wars, 
it was moreover supposed to be 
their object to annex Saxony to 
Prussia. Here then are two quese 
tions to be considered; whether the 
king of Saxony ought to be des 
throned ? and, if he ought, what 
ought to become of Saxony? 

The king of Saxony, it was con- 
tended, deserved no mercy: he had 
adhered to Bonaparte to the last, 
and therefore ought to suffer the 
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fate of Bonaparte: and this was 
the language of sovereigns, who 
all in their turns had adhered to 
Bonaparte; who had joined with 
him in many of his schemes of am- 
bition and conquest. Did the em- 
peror of Russia forget that, by the 
treaty of Tilsit, he agreed to par- 
ticipate in the spoliation of Prus- 
sia? Did the king of Prussia for- 

t his conduct towards Hanover ? 
Dia the emperor of Austria not re- 
collect that, by giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Bonaparte, he 
had done more than any of the 
other sovereigns to strengthen his 
power? But it was said they had 
all lefe-+him: yes, when they deem- 
ed it safe; when they found his 
fortunes tambling. The king of 
Saxony thought better of the stabi- 
lity of his fortune than he ought, 
and therefore adhered to him longer 
than he ought. But let us grant, 
what indeed after all must be con- 
ceded, that the king of Saxony was 
a more steady and warm friend of 
Bonaparte than any of the other 
sovereigns had ever been, even at 
the period of their most solemn 
professions; ought he, therefore, 
on that account to be dethron- 
ed? This consequence undoubtedly 
would have followed, if the con- 
querors had been resolved to act 
on the usual principles which guided 
conquerors: but the question now 
is, What should be the fate of the 
king of Saxony if the emperor 
Alexander (for to him the world 
looks up in a most particular man- 
ner, not only on account of his 
more open and frequent professions, 
but also on account of his greater 
influence,) acted consistently with 
what he had led Europe to expect 
from him? The path of modera- 
tion and justice—the path which di- 
rectly led to the accomplishment of 
the hopes of Europe, was clear and 


distinct. The king of Saxony had 
been highly culpable in adheri 
so long as he did to the cause of Bo. 
naparte: for this he ought perhaps 
to be punished. But, on the other 
hand, Saxony had flourished under 
his dominion: this should be taken 
into consideration; and it ought, 
first of all, to have been invegi. 
gated by the allied sovereigns, 
whether, if they punished the king, 
they would not thus also diminish 
the happiness of the inhabitants of 
Saxony. 

To the people of France, who, 
though not so criminal as Bona. 
parte himself, could not be looked 
upon as guiltless, in so far as they 
enabled him to carry on his crimes, 
the allied sovereigns had granted 
the choice of a sovereign. Were 
the people of Saxony not to receive 
an equal degree of favour, because 
their sovereign had been an instru 
ment in the hand of Bonaparte? 
No person who knew his character, 
who was acquainted with his mode 
of rule over Saxony, could fora 
moment suppose that he approved 
of Bonaparte’s crimes: he was 
weak, but not wicked. On thest 
considerations, therefore, it might 
have been hoped that the king of 
Saxony would not be punished by 
the deprivation of his dominions, 
by sovereigns who had each of 
them known and felt the influence 
of that man, for his connexion with 
whom it was thus proposed to pt 
nish him, 

If, however, the fate of the king 
of Saxony was to be, that be 
should be deprived of his territories; 
what ought to be the fate of Sar 
ony itself? Ought not the allied 
sovereigns to have addressed the m- 
habitants to the following purport: 
“ Your king no longer deserves 
to rule over you, or to be recog 
nised by us, because of his 
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herence to Bonaparte : in order to 
deter other sovereigns, tt Is ubso- 
lutely necessary to make an e¢xam- 
of him; we must therefore 

‘ve him of his thrones we 
know that to you (except in the 
case of his attachment to Bona- 
he has been a good prince ; 

that Saxony under him has flou- 
rished exceedingly, so as now to be 
superior to most other parts of 
Germany, in agriculture, manu- 
factures, literature and happiness : 
these blessings we wish to preserve 
to you: but as we are sensible 
that they cannot be preserved entire 
unless national independence be 
sion - the a. ape hearts 
e go with the govern- 

ment, oe shiarfelly give you the 
choice of your new sovereign; we 
do not wish to strip Saxony of any 
part of her old and legitimate ter- 
ritory, nor to deprive her of her 
independence ; and though we feel 
ourselves under the necessity of not 
placing the continuance of your 
prince on the throne within your 
choice, we completely give up to 
you the selection of his successor,” 
—Such language would have been 
greeted by Europe as the harbinger 
of her peace and happiness: and 
to such language the people of 
Saxony, who had never approved 
of or sanctioned the attachment of 
their king to Bonaparte,—the army 
of Saxony, who by their defection 
from the tyrant, at the battle of 
Leipsic, had contributed so essen- 
ually to the fate of that decisive 
3 sgprrione day,—were justly en- 


Tl it was said that Saxony must 
annexed to Prussia ; that the in- 
‘dor consideration of the inde- 
Fesioce and wishes of its inhabit- 

must give way to the para- 
mount consideration of the future 


Peace of Europe, ‘The object of 
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the congress of Vienna, it was given 
out, was the placing of the various 
states on the continent of Europe 
on such a relative footing, that fu- 
ture wars might be avoided ; or, if 
they took place, that no one power, 
as France had recently done, might 
preponderate so greatly as to over- 
whelm the rest of the continent. 
This was certainly a desirable ob- 
ject ; andcould it have been effected 
by means not at variance with jus- 
tice, it would have been hailed with 
joyful acclamations by every friead 
of the tranquillity and happiness of 
mankind. But had the allied sove- 
reigns forgotten already one of the 
most fatal and dreadful infringe. 
ments which Bonaparte made on 
the venerable code of morality, 

which had always before his time 
been professed, though, alas! too 

often forgotten in conduct by the 

sovereigns of Europe,—that evil 

might not be done that good might 

come? In no respect had the revo- 

lution of France, and especially the 

military despotism to which that 

event had given rise, done more 

mischief to mankind, than in the 

unsettling, and holding up to con- 

tempt, those principles of morality 

which had always before been at 

least professed : and yet the allied 

sovereigns thought of sanctioning 

the new cinalale of France. 

But let us consider the case of 
Saxony a little more closely: for, 
though it is to be hoped that this 
country will be permitted to retain 
her king, and to remain entire; yet, 
as there undoubtedly is at the con- 
gress at Vienna (even at the mo- 
ment we are writing) a wish to de- 
throne the king, and to annex 
Saxony to Prussia, (which wish 
will not be carried into execution 
because the sovereigns interested 
in its accomplishment are convinced 
of its impropriety and ‘injustice, 
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but for reasons much more cogent 
with governments,) it may be use- 
ful to examine the arguments ad- 
duced for the incorporation of 
Saxony with Prussia. The main 
argument is, that Prussia is much 
too weak, in comparison with the 
other states of Europe ; this weak- 
ness is particularly dreaded in re- 
Jation to France ; the latter power, 
it is feared, may not long remain 
quiet ; and therefore it is proper to 
strengthen her neighbours in such 
a manner as shall defend them 
from being overrun by her, as 
they were at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war. For this 
purpose, Belgium (aswe shall after- 
wards particularly notice) was an- 
nexed to Holland; and it was de- 
sirable that Prussia should be 
strengthened by the incorporation 
of Saxony. 

Now the first objection that 
occurs to this proposal (setting aside 
for the present all considerations of 
a moral nature) is, that Prussia 
might be strengthened in a much 
more proper and natural manner. 
By the treaty of Tilsit, beiween the 
emperor Alexander and Bonaparte, 
a large part of the dominions ot 
Prussia were taken from her, and 
given to Alexander :—why not re- 
score them? Has Alexander any 
better claim to them than Bona- 
sarte had to most of his conquests ? 
Phese territories were not conquer- 
ed by Alexander, but by Bona- 
parte, and given by the latter to 
the former ; to that sovereign, who 
had. entered into the war with 
Bonaparte for the protection of 
Prussia. Unless Alexander wished 
the world to believe that the arti- 
cles of the treaty of ‘Tilsit, so far 
as they regarded the spolistion of 
Prussia, were not compulsory on 
bim, he ought to have taken the 
first opportunity, after he was free 


from the shackles of the tyrant, te 
have restored to Prussia the tern. 
tories of which she was stripped, 
—Soon after Prussia freed herself 
from Bonaparte, a treaty was en 
tered mto between Alexander and 
Frederic, by which the forme 
bound himself to obtain for the 
latter an extent of tertitory nearlg 
if not quite equal to what it had 
been prior to the treaty of Tilsit, 
It might have been supposed that 
it was the intention of Alexander, 
as sOON as peace was restored to 
Europe, to fulfil this treaty by 
restoring those parts which he had 
recovered from Bonaparte. Thi, 
however, was not his intention: 
what he got, justly belonging toa 
sovereign in whose defence he had 
gone to war, froma man who had 
no right to give it away, he wis 
unwilling to restore to that sore 
reign even when they were on the 
most intimate footing of public 
alliance and private tnendship j= 
but he would indemnify bim by 
annexing dominions over which 
neither of them had any right but 
the rivht of conquest, 

But, in the second place, it was 
the. proposed object of this annenis 
tion of Saxony to Prussia to 
strengthen the latter: were te 
allied sovereigns so inorant @ 
human nature, so totally unac 
quainted with history ; had they 
soon forgotten what had just pessed 
before their eyes, as to suppost 
that a kingdgm could be strengti 
ened by mere extension of territory! 
Did they think that, if the Saxons 
were averse from a union witt 
Prussia, Prussia would actually be 
benefited by such a union ?—Ther 
professed object was to render Pra» 
sia more capable of copmg with 
France, or with any other powe 
that might attack her; and was 
this object hkely to be accomene 
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reoded Prassia two millions of 
subjects, discontented, anxious to 
sin their national character and 
independenee, and consequently 
ready to join the first enemy who 
should eclare against Prusya? 
Dut it might be argued, that theif 
dissatisfaction would soon wear 
away.’ Let us at present grant that: 
but is it likely it would wear away 
before another war broke out in 
Europe ? would it not, in fact, give 
rise to another war? would it not 
naturally direct the eyes and the 
hopes of the Saxons to the French: ; 
tothat very people against whom 
this measure was to be a safeguard ? 
would it not, in fact, be rendering 
the conquest of Prussia more easy, 
by placing within her the auxili- 
aries of the enemy? That this dis- 
satisfaction would soon wear away, 
is contended, because it wus so in 
the case of Scotland soon after its 
ugion with England, But the cases 
are palpably the reverse of each 
other, In the case of Scotland, 
the union was that of a poor coun- 
try with a rich one ; and the effect 
of the union was, that the poor 
country soon beran to participate 
ia the prosperity of the rich one, 
But with respect to Saxony and 
Prussia, the latter, comparatively 
speaking, is the rich and well-go- 
verned, the litter, the poor and il). 
governed country ; and there is nq 
Feasgn to believe that, if they were 
united, Saxony, as was the case 
with Scotland, wauld become risher 
and better governed than she had 
been before, 
Pra, in the third place, the great 
set im view, the protection of 
ae France, would be 
a, pe ectly obtained by the 
“nmexation of Saxony, even suppos- 
hs oe Saxons wcre an xtous 
hionks The population of 


ed dy placing in the heart of ex- 
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the whole united kinedom would 
not be above one-third of the popn- 
lation of France; and while the 
population of the latter country 
was compact, and easily and quick- 
ly available in case of war, the 
population of Prussia was extended 
Over a great surface, the parts of 
which were at a considerable di- 
stance from one another, and conse 
quently it was not nearly so avail- 
able. But, afier all, why be so 
anxious to protect Prussia against 
France? They are not contiguous ; 
before France could reach Prussia, 
she must conquer much interven- 
ing territory: and it therefore 
would seem more adviseable to 
erect hat into one powei/sul king- 
dom, as a barrier against the en- 
croachments of France. Or, if Prus- 
sia must be strengthened against 
France; if the future tranquillity 
of Europe is the object nearest the 
heart of all the sovereigns who 
have coutributed to pull down the 
despotism of Bonaparte; and if 
that tranquillity is most endangered 
by France on the side of Prussia; 
why nct strengthen the latter coune 
try by the annexation of Hanover? 
Py doing this, Prussia would be 
rendered much more powerful 
against France, than by the annexa- 
tion of Saxony; and to this plan, 
if Britain understood her real inte 
rests, she would be the firsi to ace 
cede. We have always interfered 
too much in the affairs of the con- 
tinent: insensible of our highly 
favoured situation, as a rich and 
powerful island, which the conti- 
nent never could essentially injure 
even in its commerce, we have been 
eager to embroil ourselves in the 
wars of the continent ;—we have 
squandered our money in subsidies, 
and hardly been thanked for it; 
and tothis too]ish desire of meddling 
in the affairs of the continent, the 
Té connexion 
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connexion of Hanover with Britain 
has mainly contributed. How in- 
jurious it is to this country, Bona- 
parte well knew ; for he was always 
eager to restore it, because by its 
reconquest he could exchange it 
for some of the French colonies,— 
Had therefore Hanover been an- 
nexed to Prussia, the latter would 
have been really strengthened, and 
Britain would have been freed from 
what she could well spare ;—not, 
however, that we should have 
wished even this annexation to 
have taken place, if it had been 
contrary to the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Hanover, 

Althoagh none of the proceed- 
ings of the congress at Vienna have 
yet come officially before the pub- 
lic; yet, as it was well understood 
that it was intended to deprive the 
king of Saxony of his throne, and 
to annex his dominions to Prussia, 
ministers were questioned on the 
subject in parliament. They either 
were or pretended to be ignorant 
of this plan; but it is supposed, 
finding he sense of the nation and 
the language of opposition to be 
strong against it, they sent instruc- 
tions to ford Castlereagh to oppose 
it.—This, however, as well as the 
detail, and the result of the long 
protracted negotiations of the con- 
gress, will come under our notice 
mm the next volun. «1 the Register 
at present we must confine our- 
selves to the cher two cbjects, 
which we stated us likely to engage 
the attention of the congress, viz. 
the smaller states of Germany and 
Ttaly, 

The changes that had taken 
place in the smaller states of Ger- 
many had been so radical and 
numerous, and had continued so 
Jong, that the congress of Vienna, 
however desirous they might be 
to place Europe exactly on the 
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same footing on which it was pp 
vious to the French revolution, 
could hardly expect to do it with 
regard to Germany. Nor was it 
desirable on any account: as { 
had formerly been, they were the 
instruments of intrigue with the 
greater powers ; the sovereigns of 
the smaller states were poor, and 
ready to lend themselves to any 
cause which promised them good 
payment. Nor were their subjects 
free or happy in general; there 
were some striking exceptions ; but 
they were few, On these accou 
therefore, it seemed desirable that 
the arrangement and constitution 
of the petty states of Germany 
should be materially altered ; and 
it was declared at the congress, 
that after the more extended and 
momentous concerns of E 
were settled, the affairs of Ger 
many would be taken into com 
sideration. 

Switzerland also required *to be 
considered, Fromcauses, whichare 
not accurately known, this country, 
with the inhabitants of which we 
always associate the innocence and 
the happiness of the golden age, 
was a scene of internal commotion 
and civil war. But as the germof 
their former good qualities could 
not possibly have been totally de 
stroyed by the revolution, there was 
reason to hope, if the allied sove 
reigns did not meddle too much, 
if they did not attempt to force 
Switzerland into union poor 
other power, that the virtue 
happiness of this interesting county 
would again flourish. 

On Italy, also, the attention of 
the friends of liberty was fixed, 
The Italians, generally speakings— 
or at least the inhabitants of 
north and middle of Italy, & 
most intelligent and virtuous 


the Italians, had long been a 
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to see their country formed into one 
t state, and no longer 


either parcelled out among a num- 
ber of petty sovereions, OF subject 
tethe dominion of a foreign power. 
And certainly on many accounts 
this would be desirable ; it would 
thus be less exposed to those in- 
vasions from which it has suifered 
so much ; and it would at last take 
its place, where it ought, among 
the kingdoms of Europe. But it 
was ae B seen that there would be 

at and serious obstacles in the 
way of the independence of Italy. 
Austria would look not only to her 
ancient possessions, but also to in- 
demnity there for having ceded 
Belgiam to Holland. And yet in no 
other part of Europe had the allies 
such an excellent opportunity of 
carrying into execution their plan 
of securing the continent against 
future wars by the consolidation of 
powerful states; for in Italy the 
people were anxious for that which 
the people of Saxony were averse 
to; and therefore, by uniting the 
northern and middle parts of Italy 
into one independent state, a fruit- 
ful source of, as wellas a strong 
temptation to, future wars would 
be destroved, and a free, happy, 
and enlightened race would be 
secured, sufhcient to protect and 
defend themselves. It, therefore, 
the allies are really desirous of con- 
tributing to the good of Europe ; 
if they even entertain sound notions 
respecting the means of preserving 
themselves from future wars ; they 
eught to accede to the wishes of 
the people of Italy, and form the 
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northern and central parts of it inte 
one independent kingdom. 

With respect to the pope, it was 
soon apparent that he no longer 
would be regarded as possessed of 
spiritual power, and that even his 
temporal power would be much 
curtailed. Whatever evils may 
have arisen from the French revo- 
lution, it certainly has greatly con- 
tributed to shake the power of 
spiritual tyranny, and to render the 
obligations and the benefits of tole- 
ration better understood. 

The case of Murat, as king of 
Naples, it was naturally supposed, 
would give rise to much discussion : 
on the one hand, it was understood 
that Austria had actually guaran- 
tied him his throne, and the other 
allied sovereigns had nearly pledg- 
ed themselves to the same extent; 
while, on the other hand, France 
would naturally wish a Bourbon 
restored to his entire dominions ; 
and England could notentirely over- 
look the interests of an ally who 
had remained so steadily faithful 
to her. So far as the people of 
Naples were concerned, it was un- 
derstood that under Murat they 
were much better off than they had 
been under their former sovereign : 
he had done much to render them 
more active and incustrious. Be- 
sides these considerations, Murat 
had formed a numerous and well 
disciplined army ; and i might not 
be prudent to provoke him, with 
such an army at his comraand, and 
with Italy disposed to join any man 
who would promise them indepen» 
dence, 
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CHAPTER Xx. 


Affairs of Sweden and Denmark—The latter compelled to make a Peace tm 
Terms of that Peace—C:ssion of Norway to Sweden opposed by the Nop, 
quegians—who chos Prince Christian Regent, and afierwards King— Envoy, 
sent from several of the Powers of Europe to Prince Christian—net sucess, 

y/—Commencement of Hostilitics between Sweden and Norevay—Remarls 
on the Cession of Norway by Denmarf, and the Claims of the Prince Re 
gent of Sweden—The Norwegians submit—Their Rights secured. 


T was not only from what tran- 
spired during the winter of 1314, 
respecting the proceedings and ob- 
jects of the congress of Vienna, 
that apprehensions were entertain- 
ed by the friends uf the liberty and 
independence of continental Europe, 
that the allicd sovereigns would 
soon forget, or overlook, those pro- 
fessions which they had made while 
they were opposing Bonaparte. A 
glaring fact stood torth in the face 
of all Europe which strengthened 
these apprehensions: we allude to 
the fate of Norway: but before we 
explain this more fully, it will be 
proper to give an abstract of the 
events which terminated in putting 
Norway under the power of Swe- 
den. 

After the battle of Leipsic, it 
seems to have been determined by 
the allies, that the crown prince of 
Sweden, withthe force underhis com- 
mand, should not advance against 
France, but should be employed in 
the first instance in air attempt 
against Hamburgh, and afterwards 
in compelling Denmark to abandon 
the cause of Bonaparte, and unite 
with the allies. It is not known 
on what account it was deemed 
proper that the crown prince should 
not enter France; but when that 
was resolved upon, it scems natural 
to have sent him against Denmark, 
as from the spoil of that country it 





was agreed that he should receive 
his reward, 

We are not well acquainted with 
the reasons which induced the king 
of Denmark to adhere so long to 
the cause of Bonaparte, unless he 
was actuated by his hatred to Enge 
land on account of the attack on 
Copenhagen: it is probable, also, 
that his subjects sympathized in this 
fecling; otherwise it seems wonder. 
ful that men of such pure and sim- 
ple habits asthe Dances, and enjoye 
ing a greater portion of liberty 
than most of the people of the cone 
tinent, should have so long gone 
along with their sovereign in hj 
support of Bonaparte. However 
this may be, it was soon apparent 
that they must eventually yield to 
the force which was sent against 
them ‘under the crown prince of 
Sweden. This general, finding that 
he could make no impression on 
Hamburgh, and being convinced 
that that city must follew the fate 
of Bonaparte and France, directed 
all his efforts against the Danes, 
The latter in several engagements 
fought well: but they were always 
compelled to yield to superior num- 
bers ; and at length a cessation of 
hostilities was agreed upon, for the 
purpose of arranging the terms of 
peace. ‘These however, not being 
adjusted, war again commenced; 


but the Danes, being driven across 
the 





















































the river Eyder, were soon com- 

ed to submit to the terms which 
they before had rejected. On the 
1th of Januaty a treaty of peace 
was signed between Sweden and 
Denmark, of which the following 
are the principal articles: By ar- 
ticle 2d, the king of Sweden en- 

to use his mediation with his 

alles, to bring about a peace be- 
ween them and the king of Den- 
mark. By article $d, the king of 
Denmark engaged to take an active 

rt against the emperor of the 

rench, to declare war against that 
power, and in consequence to join 
an auxiliary Danish corps to the 
army of the north of Germany 
under the orders of his royal high- 
ness the crown prince of Sweden. 
This was to be done in pursuance 
of a convention between Denmark 
and Great Britain, by which the 
number of men to be supplied by 
the former was fixed at 10,000, and 
the sum to be paid by the latter at 
400,000/. 

The 4th article is the most im- 
portant: by it his majesty the king 
of Denmark, for himself and his 
successors, renounces for ever and 
irrevocably all his rights and claims 
on the kingdom of Norway ; which 
with its dependencies (Greenland, 
the Ferroe Islands ard Iceland ex- 
cepted,) is to belong in full and 
sovereign property to the king of 
Sweden, and make one with his 
united kingdom. On the other 
hand, by the 5th article, the king 
ot Sweden binds himself in the 
Most solemn manner to cause the 
mbabitants of the kingdom of Nor- 
Way and its dependencies to enjoy 


in future all the laws, privileges, - 


rights and franchises, such as they 
bave hitherto subsisted. 

by the 7th article, the king of 
“weden, for himself and his succes« 


fre : “eran ° 
5 yah nounced irevocably and for 
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ever, in behalf of the king of Den- 
mark, all rights and claims to the 
dukedom of Swedish Pomerania, 
and the principality of the island 
of Rugen; to the inhabitants of 
which the king of Denmark so- 
lemnly engaged himself to secure 
all their laws, rights, franchises and 
privileges. 

By the 13th article it is stated, 
that “as the king of Sweden, so 
fur as is practicable, and as depends 
upon him, wishes that the king of 
Denmark may receive compense- 
tion for the renunciation of the 
kingdom of Norway, of which his 
majesty has given — satisfactory 
proof in the cession of Swedish 
Pomerania and the island of Ru- 
gen ; so his majesty will use all his 
endeavours with the allied powers, 
to secure in addition, at a general 
peace, a full equivalent to Den- 
mark for the cession of Norway." 

‘Lhere was good reason to appre- 
hend that this cession of Norway by 
the king of Denmark would not be 
palatable to the Norwegians: ther 
had always resisted with great 
spiritand success every attempt ct 
Sweden to conquer them ; and re- 
garding their country (as indeed it 
was styled in the treaty of peace) 
as a separate kivredom from Der- 
mark, they did not conceive that 
the king of Denmark had any rghit 
to transfer them to Sweder. <Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the treaty, it 
was rumoured that the Norwegians 
meant to resist the transference, and 
to declare themselves an indepen,+ 
dent state. Prince Christian of 
Denmark was fixed upon to rule 
over them, under the title of re- 
gent. ‘This circumstance certair+ 
ly did no good to the cause of Nor- 
way, because a strong suspicion 
went abroad, that the king of Den- 
mark was at the bottom of the re- 


sistance of uiis country to be trans. 
{erred 
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ferred to Sweden. On this account, 
it would have been better if they 
had chosen as a regent a person 
entirely unconnected with Den- 
mark, a native Norwegian. 

About a month after the treaty 
between Sweden and Denmark, 
prince Christian put forth a procla- 
mation to the Norwegians, in which 
he called upon them in strong and 
animated language to stand forth 
in defence of their national inde- 
pendence, and to repel every at- 
tempt to transfer them to Sweden. 
At the same time he issued a pro- 
climation respecting the relation 
which was to exist between Nor- 
way and other powers; and the 
abolition of privateering. — ‘The 
hope that Great Britain would at 
least not oppose the endeavours of 
the Norwegians to secure their in- 
dependence, is strongly expressed 
in the preamble to this proclama- 
tion ; in which prince Christian, in 
his own name, and in the name of 
the nation of Norway at large, 
states, that he considers it a great 
blessing, and favour on the part of 
the king of Denmark, that, before 
he Bas, Be them of their oaths, he 
established peace beiwecn them and 
Great Britain. The first declara- 
tion in the proclamation is, that 
Norway is at peace with all the 
world; the others relate principally 
wo the preservation of neuirality 
and the encouragement of com- 
merce, 

As soon as the Norwegians had 
rone so far in their opposition to 
Sweden as to declare themselves 
independent, and to elect a so- 
verengn, it became necessary for 
them to seek the means of defend- 
ing their country from the invasion 
of the Swedish army, They trust- 
ed much to the almost impenctra- 
ble nature of their frontier, to which 
they had been more than once in- 
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cebted for their protection, and the 
destruction of the invading Swe. 
dish army: but as there was a part 
of their frontier which was acces 
sible, it was necessary to raiseas 
large an army as possible to defend 
it. Of troops, Norway had abun. 
dance ; for all ranks and ages, as 
well as both sexes, seemed animated 
with a fixed determination to re, 
pulse the Swedes, or perish in the 
attempt. ‘Their regular army pro. 
bably amounted to 30,000 men; 
but they were half starved, badly 
armed, and inexperienced. Famine 
indeed was what they most dreaded: 
and againstthis they knew they could 
not protect themselves, if the ma. 
ritime powers, and especially Great 
Britain, took an active part against 
them. But they did hope tha 
Britain would assist them ; at least, 
they did not doubt but Britain 
would allow the importation of 
grain. : 

In order to enable prince Chris 
tian more effectually to wield the 
powers of Norway in the arduous 
contest, he was raised to the dig. 
nity of king. In the beginning of 
July, envoys were sent to him trom 
Austria, Kussia, Englandand Pros 
sia, Who called upon him toa 
to an armistice till the assembling 
of a diet, into whose hands he might 
return that crown which he had 
received from the nation. 
terms of the proposed armistice 
were three. From Christian was 
demanded an immediate agree 
ment to resign the crown to the 
diet, and the evacuation of a from 
tier, together with the surrender of 
certain forts on it. On the part of 
the Swedes it was conceded by © 
envoys, that the blockade of certam 
ports should be raised during the 
truce. With respect to the resigs 
nation of the crown, Christian 
plied, that he should make ar: 
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to the nation the danger to which 
* was erposed, and represent to it 
the advantages which would be se- 
cued to it on its acceding to a 
constitutional union with Sweden: 
# But (he added) you know me 
sufficiently to be convinced that, 
faithful to my engagements, I will 
never separate my fate from that of 
Norway, in the event of a brave 
though useless resistance against 
the united forces of Europe being 
employed to an honourable recon- 
ciliation, for which I shall employ 
all my credit !"—-He next depre- 
cates the introduction of Swedish 

into the forts during the 
truce, as calculated to excite com- 
motion; and speaks of himself as 
determined, even upon this point, 
to head that commotion when it 
has once sprung up ;—to avoid it, 
he proposes that the forts shall be 
putin the custody of armed citi- 
zens, Lastly, he demands that the 
blockade shall be raised universal- 
ly; but upon that subject, and the 
truce generally, he writes a letter 
to the king of Sweden. In ‘his let- 
ter he candidly acknowledges, that 
if he should relinqaish the defence 
of Norway, it will be only through 
necessity !—He will assemble the 
diet; he will make known to that 
body the conditions proposed ; he 
will point out all the perils of a 
perseverance in the contest. “ If 
(says he) the nation accept the 
conditions, I shall instantly abdicate 
the throne ; if they reject them, 
my fate shall not be separated from 
theirs.” 

Soon afterwards he gave ina se- 
cond note to the envoys ; in which 
he calls on them, in the name of 
their re: pective powers, to guaran- 
ty the bases of the union of Nor- 
Way with Sweden, as well as the 
conditions of the intermediate ar- 
mistice ; he likewise requires that 
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the sittings of the dict shall be pro- 
longed, so as to enable it to close 
its deliberations without interrup- 
tion;” and that the blockade shall 
be raised, so asto admit a free im- 
“portation of corn into Norway. 

In reply, the envoys grant the 
contingent guarantee required of 
their several sovereigns ; but c@m- 
plain that all the conditions which 
they had proposed as the bases of 
the armistice had been altered, Yet 
still are they willing to convey his 
royal highness’s propositions to 
the king of Sweden, with this inti- 
mation also, that they will second 
them by their recommendation, 
inasmuch as they will afford his 
majesty an occasion of commencing 
by a signal benefit the exercise of 
his influence in Norway. 

On the 17th of July, the envoys 
returned from their mission: and 
on the 26th of that month military 
operations commenced betwen the 
Norwegian and Swedish flotillas. 
The former were stationed ‘near 
the Hualorn islands, protected by 
about 23 batteries raised there. The 
Norwegian commander on the ad- 
vance ofthe Swedish fleet evacuated 
the islands, and retreated towards 
Frederickstadt, This circumstance 
put the Swedes in possession of po- 
sitions of the highest importance 
for the opening of the campaign. 
Soon after this, the plenipotentiaries 
of the four powers set oat again for 
Underwallda, to repair to Christiana 
to make a last effort for arrange- 
merit; and at the same time the 
prince royal of Sweden put himself 
at the head of his army against 
Norway. The people of Britain, 
who from their constitution, their 
habits and feelings, are much dis- 
posed to sympathize with all at- 
tempts made by the people of any 
country to gain or retain their 
independence, and generally te-cx- 
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press their sentiments fearlessly and 
openly, not only on their own affairs 
but also on the affairs of all other 
nations, could not be silent on the sub- 
ject of Norway, and the case which 
they made out was a strong one. 
It was contended that it was ty- 
rannical, and in the very teeth of 
the professions of the allied sove- 
reigns, tocompel the Norwegians 
to submit to a power which they 
detested ; that Bonapartecould have 
done. nothing worse; and that it 
was particularly unworthy of Great 
Britain, and disgraceful to her, to 
co-operate in this attempt to force 
a sovereign on the Norwegians, 
especially by blockading the ports, 
and thus starving them into sub- 
mission. ‘They asked what was the 
leading principle of the British 
constitution ; on what account did 
we hold ourselves out as the envy 
and admiration of the world ? Was 
it not because, according to our 
constitution, the consent of the 
people is necessary to the legituma- 
cy ofany government? Had not 
our ancestors bled to defend this 
principle? Had not we taken up 
arms against Bonaparte because he 
had enslaved Europe, by forcing 
it under his dominion? and would 
we now give the lic, not only to 
our ancestors, but also to our own 
recent conduct, by joining in the 
leagueagainst the people of Norway? 
in this cuse, there could be no 
doubt what was the wish of the 
Norwegians; they had expressed 
that wish unanimously from them- 
selves: and what was the cha- 
racter of the people whom we 
joined in oppressing : Perhaps more 
hi e our own than any other nation 
i Europe: or rather like what 
our ancestors were, when they 
fought and bled in defence of those 
blessings which we now enjoyed. 
‘The Norwegians were simple, with- 
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out guile, manly, determined and 
brave : and would we puta vokeo, 
such a people? Had Britain and 
the allied sovereigns so soon fo 
that they had been fighting for the 
liberties of ne Had they so 
200n forgotten the charges which 
they brought against Bonaparte? 
Had Britain in particular forgotten 
the reasons which induced Fer to 
aid the Spaniards? Had not they, 
like the Norwegians, been trans. 
ferred by their sovereign to a 
foreigner, whose yoke they detest. 
ed? Had not we applauded them 
for their resistance? Had we not 
assisted them in throwing it off? 
Did we not take credit to ourselves 
for our conduct on this occasion? 
Had then our conduct been wrong? 
Ought we rather to have joined in 
subduing the people of Spain to 
the yoke of Bonaparte ? Or did we 
make a distinction between the 
same actions, when committed by 
Bonaparte and when committed by 
any other person? Or was the 
charge against us true, that we a» 
sisted the Spaniards because it was 
our interest to assist them? The 
case of the Norwegians appeared 
so strong,and so worthy of sym- 
pathy, that even ministers in pat. 
liament seemed to lament the 
treaty by which theallies had bound 
themselves to secure Norway toSwe- 
den. As this treaty, to which Britajn 
Was a party, existed, it was nece> 
sary tosee it carried into execution, 
On the ground of this treaty, there. 
fore, and on the further ground of 
the peace between Denmark and 
Sweden, by which the former 
agreed to give up Norway to the 
latter, the attempt to subdue the 
Norwegians was justified.—It may 
therefore be proper to examune 
these grounds. 

In the first place, soon after the 


commencement of the Russian 
campalgs 
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paign, it was thought desirable, 

if possible, to detach the crow n 
ince of Sweden trom Bonaparte, 
and to induce him to join the cause 
of the allies. He, of course, wished 
to be rewarded if he acted in this 
manner; but rs he did oe! — 
i r exactly to say, ** i mus 
be paid if I ‘om you,” he urged 
that, as Sweden was at war with 
Denmark, he could not safely cross 
over to Germany, lest in -his ab- 
sence with his army the Danes or 
Norwegians should invade Swe- 
den. On the side of Norway he 
declared that Sweden was the most 
vulnerable; he therefore wished 
that he should be put in possession 
of this country before he joined the 
allies, To this they at first seem 
to have agreed; but afterwards 
itwas settled that he should not 
receive his remuneration till he 
had performed his task, Whether 
they were doubtful respecting his 
conduct if he were immediately 
put in possession of Norway, or 
whether, us was alleged, it was 
of more importance at that time 
hat the Swedish army should act 
against Sonaparte than against 
Norway ; whatever was the cause, 
the crown prince passed over to 
Germany, leaving Sweden exposed 
to what he had declared to be the 
freat danger of an invasion from 
orway ; thus proving by his own 
conduct that he had sought the 
commion of this country, not be- 
fause it was dangerous, but be- 
_ it might be useful to Swe- 

en, 

‘The allies, however, had pro- 
mised him Norway, in case he 
gr jon them against Bonaparte, 

¢ did join them ; but, by a refe- 
renee to our,former volumes, it will 
“ppear that he absolutely did no- 

4 for a long time ; keeping at 
*cRvement distance trom tic ale 
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lies. It must be confessed, that a 
short time previous to, and at we 
battle of Leipsic, he was activéiy 
useful; but after that event he did 
nothing but attend to his own inte. 
rest, Even after he hadforced Den- 
mark to make a peace, he did not 
unite with the allies in their inva- 
sion of France; and though it was 
repeatédly reported that he was on 
his march to attack France on the 
side of the Netherlands, he never 
made his appearance. Sull it may 
be alleged, it the allies were gatis- 
fied with his conduct, they were 
bound to,reward him as they had 
promised and bound themselves 
todo. But had they a right to 
promise and bind themselves to 
reward him by giving him a coun- 
try the inhabitants of which were 
averse to his rule? Ought they not 
to have made this a condition of 
their promise, that it should bind 
them only if the Norwegians were 
not averse to the union of their 
country with Sweden? Great Bri- 
tain was placed in a still more ob- 
jectionabie predicament. Her -mi- 
nisters confessed they were sorry 
that Norway had been pledged to 
Sweden. Why were they sorry? 
Because they thought it wrong to 
force a sovereign on a people against 
their will. But could the promise be 
binding if it werewrong? It may be 
very proper that, if an individual 
makes a promise, he should be 
bound to keep it, even though it 
turn out that by so doing he will 
injure himself in a manner he did 
not anticipate. ‘The case, how- 
ever, must be different where a 
third party is concerned ; there can 
be no morality, but there must be 
the greatest injustice in performing 
a promise which will injure them. 
There was indeed, in the case of 
Great Britain, a choice of paths, 
both of which led to what was 
wrong : 
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wrong : if she refused to assist in 
placing Norway under the Swedes, 
she broke her obligation to Sweden; 
if she actually did assist, she was 
instrumental in doing the highest 
injustice to a nation which it can 
suffet, by destroying its indepen- 
dence, and forcing a government 
upon it to which it was averse. 

There was also another consider- 
ation which applied peculiarly to 
the part which Britain was called 
upon to take in the contest against 
Norway, if she actually embarked 
in it. Wehave beforeremarkedthat 
Norway was assailable by famine, 
and that famine must unavoidably 
follow if her ports were blockaded. 
This Britain did ; and can any thing 
more aggravate the injustice of an 
unjust war, than this mean and 
cruel way of carrying it on? We 
had the honour of co-operating the 
subjection of Norway to Sweden, 
by starving its virtuous and noble 
minded people! And this too we 
did, notwithstanding the Norwegi- 
ans looked up to us, as bearing the 
character of a free people, and as the 
defenders and friends of liberty, for 
assistance, and actually sentover de- 
puties to this country. But while 
the deputies of the ignorant and bi- 
goted Spaniards, who it is now 
evident resisted Bonaparte, not so 
much from any real notion of liber- 
ty, but because he was a foreigner, 
and an enemy to their priests, were 
received and treated in the kindest 
manner ; the deputies of the Norwe- 

ians, a ple virtuous, brave, and 
~ 1 enlightened and consistent lov- 
ers of liberty, were dismissed with- 
out notice. 

There is however another point 
of view in which this question ought 
to be considered. It is contended 
that, as the king of Deumark gave 
np Norway forthally, by treaty, to 
Sweden, the Norwegians had no 
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right to offer any resista 
transfer of Sheinesives oa dy 
they had a right, no treaty of peace 
could ever be carried into executi 
since the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory might always avail them, 
selves of this right, and Oppose the 
cession. There is certainly ‘much 
plausibility in thisargument, as y 

a general question ; but it does nor 
apply to the case of Norway, Bry 
the very words of the treaty of peace 
between Sweden and Denmark, Nor. 
way is declared to be an inde 
dent kingdom,—attached to Den 
mark certainly, but not subject toit: 
and therefore the king of Denmark 
couldhave no right, according tothe 
usages of nations, to give it away 
to Sweden without consulting the 
inhabitants. Let us put a case ia 
which Great Britain was concerned: 
and suppose that, in consequence 
of the success of an invading enemy, 
part of England was conquered, 
and that, asthe price of peace, the 
king consented to give up Scotland 
to the enemy ; would the people of 
Scotland consider that they could 
thus be transferred. Would thevnet 
declare that Scotland constituted 
an independent kingdom, united t 
England certainly, but not subject 
to her; and, therefore, that the 
people of Scotland alone could cede 
themselves to a foreign power? 
Would they not have still greater 
reason for complaint and my 
tion, that they, who had not 
conquered, were sacrificed, in order 
to preserve part of England which 
had been conquered ? And was na 
this exactly the case with respect ® 
Norway. Part of Denmark had bees 
overrun by the Swedes; Norway 
was untouched, and yet Norways 
given up to save Denmark. 

But it was said Norway suppor 
ed Denmark in his attachment 
Bonaparte, and in his enmity to 

gland. 
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+ Jet us consider the latter 

: we do not mean here to can- 

vass the justice of the expedition 
against Copenhagen; but can we 
asmen, and as Britons, be surprised 
orangry at the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, if, after we had burnt their 
capital, and carried away their 
ships, in the time of peace, they felt 
towards us the bitterness of enemies? 
A regular war is frequently carried 
on between two powers, without the 
mass of the peopje feeling much an- 
tipathy against each other. But it 
must be different where a country 
is invaded; where the people are 
witnesses of the ravages of the ene- 
my; where they perhaps see their 
dearest relatives and friends killed 
under theireyes. Feelings of hatred, 
wishes for vengeance, must then fill 
their hearts; and of what intensity 
must these be, when an invasion 
takes place in time of peace! We 
must not therefore be surprised that 
the Danes and Norwegians did not 
look on the people or government of 
Britain as their friends, after the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, Their 


throwing themselves into the arms | 


of Bonaparte, was almost a neces- 
sary and natural consequence ; they 
hated Britain, and therefore they 
jomed themselves with the man who 
also hated her. ‘Iheir hatred for this 
country Was so overwhelming, had 
such full and powerful possession 
of their minds, that it blinded them 
tothe tyranny of Bonaparte ; and 
they ran the very great risk of being 
tubjected by him, in order to have 
the very small chance of seeing 
Britain injured, It may be said 
that this was very foolish, and very 
¥rong. It was so; but who drove 
them into this conduct ? Should 
hot we therefore have been the last 
to have made them suffer for that 


attachment to Bonaparte, into which 
We had forced them ? 
18) 4. 
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There is only one other point of 
view in which we wish to censider 
this subject: itis contended that the 
Norwegians were their own enemies 
in resisting the union of their coun- 
try with Sweden ; that their inde» 
pendencies, rights and privileges 
were all secured to them by that 
country, and guarantied by the alé 
lies; that, therefore, in this respect 
they would be as well off as they 
had been under Denmark, while, 
lying contiguous to Sweden, they 
would enjoy many advantages of a 
commercial nature to which they 
were before strangers—All this 
might be very true: but the Norwe- 
gians did not think so; and itis cer- 
tainly a first principle and an essens 
tial element in the code of liberty, 
that the people themselves should be 
the judges of what government 
they wish to live under: they may 
make a bad choice, they may refuse 
a kind of government which would 
have increased their liberties and 
happiness. But liberty and happi- 
ness 2s soon as they are compulsory 
cease to be so; and if it were once 
admitted, that any other but-the 
people themselves should judge of 
the government they wish to live 
under, under the pretext that their 
choice is a bad one for themselves, 
the door is opened for the worst of 
tyranny ; and we might now invade 
Spain forthe purpose of setting aside 
Ferdinand, with as much justice as 
we before assisted the Spaniards in 
delivering themselves from the 
yoke of Bonaparte. In the case of 
Norway, the people ought to have 
been convinced of the benefits which 
would result to them from a union 
with Sweden, and not compelled to 
submit to that union. 

We have already mentioned the 
commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Norway and Sweden: they 
were destined soon to.terminate; tor 
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the Norwegians, though numerous, 
were ill equipped, and their coun- 
try was suffering grievously for 
want of corn. The crown prince 
of Sweden took advantage of this 
circumstance, and hberally supplied 
with provisions all the prisoners 
whom he took, as well as the inha- 
bitants of those parts of the coun- 
try which he conquered: the pri- 
soners, after being well fed, were 
sent back, in order to spread the re- 
rt of their kind treatment. This 
Pad its effect; the resistance of the 
Norwegians became gradually 
more weak ; and after a short con- 
test, Christian, as he saw no pro- 
spect of resisting the enemy, abdica- 
ted the throne ; and it was agreed to 
by the crown prince, that hostilities 
should cease ; that the dict of Nor- 
way should be assembled, and that 
they should determine with respect 
to the union of Norway with Swe- 
den. The result of the Uetermina- 
tions of the diet was such as might 
be anticipated: they were con- 
vinced that resistance to Sweden 
was useless: and they saw that the 
allies were determined to put the 
crown prince in possession of Nor- 
way, if he could not accomplish it 
himself. On the other hand, the al- 
lies as well as the crown prince so- 
Jemnly promised to the Norwegians 
the continuance of all their rights 
and privileges. Thus circumstanced, 
the diet almost unanimously chose 
the king of Sweden, king of Nor- 
way. This determination, however, 
by no means met the approba- 
tion of all the Norwegians, and for 
some time a renewal of hostilities 
was apprehended ; but at length all 
were submissive, if not satistied. 

In the month of October the 
crown of Norway was formally ac- 
cepted by Charles XIII. The ce- 
remonial part of the transaction 
was pcrlosmed by the crown prince, 
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who, accompanied by his son prices 
Oscar, proceeded to the diet to re 
eeive from the members the oath of 
fidelity to king Charles, and t 
transmit to them his majesty’s oath 
to govern according to the consti 
tution and the laws. On this occa 
sion the crown prince declared that 
the Swedish and Norwegian nations 
should always remain two nations, 
equal and independent, though unit. 
ed ;-—the great basis of their union 
being their geographical position ; 
their similarity of origin and cha. 
racter; and their mutual zeal for 
liberty, respect for property, and at. 
tachment to representative govern 
ment. Speaking of himself, he 
added: Amidst the din of arms, 
and whilst on the German soil, I 
marched together with the allies of 
Sweden to combat the most hort 
ble tyranny that ever oppressed Ev. 
rope. I looked to no other reward 
tor my labours than the present 
moment; and the peaceful palm 
which I this day receive from a free 
people is far dearer to my heart 
than all the laurels of victory.” 

The proclamation of his Swedish 
and Norwegian majesty reiterated 
the assurances of the crown prince, 
and emphatically declared that the 
“sanctity of rights ever reposes on 
the faithful discharge of duties.” 
A plan of finance was laid before 
the diet, and the crown prince tf 
turned to Sweden. 

In return for the cession of Norm 
way, it has been seen that Sweden 
save up her part of Pomerania 
Denmark, and engaged, when age 
neral peace took place, to procurea 
more adequate equivalent. It ® 
not probable that Denmark will r 
tain Pomerania ; nor indeed wot 
it be her interest so to do: for, sitt 
ated at a distance from and inthe 
vicinity of Prussia and Russia, if she 


ns “27,° * bh 
were ever engaged in hostilities w® 
ener 








either of those powers, it would im- 
mediately be wrested from her ; 
while a wish and endeavour to re- 
tain it might render her subservi- 
eat to the views of these powers, 
and sacrifice the real interests of her 
and more valuable states. 
By the treaty of peace which Den- 
mark signed with England, all the 
which we had taken from her 
were restored, except Heligoland. 
Still, by the loss of such a valuable 
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portion of her territories as Nor- 
way, she is reduced to the rank of 
one of the lowest nations in Europe: 
But as the king of Denmark has 
been invited to the congress, and 
seems a favourite with the emperor 
Alexander, it is not improbable, in 
the division of Europe, he may gain 
some accession as an equivalent for 
Norway, and for Pomerania if it 
should be taken from him. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


The United States enlarged by the Annexation of the Netherlands -—The Address 
of the Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands—The Report of the Secretary of 
State on the Commerce, Finances €8'c. of the United Netherlands—Hanover 
erected into a Kingdom—Remarks on his Event as it concerns Britain, and 
the Hanoverians themselves—States of Hanover assembled— Proceedings on 
this Occasion —Olservations on the German Character—Schill—Federal Com- 
pact of Switzerland—Object and Terms of it—The Peninsula—Tyrannicab 
Conduct of Ferdinand—Spanish Colonies —Portugal— Brazil. : 


T has already been incidentally 

mentioned that, before the con- 
gress at Vienna, and indeed by the 
treaty of Paris, it was agreed upon 
by the allies that the territories of 
the Stadtholder should be extended, 
by the annexation of those parts of 
the Netherlands which previous to 
the revolution had belonged to 
Austria. It is not known whether 
“uy compensation was given to 
Austria or the cession of this 
portion of her domains; but it is 
probable that she would not consent 
to cede them’ unless she were either 
actually indemnified at the time, or 
4 promise of future indemnity were 
givenher. This increase of terri- 
ye) tothe prince of Orange was un- 
eredly rought about by the in- 

“onny and influence of Britain ; 
ty vably, in some degree, because 
“ Guat period it was expected that 





the hereditary prince of Orange 
would marry the princess Charlotte 
of Wales; and also because, by 
uniting the Netherlands to Holland, 
greater advantages and facilities 
would be thus given to British come 
merce. As for the idea (if it were 
actually entertained) that Holland 
would by this accession of territory 
be able to cope with France, and 
present a formidable barrier to fu- 
ture conquest, it seems quite ridicu- 
lous, The population of Holland, 
even now, is very far below the sixth 
part of the population of France 3 
and the nature of the Netherlands is 
such, that it can oe be overrun 
bya French army. In fact, so far 
as this latter country is concerned, 
we consider that Holland with the 
Netherlands between her and France 
was safer than now, when by their 
annexation she adjoins France : and 
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consequently that the apprehension 
of sucha powerful neighbour will 
keep Holland more subservient to 
France, than she was while Austria 

ssessed territories between ber and 
omg We even question how far 
this annexation of the Netherlands 
to our ancient ally may be of essen- 
tial service to our commerce, On 
this however we shall not at present 
dwell, but turn 6ur attedtion to two 
points of more immediate interest : 
viz. the new constitution granted by 
the prince of Orange, as sovereign 
prince of the Netherlands, to his 
united territory ; and the state of the 
Dutch finances. The first point is 
interesting in so far as it may serve 
to show, with respect to Holland, 
how far the dreadful and momen- 
tous truths, which were forced on 
the mind, and consciences of sove- 
reigns bythe French revolution, had 
their due weight by improving the 
civil and political condition of the 
people : and with respect to the se- 
cond point, the finances, it is interest- 
ing to ascertain in what state Hol- 
land, a country supposed to be ne- 
cessarily dependent on commerce, 
was left, after she had so long and 
$o grievously suffered from the an- 
ti-commercial decrees of Bonaparte. 

[n his address to the people of the 
United Netherlands, the prince 
begins by stating, that he had con- 
sidered it as one of the first and 
most sacred of his daties, to sum- 
mon together men of consideration, 
and to A san them with the weizhty 
task of establishing a fundamental 
code, built upon the manners and 
habits of the people for whom it 
was intended, and corresponding to 
the wants of the time. This had 
been done; but though the prince 
approved of the result of their la. 
bours, his heart was not yet satis- 
fied ; as it respected the concerns of 
the whole Netherlands, it was proper 
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that the whole Dutch people should 
be reco nised in this importange 
work. He therefore assured them 
that in it their dearest interests were 
sufficiently attended to ; that reli. 
gion, as the fountain of all good, 
was honoured ane maintained ; byt 
atthe same time religious freedom 
was disturbed by nothing of tem. 
poral concerns, but secured in the 
most ample manner ;—theedacation 
of youth was to be attended to by 
the government, free from every 
regulation which could oppress the 
genius and subdue the spirit: per. 
sonal freedom was to be no longer a 
name ; justice was to be administer. 
ed impartially, guided by fixed prin. 
ciples, and securing to every man 
his rights and his property: com: 
merce,agriculture andmanufactures 
were to be no longer obstructed: 
no restraint was to be imposed on 
the domestic @conomy of gay 
class ;—the finances, and the arm- 
ing of the people,—the main pillars 
of the body politic,—were to be 
placed in that central point, upon 
which the greatest and most im 
valuable privilege of every free 
people, their independence, may be 
firmly fixed. 

In order to ascertain whether 2 
constitution founded on these prin- 
ciples metthe wishes and expecta- 
tions of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, the prince appointed a special 
commission, who were to choo 
out of a numerous list given in, st 
hundred persons, in due proportion 
to the population of each of the des 
partments : these were to assemble, 
and come to a determination on the 
proposed constitution, But as 
was desirable, that these members 
should be possessed of the general 
confidence, a list of the persons 
chosen for each department was (0 
be made public, in order to afferd 
an opportunity to all the inhabu:ants 


being 
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being house-keepers to disapprove 
of any they might deem unqualified. 
No inhabitant was to be deprived of 
this right, except domestic servants, 
valets, bankrupts, and persons in a 
state of nonage, or under accusa- 
tion. The persons who were ap- 
proved were to be regarded as 
the representatives of the Dutch 
nation, and to them were to be sub- 
mitted the details of a constitution 
founded on the principles already 
stated. This was’accordingly done ; 
and as far as theory goes, the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands certainly pos- 
sess a much freer constitution now 
than they did before: but, as we 
have frequently remarked, the pos- 
session of a written constitution, 
however conformable tothe sound. 
est principles of liberty, and how- 
ever strongly guarantied and 
guarded, is by no means incompa- 
ndle with practical slavery, 

In the beginning of December, 
the secretary of state for the home 
department presented to the states 
general a long report on the situa- 
tion of the United Netherlands. 
After some general remarks, he 
adverted to the subject of come 
merce, which, he observed, might 
well be deemed the pr incipal source 
et prosperity to Holland, * Among 
the countries subjected to the yoke 
o: France, there was certainly none 
oe said which more severely felt 
the pernicious effects of the prohi- 
bitive system than the Nether- 
lands.” He then enumerated the 
causes which still operated to re- 
tard the progress of commerce to 
usformer eminence ; the principal 
of these were, the want of capital. 
is; the preat want of suitable 
a, the uncertainty with re. 
ddr ae — “ comenarce in 
- * Door agehgn ; the heavy duties 

dize; the delayed re- 
“oration of the greater part of 
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their Indian possessions; and fnal- 
ly, a sort of fear that Europe was 
not yet restored to a state of per- 
manent tranquillity, 

He next alluded to the establish- 
ment*of a national bank at Am- 
sterdam, which had been found ex- 
tremely useful in vivifying mer- 
cantile credit. With regard tothe 
West India colonies of Holland, 
some of them would be restored ; 
and it might reasonably be hoped, 
that such as might not be restored 
would not be entirely lost to the 
mother country, as it might be 
hoped that a direct commerce 
would be permitted with them. 

On the subject of manufactures 
he observed, that “ it had been an 
idea entertained by some people, 
that commerce afd manufactures 
in Holland were hostile to each 
other ; and that the protection of 
the latter was injurious to the wel- 
fare of the former: but this idea 
had been proved to be erroneous ; 
for, at the very time when Hol- 
land was the great staple of the 
commodities both of the north and 
the south, and when its commerce 
produced great capitals, then also 
its manufactures had reached their 

highest pitch of prosperity, 

He next adverted tothe fisheries, 
In the year 1814, 110 herring buss- 
es had cleared out for the herring 
fishery, a number almost equal to 
that of the most flourishing times 
of the republic. 

In that part of his speech which 
related to agriculture, there is a 
remarkable passage, which well 
deserves the attention of those who 
think it no evil for a nation to be 
dependent on foreigners for their 
supply of corn. After stating the 
curious fact, that agriculture had 
rapidly improved, notwithstanding 
the oppression of the French go- 
vernment, and the frequent and 
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violent changes to which Holland 
had beeh exposed, a fact which 
may be predicated at least in an 
equal degree with regard to France, 
he adds, “ What our ancestors 
could never have looked for in this 
respect, the Netherlander may now 
boast that he is able to supply all his 
necessary wants from his own soil, 
and is liberated from that disgrace- 
ful dependence on other nations 
under which he formerly laboured.” 

After a variety of observations 
on the provincial government, 
the state of religion, of the poor, 
and of the administration <i 

tice, he next proceeded to the sy- 
stem of national defence. The 
varmy, he observed, might almost 
be regarded as a veteran army. 
The navy, though having had less 
ractical experience, would soon 
. a foundation for regaining its 
ancient renown. He concluded 
his speech by some general re- 
marks on the subject of the rela- 
tions in which Holland stood with 
foreign powers, which he said were 
highly satisfactory. 

There can be no doubt that 
Holland, by its unionwith a country 
so truittul as the Netherlands, must, 
if she keep at peace with France, 
and gain the cordial co-operation 
and the canfidence of the catholic 
part of her populuion, regdin in 
some degree her former conse- 
quence; but it is in vain to expect 
she can ever rise to the rank even 
of a secondary power among the 
nations of Europe. 

It has been already stated, that 
in the course of 1814 the COngRTeSs 
of Vienna, though it was supposed 
that us labours would terminate in 
a short period,—rhe cading mem- 
be: having, uncalled for, ex. 

‘es in tre plainest 
, rongest language as aciuated 
w.ussy OY 2 sincere and ardent des 
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sire to establish the independence 
and tranquility of Europe, with. 
out the most indirect or distane 
view to their own aggrandizement 
or wnterests,—yet, in fact, was not 
known, officially, to have come to 
a determination on any important 

int at the close of the year. The 
hare of their labours for the 
good of mankind, therefore, must 
necessarily be deferred till our next 
volume. At present, we shall just 
hint, that Britain did not act very 
wisely in agreeing to keep on their 
respective subsidies till the con. 
gress had broken up, since it may 
be supposed that, so long as they 
were so liberally paid, they would 
not hasten to bring the affairs of 
the congress to 2 conclusion, 

It ought not, however, to be in. 
ferred that Britain, the great pay- 
master of Europe, was not accord. 
ing to some rewarded, not only 
for her exertions and sacrifices in 
the cause of Europe, but also for 
the subsidies which she still con- 
tinued to grant; for one of the 
known acis of the congress, and 
the only one (with a single excep- 
tion) which transpired in the 
course of the year 1814, was the 
raising of Hanover to the rank of 
a kingdom. Some may, imdeed, 
doubt whether this is likely to prove 
a blessing to Great Britain, and 
may argue.that, as our ministers 
were always sufficiently ready to 
rive into the predilections of the 
oe of Great Britain tor his Ger 
man dominions while they consti- 
tuted only an electorate, they will 
be called upon for more hearty and 
extended co-operation now that 
Hanover has become a kingdom; 
and it might -have been expected, 
and hoped, thut the king of such 4 
nation as Great Britain would bave 
not thought that any dignity oF 
rank could be added to his 7" 
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by enabled to assume the 
name of king of Hanover. 

Such, however, were the facts. 
Oa the 12h of October the count 
Monster, the Hanoverian minister 
‘at the congress of Vienna, deli- 
vered a note to the Austrian mi- 
sister, and the ministers of the other 

assembled there ; in which 
[gave the reasons why the prince 
had deemed it proper to 
assume the title of king of Ha- 
gover, in the name and on the be- 
half of his father. By the 6th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of peace at 
Paris, it was agreed that the states 
of Germany Poul remain inde- 
t,and join in a federal union. 
n consequence of this, the title of 
dectoral prince of the holy Roman 
empire ceased to be suitable to pre- 
seat circumstances, Several of the 
principal powers, in this point of 
view, had invited the prince to re- 
nounce the title of elector, and to 
assume that of king: he had ac- 
cordingly done so; and the count 
Munster, in the name of his master, 
expressed himself in the strongest 
terms of confidence, that the im- 
pertal court of Austria would re- 
ceive this declaration with senti- 
ments of friendship, and would re- 
cognise the new title which cir- 
cumstances had induced his royal 
highness to adopt for his house in 
Gerthany. From this last parae 
graph inthe note of count Mun- 
ster, it would seem as if Austria 
had not been one of the principal 
et that had invited his royal 
ighness to assume the title of 
king, 
One of the necessary conse- 
quences of this change in the title 
our sovereign will be, that the 
@hoverian possessions must now 
rote gary rent annexed to the 
bef vreat Britain; whereas 
ore, while they were an electo- 
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rate, as they could not descend to 
females, they avould, in the event 
of the princess Charlotte of Wales 
coming to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, have passed to the duke of 
York, and thus been separated 
from us. 

Independently, however, of the 
consideration how far the interests 
of Britain were likely to be affected 
by this change, it must be con. 
fessed that the people of Hanover 
will be gainers by 1t; for there, as 
well as in several other parts of 
Europe, the events which pro- 
duced, as well as those which con- 
tributed to destroy, the French ree 
volution seem to have convinced 
rulers, that their interest as well as 
their duty lies in benefiting and 
enlightening their people, and in 
making them feel their weight in 
the conduct of public affairs, 
Soon after Hanover was raised to 
the rank of ‘a kingdom, an assem- 
bly of all the states, composed of 
deputies from the different classes, 
took place ; and in the first place, 
was read ‘ the full powers’ granted 
by the prince regent to the duke of 
Cambridge: his royal highness 
then addressed the assembly : 

After complimenting the Hano- 
verians upon their firm and loyal 
attachment to their sovereign, and 
upon the share which they had 
under “the greatest of command- 
ers” in destroying the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, and restoring indepen- 
dence and tranquillity to Europe ; 
he informed them that the prince re- 
gent, one of the race of theG mh a 
who had always been distinguished 
for justice and mildness, and which 
had produced many fathers of their 
country, none who had abused 
the strength of its subjects,—had 
given to the German sovereigns 
who were to form the confedera- 
tion, the first example of calling 
U 4 an 
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an assembly, in which the voice of 


the people might declare itself with 
freedom, but with order, to point 
out to the prince the means of pro- 
‘moting his object, which ts the 
good of the country. The first 
step towards this important object 
was made by the union of the states 
of all the different parts of the 
country, to which are given the 
rights of granting money, and 
other points of legislation. One of 
their principal objects of delibera- 
tion would regard the means of re- 
paying those who, tn confidence in 
good faith, lent the public their pro- 
tty to supply the public wants. 
Che prince regent, for his part, 
considered the good faith, which 
the sovereigns of Hanover had 
nerer violated, as so sacred, that 
he deciared his disposition to con- 
tribute even from the revenues of 
his domains, that these 
might be fulfilled. The next 
ject was to place Hanever in the 
MOst secure condition against any 
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which might be 
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mad ewenerously re- 


rest © been so 
much indebted, 
placed 
carried off by the enemy, and thus 
* enabled the men who could bring 
nothing but their rood will, to j: in 
the list of combatants.”” He con- 
cluded by informing them, that it 
would be their business to consider 
of the changes in the administra. 
tion of justice, which the present 
times rendered necessary of advise- 
able, and to dehberate on useful in- 
stitutions for the good of the 
country. What the regent intend. 
ed would be communicated to 
them by his counsellors; while he 
would lend an attentive ear on 
The list of full 
had been pre 
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the necessary warlike stores 


other subjects. 
powers, which 
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sented and approved, and the ne 
cessary regulation for the order of 
the states of the kingdom, would 
be communicated to them: ac 
cording to these, they were to bee 
gin by choosing a president. “Bug, 
first, let us with united devotion 
implore the blessings of the Most 
High on the sacred work of the 
first assembly ot the states of the 
kingdom ot H4&nover.” 

At the end of this speech his 
royal highness repaired in proces. 
sion with the whole assembly to the 
church of the palace, where the 
hymn, Nun danke? alte Gott, “Now 
thank all God,” was sung, beio 
particularly chosen, * because tf 
venerable father of the royal house, 
and of the country, his n Ajesty 
George the Third, with his 
strong sense of piety, set a parti 
cular value upon it.” 

Afterwards the deputies chose 
their president, who addressed his 
royal hichness to the following ime 
port. He 
lications which the mbabitants of 


Hanover were under to t! 
recent 


> 


f os 


began by stating the obd- 


» meres 
.} 
“ ) } *. 

for calling the deputies to- 

a ; *\ ! } _— 

gelber, and to the Drilish Daven 

ot sae > “,> , "ec, . 

for the decided, perse ve Tins and 


glorious part which she hac taxea 


im the contest, which had ter 
minated in the trmampn Of peace 

, ‘ioe 
and order, He next assured vis 


» 


royal highness, that in all their de» 
liberations and proceedings they 
would use their utmost endeavours 
to second his good mtentions ict 
the prosperity ot Hianover : and he 
concluded by stating, Usat they cone 
sidered the presence of his royal 
highness as a pledge of the gra 
cious regard ot their beloved soves 
reign and the prince regent. The 
conclusion of-the reply of the duke 
of Cambridge to this address de- 
serves to be quoted : : 

* Assembled deputies of the 
kingdom, 














: the whole country has 
es eves on you. From you tt looks 
for deliberations on the new mea- 
sures which the prince regent has 
te take in concert with you. | 

« You will weigh the relations of 
all classes, and maintain them in 
just equilibrium, having in vier the 
good of the whole, which is found- 
ed on the good of the single parts. 
Never forget that the regent feels 
himself intimately connected with 
his Subjects. If the dithcult times 
require great sacrifices m the in- 
crease of the revenues, consider 
that the sovereign demands no- 
thing for himself ; that we ask 
only what the country requires, 

“ If some privileges must be sacri- 
ficed to form a better mrernal order, 
remember that the prince regent 
gives up rights which others con- 
sider as an essential part of the 
royal dignity, by assembling you 
here—to be to him, here, what the 
parliament is in the sister kingdom 
Great Britain, the high council of 
the nation.”’ 

We would fain hope that this 
example set by the prince regent, 
of assembling the states of his 
German dominions, will be follow- 
ed by the other German sovereigns. 
{n no country are there better 
materials for tree constitutions than 
in Germany, whether we look to 
the manly character of the inhabi- 
tants, or their general simplicity of 
manners and good education. Cer- 
tainly no part of the population of 
Europe contributed so much to the 
destruction of Bonaparte as the in- 
habitants of Germany: men of all 
ranks and classes came forward in 

etence of their country ;—not like 
the Spaniards, goaded on by their 
priests, and by a species of blind 
and almost instinctive hatred of the 
French, and attachment to Ferdi- 
sand; but by a tceling more ene 
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lightened, more honourable, and 
which we trust will entitle them to 
the gratitude of their respective 
sovereiens. Of all her heroes, ia 
the highest and purest sease of the 
word, none have a juster and 
stronger claim to be honoured as 
martyrs in the holy cause of liberty 
than Schill. 

The exploits of the combined 
armies in the late campaign have 
naturally thrown into shade the 
services to which Germany owed 
her fame in former wars, and might 
have, under a wiser conduct, owed 
her independence. But the me- 
mory of Schill is still honoured as 
that ot the most distinguished and 
gallant partisan that all those wars 
produced. As he died under the 
reign of Bonaparte, all public ho. 
nours would have only drawn down 
vengeance: but the spirit of the 
people was not to be totally quench- 
ed, and the actions of this officer 
were recorded in all the more se- 
cret and sater torms of memorial, 
A pillar, in an open field near 
Stra.sund, bore the following in- 
scription (in German). The po. 
pula was too strongly 
attracted to nu, and it was shorily 
removed. 

INSCRIPTION, 

Who rests this nameless mound beneath 
Thus rudely piled upon the heath, 
Naked to wind’s and water's sweep? 
Does here some gloomy outcast sleep ? 
Yet many a footstep freshly round 
Marks it as loyed—as holiest ground, 


athe it On 


Stranger ! this mound is all the grave 
Of one who lived as live the brave, 
Nor ever heart's devoted nde 

More nobly pour’d than when he died. 
Stranger! po stone might dare to tell 
His name who on this red spot fell! 


These steps are steps of German men, 

That whan the Tyrant’s in his den 

Come crowding round with midnight 
tread 

To vow their vengeance o’er the dead. 

Dead! No: that Spirit's lightning still. 

Saldier! thou seest the grave of Scuttc, 


It 
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It was generally supposed that 
the affairs of Switzerland would be 
settled at the congress of Vienna ; 
but before its opening the Swiss 
themselves formed a federal com- 
pact. On the 8th of September 
this important document was sign- 
ed by the deputies of all the 19 
cantons at Zurich; the quotas of 
the respective contingents were 
fixed, in men and money, for the 
present, subject to annual revision. 
‘Phe whole armed force was to be 
$0,000 men, and the contribution 
{dr its support 490 thousand francs. 
In case of danger external or inter- 
nal, each canton was entitled to 
claim the aid of the confederates: all 
differences or claims between can- 
ton and canton were to be decided 
by the confederation: no alliance 
between separate cantons, unfavour- 
able to the interests of the confe- 
deration, was tobe formed. The 
principle is acknowledged, accord. 
ing to which, there is no longer 
any subject in Switzerland; and 
thus the enjoyment of rights can- 
not any longer be the exclusive pri- 
vilege of any particular class of the 
citizens of ta canton. ‘Lhe diet 
declares war, concludes peace, 
makes alliances with foreign states : 
but in these important matters 
twosthirds of the voices are required 
to determine; in all others, an ab- 
solute majority. 

We shall conclude this chapter 
with a brief sketch of the state of 
the peninsula, after it had been re- 
stored, along with the rest of Eu- 
rope, to the blessings of peace. As 
for Spain, it may well be doubted 
whether she has benefited by the re- 
storation of the “ beloved Ferdi- 
nand :” or whether the universal 
Spanish nation have profited in 
the least by the discipline they un- 
derwent from Bonaparte. As soon 
as he found that his affairs were 
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desperate, he liberated Ferdinand, 
and sent him back to Spain; and 
there is good reason to believe that 
Ferdinand purchased his liberation 
on terms more favourable to Bona. 
parte than to Britain, who had done 
so much for him, or to his own na- 
tion. Scarcely had he entered 
Spain, before he plainly discovered 
the line of government he meant to 
pursue, The re-establishment of 
civil and religious tyranny, if pos- 
sible more complete and firm than 
it had existed before the invasion 
of the French, was his favourite 
object : all the labours of the cortes 
for the liberty of their country 
were overthrown ; and those men 
who had been the most instrumental 
in achieving the liberation of Spain, 
and to whom consequently Ferdi. 
nand was the most indebted, were 
treated in the most cruel manner: 
he, in fact, seemed decidedly of 
opinion that Spain had been ‘pol- 
luted by those statesmen and war- 
riors who had stood forth in his 
cause, while he took into his con- 
fidence many of those who had be- 
trayed him into the power of Bona- 
parte. Tocrownhis absurd tyranny, 
the inquisition was re-established ! 
And it mav be asked, What wasthe 
conduct of the Spanish nation un- 
der these circumstances ? Did they 
stand up in defence of their liberties? 
They were held forth, while oppos- 
ing Bonaparte, as animated by the 
genuine and enlightened love of 
independence.—Did that feeling 
rouse them to resist Ferdinand ; or, 
at Jeast, to express their disappro- 
bation of his proceedings? Far from 
it: they in general applauded all 
his measures, and rejoiced in the 
re-establishment of the inquisition. 
—After stating the general line of 
conduct which Ferdinand pursued, 
it will not surprise our readers to 


learn, that he did all in his a 
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toobstruct British commerce ; and 
here, as well as in several other 

of Europe, we gained little 
credit for our disinterested endea- 
yours to destroy Bonaparte. One 
, however, may be expected 
from this conduct of Ferdinand : 
the Spanish colonies in America 
are going on in their road to inde- 
pendence ; and it is net likely that 
they will prefer a return to the 
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government of such a sovereign as 
Ferdinand, to that state, 

The prince of the Brazils has 
not returned to Portugal; and it 
is uncertain when he will ‘return. 
But, in the mean time, Portugal it- 
self seems disposed to benefit by 
the late events, and the Brazils are 
advancing, though slowly, in peli- 
tical and commercial importance. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


Wor between America and Britain—The Importance of it not sufficiently attended 


to—Our Ignorance of 


the State of 


America—Causes of ii —Refusal of 


the Mediation of the Emperor Alexander by the British Government 
Mr. Maddison’s Message ‘to Congress—Impression created in America by 
the Downfall of Bonaparte—Naval Actions between American and British 
Ships—The Capture of the Reindeer—of the Essex—of the Avon—Great 
Success of the American Privateers—Plan of the British Government for 
carrying on the War with greater Vigour—Remarks on its Justice and 


Policy. 


HILE the contest with 
Bonaparte continued, the 
warfare between Great Britain and 
America was little thought of; and 
when it entered into the thoughts 
of the inhabitants of the former 
country, it by no means was per- 
mitted to bear that importance 
which it deserved. It was argued 
with more national vanity than pru- 
cence, and with a iamentable ig- 
norance of the real state of the 
teelings of the people of America, 
tha Britain, so ioe the undisputed 
mistress of the ocean, would soon 
sweep the seas of all the American 
hat and that those troops which 
80 gloriously on the continent 
of Europe proved that Bonaparte 
rg eet, would no sooner 
emse 1erica, th: 
a etier oF ae Set 
Which had aly Sispl cw 
. eady displayed their 


‘inability to cope even with the pro- 
vincial troops of Canada, would 
be driven far within their own 
frontiers. ‘The expectation of suc- 
cess and triumph over the Ameri- 
cans went further than this in the 
minds of many ; for, believing that 
the war with Britain was much 
more generally and decidedly un- 
popular than x actually was, they 
hoped that our troops would be 
able even to dictate peace at the 
capital of the United States; or, at 
least, that we should by our vic- 
tories induce and encourage the in- 
habitants of the northern states ta 
separate from those of the southern. 
These opinions and expectations 
in a great measure arose from the 
aaa and even the government, 
of Britain deriving their know. 
ledge of the sentiments of the Ameri- 
cans entirely or principally _ 
the 
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the party papers of the northern 
states. Indeed, if we were to judge 
from the English newspapeis, we 
should conclude that no newspapers 
were published in any part of 
America except where the Senti- 
ments of the people were averse to 
the war with Britain. Led astray 
by these newspapers, on the eve of 
every new election our ill-informed 
and sanguine politicians anticipated 
the defeat and downfall of the re- 
publican party ; and even after the 
event had proved that they were 
deceived, they still loved the error 
so much, that on the eve of the 
next election they were as sanguine 
in their anticipacions as ever. 
They did not consider that, with 
the majority of the people of 
America, dislike if not hatred of 
England was a much more natural 
feeling than attachment to her; 
and that, so far as interest was con- 
cerned, it was only the inhabitants 
of the more improved parts of the 
country, and of the cities, that 
would be led by it to deprecate a 
war with Britain: all the rest of 
the inhabitants of the United States 
could not possibly feel their interest 
materially impaired by such a war, 
since they had within themselves 
almost every thing that in their 
Opinion constituted the necessaries 
and comforts of lite ; and they bad 
not yet advanced to that stage of 
society tn which a strong and gene- 
ral desire begins to prevail for its 
luxuries, Besides, by the continu- 
ance of the war, and especially by 
the mode in which it was carried 
on, several classes who at its com- 
mencement had been hostile toit be- 
came reconciled to its continuance. 
In the first place, the ship-owners 
aud merchants, whose interests had 
been cut up by the interruption of 
commerce, received no inadequate 
compensation by the richness and 


number of the captures which they 
made; and in the second place, 
in consequence ot the interruption 
of trade with Britain, many new 
manufactures were ‘sect on foot, and 
old ones improved, which afforded 
employment and wealth toa great 
number who suffered at the com. 
mencement of the war. 

Sull, however, the government 
of America musthave toreseen that 
the war, if prolonged for many 
years, would entail on the United 
States burdens, which the inhabit. 
ants in their stage of society would 
neither be disposed nor able to bear, 
Though tke people in general pos. 
sessed real wealth, that is, the 
necessaries and comforis of hie, 
they had but little of the signs of 
wealth, or money ; and it is evident 
that, unless on very extraordinary 
occasions, such as cecurred when 
America fought for her inde 
pendence, or during the French 
revolution, a people with little 
money cannot endure a long and 
expensive wartare. Besides, the 
manner in which the war had been 
conducted by the Americansagunst 
Canada seemed to prove that there 
Was great incapacity, not merely 
in the generals who commanded, 
but also in those branches of the 
executive which had planned the 
expeditions and appointed the gene- 
rals. For these and other reasons, 
therefore, Mr. Maddison proposed 
that the emperor of Russia should 
mediate between Great Britain and 
America. But this proposal was 
decidedly objected to by the British 
government ; though at the same 
time they professed, as they had 
always done, an anxious desire © 
put an end to the war, oa 

To this refusal of the mearation 
of the emperor of Russia Mr. Mad- 
dison alluded in the opening of the 
message which he sent to 

houses 
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éf congress on the 12th of 
December 1815. In this message, 


which is marked with a spirit of 
considerable hostility towards Bri- 
tain, he recapitulates all the advan- 
tages which the United States had 
really gained, or claimed, in order 
toshow that,—under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed 
by the refusal of Great Britain, 
having no choice but an exertion 
of its strength in support of its 
rightsy—they had the best encou- 
ragement to perseverance, from 
“the success with which it had 
pleased the Almighty to bless their 


arms, both on the land and on the 


water.’—He first alludes to the 
battle on lake Erie, which had ter- 
minated in the capture of the whole 
British squadron. On lake Onta- 
rio, the caution of the British had 
frustrated the attempts of the 
American commander to bring on 
a‘decisive action ; but even on that 
lake they were superior.—By the 
success on lake Erie, a passage into 
the territory of Canada had been 
opened, and the war carried thither 
with considerable success. After 
. Mentioning some other successes, 
and the prospect of future advan- 
tages, Mr, Maddison adverts to our 
employment of the Indians, which 
he censures in very strong terms: 
m other respects also he alleges 
that we were pursuing a course 
most destructive to humanity ;— 
alluding particularly to the British 
commander in Canada having se- 
lected from American prisoners of 
war, and sent to Great Britain for 
trial as criminals, a number of in- 
—— had emigrated from 

& priorto the war. In 
Sansequence of this, he had put into 
confinement alike number of British 
sstifcation, a —s an upon 
perience whateve 7 st: a 

‘atever violence might 
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be committed on the American 
prisoners of war sent to Great Bri- 
tain. This, however, had produced 
no effect: so far from it, that dou- 
ble the number of American offi- 
cers had been put in confinement. 
“ Jt is as fortunate (adds Mr. Mad- 
dison) for the-United States, that 
they have it in their power to meet 
their enemy in this deplorable con- 
test, as it is honourable to them 
that they do not join in it but un- 
der the most imperious obligations, 
and with the humane’ purpose of 
effectuating a return to the esta- 
blished usages of war.” 

The president next adverts to the 
conduct of France towards the 
UnitedStates: but here his language 
becomes much more cool and 
guarded ; and the subject indeed 
1s passed over with a very short and 
slight notice. 

The next topic adverted to re- 
Jates to a revision of the militia 
laws, “ for the purpose of securing 
more effectually the services of al 
detachments called into the employ- 
ment and placed under the governs 
ment of the United States. 

After some observations on the 
adoption ef measures, by which the 
American privateers might have 
the use of the ports of friendly 
powers, Mr. Maddison passes on 
to the consideration of the finances 
of the United States. The receipts 
for the last year had exceeded 37 
millions and ahalf of dollars, of 
which nearly 24 were the produce 
of loans; on the 30th of Septem- 
ber 1818 nearly seven millions of 
dollars remained in the treasury, 
after meeting allthe demands for the 
public service: seven millions and 
a half had been obtained as a loan 
on very favourable conditions: fur- 
ther sums were necessary, but there 
were good grounds to suppose that 
they would be easily obtained. 
After 
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After mentioning generally the 
expenses which had been incurred 
during the last campaign, he again 
adverts to their successes: York, 
Forts George, Erie, and Malden, 
had been Ma. mar 3; and the attacks 
of the British in almost every part 
had been repulsed. He concludes 
by contrasting the advantages 
which the war had brought, with 
the evils which it had necessarily 
inflicted : if it had interrupted their 
commerce, it had also encouraged 
and extended their manutactures : 
if much treasure had been expend- 
ed, no inconsiderable portion of it 
had been applied to objects duta- 
ble in their value :—if the war had 
exposed them to spoliations on the 
ocean, and to incursions on the land, 
it had also demonstrated, ‘“ that 
every blow aimed at their maritime 
independence was an impulse ac- 
celerating the growth of their mari- 
time power ;” and by the effects of 
the war on the military resources 
and discipline of the nation, “a 
greater respect for their rights and 
a longer duration of their future 
peace are promised, than could 
be expected without these prools 
of the nateonal character and re- 
sources.” 

In the statements and anticipa- 
tions of some parts of his message 
Mr. Maddison was justified by what 
had actually happened, or by what 
was likely to happen. But certainly 
so far as he dwelt upon the military 
character of the United States, nei- 
ther what had occurred nor what 
m all probability would speedily 
occur, bore him out: almost every 
American general and army had 
fied with precipitation before an 
inferior force composed almost 
entirely of Canadian troops. Wil- 
kinson and Hampton, the last who 

«had fought, had derived no more 
honour than theis predecessers : 
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sir George Prevost, on the con. 
trary, exhibited his usual activity 
and courage; and after the defeat 
of the American generals, he pur- 
sued them so closely that they were 
forced to take up their winter quar. 


ters in their own territory. The 


appearance of a small regular force 
menacing the front of general Wil- 
kinson, was sufficient to drive him 
in great alarm up the Salmon river: 
on arriving at French Mills, about 
six miles up the stream, he dis- 
mantled his boats, and arranged his 
artillery near a block-house, In 
the mean while, some British gun- 
boats advanced into lake Cham. 
plain, and burnt the depdr at Platts. 
burgh ; while on the other hand 
a conjoint attack on Burlington 
heights, planned by the American 
general Harrison and commodore 
Chauncey, was trustrated by the 
severity of the weather. On the 30th 
of December, a corps of British 
amounting to 1000 men attacked 
an American force of double that 
number, advantageously posted 
near the Black Rock: the Amerr 
cans were entirely beaten ; and the 
consequence of this victory Was, 
that possession was gained of all 
the ‘enemy’s posts on the Niagara 
frontier. 

From several causes, it was not 
to be expected that the war be 
tween Britain and America would 
be carried on in the most humane 
and honourable mode, especially 
by the Americans: they had not 
yet forgotten the war of the revo- 
lution ; and our employment of the 
Indians, though they set us the e 
ample, exasperated them still more: 
the consequences were such 3 
might naturally be dreaded. In 
their different invasions of Canada 
the greatest inhumanities were ¢ 
ercised ; especially at Sandwich, a 


the settlements on the aes : 
OTK, 








































York, and at Fort-George. Find- 
ing that remonstrances against this 
mode of conducting the war pro- 
duced no effect, sir George Pre- 
vost at length issued a proclama- 
tion announcing a severe retaliation 
on the Americans; while at the 
same time he earnestly deprecated 
this mode of warfare. We shall 
afterwards have occasion to canvass 
the humanity as well as the policy 
ijn retaliating on, and thus imitat- 
ing, an enemy when they depart 
from the paths of justice. 

As soon as Europe was restored 
to peace by the dethronement of 
Bonaparte, the British government 
resolved to prosecute the waragainst 
the United States with a great ac- 
cession of means and vigour; and 
thus it was confidently expected 
that Mr. Maddison would be com- 
pelled to accept of such terms as 
we should be disposed to dictate. 
Two distinct modes of prosecuting 
the war seem to have been deter- 
mined on by the British govern- 
ment; an invasion of the coasts of 
the United States; and, after the 
protection of Canada had been se- 
cured, the conquest of so much of 
the adjoining territory of the United 
States as might, in the event of a 
future war, effectually guard that 
province from all danger. It was 
reasonably expected also, that when 
the intelligence of the downfall of 
Bonaparte reached America, either 
Mr. Maddison would feel the ne- 
cessity of making peace, or, if he 
did not, his unpopularity would be- 
come so great, that he would be 
obliged to quit the government of 

tates in favour of a president 
mote favourable to Britain and to 
peace, 
The intelligence of the downfall 
a wendetfel certainly did create 
bebe oe ul sensation in America ; 
‘ensation of a singular kind, 
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and not easily explained. Ti might 
have been anticipated that the re- 
publican party, the friends to li- 
berty, the enemies of despotism, 
would have rejoiced at the destruc- 
tion of the military despotism and 
oppression of Bonaparte; but, om 
the contrary, they mourned over 
his downfall, as if, with him, all 
hope and prospect of the liberty and 
independence of Europe had also 
fallen. At first, the successes of 
the allies in France were not cre« 
dited; but when they were esta» 
blished beyond all doubt, those 
newspapers which spoke the senti- 
ments and wishes of the republican 
party, in the most explicit manner 
lamented the intelligence. This, 
however, may perhaps be account- 
ed for: their hatred of Britain, and 
the violence of their party-spirit 
against such of their ewn country- 
men as were federalists and adverse 
to war with Britain, led them to 
embrace the cause of one from 
whom they expected the ruin of 
Britain. 

Mr. Maddison, however, was 
convinced that, now that Britain 
was at full liberty to employ ail 
her force against the United States, 
the war would assume a different 
character from what it previously 
had done; and consequently, that 
it would be absolutely necessary, 
either to meet the more extended 
and vigorous warfare by measures of 
corresponding vigour and extension, 
or to bring about a peace with Great 
Britain. The latter was resolved 
upon; at the same time that, in case 
of the failure of the negotiations, 
measures were taken which he 
hoped would secure the United 
States from the atacks which would 
be now made against them. Mr. 
Maddison also found himself under 
the necessity of repealing the em- 


bargo which had been laid on, on 
the 
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the 18th of December 1813; for 
by the reverses and downfall of Bo- 
naparte the federalist party, which, 
as has been already observed, con- 
sisted principally of merchants, now 
raised their voices most powerfully 
and effectually against a measure 
which involved them in great pe- 
crniary embarrassments and difh- 
culties. Thus another instance was 
exhibited which proved that Britain, 
though more essentially commercial 
than any other nation, can bear up 
under the interruption of commerce 
for a much longer time, and with 
less suffering, than any other nation. 
Such are the effects of great capital 
and enterprise united. 

In the midst however of all their 
defeats b¥ land, and of the dismay 
into which the war party in America 


were thrown by the downfall of 


Bonaparte, they were still success- 
ful by sea; and their success in this 
element not only inspired them with 
the hope that they should one day 
become the mistress of it, but also 
threw a gloom over Britain, even 
while she was hailed by the rest of 
Europe as having been mainly in- 
strumental in restoring to the con- 
tinent the blessings of independence 
and peace. 

Un the morning of the 28th of 
June, in latitude 48. longitude 11., 
the Reindeer sloop of war, com- 
manded by captain Manners, per- 
ceived an enemy to the lceward, 
and instantly gave chase: about 
three o’clock the ships were close 
together, when the action com- 
menced, and was kept up with 
the most determined spirit for 
twenty-five minutes: at the end of 
this time the captain of the Rein- 
deer, the purser, and 27 men were 
killed ; and 40 wounded, amongst 
whom were all her officers then on 
board: before this, she had made 
several uusuccessful attempts to 
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board. In this state she was under 
the necessity of striking to the ene. 
my, which proved to be the Was 

American sloop of war, comman 

ed by captain Blakely. The dis. 
proportion between the two ships 
in size, weight of metal, and com. 
plement of men, was very consi. 
derable. The Wasp was of the 
burden of nearly 800 tons, mount. 
ing 20 32-pounder carronades, be. 
sides two long 12-pounders, and 
having on board 175 men; while 
the Reindeer was little more than 
380 tons, mounting only 16 twen- 
ty-four pounder carronades, besides 
two long twelve-pounders, with two 
long sixes, and had onty 98 men 
and twenty boys. Captain Manners 
fought his vessel against this very 
superior enemy in the most gallant 
manner: he lost his lite m attempt. 
ing to board, after receiving fourteen 
wounds, ‘The Wasp was very 
much cut up in her hull and rigs 
ging; and her loss in killed and 
wounded is supposed to have been 
fully equal to that of the Reindeer, 
On the day after the action it be 
came necessary to destroy the prize. 
Thus, in a sea war of two years, the 
Americans could boast that, though 
they were opposed to the once 
dreaded navy of Great Britain, the 
proportion ot victories had been be 
yond all comparison in their favour, 


having captured three frigates, two 


twenty-gun ships, four eighteens, 
one twelve- and one ten-gun vessel. 

It would seem, too, that where 
we were victorious over the Ame 
ricans by sea, we were generally 
indebted fot our success to a greater 
superiority than even they had when 
they were successful, ‘This was 
certainly the case with respect to the 
capture of the Essex : she had been 
long cruizing in company with acor 
vette off the eastern coast of South 


America; aud captain Hillyer 
iis 











his majesty’s ship Phebe was di- 
rected to sail in quest of them: 
for nearly five months he was une 
successful; but at last, on the 28th 
of March, he saw the Essex quit 
the port of Valparaiso, and immedi- 
ately (accompanied by the Cherub) 
he made sail after her. ‘The Essex 
at first attempted to gain the wea- 
ther gave; but in this attempt she 
did not succeed, carrying away her 
maintopmast: on this she endea- 
voured to regain the port she had 
just quitted; but in this also she 
wasunsuccessful, being obliged to 
anchor near the shore. Ia this si- 
tuation it was not safe for captain 
Hillyear to pass a-head of her: he 
therefore resolved to anchor as near 
her as possible: but before he gain- 
ed a position proper for that pur- 
pose, the cable of the Essex was 
cut, and a serious conflict ensued ; 
the guns of the Phacbe became gra- 
dually more destructive, and her 
@ew, if possible, more animated: 
the contest began at 35 minutes 
past five and lasted till 20 minutes 
after six, when the Essex struck her 
colours, Inthe official account of 
the action captain Hillyear, with 
the spirit of a brave man, bestowed 
a liberal degree of praise on the 
bravery of the enemy: the con- 
duct of the captain of the Essex, 
however (captain Porter), in one 
respect deserved no praise; for it 
appears by captain Hillyear’s ac- 
count, that he connived at the 
escape of some of his men after the 
ship had surrendered. 

The only other naval action at 
sa, this year, took place off the 
coast of Ireland between the Wasp 
already mentioned) and the Avon. 

¢ British here were inferior, and 
Would Certainly have been taken 
POSseSs1011 Of, having been forced, 

a short but desperate conflict, 
ttle her colours, had not some 


to 
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of his majesty’s ships fortunately 
come up at the instant, and ob- 
liged the Wasp to seek her safety 
in flight. 

Jesides these successes of the 
Americans, so far as their national 
vessels were concerned, they had 
many rich captures by their priva- 
teers; and these captures were made 
not merely on their owni coasts, or on 
the Atlantic ocean, but on the very. 
coasts of England and Ireland; so 
that at length it was not safe for a 
vessel to sail without convoy from 
one part of the English or Irish 
channel to another. Strong repree 
sentations were made to the ad- 
miralty on this subject ; but as they 
were not attended to as they ought 
to have been, addresses to the prince 
regent were presented from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and other sea ports. 
It was indeed a most mortifying 
reflection, that while our navy 
amounted to nearly 1000 ships of 
different sizes, and while we were 
at peace with all Europe, we could 
not protect our commerce on our 
own coasts. The only defence (if 
defence it could be called) that the 
admiralty could make was, that we 
had captured a greater number of 
ships from the Americans than the 
Americans had from us. But the 
proportion of the captures we had 
made was very far indeed below 
the proportional superiority which 
our navy bore to theirs: and in- 
deed, all things considered, not too 
much would have have been ex- 
pected from the admiralty, if, with 
the means in their power, the na- 
tion had anticipated the capture of 
every American armed vessel that 
put to sea, 

We have thus brought together 
all the events relative to naval af- 
fairs that occurred on the main 
ocean during the year 1814, in 


order not to interrupt the om < 
ie 
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the operations of the war on land 
and on the Jakes: these now will 
claim our attention; but previous- 
ly it may be proper to offer some 
general remarks, 

The lakes, it is well known, con- 
stitute the most important boun- 
dary between Canada and the 
United States; and the possession 
of these lakes is absolutely neces- 
sary to the secure and permanent 
possession of Canada. It was 
therefore the duty and the interest 
of the British government, as soon 
as the war broke out, to have se- 
cured the superiority of these lakes 
in so decided a manner as to have 
effectually protected Canada: this, 
however, during the two years 
which the war had already lasted, 
they had neglected to do. In fact, 
though on some of the lakes the 
British were occasionally success- 
ful, yet this success was never of 
long continuance, and it was so 
chequered with defeat as to give 
confidence to the Americans and 
to dispirit the Canadians. For the 
former, when they commenced the 
war, could hardly have looked for- 
ward to such victories as they had 
obtamed over the British; and be- 
ing naturally a vain and boastful 
people, the achtevement of victory 
over such a nation as Britain could 
not fail to gratify and invig 
their feelings, and to reconcile to 
the war those who at its commence- 
ment were averse to it. 

In some respects, indeed, the 
Americans possessed advantages 
which we did not enjoy for carry- 
ing On Operations on the lakes; 
they were nearer to the supplies 
necessary for the equipment and 
repair of their squadrons. But, on 
the other hand, it seems to have 
been abundantly shown in the 
house of commons, that their su- 
periority arising irom these advan- 
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tages was greatly increased by the 
ignorance or inattention of our 
ministry. Indeed it was disputed 
in parliament, to what department 
of government the equipment of 
the flotilla on the lakes properly 
belonged. Common sense would 
have said that it belonged to the 
admiralty: but the admiralty de. 
nied this, because forsooth the lakes 
were inland seas of fresh water; 
and they threw the duty of equip. 
ping the flotilla on the secretary of 
state for the colonial department, 
It may be remarked by the by, that 
there seems some deficiency in the 
executive part of our governmentin 
this respect: the prime minister, 
though not recognised by the con. 
stitution, ought certainly to have 
such a directing and controlling 
power as, in cases of doubt, to as- 
sign to each department its proper 
duties, and to see that those duties 
were performed as they ought to be, 
With respect to the other branch- 
es of the war on the frontiers of 
Canada, the inhabitants of that pro» 
vince complained that they were 
left almost entirely to defend them- 
selves; for during the two years of 
the war, the operations of which 
have been already detailed, they 
had procured little asststance from 
Great Britain, A sufficient rea 
son however was assigned for this, 
viz., that the troops of Britain 
were so fully employed against Bo- 
naparte, that she could not send 
strong reinforcements to Canada. 
This should, however, have induced 
the ministry to exert themselves 
more in the equipment of a proper 
flotilla on the lakes, in order that 
Canada might have been adequate 
ly protected by our superiority on 
‘hem, tll such time as we could 
send out more troops. As it Wa 
had it not been for the incapacity 
of the American generals and the 
badness 
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badness of their troops, on the one 
hand; and on the other hand, the 
activity of sir George Prevost and 
the valour of the troops under his 
command, Canada must have fallen 
jnto the possession of the enemy. 
The Americans, indeed, as we have 
seen, fought so ill on land, that no 
alarm seems to have been excited 
that they would ever be a match 
for even the Canadian provincial 
troops. It seems to have been most 
strangely and culpably over looked, 
that their bad fighting on land arose 
from causes and circumstances 
which must in the nature of things 

adually die away, and be re- 
placed by such as would render 
them as good soldiers as they had 
roved themselves to be sailors. 

hiswe might haveanticipated from 
what had occurred to ourselves. 
Tillthe waragainst Bonaparte, even 
Britons were disposed to acknow- 
ledge that their countrymen, though 
the best sailors in the world, were 
very indifferent soldiers; as if either 
in their case, or in that of the 
Americans, the men who had 
courage sufficient to fight well by 
sea would not soon be taught to 
fight well on land. 

The British ministry were there- 
fore blamed for protracting the 
war with America; they were 
blamed for not annihilating their 
havy atonce. ‘I'his seemed a well 
grounded charge, considering the 
immense superiority of our navy, 
and that we had no other employ- 
mentforit. They were also blamed 
for net having sent out more troops 
to Canada :—this charge, durirg 
the continuance of the war wt 

Haparte, was not so well fovnd- 
ed as that relative to the ntvy ; 

ut as soon as the Europeat war 
Was terminated, it was expected 

tthe American war weuld be 
speedily brought to a close. 
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This expectation had very much 
the appearance of being gratified ; 
for, as soon as possible after the 
peace of Paris, the British ministry 
sent to America about 14,000 of 
those troops who had gained such 
fame under the duke of Wellington. 
The annihilation of the American 
army was now thought to be at 
hand: even the most sceptical 
could not hesitate to expect that 
troops which had ignominiously 
fled before a Canadian militia, 
would be dissipated like chaff be- 
fore the victors of the peninsulas; 
and the more sanguine already an- 
ticipated the conquest of at least a 
part of the United States, and that 
we should dictate peace at Phila- 
delphia or Washington. 

Besides the troops which were 
sent ‘to Canada, a strong naval 
force, with an adequate number 
of troops on board, was collected 
for the purpose of invading dif- 
ferent pars of the United States. 
The object of this kind of expedi- 
tion seems to have been two-fold : 
in the arst place, by actually land- 
ing indifferent places, and keeping 
the coast in constant alarm, to pre- 
vent the American government 
from sending as many troops as 
they would otherwise have done 
tothe invasion of Canada; and in 
the second place, to retaliate on the 
Americans the destruction which 
they had committed at York ‘Town 
and other places. It was also ex 
pected that, if either or both these 
objects were effected, the war 
would become more unpopular in 
America than it actually was ; and 
that the clamours of the inhabitants 
of those towns and districts which 
were invaded and laid waste by 
our troops would either compel the 
president to make peace, or to with- 
draw the troops from Canada tor 
their protection and defence. Be- 
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fore entering on the details of the 
war, after, by the peace of Paris, 
the British ministry were enabled 
to carry it On On a More extensive 
scale, it may be proper to examine 
into the policy of the objects which 
they had in view. 
And in the first place it may be 
remarked, that till Canada was 
effectually secured, no other object 
should have been suffered to divide 
our attention, or our forces: this 
was of the first consequence in 
many respects. The Canadians had 
long complained that they had been 
neglected by the British govern- 
ment, and suffered in a great mea- 
sure to defend themselves : it ought 
therefore to have decidedly and 
most clearly proved to them, that 
the British ministry were deter- 
mined to send adequate means for 
their defence as soon as they pos- 
sessed them. It may indeed be 
urged that the troops sent to Cana- 
da were such, both in numbers and 
quality, as ought to have been 
amply sufficient, not merely to 
repel the enemy, but also to invade 
his territories —This however was 
not the fact; and tll it had been 
proved by experience to be the fact, 
our forces ought not to have been 
divided.— Besides, did not govern- 
ment virtually acknowledge that the 
force which they sent to Canada 
was not adequate to its defence, by 
the expeditions they sent agains 
the American coasts, one of the pro- 
fessed objects of which was indi- 
rectly to defend Canada? It might 
have been supposed that fatal ex- 
perience in conducting the war 
against Bonaparte, had proved to 
them how worse than useless what 
are called military diversions are ; 
and how much better it is in all 
¢ases to direct all our efforts to 
one point. 
But diversions, in conducting 
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the war against such a country ag 
America, were still more objec. 
tionable than they could be in a 
European war; for, in the firs 
place, the places necessarily invaded 
were at such a distance from the 
main scene of warfare, that it was 
not possilje that troops could be 
withdrawn from it in order to re 
pel the invaders; and in the se- 
cond place, by the constitution of 
the United States, every state is sup. 
posed to have militia sufficient for 
tts own protection. It was there- 
fore an impolitic plan, to stint the 
means of defending Canada by di- 
viding our forces for the purpose 
of invading the American coasts, 
Some objects, however, it might 
and did accomplish: the inhabit- 
ants of the towns and coasts which 
were invaded, were loud in their 
clamours against the government: 
but here a difficulty occurred; if 
we invaded those parts of America 
the inhabitants of which were averse 
to the war and friendly to us, was 
there not danger that, though they 
might thus be rendered more averse 
to the war, they might also be led to 
hate those who had made them feel 
its miseries? Andif we invaded those 
parts the inhabitants of which were 
friendly to the war and Mr. Mad- 
dison, was it not probable that we 
should only increase their hostility 
and thirst of revenge ? 

In fact, as we have already men 
tioned, we were deceived in our esti 
mate of the numbers and influence 
of that part of the population of the 
United States which were avers 
tb the war and to Mr, Maddison. 
And yet, with respect to America, 
thee isa much surer and clearer 
method of learning the sentiments 
and feelings of the people, than 
with :espect to any other country} 
for in America it seems impossib 
that the votes and decisions 
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the CONgTeSS, which represents the 

ple, should be materially dif- 
ferent from the sentiments and 
wishes of the people, as they are 
mach more really their representa- 
tives than our house of commons 
represents the people of Britain, 
and are moreover chosen for such 

a short period, that self-interest in 
almost every case would prevent 
them from going contrary to the 
opinion of the people. Even in 
this country, where the representa- 
tion is so very imperfect, there 
have been many instances of the 
voice of the people giving the cha- 
racter to the measures of govern- 
ment; and how much more is this 
likely to be the case in the United 
States, where the people are really 
represented ; where they look upon 
themselves as the source of all go- 
vernment ; and wheye they aremuch 
more in the habit, than even we 
are, of meeting and deciding on 
the measures of their rulers! In 
Britain, it would be unsafe and un- 
fair to infer the proportion of the 
population which might support 
any measure of government, from 
the oases of the members of 
the house of commons which gave 
it their support. But in America 
the case is different; and the ad- 
herents and opposers of Mr. Mad- 
dison among the people, might 
pretty nearly have been calculated 
from the number of his’ adherents 
and opposers in congress. 

Bat it is time to return from this 
digression, and to consider the other 
object which these expeditions a- 
gainst’ the American coasts had in 
view ; which was, to retaliate for 
“eC pouaeee and depredations 
Which they had committed at York 
Town, and other places, during 

“F imvasions of Canada. To this 

mM €very respect we are de- 


cided 
Y hostile : in the first place, 
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we would lay it down asa general 
rule, that nations as well as indivi- 
duals will always consult their best 
interests by adhering strictly in all 
cases to the dictates of justice and 
humanity. It has been one not of 
the least evils of the French revo- 
lution, that it has made mankind 
sceptical respecting the advantages 
which virtue has over vice; and 
has led to the belief, that in many 
cases vice must be opposed by vice 
in order to be put down. This 
doctrine was frequently broached 
and acted upon by the opponents 
of France, and even by our own 
government. ‘I‘he consequence was, 
that we at first railed against France 
for her oppression and injustice, 
and soon afterwards had recourse 
to the same mode _ of conduct, un- 
der the pretext that we could not 
fight her unless we used her own 
weapons. : 

It has not seldom been observ- 
ed, that confidence in the pow: 
ers either of the body or the mind 
augments those powers, and leads 
to their proper application and use ; 
whereas distrust in them produces 
weakness, and leads to inferiority. 
So it is with regard to the adoption 
of measures that are sanctioned by 
justice: if we believe that they are 
inadequate to cope with injustice, 
we shall either be disposed to throw 
them aside, or in the use of them 
we shall be inexpert, indolent, and 
unfortunate. We therefore acted 
most improperly, as well as most 
impolitically, in imitating the 
French in their violent and unjust 
measures, under the pretext that 
we could not otherwise cope with 
them; and thus abandoned the 
great source of strength which a 
nation always derives from a cha- 
racter for moderation and justice. 
And in the object of our expeditions 
against the American coasts, we 
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also acted unwisely, as well as con- 
trary to justice. 

But besides this general objection 
to these invading expeditions, there 
are others of a more particular 
nature: they were defended on the 
ground, that they were intended.to 

retaliate the devastation and cru ehy 
which the Americans had commi- 
ted in their invasion of Canada. But 
it was asked in the house of com- 
mons, W hy did not we, on the same 
srincipie, imit: ite the cruelty of the 
iene when we were at war with 
them, and scalp our prisoners? In 
case of war with the pirates of the 
Barbary coast, why should we not, 
on the same principle, make slaves 
of oui prisoners ? In short, if we 
were right in imitatin i@ the devasta- 
tion and cruelty of the Americans, 
we should be stilted | in imitating 
and et: Hiauing all the inhuman 
practices of the most savage nation 
with whom we might chance to be 
atwar. To this argument it was 
replic , that we not influenced 

principic 


by the mere 
tal ation, the mere desire of 


were 
‘ 
Oa TOe- 


ine 
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f] icting p. ain because we ou ely es 
had suffered pain,--but by a higher 
and less exceptionable principle, 


which drew a distinct line between 


the Americans and the Indians. 
From the :enorant and savage ha- 
bits of the latte r we could not Cx- 


= that we should be able to root 


suet then practice of scalping, by 
sc alpins 4 the prisoners which we 


io {. trom them ; ; and theretore we 
should not be justi hie din retaliating 
their cruelties in thi But 
the case was different with revard 
to - e Americans: it might be 
hoped that the American govern- 
ment, i. ven they found that we had 
the power of inflicting greater de- 
vastation on their country than they 
could do on us, and were resolved 
to exercise that power, would for 
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their own interest desist from their 
unjust mode of carrying on the w ar; 
or, if they were resolved stil] yes 
severe in it, that the people of th 
United Srates would co mpel them 
to desist from it. 

This, therefore, was the plea on 
which this mode of carrying on the 
war was defended on our part. The 
Americans had exercised great de. 
vastation and cruelty in their in. 
vasions of Canada: and we resol. 
ved to invade and lay waste their 
towns and coasts, not merely for 
the sake of effe cting diversions, but 
also th: it, by retaliation, we might 
for the fate re prevent the devas. 
sellin and cruelty of which we com- 
plained. This mode of defence, it 
may be allowed, takes away 
minality of the proceeding ; but it 
may well be doubted, whether it 
does not leave its polt cy exactl} 
where it w: as. ‘The conseque “nces that 
tt actually did produce will after- 
‘ sade be detailed and considered; 
at present we are to ex imine what 
might natu ally be expected trom 
such a mode of conducting a war. 

Tn the first place, without any re- 
ferencetothe particular character or 
circumstances of the people against 
whom this mode of warfare was 
to be exercised, we may well doubt 
whether it would not be much more 
injurious to the party which « arnied 
it on, th: in to the people or governe 
ment of the country thi it was the 
object of it; : and whet > this 
account it would not % par: ities 
We must reflect on the end which 
itt has in view: it is to deter trom 
the repetition of devastation and 
cruelty, by the infliction of devasta- 
tion and cruelty : and it ts not on ly 
to do that, but to increase the num 
ber « f those who are inimical ro the 
war Juring which such calamities 
are inflicted, as well as the number 


of those who are disposed to favour 
the 
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the invading party. But he must be 
lamentably and grossly ignorant ot 
human nature, who does not see 
that the first feeling excited will be 
hatred and the spirit of revenge; 
and that the most probable subse- 
quent and permanent consequence 
will be a union of all parties against 
the invaders. 

In the next place, the peculiar 
character and circumstances of the 
Americans were sure to render this 
plan greatly beneficial to the go- 
vernment which it was' expected it 
would destroy, and in the same de- 
gree prejudicial to us: for we had 
gained friends there, by the contrast 
of our character with that of Bona- 
parte and Mr. Maddison; and as 
soon as we placed ourselves on a 
level with them, our influence was 

one. The federalists hated Mr. 
Maddison, and were averse to all 
his measures; but they were still 
much more averse to the invasion 
of their country : they were there- 
fore driven into the arms of the re- 
publican party, in order to avoid 
the greater evil of being passive 
while their country was laid waste. 
_ Such, in our opinion, was the in- 
justice as well as the impolicy of 
the mode in which the British go- 
vernment, after the peace of Paris, 
resolved to car ry on the war against 
America. But such was our igno- 
rance of the state and resources of 
that country, and such our forget- 
fulness of the wisdom of the maxim, 
Not to do evil that good may come, 
that we anticipated nothing but suc- 
cess from ill-digested measures, and 
from a deviation from the strict path 
of moderation and justice. 

Nox was the British government 
alone ignorant and culpable in these 
respects : the people of Britain in 

fem. hile the war with 
Haparte continued, the war with 
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America was scarcely thought of, 
its importance was deemed compa- 
ratively sotrifing. The first thing 
which roused the public attention to 
it, were the successes of tlie enemy 
by sea. Those gave a dreadful shock 
to British prejudice in favour of their 
supremacy of the ocean; but eyen 
this shock subsided, or was forgot 
ten, in the midst of the great contest 
of Europe. America was again and 
again victorious by sea, Well, it was 
said, as soon as the attention of the 
British government is no longer 
occupied by the continental war, she 
will be made to restore all the laurels 
which she has won ; and the majesty 
of the ocean will beagain given back 
to its legitimate and ancient posses 
sor.—'l‘hese thoughts were further 
strengthened by the belief so preva- 
lent in Britain, that Mr. Maddison’s 
unpopularity was daily increasing, 
and must soon reach such a pitch as 
would necessarily put an end to the 
war. ‘There were also some other 
circumstances, which either render- 
ed the British nation indifferent to 
the war with America, or the ape 
provers of it. Inthe first place, the 
manufacturing and commercial 
classes, who had been so very cla- 
morous against it on account of the 
mischief which it inflicted on their 
interests, were silent and indifferent 
as soon as peace had opened the 
trade of Europe to them ; and in the 
second place, a great many people, 
who had opposed the war with 
America while the British orders 
in council werein force, considered 
themselves bound to advocate it as 
soon as they were repealed, 

We have deemed it proper, before 
entering on the details of the war 
subsequent to the overthrow of Bo- 
naparte, to offer these remarks, both 
on the mode in which the British 
government resolved to carry it on, 
and also on the sentiments and hopes 
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which the British public entertained 
respecting it. Illustrations of the 
truth and justice of these remarks 
will be found in what we shall soon 
lay before our readers,—With re- 
gard to what we have further to 
offer respecting the contest between 
America and Britain, it may be 
proper, for the sake of order and 
perspicuity, to divide it into three 
parts. Under the first part we shall 
consider the operations on the Lakes 


and on the frontiers of Canada ;— 


under the second part, the opera- 
tions of that division of the British 
force which was employed in land- 
ing on the coasts of America ;—and 
thirdly, the proceedings of the 
American goternment, and of the 
commissioners who met at Ghent 
to negotiate a peace, 


Before however entering ay 
these topics, it may not be irrele. 
vant Or Improper again (o impress 
on the mind of the reac t the great 
importance, not sO much with rt. 
spect to what ts present as to fury. 
rity, of the Amerzican contest. There 
are signs which cannot be Mistaken, 
and which ought not to be over. 
looked, which indicate that Ame. 
rica will, before many years pass 
away, be a most formidable enemy 
to Britain on the ocean; and there. 
fore it behoves not only our govern. 
ment, but the inhabitants of Bri, 
tain, to study well the war of which 
we are now giving the details, in 
order to understand the character 
of the nation with whom we seem 
to be destined to contend for the 
empire of the seas. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ailitary and naval Operations on the Lakes, and the Frontiers of Canada—Battle 
near Fort Evie—Copture of that Place by the Americans— Battle near the Falis 
of the Niagara— Unsuccessful Attempt to recapture Fort Erie—Remarks on 
the improved Skill and Bravery of the Americans—Sir George Prevost and 
the Flotilla make an Attempt against Platisburgh—The Flotilla completely dee 
feated—and Sir George obliged to retreat—Remarls on his Conduct—De 
struction of Washington—Impression made by this Event— Attempt on Balti. 


morim—Death of G-neral Rass. 


N the beginning of July the 
American army effected a Jand- 
ing at the ferry of lake Erie, having 
driven in the picquet of the garrison 
of Fort Erie. As soon as major- 
eneral Riall, who commanded the 
Sritish troops in this neighbour- 
hood, was made acquainted with 
this event, he ordered the immedi- 
ate advance of five companies of the 
royal Scots towards Chippawa, to 
reinforce the garrison of that place. 
About the same time, a detachment 


of the 100dth regiment, with some 


militia and a few Indians, moved 
forward for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the position and the num- 
bers of the enemy. They were dis- 
covered to be in considerable force, 
and strongly posted; and it was 
also ascertained that another body 
of them had landed above Fort Ene. 
In the afternoon of the fifth major- 
general Riall, having made the ne 
cessary dispositions, ordered 
attack to commence. The — 
had taken up a position, expect 
and prepared for the attack, vit 








his right resting on some buildings 
and orchards close on the river 
Niagara, and strongly supported 
by artillery : his left was cowards 
the wood, having a considerable 
body of riflemen and Indians 1n 
front of it: these were first attacked, 
and after a sharp but short contest 
were dislodged. 

After this success, major-general 
Riall ordered the king’s regiment 
to move to the right, while the 
royal Scots and 100dth regiment 
were directed to charge the enemy 
in front. On this arduous enter- 
prise they advanced with the great- 
est coolness and gallantry, notwith- 
standmg they were exposed to a 
very heavy and galling fire. ‘The 
enemy, aware of the advantages of 
their position, and finding that their 
fire was very destructive, stood firm, 
till at length major-general Riall, 
finding that further efforts would 
be unavailing, and that his troops 
had suffered severely, ordered them 
to give up the attack. In this affair 
lieutenant-colonel Gordon and lieu- 
tenant-col. the marquis of T'weed- 
dale, who charged in the most gal- 
lant manner at the head of their re- 
spective regiments, were wounded. 
A retreat now became necessary 
upon Chippawa, which wasconduct- 
ed with good order and regularity, 
not a single prisoner falling into the 
hands of the enemy, except those 
who were disabled by wounds. 

In this, as well as in many other 
affairs between our troops and the 
Americans, the latter, after the con- 
clasion of the battle, were ascer- 
tained to be much more numerous 
than they were previously conjec- 
tured to be: they were, according 
to the accounts of the prisoners, not 
fewer than 6000 men, with a nu- 
merous train of artillery, having 

augmented by a very large 
Y of troops, which moved down 
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from Fort Erie immediately before 
the commencement of the action. 
The force of the British in regular 
troops amounted to about 1500, 
exclusive of the militia and Indians, 
of which there were not more than 
$00. It must however be re. 
marked, that this was the first affair 
in which the Americans fought 
well; that is, in which they stood 
firm against the British, It may 
indeed be said that there was no 
great merit in defeating 1800 men 
with 6000 : but we should recollect 
that, during the first two campaigns 
of the war, they could not with- 
stand the British even with a still 
greater superiority of force. 

The object of this advance of the 
enemy was evidently to gain pos- 
session of Fort Erie, and major- 
general Riall was in hopes of being 
able to save it from falling intotheir 
hands, Butafterthe battle he under- 
stood that it had capitulated on the 
3d. Major Buck, who commanded 
that fort, appears to have been very 
ill informed of the movements of 
the enemy, since he was wholly un- 
apprised of their landing on both 
sidesofhim,andonly at the distance 
of a mile; and after this, instead o¥ 
endeavouring to make up for his 
want of circumspection by deter- 
mined courage, he surrendered the 
fort without firing a gun, himself 
and about 150 men being made pri- 
soners of war. 

The enemy, emboldened by the 
success which attended them on 
their first crossing of the frontier, 
looked forward to still greater ad- 
vantages: but in: this hope they 
were disappointed. For general 
Drummond advanced in consider- 
able force to the support of major. 
general Riall, who was posted near 
the falls of Niagara. Scarcely had 
the junction taken place when intel- 


ligence arrwed that the American 
army 
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army were advancing in great force. 
General Drummond immediately 
proceeded to mect them ; he found 
them already in possession of a 
rising ground, while his light troops 
were im the surrounding woods, 
The 84th regiment, the royal 
Scots detachment and 4lst light 
companies were immediately torm. 
ed in the rear of the hill, their 
lett resting on the road; while two 
twenty-four pounders were advan- 
ced in frontof the centre, and the re- 
mainder of the British troops were 
posted ontheleftofthe road. Scarce- 
ly were the troops thus arranged 
when the whole front was warmly 
and closely engaged. ‘The principal 
efforts of the enemy were directed 
against the left and centre of the 
British. They made repeated at- 
tacks, in the course of which the 
troops on the left were partially 
forced back, and the enemy gained 
a momentary possession of the road. 
He derived however no material 
advantage from this, as the troops 
which were forced back formed 
again in the rear of the 89th regi- 
ment fronting the road, and secur- 
ing the flank. About this time’ 
fajor-general Riall, having been 
wounded, fell into the power of 
theenemy. In the centre their ate 
tacks were also repeated with con- 
siderable determination ; but they 
were met and repulsed by our 
troops in that quarter, with the 
most perfect steadiness and repeat- 
ed gallantry, and with very heavy 
loss to the enemy. Our troops, 
however, were astonished at the 
boldness of the Americans; for, so 
determinedly were their efforts di- 
rected against our guns, that our 
artillery men were bayoneted by 
the enemy in the act of loading, 
and the muzzies of the enemy’s 
guns were advanced within a few 
yards of wurs, ‘Lhe darkness of 


the night during this extraordinary 
conflict occasioned several uncom. 
mon incidents: our troops havin 
for a moment been pushed back, 
some of our guns remained for a 
few minutes in the enemy’s hands, 
They werehowever not only quickly 
recovered, but the two pieces which 
the enemy had brought up were 
captured ; and in limbering up our 
guns, at one time, one of the ene- 
my’s six-pounders was put by mis- 
take on a limber of ours; and one 
of our six-pounders on a limber 
of his: by which means the pieces 
were exchanged. 

About nine o’clock, three hours 
after the commencement of the 
action, during a short interruption 
of the firing, the enemy brought up 
the whole of his remaining force ; 
and shortly afterwards he renewed 
his attacks with fresh troops, but was 
every where repulsed with equal 
gallantry and success, He con: 
tinued his efforts against the hill, 
however, till midnight ; when he 
had suffered so severely that he 
gave up the contest, and retreated 
with great precipitation to his camp 
beyond the Chippawa. On the 
next day he abandoned his camp, 
throwing the greatest part of his 
baggage, &c. into the Rapids, and 
continued his retreat i great dise 
order towards Fort Erie. The loss 
of the Americans in this severe 
contest was estimated at 1500 men: 
their two commanding generas 
were wounded : the whole of their 
force engaged amounted to about 
5000 men. Our loss was also very 
severe. 

Soon after this ba'tle, general 
Drummond resolved to attempt 
the recapture of Fort Frie. For ths 
purpose on the 13th of August he 
opened the fire .of a batter) against 
it; and having svon afterwards 
reason to believe that a suficient 
: impression 








impression had been made, he de- 
termined on assaulting the place. 
Two attacks were ordered to be 
madé; one against the entrench- 
ments on the side of Snake-hill, and 
the other against the fort and en- 
trenchments on the opposite side. 
The troops appointed for the latter 
enterprise advanced to the attack 
as soon as the firing occasioned by 
the other attack was heard, and 


suceveded in getting possession of 


the demi-bastion, the guns of which 
they had actually turned against 
the enemy; when most unfortu- 
nately some ammunition caught 
fire, and a most tremendous ex- 
plosion took place, by which al- 
most all the troops which had suc- 
ceeded in making a lodgement were 
dreadfully mangled. Panic was 
instantly spread among them ; and 
the enemy taking advantage of it 
pressed forward, and commenced a 
heavy fire of musketry: under 
these circumstances it became ab- 
solutely necessary to abandon the 
fort, and the British troops te- 
treated towards the battery. Our 
loss was very severe in killed and 
wounded, and a very great num- 
ber were made prisoners. 

It was abundantly evident from 
these accounts, that we had beaten 
the Americans till we had taught 
them to fight. But it was fondly 
hoped that, as soon as sir George 
Prevost received the reinforces 
ments which were dispatched to 
him immediately after the peace 
of Paris, he would obtain a splen- 
did and decisive victory over the 
arm As soon as these rein- 
pelle arrive, he lost no 

h advancing to the frontier ; 
rs which the American army aban- 
seta eed camp. Sir 
against Platisbu m0 ) ee 

urgh, which place it 
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was determined to attack both by 
land and water. The enemy were 
resolved to defend this place ; and 
for that purpose his land forces oce 
cunied an clevated ridge of land, 
while their flotilla were at anchor 
out of gun-shot from the shore, 
4\s soon as this disposition of the 
enemy’s forces was observed, sir 
George Prevost communicated the 
circumstance to captain Downie, 
who had been recently appointed 
to command the vessels on Lake 
Champlain. As soon as sir George 
observed the floulla steering for 
Plattsburgh Bay, he ordered his 
troops to advance and to escalade 
the enemy’s works upon the 
- eights, 

In consequence of the light airs 
and the smoothness of the water, 
the fire between the flotillas was 
very destructive on both sides. 
Irom the commencement of the en- 
gagement, it was evidently the im- 
tention of the enemy to direct nearly 
all his efforts against captain Dow. 
nie’s vessel the Confiance. This ves- 
sel was fought with great gallantry, 
till on the death of her brave com- 
mander she was compelled to 
strike her colours. ‘I'he whole of 
the enemy’s force was then directed 
against the Linnet of 18 guns, 
which was also most bravely de- 
fended by her commander, till at 
length he was under the painful 
necessity of giving orders that her 
colours.should be struck. Another 
of the British flotilla unfortunately 
struck on a reef of rocks, and of 
course was prevented from ren- 
dering any assistance. 

In the mean time the land forces 
had succeeded in effecting a pas- 
sage across the Saranac. Dut at 
this time sir George Prevost was 
informed of the defeat of the flo- 
tilla; upon which he ordered the 
troops 
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troops to give over the attack, and 
soon afterwards he commenced his 
retreat within the frontier, In the 
course of this retreat, a very con- 
siderable quantity of his baggage 
was obliged to be left behind ; and 
the enemy stated, that upwards of 
$000 men deserted from the British. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive 
the de of mortification and 
disappomtment which the intelli- 
ence of this defeat created in Great 
Britain. Troops which had been 
victorious in Spain and France ; 
which had_ not only fought and 
conquered under Wellington, but 
which had received his particular 
commendation for their steadiness 
and bravery, had been defeated b> 
the Americans,—by men whocould 
scarcely be called soldiers;—whobut 
a few months before had run fiom 
the Canadian militia:—and not 
only had the heroes of the peninsula 
fied before such raw troops, but 
also before a very inferior force ; 
since sir George Prevost had at 
least 14,000 men, while the Ame- 
rican army was not half that 
number. ° 
In Canada the complaints were 
loud and general — sit George 
Prevost ; and sir James Yeo, who 
commanded his majesty’s ships and 
vessels on the lakes, distinctly gave 
it as his opinion, in his official dis- 
patch, that captain Downie was 
urged, and his ship hurried into 
action before she was in a fit state 
to meet the enemy: he also gave 
it as his opinion, that there was not 
the least necessity for the British 
squadron giving the enemy such 
decided advantages, by going into 
their bay to engage them ; since, 
even if they had ote successful, 
wt would not in the leasthave assist- 
ed the troops in storming the bat- 
tics ;—whereas, he adds, had the 
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troops taken the batteries fire, js 
would have obliged the squadron 
of the enemy to quit the bay, and 
thus given the British a fair chance, 
In this opinion of sir James Yeo 
most military men agreed ; and it 
is even said that, after the defeat 
of the flotilla, the officers were of 
opinionthey could have taken Plats. 
burgh; and that they obeyed sir G, 
Prevost’s orders for a retreat with 
reluctance and murmutinog. 

Nor was this the only misfor- 
tune which attended our troops 
towards the close of the campaign 
on the frontiers of Canada ; for the 
garrison of Fort Erie on the 17th 
of September made a sortie, in 
which we lost 800 men; and in 
consequence of this sortie general 
Drummond was under the necessity 
of commencing a retreat, in which 
he was followed and harassed by 
the American army.—As soon as 
the winter set in, the enemy eva- 
cuated Fort Erie; and the cam- 
paign terminated, certainly without 
any ground being gained, or any 
decisive advantages being reaped, 
on either side, but with the cha- 
racter and confidence of the enemy 
greatly raised, and ours propor 
uonally depressed. 

Great expectations were at one 
time formed, of a very large ship 
which had been constructed upon 
the lakes, mounting 100 guns; 
but the season of the year was 80 
far advanced before she was com 
pleted, that no other advantage 
was derived, but that of blockad- 
ing the enemy’s squadron in Sac 
kett’s harbour, and gaining the 
mastery of the lake on which it 
stands, at a period when that mas 
tery could be of no service.—We 
shall now turn our attention to Uie 
circumstances and results of our 


landings on different parts of the 
coasts 
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coasts of the United States; and we 
shall first notice the landing which 
was effected on the most northern 


them. 
ene river is about 80 
miles S. W. of the Passamaquoddy, 
which forms the barrier between 
the United States and the British 
vince of New Brunswick. At 


the mouth of the latter river we 


took possession of some smallislands; 
and after this, lieutenant-general 
dr J. Sherbrooke and rear-admiral 
Griffith, who commanded the land 
and sea forces on this station, de- 
termined to push their attack as 
far as the Penobscot. ‘To this they 
were more especially determined 
from the intelligence which they 
received, that the John Adams 
frigate had taken refuge by run- 
ning 27 miles up that river to Ham- 
den, where she had landed her guns 
and lay under their protection. On 
the 26th of August, therefore, a 
combined sea and land force under 
the command of these officers set 
sail for Halifax on this determina- 
tion. On the Ist of September they 
reached the town and fort of Cas- 
tine, built on a peninsula on the 
eastern side of the Penobscot. The 
officer commanding this fort hav- 
ing blown up the magazine, and 
fled with the troops composing its 
garrison, it was immediately occu- 
pied by the British general, who 
sent forward a regiment to secure 
the town of Belfast on the western 
bank, while a body of picked men 
amounting to 700, supported by 
the boats of the expedition, ascended 

river towards Hamden. Here 
they bivouacked during the night 
under an incessant rain; notwith- 
sanding which, on the following 
day they pushed on to attack an 
mee double their numbers, and 
ie BY posted in front of the 

M with rising grounds on both 
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his flanks, strengthened with can- 
non. The British troops charged 
up the hill, and took possession of 
the guns, while some rockets from 
the boats completed the confusion 
of the enemy. 

Before the boats got within good 
gun-shot of the battery thrown up 
to defend the frigate, the Ameri- 
cans abandoned its defence and set 
fire to her, and she was totally de- 
stroyed ; while the troops that were 
stationed at the other battery ran 
away with great precipitation the 
moment our troops ascended the 
hill. The pursuit continued as far 
as the town of Bangor; where some 
of the inhabitants who had not 
fought, but pretended to fight, at 
Hamden, threw off the military 
character, and as magistrates, &c, 
made an unconditional surrender 
of the town. Shortly after this the 
American general Blake with 191 
troops also surrendered, and were 
admitted to their parole. During 
these operations, another body of 
British troops, to the number of 
700, were marched up the eastera 
bank of the river about 18 miles 
to Buxton; but the destruction of 
the frigate and the dispersion ot 
the enemy’s troops in that quarter 
being fully effected, the British 
force was withdrawn from Bangor, 
Belfast, and Buxton to Castine, 
where the head quarters of sir J. 
Sherbrooke were fixed. The only 
fort between the Penobscot and the 
Passamaquoddy is that of Machias, 
which it was originally intended tae 
have attacked first; but the at- 
tempt against Hamden was con- 
sidered as preferable, from the ne- 
cessity of taking or destroying the 
frigate, This object however hav- 
ing been accomplished, no time was 
lost in dispatching another body 
of troops against Machias, where 
they landed without opposition - 
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the 10th of September, and after 
a most fatiguing night march took 

ssession of the fort without loss. 
Wis capture was followed by the 
capitulation of the American gene- 
ral Brewer, commanding the troops 
in that neighbourhood ; who con- 
sidering the situation of the country 
between the Penobscot and Pas- 
samaquoddy to be such as to pre- 
clude the hope of adequate protec- 
tion by the United States, engaged, 
in the name of himself and his 
troops, not to serve against the 
British during the war. 

The British general afterwards 
declared the ‘country on the Pe- 
nobscot, as far as he had conquered 
it, a part of the territory of his 
majesty in America, ‘This step in 
many points of view was very im- 
politic ; since to declare any ter- 
ritory as essentially and perma- 
nently attached to the conqueror, 
of which he has only gained atem- 
porary possession, can only serve to 
erpose his weakness when he is 
compelled to give it up, and to 
irritate the enemy. It was said 
that the territory of which we 
rained possession was necessary for 


. 


> purpose of an Open and direct 
mmunication between Canada 
and Ne ay Brunswick :—but as it 
isto the Americans of little ' alhe, 
i might t have been obtained, in the 
event of peace, ior an equivalent ; 
whereas they were not likely to 
perm it the disgrace of having it 
forced from them, of howe ver litile 
real value it m ght be to them. 
The expedition against the 
southern, or rather the middle, 
states of America, it was deter- 
mined, should be on a larger scale, 
and should, if successful, not only 
amply retaliate the devastations of 
theenemy inCanada, but strike such 
terror into them as would induce 


them totally to desert Mr. Maddi- 


“~ - © 


ad 


son, and compel him to make peace, 
The land forces employed on this 
expedition were under the com. 
mand of major-general Ross, and 
the sea forces under the command 
of admir: il Cochrane : these officers 
determined to disembark the army 
at the village of Benedict, on the 
right bank of the Patuxent, forthe 
purpose of co.oper: ating with reare 
admiral Co ckburn in an attack en 
the enemy's floulla under the com- 
mand ot commodore Barney. Ad. 
miral Cochrane landed the marines 
on the lett bank of the river at the 
place where he understood the 
flotilla to be, and directed the 
troops t attack on the land side, 
to draw off the attention of such 
of the enemy’s forces as might be 
stationed there for its detence: he 
himself proceeded with his boats, 
and soon descried the broad pendant 
of commodore Barney in the head- 
most vessel, and the remainder of 
the Aotilla extending in a long line 
astern of her. ‘The British boats 
advanced to them as rapidly as 
possible. But on approaching them 
commodore Barney’s vessel was dis- 
covered to be on hire, and she very 
soon atterwards blew up. ln pact, 
they were all abandoned, and on 
fire, with trains to their magazines; 
so that out of the 17 vessel: which 
composed the flotilla, i6 were 
blown to atoms and the 17th was 
captured, The British also burnt 
13 merchant vessels that had been 
ying under the protection of the 

lotilla, and bron; ghe off a consider- 
able quantity of tobacco. 

As soon as this success was ac- 
complished, major-general Ross and 
admiral Cochrane resolved to pro 
ceed againgg Washington, the 
pital of the United States, from 
which they were dis tant only 16 
roles. They accord! u aly yeached a 


village about 5 miles trom this city 
without 
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githout” opposition, Or indeed per- 
ceiving any enemy. Here however 
Raawered the enemy strongly 

ted on the opposite side of the 
river on very commanding heights, 
formed into two lines, his advance 
occupying a fortified house, which 
with artillery covered the bridge 
over the eastern branch of the river, 
across which it was necessary for 
eur troops to pass. The position 
of the enemy was defended by ar- 
tillery and riflemen, and a broad 
road leading to Washington ran 
through it. The attack was made 
with so much impetuosity, that the 
fortified house was shorty carried, 
the enemy retiring to the higher 
nds. The enemy’s left was next 
attacked ; and the fourth regiment 
pressing on his right at the same 
time, he abandoned his guns. His 
first line afterwards giving way, 
was driven on the second; which 
yielding to the irresistible attack 
of the bayonet, and the well di- 
rected discharge of the musketry, 
got into conf:sion and fled, leaving 
the British masters of the field. 
Theenemy’s retreat was so precipi- 
tate that very few prisoners could 
be made, especially as they were 
acquainted with the country, and 
the British troops had been greatly 
fatigued previous to the engage- 
ment. The army of the enemy 
amounted to about 9000 men, and 
Was under the command of gencral 
Winder : it was composed of troops 
drawn from Baltimore and Penn- 
wlvania. The artillery was under 
the command of commodore Bar- 
my (who had previously com- 
manded the flotilla), The whole of 


Ras well as th : 
¢ commodore, wa 
taken oes 


— on complete success gene- 
= oss halted his army for a short 
~2¥ and then marched upon 

smmgton. He reached that eity 
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at eight o’clock at night. As he con- 
sidered it of consequence to com- 
plete the destruction of the public 
buildings with the least possible de- 
lay, he immediately set fire to and 
consumed the capitol, including the 
senate-house and house of repre- 
sentatives ;—the arsenal; the dock- 
yard ; treasury ; war-office; presi- 
dent’s palace ; rope-walk ; and the 
great bridge across the Potowmack. 
In the dock-yard, a frigate nearly 
ready to be launched and a sloop 
of war were consumed. The two 
bridges leading to the city over the 
eastern branch of the river had 
been destroyed by the enemy, under 
the apprehension of an attack from 
that quarter. 

As soon as the object of the ex- 
pedition was thus accomplished, 
general Ross determined, before any 
larger force of the enemy could be 
assembled, to withdraw his troops ; 
amd he succeeded in reimbarking 
them without loss or molestation. 

‘The destruction of Washington 
made a great impression not only 
in England and America, but also 
in France and other parts of Eu- 
rope. In England, the intelligence 
at first was received with great 
exultation: the capital of America 
had been destroyed; Mr. Maddi- 
son, who was present at the destruc- 
tion of it, had witnessed the bra- 
very of British troops, and how 
unequal the Americans were to 
contend with them, even on their 
own territory, and in defence of the 
capital of their republic. We had 
thus signally triumphed ; and we 
had'taught the Americans that they 
would not be suffered to ravage 
and destroy with impunity. But 
the greatest advantage expected 
from our success at Washington 
was, that it would compel Mr. Mad- 
dison to make peace, as he would 
now become so very unpopular, 
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that he would have the alternative 
either of resigning or putting an 
end to the war. Such were the 
first impressions which the intelli- 
ence of this event created in Eng- 
d. But these soon gave way to 
others of a different description : it 
was considered that Washington 
was only nominally the capital of 
the United States; that even if one 
of the large towns, New York or 
Philadelphia for instance, had been 
destroyed, it would not have creat- 
ed so great a sensation as the capi- 
tal of any European hingdom ; as 
the different states of America can- 
not look on any one town in the 
same light as the inhabitants of 
England or France do with regard 
to London or Paris. But it was 
urged that Washington,—the city 
named after the greatest man which 
America had produced, the man 
who had obtained for them their 
independence ;-——the city towards 
which they looked forward as on 
some future day likely to rival in 
extent and splendour the most cele- 
brated and ancient of the capitals 
ot Europe,—being thus destroyed, 
must be felt as a great evil and ine 
dignity by the Americans.—Still 
the question arises, whether it was 
more hkely that the feelings to 
which its destruction gave rise, 
would be advantageous or disad- 
vantageous to us; whether the un- 
popularity of Mr, Maddison and 
the war would not be diminished, 
instead of increased, by this event. 
Besides, Britons began to reflect, 
that there could not be much glory 
or even honour in destroying the 
public buildings of a city ; and that 
the officers and troops which had 
done so much in the peninsula 
could not possibly add to their 
character by the destruction of 
Washington. 
The plea of retaliation has al. 


ready been considered generally , 
and as it respects Washington it js 
not more delensible than when con. 
sidered in a general point of view. 
The enemy had burnt York and 
some other places in Canada. I» 
consequence of this, a correspond. 
ence took place between the Ame. 
rican secretary and our com. 
mander-in-chief, in the course of 
which the former defended the de- 
struction of some of the towns, on 
the plea that it was necessary for 
the purposes of the war, and there. 
fore justifiable according to the 
rules and usages of war: the othe: 
acts of devastation, he said, had 
been committed contrary to the 
orders or wishes of the American 
government, and would be inquir- 
ed into. It may be admitted that 
this statement is not satisfactory ; 
and yet it may be lamented that 
we stained our character by the de- 
struction of Washington. 

It was soon too apparent, that 
we had served instead of injured 
the cause of Mr. Maddison by the 
destruction of the American capi- 
tal; for all parties of the United 
States jomed in reprobating it: and 
though they still censured the pre- 
sident for. involving them in a wat, 
and thought his mode of conduct- 
ing it was reprehensible ; yet their 
patriotism was more powerful than 
their party feelings ; and their ha- 
tred of the British, produced by 
the destruction of Washington, got 
the better of their coco of Mr. 
Maddison. He soon perceived this, 
and took advantage of it by 
having recourse to such measures 
as he would not have ventured 
upon while his unpopularity was 
at its height. 

On the continent of Europe, and 
in France in particular, our pro- 
ceedings at Washington were r- 
preseaced as barbarous in the ¢1- 

treme. 
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treme: The French were avowedly 
friendly to the Americans, and 
wished them success; and they 
hated us. Indeed we} ought to 
know that our commercial pro- 

ity, our maritime ascendancy, 
and the manner in which we exer- 
cise it, and latterly our successes 
by land, have raised against us an 
unpleasant feeling, which instead 
of being counteracted is augment- 
ed by the consideration of what 
we have done for Europe, and 
for France in particular. ‘To na- 
tions, the debt of gratitude is not 
very pleasant, especially when it is 
conferred with too many displays 
of its importance. These things we 
should recollect, and also be im- 


pressed with the truth, that it is 


only by conducting ourselves with 
moderation, and with the strictest 
wgard to honour and justice, that 
Wecan expect to be tolerated for 
our great supremacy over the rest 
Urope, in respect to Our com- 
mercial, naval, and military im- 
portance, 
_ After the destruction of Wash- 
ington, the state of the tides and 
the winds not rendering it safe 
mmediately to proceed out of the 
peake to act on the precon- 
certed plans of the expedition, it 
was thought adviseable to alarm 
the enemy in the direction of Balti- 
more. The troops and vessels 
Were accordingly moved into the 
psco: the former were landed 
thirteen miles from Balti- 
more, On the 12th of September 
they advanced along a peninsula, 
which was found to be strongly en- 
» but its very soon 
entrenchments. At this 
Moment, general Ross, “ in the 
fone sof the field over active and 
rw and in his devotion to 
our of his country, and to 
— of his troops, un- 
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fortunately too heedless of his per- 
sonal security, exposed himself to 
the aim of the enemy’s riflemen, 
and fell glorious and lamented.” 
As soon as he perceived that he 
was wounded, he fell into the arms 
of a brother officer, crying “ Send 
immediately for colonel Brooke,” 
The colonel attended, and received 
his instructions ; and the general, 
having discharged this last duty to 
his country, exclaimed “ My dear 
wife!”’ and dropped senseless. But 
the blood of the brave was not shed 
in vain; the spirit of Ross went 
forth before his faithful followers, 
striking terror into the enemy, and 
insuring to the English standard a 
repetition of former victories, Co- 
lonel Brooke pushed on the ad- 
vance to within five miles of Balti- 
more, where he encountered 6000 
infantry and several hundred ca- 
valry. To attack them at all points, 
to break and disperse thc4a in every 
direction, to put 1,000 men hors de 
combat, to take two pieces of can- 
non, and a considerable number of 
prisoners, all this was but the work 
of fifteen minutes. A complete 
and glorious victory was thus ob- 
tained, and our little army slept on 
the field of battle. ‘The next morn- 
ing (the 13ih) it advanced to 
within a mile and a half of Balti- 
more. The town was strongly de- 
fended by art and nature; and be- 
tween 15 and 20,000 men, with a 
large train of artillery, were ranged 
in the redoubts which covered it. 
Notwithstanding this, colonel 
Brooke, with his 4,000 men, would 
probably have succeeded in the 
night attack which he had plan- 
ned against it; but it was found 
that the enemy had so blocked 
up the entrance to the harbour 
by sinking ships in the channel, that 
our squadron was unable to ad- 
vance sO us to support the military, 
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and under these circumstances it 
was justly deemed prudent to de- 
sist from an attack on the town. 
By retiring leisurely, it was hoped 
that the enemy might have been 
drawn from his entrenchments. 
On the 14th and 15rh, therefore, 
the troops marched gently to the 
place off embarkation: but the 
action of the 13th had afforded the 
prudent heroes of Baltimore a suf- 
ficient lesson. They did not dare 
to venture beyond their redoubts ; 
and the British army, taking with 
it 200 prisone:s, being persons of 
the best families in the city, re-em- 
barked without the smallest moles- 
tation. Thus, excepting the mere- 
ly accidental (but much: lamented ) 
loss of general Ross, the expedi- 
tion against Baltimore appears to 
have been attended with very bril- 
Nant success, ‘The victery of the 
13th was most henourable to our 
arms. It Was obtained at the ex- 
pense of not more than 290 men 
put ors de comiat on our side ; 
whilst the enemy, though strongly 
entrenched, lost 1000. He was, 
besides, compelled to sink upwards 
of 20 vessels in various parts of the 
harbour, to remove almost the 
whole of the private property out 
of the town, to concentrate his mi- 
litary force from the neighbouring 
states, to burn a valuable rope-walk 
and several public butldings, and 
harass and alarm the whole sur- 
rounding country. 

Besides these advantages against 
Washington and Baltimore, an- 
other expedition was also sent, 
usider-captain Gordon, up the river 
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Potomack, against Alexandria: he 
made himself master of this popu. 
lous town, after having compelled 
the enemy to blow up Fort Wash. 
ington; but in descending the 
river, his men were expose: during 
the space of twenty-three days te 
most incredible fatigue, while the 
squadron was incessantly followed 
by harassing parties on shore. 
Soon after this expedition and 
that against Baltimore were ter. 
minated, the season of the year 
compelled our . commanders to 
abandon the plan of harassing the 
coasts of the United States. 
Having thus brought to a close 
our account of the military and 
naval operations against the Ame. 
ricans, it is impossible not to re- 
flect again, how inadequate they 
were, in their results, to the mean: 
which we possessed, and the expec- 
tations which we had formed ; and 
this disappointment fell the more 
heavily, on account of the contempt 
with which we were accust. med to 
treat the enemy, and also on ate 
count of the glory which we had so 
lately gained against a much more 
celebrated foe. Both these circum- 
stances iyfused into the minds of a 
large portion of the British nation 
a vindictive wish, that our govern 
ment would not make peace with 
the United States till they had 
been beaten, and we had thus te- 
deemed our naval and military 
character. That the British gover 
ment were actuated by more ho- 
nourable feelings, as well as by 
sounder policy, will appear from 
the details of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Measare from the Pres‘dent to the Congress, after the Destruction of Washing. 


toa—il5 Co nients a 


Mode in which Britain carried on the War—Triumphs 


of ihe American Army—Expenses of the War-—Finances—Report of the 


Comm 


itiee Of Ways and Means on the Finances-—Proposed Taxes—Re- 


marks cn them, as pointing out the Progress which the United States have 
wade in various Manufactures—Letter of the Secretary of War to the Mili- 
tare Committee—Bill for a Conscription—Negotiations at Gheni— Remarks 


on the Points in Dis} ule—~—Peace con 


HE senate and house of re- 
presentatives having been 
asembled at Washington, Mr. Ma- 
dison transmitted to then a mes- 
te the fallowing purport : 

He began by adverting to the 
negotiations which were then going 
on at Ghent, berween the British 
and American commissioners ; the 
result of these was not yet known. 
That thee might terminate in bring- 
ing about peace, was perhaps to be 
vapretrd from the repeal of tiie 
orders of council and the general 
pacification of Europe; which with- 
drew the necessity on which im- 
pressments from American vessels 
Were practised, But, on the other 
‘band, as Great Britain had refused 
the mediation of the emperor of 
Russia ; had delayed giving effect 
to its proposal of a direct neyotia- 
ton; and above all had carried on 
the war in a manner unusual and 
unjastified by the laws and usages 
of civilised nations, the greater pro- 
bability seemed to be that peace 
Would not be restored to the two 
countries, The violence with which 

at Britain carried on the “war 
ayunst America, he ascribed to 
rs Circumstances; in the first 
man that the great contest in 
; go terminated without any 

DF given to its overgrown 
overbearing power; and se- 

to her now possessing im- 
means of war, with which 
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she still cherished the hope of being 
able to disturb the tranquillity of 
the world, forgetting the fate of 
that victim to ambition, whom she 
had so mainly contributed to sa- 
crifice, 

Mr. Madison next adverted to 
our invasions of the coasts of the 
United States, and our destruction 
of the public buildings, &c. at 
Washington; he also accused us 
of the destruction of private pros» 
perty. ‘Lhis accusation was repell- 
ed on this side the water as totaily 
unfounded ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that even the official ae- 
count of the destruction of Wash- 
ington, and the attack on Balti 
more and Alexandria, expressly 
mentions that a great deal of to- 
bacco was brought away, which 
must have been private property. 
We are therefore afraid that Mr, 
Madison approached the truth, 
when he said that our successes at 
Washington &c. had more effect in 
distressing individuals and in dis 
honouring our arms, than in pros 
moting any object of legitimate 
warfare. 

He next adverts to what he calls 
the triumphs of the American arms 
and amongst these he somewhat 
improperly classes the batile at the 
falls of Niagara, and the attack on 
Baltimore: to other events of the 
campaign he adverts with less equie 
vocal foundation as proofs ¢f the 
Y2 suc 
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successes of the Americans; and 
he particularly dwells on several 
events as proving beyond dispute, 
that their soldiers had very greatly 
improved in skill and discipline 
since the warcommenced. On the 
Lakes, he observes, the great exer- 
tions for the sonnnenl of them 
have been well repaid on lake On- 
tario: on lake Champlain, the 
whole of the British ships had been 
captured. The war on the ocean 
had not been so signally successful 
to the Americans as informer years ; 
batit had been equally honourable: 
the capture of the Essex had taken 
place under circumstances ctedit- 
able to the bravery of the com- 
mander and her crew. With par- 
ticular exultation he refers to the 
success of the American privateers, 
not only as having by the cap- 
ture considerably injured British 
commerce, but also, by bringing 
their rich prizes into the Ameri- 
can ports, “ contributing thus, with 
other proofs, to demonstrate the 
incompetency and the illegality of 
a blockade, the proclamation of 
which had been made the pretext 
for vexing and discouraging the 
commerce of neutral powers with 
the United States.” 

The next subject of Mr. Madi- 
son’s speech relates to the expenses 
which had been incurred in carry- 
ing on the war. Great bodies of the 
militia had been taken into the ser- 
vice of the public defence ; and in 
order to render this defence more 
teconomical, he recommended to 
congress immediate measures tor 
filling the ranks of the regular 
army, and such changes in the 
system of the militia as might give 
to it all the requisite energy and 
sufficiency. 

Hie neat adverts to the state of 
the finances: the moneys received 
ito the treasury during the nine 
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months ending the 1 Sthof June 1814 
amounted to 32 millions of dollars, 
of which 11 millions were the pro- 
ceeds of the public revenue, and 
the remainder derived from loans. 
The disbursements for public ex, 
penditures during the same period 
exceed $+ millions of dollars, and 
left in the treasury on the first of 
July nearly five millions of dollars, 
It would be necessary to provide 
large sums to meet the demands 
during the remainder of the pre- 
sent year, authorised by congress : 
in consequence of this, it would be 
necessary that the subject of the 
supplies both of money and men 
should be taken up with the least 
possible delay. Mr. Madison ac- 
knowledged that the situation of the 
American States cailed for the 
greatest efforts ; since their enemy 
was powerful in men and money, 
on the land and on the water ; and 
availing himself of fortunate circum. 
stances, he was aiming a deadly 
blow at their growing prosperity, 

erhaps at their national existence. 
Trend such an enemy, hostility in 
its greatest force and worst forms 
might be looked for. ‘¢ The Ameri- 
can people will face it with the 
undaunted spirit which, in their 
revolutionary wars, defeated his 
unrighteous projects: his threats 
and his barbarities, instead of dis- 
may, will kindle in every bosom 
an indignation not to be extinguish- 
ed but in the disaster and expul- 
sion of such cruel invaders. In 
prov ding the means necessary; the 
nat * nal Jegislator will not distrust 
theenlightened patriotism of hiscon- 
stituents.’— We have seen them 
every where give their taxes, direct 
and indirect, with the greatest 
promptness and alacrity: we have 
seen them rushing with enthusias™ 
to scenes where danger and duty 
call ; and, offering their blood, ics 
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‘ve the surest pledge that no other 

tribute will be withheld.” ' 
The message concluded with 
stating, that America had not de- 
clared war tll nearly 1000 of her 
yessels had been captured and se- 
veral thousands of her seafaring 
citizens impressed ; and until a final 
declaration had been made by the 
government of Great Britain, that 
her hostile orders against their com- 
merce would not be. revoked, but 
on conditions as impossible as un- 
iyst. The United Staies, on the con- 
‘wary, had manifested on every oc- 
casion, and in every proper mode, 
a sincere desire to meet the enemy 
on the ground cf justice; while 
this circumstance, and their resolu- 
tion todefend their belovedcountry, 
and to oppose the enemy’s perse- 
vering hostility with all theirenergy, 
still retaining an undiminished dis- 
position towards peace on honour- 
able terms, must carry with it the 
good wishes of the impartial world, 
and the best hopes of support from 
anomnipotent and kind providence. 
That part of the message of the 
president which related to finances 
was relerred to a committee of ways 
and means, who made their report 
inthe course of the same month. 
It begins by stating that the re- 
sources for carrying on the war 
must consist in taxes, loans, and 
meal notes. .With respect to 
# Hirst, they could not be collect- 
edin time to meet the immediate 
cemands of the war; as to loans, 
areliance on them, under the cire 
“umstances of the country, must be 
ag and, if obtamed, the 
se ould be exorbitant. Trea- 
— therefore, must be had 
uf circulation, " hit 7 i ay pee 
catrent * mt be =“ 1 would kore 
States, At ry part of the United 
* «At present, the principal 
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banks in the middle states had stop- 
ped payment; while the notes of 
those banks which still were in 
credit would not pass out of the 
particular state where they were 
issued. In order to secure the cir- 
culation of the treasury notes, it 
would be proper to issue them in 
smallsums for theordinary purposes 
of society ;—to allow the holders to 
fund them, with an interest of 8 per 
cent. ;—to make them payable to 
bearer ;—to make them receivable 
in all payments for public lands and 
taxes ;—to pledge for the payment 
of the interest, so much of the in- 
ternal duties as shall be necessary. 
With regard to new taxes, the 
committee remarks that several 
manufactures, which had grown up 
in the United States, in consequence 
of the war having shut them out 
from foreign markets, were in such 
a flourishing condition that they 
would bear to be taxed; and with 
taxes on them, they propose to 
unite a pledge of the public faith 
for the continuance of the double 
duties till these taxes were re- 
pealed. ‘hey then give in the 
resolutions which they deeim necese 
sary: Ist, to continue the direct 
tax, and to increase it to 50 per 
cent.: 2d, to increase the duty on 
spirits by an additional duty of 
twélve and a half cent, on the gal- 
lon : $d, toadd 100 per cent. tothe 
duties on sales by auction: 4th, to 
add 50 per cent, to the duty on 
the conveyance of papers and lert- 
ters; and lastly, to impose a duty 
on different manufactured articles, 
The estimate of the amount of 
the proposed increase and of the 
new duties was 11,635,000 dollars ; 
while the revenue under the old 
system of taxation was only 
10,800,000: thus, at one stroke 
doubling the taxation. 
The list of the manufactured ar- 
> 2 ticles 
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ticles that it was proposed to tax, 
and the amount ot the tax laid on 
each article, give us some insight 
into the progress of manufactures 
in the United States: trom this list 
it appears that the manufacture of 
hats isin a flourishing condition ; 
the amotint of the ‘duties to be 
levied on them is 600,000 dollars : 
the next article points out the im- 
pes ements which the United States 
} 


ave made in the manufacture of 


cotton: “ cotton-yarn, spun by the 
aid of machinery, worked by steam 
or water, 400,000 spindles at 25 
tents, 100,000 doilars.’—The va- 
rious manufactures of leather are 
calculated to consume 18 million 
pounds; and ecyen the manufac- 
ture of goat and sheep skins to re- 
semble Spanish leather, appears 
to be so far advanced as to be able 


to bear a tax. The next class of 


Manutactures taxed are those ot 
iron ; viz. 300,000 tons of pig-iron, 
100,000 tons of cast-iron, LOO,GOO 
tons of bar-iron. The quantity of 
beer, de and porter manufactured 

J taxed is estimated at 6,000,00K 

} 


at 

c ars Phe rext article of taxa- 
tion is a singular ont: it 1s called 
the furniture tax; eacludine beds, 
bit 1 furniture, ¢ irpets and cur- 
tans of dot mestic manufacture 3 and 
also all furniture which on the 
whale is not of the value of LOO 
dollars. ‘The estimate of this tax 
is made on a supposition that the 
United mtates contain S00, OOU fa- 
milies ; of which there are 259,000 
exempt, as possessing less than 200 
doll lars worth ; 300,000 families, 
who posse between LOO and 400 
dellars; 100,000 who POSsess be- 
tveen 100 and 500 : 75,0 0) who 
vossess between 600 and 1000; 
25,000 who possess hetw cen 1OOO 
and 1500; 15,000 wh possess be. 
tween 1500 and 2000; 10,000 
who possess between 2000 and 


i 


3000; 10,090 who possess between 
3000 and 4000; the same number 
who possess between 4600 and 
‘4 eo & }, no . = 

6 0 , SOOO K 0 1% ¢ ‘ . een 
6000 and 9060; and Lo 0 whe pose 
sess furniture worth above 9009 
dollars, The next im; ortent arti. 
oe ae Ore 

Cie is paper, WoIch however ss taxed 
only to the amount of “0, (4) dol- 
. “4 rr . . . 
lars. The number of vats is esti. 
mated at YOOO. Nails made by 
machinery appear to be ot cone 
siderable consequence, «as their 
weight is estimated at 20 million 
poun ids, and they ure taxed at one 


cent per pou vd. ‘T} he number of 


gold watches is estimated at 
250,000 : of silver ones at the same 
number; and of playing cards at 
400,000 packs. 

Atter the tin =" the nextol ‘ect 
which engage d the atten tion of the 
American government was the 
state of the army: an militar§ com 
mittee was formed for this purpose, 
and on the 17th of QCctober th 
secretary at War gi ssed a letter 


to them respecting the cetecis of 


the militar) c > etapa ; im 


/ 


estublishment thenexisting,amount. 


me to 62.448 men, should be pree 
‘ ; 


w! r h he prop osed th: Vitie Har 


served and made con ete with 
the least pe ssibie delay : thala pets 
manent force, Consists ai a 
40,000 men, In addition, §! 
rutsed for the celerce of the cilies 
and frontiers; that the corps of 
en; gineers be enlarged ; and that 
the ordnance department beamend- 
ed, This Jetter was accompanied 
with explanatory observations 
which detailed a plan of a still more 
formidable description, |! AUL 
m enting the military force ( ¥ 
Unitea States. In th. servaticns 
there were several rem: kible pase 
sages: nt wasd stinctly stured, that 
wt the United States sacriiiced any 
rij ght, or made any dishonot urable 
manna 
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concession to Britain, the spirit of 
the nation would be broken, “ Phe 
United States must relinquish no 
rights, or perish in the struggle ; 
there is no intermediate ground to 
rest On. A concession on one 
int leads directly to the surrender 
ofeveryother.” “To brin g the war 
to an honourable termimation, we 
must not be content with defending 
ourselves. Diilerent feelmgs must 
be touched and apprehensions ex- 
cited in the British government.” 
“Tt cannot be doubted that it ts in 
the power of the United States to 
expel the British forces from this 
continent,’ From this view of the 
subject, the secretary at war con- 
cluded it would be necessary to 
bring into the field next campaign 
not less than 100,000 regular 
troops, 

For this purpose a bill was 
brought into congress, entitled An 
act to provide for filling the ranks 
of the regular army by classifying 
the free white male population of 
the United States: the first section 
ofthis act directs, that all the white 
male inhabitants between 18 and 
45 be classed—classes of 25 in each 
to be made under the authority of 
the assessors of the Unired States : 
where there are no assessors, under 
marshals; both of whom are to 
be boutd under penalty to com, 
plete the classification in a given 
time: each class to furnish ene 
able-bodied man between 18 and 
$5, to serve during the war; to be 
delivered over to the assessor or 
matshals, and by them to be de- 
livered over to the’United States’ 
ollicers authorized to receive him : 
the marshals and assessors were to 
stermine the. precincts of each 
6438, so that the property in each 

von shall be as nearly equal as 
possible ; in case of failure, each 
PASS to pay a penalty; andiif this 

; an 
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was not paid in a certain number 
of days, it was to be collected frong 
the taxable inhabitants of the di- 
strict in proportion to property real 
and personal: the marshals and 
assessors were to act under the div 
rection of the presiden: of the United 
States. Any person aggrieved by 
excessive valuations may appeal in 
the manner as with respect to the 
direct taxes ;=the money accruing 
from the penalties to be employed 
by the secretary of war to recruit 
the armies. The last section pro- 
vides that any five white male in- 
habitants, being liable to military 
duty, who shall furnish a soldier 
between 1S and 45 during the war, 
shall be exempt from military duty 
during the war. 

Whatever objections may be 
made to this bill, as enacting regu- 
lations for raising men, which very 
strongly resembled the conscription 
of France, it must be acknowledged 
that the very proposing it was a 
proof that the president fel: him- 
self strong, and that his popularity 
instead of having been diminished 
had been increased by the events 
of the war, Sul, if this war had 
been in accordance with the sin- 
cere and zealous opinion of the in- 
habitants of the United States, it 
seems reasonable tS suppose that 
they would have stepped forward 
as volunteers in detence of their 
country : the whole number pre- 
posed to be raised by this bill was 
only 100,000, not more than one- 
fourth of the volunteers who 
Great Britain said offered their ser- 
vices during the revolutionary war 
with France. 

Buc events were taking plice at 
Ghent, which rendered it extremely 
probable that there would be no 
necessity for carrying into effec: the 
regulations of this bill On the 
8th of August the British and 


American 
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American commissioners met at 
this city: the former were lord 
Gambier, Mr. Goulbour, one of 
the under secretaries of state for 
the colonial department, and Dr. 
Adams. The American comm. ission- 
ers were John Quincy Adams, J. 
A. Baynard, H. Clay, Jolin Rus. 
sel, and Albert Gallatin. At their 
first meeting the Bruish commis- 
sioners gave in £ list of the subjects 
im which it appeared to them that 
difference of opinion would arise 
between the American conmis- 
sioners and themselves: these w ere, 

1. The foretble seizure of mari- 
ners frem on board merchant ships 
on the high seas, and in connec- 
tion with it the right of the king of 
Great Britain to the allegiance of 
all his native subjects, 

2. That the peace be extended 
to the Indian allies of Great Bri- 
tain; and that the boundary of their 
territory be definitely marked out, 
asa permanent barrier between the 
dominions of Great Britain and the 
United States. An arrangement 
on this subject to be a sine gud non 
Of a treaty of peace, 

S. A revision of the boundary 
line between the British and Ame- 
rican territories, with the view to 
prevent future uncertainty and 
dispute, 

The British commissioners re- 
quested information whether the 
American commissioners were in- 
structed to enter into negotiation 
on the above points? But before 
they desired any answer, they felt 
it right to communicate the inten- 
tions of their gavernment as to the 
Ni rth American nN Jeri s, VIZ. t} it 
the Britsh government did not in- 
tend to grant to the Unned States 
gratuitously, the privileges formerly 
granted by treaty to them, of fish- 
ate we hin the liraits of the British 
sovereiguty, and of using the shores 
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‘LOth of August, the British con 
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ef the British territories for pure 
poses connected with the fisheries, 

| At their next meeting, the Ame. 
rican commissioners stated, that 
upon the Ist and 3d points they 
were provided with instructi nss 
but not on the 2nd and 4th: that 
the American Rovernment had. Pp 
powted separate commissioners to 
treat with the Indiins for peace, 
They then presented further sub 
jects considered by their govern. 
ment as sunable for discussion: 
these were, 

1, A definition of block ude, and, 
as far as may be agreed, of other 
neutral and bellicerent rights, 

2. Certain claims of indemnity 
to individuals for captures and set 
zures preceding and subsequent to 
the war. 

8. They further stated, that there 
were various other points to which 
their instructions extended, which 
might with propriety be objects of 
discussion, etther in the negotiation 
of the peace, or in that of a treaty 
of commerce, which, in the case of 
a propitious termination ot the pre 
sent conferences, they wefe likewise 
authorized to conclude. That tor 
the purptse of facilitating the first 
and most essential object OF peice, 
they had discarded every subject 
which was not considered as pecu 
liarly connected with that, and pre- 
sented only those points which ap- 
peared to be immediately relevant 
to this negotiation. 

7 Ata subsequent mecting on the 
missioners endeavoured to persuace 
the American commissioners, that 
it would be desirable. that Me 
American government should give 
up many places, of which they were 
sull in possession, for the purpose 
of rendering the Jimits of Canada 
more precise and secure; but on 
this point the American comm 
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sioners. were immoveable :—the 
British commissioners also express- 
ed their surprise that no instructions 
had been given by the government 
of the United States, to treat at 
the congress of Ghent with respect 
to peace with the Indians. 

The most important as well as 
the most difficult points in dispute 
between Great Britain and the 
United States were undoubtedly 
those relating to the impressment 
of seamen out of American ships, 
and the practice of blockade. With 
respect to the first, it was alleged 
on the part of Britain, that every 
sate had a right to the allegiance 
and services of its own subjects ; 
and that such services and alle- 
giance could not be alienated by 
the individual. It was a well known 
fact, that many British seamen en- 
tered on board American ships. T'o 
these the British government claim- 
eda right; and if they were not 
given up by the American govern- 
ment, it claimed a right to search 
for them, and take them out of the 
American ships on board of which 
they were. ‘The American govern- 
ment, on the other hand, did not 
directly deny that a state had a 
right to the allegiance and services 
ot its subjects ; but they virtually 
denied that such allegiance and 
services could not be alienated ; 
wince they considered as citizens of 
the United States, and of course as 
ceasing to be subjects of the coun- 
sie they were born, all 
dene ‘eh a certain number of 
ae io ap states. But they also 
a oe A lat seamen, bond fide, 
countries, Are to the -laws of all 
i om ” merican citizens, were 

* oa of American 2 ; and 
seeis ¥ would not suffer their 
wuonal fag tobe insulted by search- 
mg their vessels on any pretext, 'n 


order to settle the difference with 
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respect to impressment, the prest- 
dent expressed his willingness to 
exclude all British seamen from 
the vessels of the United States; 
and even to exclude all British sub- 
jects, except ‘those already natura- 
lized; and also to surrender all 
British seamen deserting from Bri- 
tish vessels. This was certainly a 
fair proposition, if it could have 
been followed up with efficient 
practice; but it was well knowa 
that certificates of citizenship were 
easily obtained in the United States; 
and where these were shown, how 
was it to be determined, whether 
they were genuine or not? ‘Thead- 
mission of the president, however, 
Was important in another point of 
view ; as it distinctly iavelved an 
acknowledgement that every state 
has a right to the service and alle- 
giance of its subjects, and that such 
allegiance and services cannot be 
alienated. 

The question respecting block- 
ade was equally difficult: it ap- 
pears to us that. we have stretched 
this right beyond what justice and 
common sense as well as the usages 
of nations will warrant, and even 
beyond our own acknowledged 
principle : we admit that no block- 
ade is legal, except where it is sup- 
ported by a sufficient force :—but 
were even all the ships of the Bri- 
tish navy adequate to the efficient 
blockade of the immense extent of 
the sea coast of the United States? 
Certainly not ; and to call that a 
blockade, where the ports are only 
oceasionally and partially blocked 
up, seems to us a gross misapplica- 
tion of words! In fact, instead of 
issuing a proclamation, intimating 
to neutrals that we had blockaded 
all the coast of the United States, 
we ought to have expressly declar- 
ed, what was our intention and our 
practice, that we did not mean to 
pormat 
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946 BRITISH AND 


rmit neutrals to trade with the 

nited States. 

It would probably, therefore, have 
been impossible to have brought 
together the opinions of the British 
and American commissioners on 
these subjects, had not the peace 
which had taken place in Europe 
fortunately rendered their further 
discussion of no importance. Both 
governments, therefore, very wisely 

rreed to forgo points of dispute 
which could no longer be acted 


upon, and which by the return of 


peace had become mere abstract 
principles. 

The other subjects, of any im- 

rtance, were the admission of the 
Fodians to the treaty, and the fixing 
anew tronter to Canada. We cer- 
tainly asked a very improper thing, 
when we asked that the United 
States should not transgress on the 
Indian territory: in the course of 
events, the Indians must give place 
to the mbhabitants of the United 
States ; and it is desirable on every 
account that t¢ should be so. 

We may also SAY, that in the 
Gaurse of events Cunada must fall 
ito the possession of the United 
States ; and we even doubt whether 
this would be any serious evil,_— 
To those who consider colonies as 
very beneficial to the parent state, 
and their loss as weakening and 
injuring u to a great degree, we 
would cite what was the result of 
the loss of our American colonies: 
are not both we and they better far 
it? have we not less expense and 
more trade ?—~and ts it not probable 
that the same would be the case if 
we lost Canada ? Colonies always 
Bourish best when independent; and 
as the real benefit which the parent 
state derives from them ‘s derived 
from comiinerc with them, it is 
evident that tis benefit will be in- 
creased im proportion as they flou- 


rish, while the expense of maintains 
ing them will be done away, But 
to return to the mmediare point 
in dispute between Grea: Britain 
and the United States, with regard 
to Canada : it was not to be CX pects 
ed that the latter would cede any 
part of its own territory, at least 
without an equivalent, especially if 
they had any design against Ca. 
nada, and if this cession would 
make Canada more secure. 

The negotiations at Ghent were 
very protracted, and at last ter- 
minated rather unexpectedly in a 
pacitic manner. What brought 
about this termination is not well 
known: probably, on our side, the 
want of success, even after we had 
sent out reinforcements from the 
peninsula ; the enormous expense 
of sending out troops to Canada, 
and keeping them there; the cri- 
tical state of our finances; and the 
apprehension chat, if the war were 
not speedily terminated, some of 
the European powers might take 
the part of the United States, espe- 
cially on the subject of maritime 
rights, On the side of the United 
States, der government were dis 
posed to peace, principally on ac- 
count of the unpopularity of the 
president, the embarrassment ot 
their commerce and finances, and 
the devastation to which their coasts 
were exposed. ‘The terms of the 
treaty of peace (which was signed 
at Ghenron the 24th of December, 
ratified imniediately by the prince 
regent, and transmitted without de- 
lay to Washington, for the rauh- 
cation of the president) were as 
follows : ; 

1, All discussion of our matt 
time rights is waved on both sides. 

2. Mr. Madison does not imsist 
on our giving up the prizes cap 
tured in retaliation of the Berlin 


and Milan decrees, 
3, We 
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9, We leave our Indian allies as 
we found them in 1812. 

4. We give up all our conquests, 
and particularly the province of 

me, of which our commanders 
took anent possession by a 
solemn proclamation, and required 
from the inhabitants an oath of 
‘ gllegiance to his majesty. We are, 
however, permitted to retain the 
islands in Passamaquoddy bay, 
which were ours by the treaty of 
1783. 


HISTORY. 34? 
5, Commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed on both sides to determine 
whether there shall be any and what 
safe and practicable communica- 
tion between Quebec and Upper 
Canada, together with all other 
disputed questions of territory. 

6. Weare to be allowed the ey- 
clusive enjoyment of the right of 
fishing on our own coasts at News 
foundland, and of trading to eur 
own settlements in the East Indies. 
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DECEMBER 3], ISIS. 

R. chamberlain Clark, on ad- 

mitting sir Alexander Coch- 
rane to the freedom of the city, at 
his office in Guildhall, addressed 
him as follows :—* Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, I give you joy; and in 
the name of the right honourable 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons, of the city of London, in 
common council assembled, return 
you their unanimous thanks for the 
great skill and bravery which you 
displayed at the capture or destruc- 
tion of the Frencli fleet on the 6th 
day of February, 1806, and for the 
very eminent discipline preserved in 
the British fleet on that memorable 
day. A greeably likewise to a reso- 
lution of the court passed with the 
same unanimuty, you have been ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the me- 
tropolis of the British empire. And 
as afurther mark of the good opini- 
on this city entertains of your exem- 
plary conduct, I have the honour to 
present to you this sword.—-Many 
andeventful years have elapsed since 
oo Nga first attracted the no- 
tice of the court. The action which 
they have recorded has been suc- 
ceeded by services brilliant and im- 
+» Miho — of the islands 
ae ey -" " St. Croix, from 
prac 0 — ut now infatuated 
of Mass’ | e anes: the surrender 
. . anegalante, the capture of Mar- 


Unique, and of the ship d’Haut- 


a ee 


a 





poult : the destruction of the French 
frigates and stores under the batte- 
ries of Basseterre: and the surren- 
der of Guadaloupe : will hand down 
with honour the name of sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane to the latest poste- 
rity.”’——Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
in reply, expressed the high sense of 
gratification he felt for the distine 
guished honour done him by ‘the 
corporation of London in present- 
ing him with the freedom of its 
city, for which he begged leave to 
return his mcst sincere thanks; he 
received, also, he said, the sword 
voted to him with the most grate- 
ful feelings of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, assuring them that he should 
be ever ready to draw itin defence of 
his country ; and would transmit 
it to his children for the same 
honourable purpose. 


BRITISH NAVY- 
The total amount of ships is now 
1032 (including those in ordinary, 
repairing, &c.), of which there are 
in commission 116 sail of the line, 
20 from 60 to 44 guns, 157 frigates, 
110 sloops of war, 7 fire-ships, 199 
brigs, 40 cutters, 50 schooners— 
making the total in commission 
768, 
JANUARY, 1814. 


“© Windsor Castle, Jan. 1. 
“ His majesty’s bodily health con- 
tinues good, but his disorder is un- 


diminished.” 
(A 2) 8. The 
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8. The density of the a'masphere 
during the day, and the heavy fo: 
at night, during the whole ot las 
week, in London and many miles 
round, have been very remarkable, 
and occasioned several accidents. 
On Monday night, the mails and 
0) thet co; iches were de) ‘y ed unusy al- 
ly long, and proceede ‘don their way 
with great dificulty and danger. 
Many coaches were srampenen 
the York ul twice, near Wa 


r 
C 


ino } 

notwithstandme the wuard «a ad 
, , , ‘ 

passengers Walkeu to Keep it mn the 
~"s " a © " ‘ . , 

road, [are Maidenhead coach, on 


its return from town, on ‘Tuesday 
evening, missed the road, and was 


also ve { ed. A cd ug! t¢ r ot 


Mr. Grthibs a publican in Dept- 
ford, fell mte the Surrey canal and 
was drowned. Ons Tuesday nicht, 
a watchman in the partsh ol Muary- 
lebone fell down an area, and was 
found dead the next morning; and 
on “Thursday nig tht a seryeant of the 
West Kent militia garrisoned in the 
Tower, fell into ed river, and was 
drowned.—There has been no in- 
stance of such a fog as last week 


’ ’ + . 
perv: " . tiie me rOpolts, ealonaing 
S| 


many nities round, since the earth. 
quak 4 isbon in 17.45, when this 
country was vi by ato, which 
had not | cri ¢ qual 4 rucen Ty 
before, hasty ivht ¢ . On Sa. 
turday after . between two and 
{. uT, th ! CuUritv Was oreate t in 


it had been dur the day-time 
since the commencement, ard the 
% 
evening Was equal bad with 
that had preceded. Yesterday, how. 
ever, the fou disappeared, in cone 
sequence of an occasional change 
of the wind, 
s) 


2. This voval highness the prince 
Teechi 2 rived at Belvoir castle this 


day. ihe cuke of Rutland’s te- 
nants wid yeomen of the county 
We t wT rhe 5 fO mect the 


Peace, and i rmcd oi } rocession in 


al >. 





ae oe ae (January 


advance to the castle. The num. 
ber of persohs assembled between 
Denton and the seat of his erace 
the duke of Rutland was tn am 


It consisted of horse and foot, with 
females of interesting appearance, 
conducted by broth rs, mothers, and 


family connexions, wearing their 
best rustic attire, while others 

higher rank in society appeared in 
more fash ionable g: rb. ‘They came 


with the desien of drawing the 


} 1% 
wince 's carnage up the hill to the 


. | , 
‘ ) ’ rere a ts . i? o- 
‘ isthe, «i at ic ITO Y oO} at Yala y and 


c ’ 

respect, It was diilicult to prevent 
the completion of their wishes, 
which Was, however, denied, under 
the impression that accidents might 
] “rye }, tpi ened INjurIOUs t \ +} 7) 
dea ® Ate i 's ; we ‘ teu 
, ! "ey Ty 
good folks themselves.—The prince 
vas received by his grace of Rut. 


} 


\ 
, i. fxs 
land amic rTaroyal 


salute rom cane 
non on the batth ments of t! 4 castle. 
A shout of joy made by the specta- 
tors increased thesound of ordnance; 
at the same time the royal standard 
was proudly displayed on the Staun- 
ton t ety The du tke o! Rutland 
received the prince regent at the 
door « f the castle; but the key of 
Staunton tower, made of gold, and 


toy ccaTe works nehin. dee 

C7 4 a | LISTL \ y,ATHADSI he veeh? 
- 1 } : a oa lh, 

lis r< | to ie iii istrious at i} ui ¢ 

Girit\' inm@-TO IT), on after his arr 

’ ’ | 

\ i 9 ‘ Lcly } | i Cl tis i ,ve ‘ 

’ ’ . ‘ } 

‘ CV e b>} . li ‘ » y 4 ™ 

( et? of tie tT i i QO} 2 ae 


The chief strony-hotd of the castle 
; fence called Staun- 
ton-tower; the command of which 
is held by the f. amily of that name, 
in the manor of St. are Ny by tenure 
of castle-guard, by which they were 
ancien tly required to ap pear with 
soldiers for the defence of this strong 
post » in case of di inger; OT, if re- 
quired, to be called uponby the lord 
ot the castle, It has been the custom, 
when any of the roy al family ho- 


noured Belvoir castle with their pre- 
sence, 
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sence, for the chief of the Staunton 
family personally to appear and pre- 
sent the key of the strong-hold to 
such distinguished personage. This 
ceremony was performed by the 
rev. doctor, by virtue of his tenure, 
with an appropriate speech, to 
which the prince regent returned a 
most gracious reply. 

4. The day of festivity on occa- 
sion of the baptism of the intant 
marquis was also the birth-day of 
the duke, and was ushered in and 
marked accordingly. His royal 
highness rode again round the do- 
mains, and the duke of York took 
the diversion of shooting. The in- 
fant was baptized at six o’clock in 
the evening, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the great gallery, in 
the presence of the whole of the no- 
bility and gentry at the castle: the 
sponsors were the prince regent, 
and the duke of York; and the 
duchess dowager of Rutland, 
proxy for the queen. The noble 
nny soon after sat down to dinner. 
he health of the infant heir to the 
house of Rutland was drunk at the 
propasal of the prince. The duke 
oi Rutland returned thanks to the 
distinguished visitor with great 
feeling ; and his royal highness in 
reply assured the noble lord that he 
should never torget the respectful 
manner in which he had been ree 
ceived at Belvoir castle. The noble 
host then gave the health of the 
prince, which was received with 
enthusiasm, and succeeded by a 
dignified reply. Mr. Douglas, the 
duke’s butler, entertained the te- 
fantry with an oval cistern of 
punch containing 50 gallons, 
curious STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS, 

In Great Britain the number of 
mea capable of rising in arms en 
nee from 15 to 60 years of age, 


44.8 oi . , A> we ” 
ay 547, or about 4 in every 17 


6o¢cev RR. REN COC E SG. 
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There are about 90,000 marriages 
yearly, and of 63 marriages, 8 
only are observed to be without 
offspring, 

In Great Britain there die every 
year about 332,700; every month 
about 25,592; every week 6,398 : 
every day914, and every hour about 
40. 

The proportion of the deaths of 
women to that of men is as 50 to 
54. 

Married women live longer than 
those who are not married, 

In country places there are on 
an average 4 children born of each 
marriage ; in cities and large towns 
the proportion is 7 to every 2 
marriages. 

‘The married women are to all the 
female inhabitants of the country, as 
l to 3; and the married men to all 
the males as $ to 5. 

The number of widows is to that 
of widowers as $tol; but that of 
widows who re-marry to that of 
widowers, as 4 to 5. 

The number of old persons who 
die during the cold weather is to 
those who die during the warm 
season as 7 to 4 

Half of all that are born die be- 
fore they attain 17 years. 

‘Lhe number of twins is to that of 
single births as 1 to 65. 

‘The proportion of males born to 
that of females is as 26 to 25. 

The total of the male population 
of Gt. Britain in1801 was 5,450,292, 
and of females 5,492,354; whichis 
the proportion of 100 females to 
99 males. 

Taking the whole population of 
the metropolis, according to the ree 
cent enumeration, at 1,099,104, the 
proportion of males to females is as 
100 to 128. 

There are in Great Britain 
6,090,000 of males, and in Ireland 
2,000,000, of whom 807,000 were 
(A$ in 
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in 1812 in arms, thatis, in the pro- 
portion of one to ten. 

It appears, from tables, from 
1772 to 1787, that nearly one in 
eight, of all cases of insanity, are 
imputable to religious fanaticism. 


MURDER OF A BRITISH OFFICER IN 
SPAIN. 

The following letter was written 

by a gentleman in the Peninsula: 


“ Vivoria, Jon. 9, 1814. 

“ Sir,—An event has lately oc- 
curred at Vittoria likely to excite 
the most painful sensations at home, 
and which will place the character 
of our Spanish allies in a very un- 
favourable point of view, 

“ The honourable captain S. Gore, 
Hith regiment, an officer of the 
most amiable and engaging man- 
ners, of a disposition the most con- 
ciliating, and connected to some of 
the most distinguished noble families 
in Great Britain, has been inhuman- 
ly murdered in his own quarters, by 
a party of armed men acting under 
the authority of the magistracy. 
Between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, having proceeded 
to his house, and, it is said, re- 
fusing to show any authority, they 
had recourse to extreme acts of 
violence, seizing him by the collar 
and stabbing him in many places 
with bayonets. 

“ Having been rescued from the 
rufhans by his servant, although 
his sword was broken, and his pis- 
tol missed fire, yet he succeeded in 
driving them down stairs, and out 
ot tn onan but as he was endea- 
vouring to close the street door, a 
volley was fired, which wounded 
him mortally in two places. 

“If any thing is wanting to give 
a more horrible feature to this foul 
transaction, it will be found in the 
infamous and unfeeling efrontery 
of the civil magistrates, who have 


{Januarys 


written to the British commane¢ :nt, 
expressing their hope that the fate 
of this officer may bea warning to 
others, and endeavouring to justify 
this inhuman murder. 

“As it is provided by the new 
constitution of Spain, that a man’s 
house is his castle, which no one is 
at liberty to enter without his per. 
mission, except in two cases, viz, 
(on convictionof murderor treason), 
of neither of which was this officer 
guilty ; and as assassinations and 
other acts of violence, under cover 
of legal authority, are becoming 
very frequent, it becomes essentially 
necessary, to prevent further mis- 
chief, to bring the instigators and 
perpetrators of this barbarous mas- 
sacre to condign punishment.—It is 
but justice to the Spanish military 
officers, and indeed to almost all 
the respectable inhabitants of Vit- 
toria, to state, that they seem to 
regard this unjustifiable outrage 
with the deepest concern and re- 
rret,”” 

On the 4th of November last 
the Stroud mail-coach was robbed 
of a parcel containing Cirencester 
bank notes to the amount of 2,8004 
The robbery is supposed to have 
been committed when the coach 
was between Slough and London. 
Some time after, two of the stolen 
notes for 10d. each were presented 
for payment at Messrs. Masterman 
and Co. bankers, White Hart-court, 
they being the agents,in London of 
Messrs. Cripps, the Cirencester ban- 
kers. They were refused payment. 
In a short time after two notes for 
102. each, part of the stolen notes, 
were presented at the Cirencester 
bank by Mr, Mountain, a respect 
able attorney at Cirencester, whic 
were refused payment. Mr. Moun- 
tain said he was agent for Mr. Gil- 
bert Davis, a fishmonger, o% 


sloucester, and had received them 
ei 
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of him.—These notes, on compar- 
ing the dates and numbers, proved 
to be the same that were refused 
yment by Messrs. Masterman in 
an inquiry took place at 
Gloucester respecting Mr. Gilbert 
Davis having possession of these 
two notes, and also two others ; and 
on Mr. Gilbert Davis being taken 
before the mayor of Gloucester 
upon the business, the mayor held 
him to bail, to answer for the offence 
of having the stolen notes in his 
possession without being able to 
give a satisfactory account of how 
he became possessed of them.— 
Since that time, Mr. Joseph Cripps 
has discovered a connection between 
Mr. Gilbert Davis, of Gloncester, 
and Benjamin Benjamin and Lewis 
Benjamin of Duke’s-place, who 
keep a public-house, and trade in 
fish with Gilbert Davis. They also 
carried on other transactions toge- 
ther ; and the suspicion was so strong 
that the Benjamins were concerned 
in the stolen Cirencester bank-notes, 
that Lavender, Taunton, and Vick- 
ery went to Duke’s-place, and took 
them into custody, and searched 
their premises; but nothing of a 
suspicious nature was found, and 
there did not appear any symptoms 
of guilte-They underwent an ex- 
amination at the office, on a repre- 
sentation that Mr Gilbert Davis 
had received the notes from the 
Benjamins, which they denied.— 
Mr. Edward Davis, brother of Gil- 
Davis, stated that his brother 

bad returned to the Benjamins a 
hamber of the Cirencester notes. 
On the 22d of December last he 
was at Gloucester, and assisted his 
brother in packing up two salmon, 
4 paper parcel between the fish 
Containing thirty-five Cirencester 
Dk-notes for 10/. each, a num- 
of five guinea notes of the Ci- 
rencester bank, amounting to 
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$86/. 15s. They sent a letter with 
the parcel, which was directed to 
Lewis Benjamin, Duke's-place ;_ it 
was sealed, and taken to the Booth 
Hall Inn, and booked to be sent by 
the coach—Benjamin Benjamin 
admitted receiving the parcel, but 
denied that it contained any thing 
but the salmon.—The Benjamins 
were committed for further exami. 
nation, and in the mean time Gil- 
bert Davis was summoned from 
Gloucester to give evidence. He 
accordingly attended on Monday, 
and the Benjamins were brought up 
to be examined again.—On Mr, 
Stafford, the chief clerk, presenting 
G. Davis with the testament to be 
sworn, he refused to take the usual 
oath. On being asked his reason, 
he replied, that he had been advised 
soto do by hiscounsel ; which Mr. 
Andrews avowed to be correct, 
stating as his reason for giving that 
advice, that as Mr. Gilbert Davis 
was under recognizance to appear 
to take his trial upon the same bu- 
siness, he could not safely give his 
evidence; and this was recorded as 
Gilbert Davis’s objection. Mr. 
Andrews stated that there would 
be no objection to his client giving 
evidence ; provided it was under- 
stdod that he was to be relieved 
trom his recognizance to appear 
at Gloucester, and to be received 
as an evidence for the crown, The 
prosecutor not accepting the prapo- 
sition, Gilbert Davis was oracred 
to the bar with the Benjamins.— 
After hearing counsel as to admit 
ting the prisoners to bail, which was 
refused, they were fully committed 
for trial. 


ROBBING COACHES, 


The Buckingham stage-coach 
has been in the practice of carrying 
several bankers’ parcels, for a 
number of years past, to and from 


(A 4) London ; 
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London ; and though the greatest 
recautions were usually taken, it 
* been lately robbed in a very ex- 
traordinary manner. The coach 
brought a parcel from the Ayles- 
bury bank, containing bills and 
notes to a considerable amount, 
supposed to be several thousands, 
directed to Messrs. Praeds in Fleet 
street. It was put into the strong 
box, made for conveying valuable 
parcels, which was locked and 
strapped, and the coachman put 
the key into his pocket as usual, and 
the box was placed under him. 
When he got tothe Green Man 
and Stull in Oxtord-street, he 
opened the box to take out another 
valuable parcel directed to another 
banker, at which tme the parcel 
from the Ayle sbury bank to Messrs. 
Praeds was safe. The coach stop- 
ped again pence the Bell and 
Crown Inn, where a passenger left 
the coach, and tor ok two par cels 
with him out of the front boot, at 
which time the coachman had every 
reason to believe that the box was 
safe. The coach did i t st pagais 
till it wot to the King’s-Arms Inn, 
where it puts up. ‘The coachman 
went into the office to settle his 
way-bill and accounts, which en- 
gaged him about ten minutes; and 
ia the Mean time the coach was turn- 
ed round, as usual, by a man em- 
ployed in the ) tl d. ‘Lhec vachman 
then went to unlock the box to take 


out the parcel directed to Messrs, 
] racus, \ Iie i I 4 vered that 
tie top ol t! DOX i) een forced 
off, athe U ~ pa " i ACI Way 
The top of the box could t the 
be ft na, but M I ri 
it was foun Mie coac thie 
yard. 

bt. Georve Lentz alias G. H. 

} 


Douvlas was indicted j 


nL. 2 8 


A L [January, 
intent to defraud sir J. Esdaile and 
Co. and Eliza Elvey. The prosecu. 
trix, who is a shop-keeper in Bond. 
street, deposed, that the prisoner 
came to her house and bar gained 
for a valuable dressing-case, and 
some other expensive articles : as he 
had the appearance of a man of 
fashion, she did not suspect him of 
any fraud, and carried the goods 
according to the address which he 
had given—I4, Charlotte-street, 
Grosvenor-square. The prisoner 
was at the door, and delive red the 
check m question, which, ona 
cation, was refused payment a 
banker’s. One of the clerks of TEs. 
daile’s house proved that no person 
of the name of G, H. Douglas kept 
cash there.—Hardiny, a musician, 
proved that the prisoner’s name 
was Lentz. His tather was a-re- 
spectable musician, and the son was 
an excellent harp-player. ‘Taunton, 
the officer who apprehended him, 
found at his lodgings the dressing. 
case and duplicates of the other 
property. ‘The prisoner acknow- 
ledged the transaction; but satd that 
the check was written by a cempa- 
nion, who called himselit Spencer 
Heberden.—He was found Guilty. 
1s Mr VERSUS RENJAMIN 
. Mr. Alley, counsel for the 
peal ution, stated to the jury the 
immense importance of this cuse to 
the commercial world, and to 
bankers most particularly. Messrs. 
Masterman and Co, sent by the 
gu ‘d of the Stroud coach cash -notes 
ot &fessrs . Cripps’ s bank of Ciren- 
cester, amounting to 2,792 . aC. 
‘ch were stolen from the coach 
either in London, or between Lon- 
den and Slough, on the night ot 
the 4th of November. In the course 
irst week m De cember, 9% 
of the 101, notes were presented to 
Messrs. Masterman, who refused 


the Day Mmient ol them. Four ot 
> * these 
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these notes Messrs. Cripps traced, 
through various channels, to Gil- 
bert Davis, a fishmonger in Glou- 
cester, who refusing to state from 
whom they were received, a search- 
warrant Was obtained against lim, 
when it Was discovered that the 
aid G. Davis had, a few days pre- 
vious, sent a basket to Louis Benja- 
min, who keeps Howard’s coflee- 
house, in Duke’s-place, London, 
containing two salmon, = and 
ge6/. 15:. of these stolen notes, with 
a bill ot parceis ¢ i the fish, sealed 
up ina piece of brown paper with 
the notes, and tied to one of the 
salmon, That it would be proved 
by the said G. Davis, that he re- 
ceived on the 28th of November 
from the said L. Benjamin, at his 
coffee-house, 452/. 10s. of these 
notes, in exchange for sundry bills, 
seven of which he had paid away 
in the course of his business. 

Two clerks of Messrs, Masterman 
proved the payment of the notes, 
and the delivery of them to the 
guard, on the 4th ot November ; but 
i was necessary likewise to prove, 
that these four notes which were pro- 
duced in court, and which were ob- 


tained from Davis, were a part of 


the parcel delivered to. the guard, 
Mr, Masterman, junior, having 
the sole custody of these notes after 
they were paid, had alonethe power 
@ prove this fact. He bging a 
quaker, and objecting to be sworn, 
pot an end to this important cause, 
which in all probability would 
have led to a discovery of the mode 
by Which these depredations, now 
become so frequent, are con uitted, 
and the channels by which these 
olen notes ure put into circulation. 
CHAMBERLAIN VERSUS WILLIAMSON, 
Pam 4 His Was an action for breac! 
ommend mar: lage, bi ought by 
uistrator and father of a 
young woman, against the deien- 


R R E N 
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dant, which was tried before Mr. 
Justice Bayley, at the assizes for 
Gloucester, and in which a verdict 
for 2002. was given to the plaintiff, 
subject to the opinion of the court, 
whether such an action was in point 
of law maintainable. The circum- 
stances of the case appeared to be 
as follow: The plaintiff having 
met with some losses in life, be- 
came overseer of the poor-house of 
Cirencester, and set his daughter, 
the intestate, up in a little school in 
the neighbourhood: she was about 
20 years of age, and was described 
asa girl of great sensibility. The 
defendant, John Williamson, had 
accumulated an ample fortune by 
trade, and had accasion to meet her 
at her faher’s house, the defendant 
being guardian of the poor. Al- 
though very considerably older than 
the imtesta eC, he professed to be in 
love with her, and paid his addresses 
to her, both by visits, and in a 
series of those artificial rhapsodies, 
which.men of vulgar miads and 
hearts, which only affect feeling, 
nistake for effusions of tenderness. 
These letters, many of which were 
read at the trial, proved that the 
defendant had promised her mar- 
riage, and thus induced her to pive 
up the emoluments of her school, 
the expenses of which were detray- 
ed by her faiher to support herself 
and her But thejintestate’s 
answers to these letters, and other 
evidence, proved that his wicked- 
ness did not end here: he seduced 
her, as it appeared, as much by 
potions and drugs, into the de- 
scription of which we forbear to en- 
ter, as by his promises, and then 
affected indiference towards her, 
accused her of former mnconstancy, 
and deserted her, The intestate 
was thrown upon a sick bed, lost 
her reason, and died. The plain- 
tif, her father, could not bring his 
action 
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of seduction, as his daughter did 
not live under the parental roof, and 
performed for him no personal ser- 
vice; and although it was he that 
advanced money to carry on the 
school, yet the profits thereof were 
in fact the property of the daughter, 
He was, therefore, advised to ad- 
minister to his daughter’s effects, 
and sue the defendant for breach of 
promise of marriage ; and the ques- 
tion now before the court was, 
whether such an action could be 
maintained by an administrator. 
Of this the learned judge had doubis 
at the trial; and, after reserving 
the point, directed the jury to 
give the plaintiff such damages as 
they would have given to the intes- 
tate herself, had she been alive to 
bring the action. There were, 
therefore, two questions now made : 
1. Whether the action was main- 
tainable, and 2. Supposing it were, 
whether this direction of the leained 
judge wascorrect. Mr. Jervis and 
Mr. Peake argued the affirmative 


of these questions, on the part of 


the plaintutF; and Mr. Abbott the 
negative, on the part of the defen- 
cant. 

Lord Ellenborough at length 
said, the case before the court was 
quite new, and it was very fit they 
should look into all the authorities, 
and give ju loement hereafter. 

On Tuesday James Harrison and 
James Chilvers were indicted on 
SUSPpIC nm of h ving stolen three 
planks of mahogany, and ten bed 
piu.ars, Value 


Willam Dawes, on the 23d ot No. 


vember. The facts which were 
collected from the testimony of 
several Wotnesses were these: Mr. 
Dawes, atimber-merchant, having 
missed the articics mentioned in 
the tndictment, rave mformation 
itt Matton Garden, and stated that 


he suspected the pi ers, who 


i oe ay Se 


5i. the property of 
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were partners in the business of 
bedstead making, The prisoners 
had two shops, one at Seward-stree: 
Brick-lane, and another at Back-hill, 
and were in very embarrassed cir. 
cumstances. At these places part 
of the wood was found, which was 
positively sworn by one of the wit. 
nesses to have been a plank cut 
frem a log in the prosecator’s pos. 
session. ‘The rest was found at a 
mahogany turner’s, to whom it had 
been given to turn and sell by the 
prisoner Harrison. ‘The prisoners 
alleged, in their defence, that 
they did not know in what manne: 
the wood had come into their pre- 
mises, and that they did not know 
it tohave been stolen. Several wit- 
nesses gave them good characters. 
The jury found them both Guilty. 


MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY AND FIRE, 


Jan, 24.—It was reported that a 
house in Half-moon-street, Picca- 
dilly, had been robbed of cash to 
the amount of 5 or 600L wearing 
apparel, &c. and at the samé time 
wilfully set on fire. The tollowing 
circumstances have transpired. The 
family consisted ot Mr.Sturman, the 
occupter of the house, his wife, their 
child, andone female servant. On 
‘luesday week, between one and two 
o’clock, Mr. and Mrs, S; and child 
left the house for the day ; they told 
the servant she might go out for an 
hour or two during their absence. 
She left the house about four in the 
afternoon, whenevery thing wassafe. 
She returned at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and on opening the street- 
door, she discovered that the heuse 
was on fire. She gave the alarm, 
an engine with several firemen af- 
rived, and the flames were extine 
guished. The house was ascertaim- 
ed to be on fire in several different 
parts. The wainscot in the back 


parlour on the ground fh jor, the 
dining: 
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dining-room, and the stairs a 
ing from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room on the ground-floor, 
were all burnt, or on fire at the 
sume time ; faggots were found in 
the kitchen; pieces of wood, quan- 
tities of matches, and various com- 
bustibles were found in different 

rts, evidently, from the way in 
which they were placed, to assist and 
increase the fire. In March last, 
Mr. S. made an insurance at the 
Globe Insurance office, for 30001. 
on household furniture, &c,. From 
the suspicious circumstances attend- 
ing the breaking out of the fire, the 
conductors of that office thought it 
nent that a full investigation should 
take place. For this purpose they 
had Mr. and Mrs. S. with their 
books and papers brought to Bow- 
street, where they underwent a very 
deliberate examination. They were 
examined separately. Mr. S, on 
his eramination, said that he and 
his wife had been married about 
three years; they had taken thehouse 
in Half Moonestreet, and let it ready 
furnished. The cash and bank notes 
he had by him for the last two years. 
He could not tell the time he had 
last examined it, nor of what de- 
sription of bank of England notes 
« Was composed, but believed there 
was one or two 100%. notes, and 
the remainder made up of 30/. 207. 
and 10/. notes. ‘I'hese he kept ina 
secretary in his book-case. ‘There 
was also from ten to twenty pounds 
in silver, and three halt-guineas. 
Thecash he kept in his writing-desk. 
¢was asked, how it was that he 
ept such a large sum of money in 
oe without frequently exa- 
hes 8 e to see that it was safes; or 
oar iid hot lodge it in a banker’s 
alae . purchase into the funds, 
aa. : would be producing inter- 
keepin th reason ne assigned for 

os “ie Money by hun for two 
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years was, that he had been out of 
employment during that time, and 
had not put it out to interest, bes 
cause he was airaid he should not 
be able to get it as soon as he might 
want it, as it was his intention to 
go into business, and he had been 
making arrangements to go into the 
coal trade with a distant relation, 
but he had disappointed him. He 
had since had an intention of taking 
an hotel. He and his wife were in 
the practice of going out without 
leaving any person in the house. 
They had no particular motive for 
leaving the house empty on Tues- 
day: he went out for the purpose 
of meeting with a relation whom he 
expected to arrive from Cambridge. 
His wifeand childaccompanied him, 
and he parted with them at her sis- 
ter’s in Broad-court, Long-acre,and 
he went on to Clarence-row, Hack- 
ney, to inquire after his aunt Drage; 
but his relation had not come from 
Cambridge. On his return he dined 
at the ‘Telegraph chop-house in 
Bishopsgatesstreet, and called for 
his wife in Broad-court, and they 
got home about nine o’clock, when 
they found their house on fire.— 
Mrs. Sturman was then brought im. 
She confirmed her husband’s state. 
ment in most particulars; and stated, 
that she had lived house-keeper and 
her husband steward in a gentle- 
man’s family. At that time she 
had about $701, in 3 per cents. which 
she gave her husband permission to 
sell out. She was asked as to the 
money they hadin the house, and, 
after some questioning, agreed in 
the sum stated by her husband, but 
did not know it of her own knowe 
ledge, but that he told her so. The 
gold watch said to be lost was hers, 
and was made her a present of by 
lady Villiers, sister of the earl of 
Jersey, She stated that they let 
their house for ten guineas a week, 

it 














it having very handsome furniture, 

which had cost 1,400/. or 1,5007. 
ni which she believed her husband 
had paid. She left her bunch of 
keys, amounting to about thirty, 
which locked up their property, on 
the mantle-piece in the park ur, 
which she was in the practice of 
doing; having had a good charac- 
ter with their servant, they were not 
suspicious; the girl had not _— 
with them a fortnight. ‘Mrs. S, ace 
knowledged that she did not act so 
when she was housekeeper. They 
were both questioned as to taking a 
favourite canary bird out of the 
houseon Tuesday ; which they both 
denied. 

Mr. Denham, the secretary to 
the Globe Insurance-office, stated, 
that he had ascertained that a lady, 
who hadformerly lodged with them, 
wished to go to their house ay “0 
and to enter on ‘Tuesday ; bur 
had declined taking her, andshe w as 
rone to lodge | 7 Piccadilly. Mr. 
DD. making a charge against them 
on oath, that ay Sts sected them to 
have been concern ed in setting fire 
to their hous e, they were ordered to 
be detained in custody, and to be 
kept epirate. 

On Monday the business under 
went a further investigation, when 

Mary Wright, their servant, 
stated, that she had been in the 
prisoner’s service on the day ot the 
fire nine days. On the Tuesday 
morning, when her mistress came 
down to breakfast, she told ber 
that she and her m: ater were going 
out for the day, and she mig! he go 
out for afew hours, but to return 
home at halt-; ast enh o’clock in 
the evening, desiring her to take 
care and secure the house properly 
before she left it. When she was 

oing, her master asked her if she 
a how to lock and unlock the 
street-door, it having one of Bra- 
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mah’s patent locks: she tried, but 
could not accomplish it; he ta, ight 
her to do it; he told hes when she 
left the house to leave a hy mp burn. 
ing in the pass: ave, that evil- di sposed 
persons might not suppose the 
house was empty ; her master went 
cutat one o'clock. She was asked 
whether she was sure that he left 
the house. She replied that she 
saw his back, and had no reason to 
doubt it; she left the house at four, 
having first fastened the window 
shutters, and left a lamp in the 
passage, with the additional precau- 
tion of a tinder-box close to it, in 
case it went out. She did not stay 
out so late as her mistress told her; 
if she had, there is no doubt but 
the whole house would have been 
burnt to the ground. She retur- 
ned nearly an hour sooner than 
she was told, which she stated to he 
twenty minutes betore cig he o'clock. 
On her opening the ‘street-door, 
she discovered that the lamp 
was not burning as she left it, but 
that the house was on fire. Cap- 
tain Kempster’s servant, who re- 
sides at the next door, ass! ted her 
with some pails of water, by vhich, 
together with the exertions of some 
re ‘ntlemen, the fire was got out. 
During her absence, the clothes. 
horses and a pair of wor oden st eps 
had been brought out of the ki ae en, 
and placed against the warnscot of! 
the park ur, near the Stairs, with a 
qus utity ot matches on them. The 
door- posts and other parts of the 
back parlour were m flames; 4 
hat-box filled with wood and papet 
was near the flames. Some dusters, 
pin-cl loths, frocks, and other clo e 
of the child, and also some rags, 4" 
of which had. been dippe d in tit 
pentine, were strewed tm di ferent 
parts of the parlour, passages 
stairs. The fire of the statrcase 748 
distinct from that of the back pat 
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togr, and both were burning sepa- 
rately. The front parlour was 


srewed with wood, such as is used 
for light ing fires, in bundles; but 
the strings were cut, and the wood 
distributed about so as to make a 
train for the fire, mixed with dif. 
ferent articles that had been dippe »d 
in turpentiiie, and matches in dif- 
ferent parts. They only kept one 
fire in the house : when she had 

oe her work she sat with her 
master and mistress in the front 
parlo ur, When she left the house 
there was scarcely any fire in the 
dove, and on her return there was 
avery large one, w ith two pokers 


in it, both of them were red hot. 


The curtains of the parlour had 
been drawn since she left jiome. 
She shut all the shutters betcre she 
et home; the first and second 
floorswwere in the samme stte as she 
lettthem; her master and miistress’s 


bed-toom, on the third floor, was 
not; the shutters were put to which 
se lett open, and the window was 
opea which she left shut. 
t} y ) ° ] Sha } ’ or { } } 
ms room the Nat-boxes and band. 
j sat - ’ 7%  - 
bores were taken, and filled with 


combust’ble articles, to assist the 
hre on th ¢ ground floor. froin the 
cl MNCS; with which the h usc had 
been shut Np, it was evident that 


t planner of the horrid deed in- 
tended that the effect of the flames 
0uld not be een tl the house was 
generally in flames.—The 
Was ask ad aS to her 
ustress } 


iving 


wilness 
master and 
& adavourite canary 

od; Which she admitted, and that 
in the hou eon the Tuesday ; 
cage hanging in its — place 

iB the parlour : and on her return 
in the evening, when she shawade 
that the curtains of the window 


7 
ere not in ” e same state as when 


re . 
me Went o she discovered that 


yee arr) bi ird were gone. She 
no doubt of its bein ¢ there on 
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the Tuesday morning, as she recol- 
lected mer master sending her for 
some seeds for the bird, 

The insurance which the prisoner 
had made at the Globe office for 
30002. included 15002. on the house, 
of which he had lease, and a 
clause in it compelled him to do 
that. Underall the circumstances, 
the magistrates committed him fer 
trial, and admitted his wife to bail. 
Sturman was afterwards tried, con- 
victed, and executed. 

26. On Wednesday, Benjamin 
Ratty was indicted for stealing 
quantity of linen from a_ poor 
woman named Hudson, at Merton. 
The prisoner, who is only twenty- 
three years of age, has already 
served-one seven years on board 
the Lulks, wanting only six months, 
which part of his sentence had been 
remitted by the crown, and which 
six months expired this day, when 
he was again convicted, and sen- 
tenced to another seven years ser- 

vitude on board the hulks.—A fter 
the chairman had pronounced the 
sentence of the court, the prisoner 
addressed him as follows :—“« My 
lord, if I escape from the hulks, 
aid that [ can do once within a 
month, I will be the death of that 
d—d old rascal 'Tibbalds, [the con. 
stable of Tooting, who apprehended 
him, | who deserves hanging more 
than I do.” chairman thank. 
ed him tor hts candid declaration, 
butassured him at the same time that 
most particular attention should be 
paid to him, and every possible 
precaution used to prevent his 
carryiig his meditated escape into 
eilfect. 

98.—The officers of the national 
guard cf Paris, in number 800, had 
the honour of being to-day present- 
ed tothe emperor, in the saloon of 
the marshals. When his majesty 
passed on his way to mass, be was 
saluted 
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saluted with unanimous cries of 
“ Vive Vempereur ” Qn his return, 
they were reiterated with new force. 
The officers divided into legions, 
forming a vast circle, in the midst 
of which the emperor placed him- 
self. Then appeared a scene the 
most affecting, the most sublime. 
"The emperor, addressing himself to 
the officers of the national guards, 
told them that a part of the French 
territory was invaded ; that he was 
going to place himself at the head 
of his army; and that he hoped, 
with the assistance of God and the 
valour of his troops, to repulse the 
enemy beyond the frontiers. At 
this moment his majesty’s looks 
were tenderly fixed upon the em- 
ress and the king of Rome, whom 
fis august mother carried in her 
arms ; and his majesty added, with 
a tremulous voice, that he confid- 
ed his wife and his son tothe love 
of his faithful city of Paris; that he 
gave it the highest mark of his es- 
teem, in leaving under its protection 
the objects of his dearest affections; 
that he hoped his capital would not 
be polluted by the presence of the 
enemy: that, however, if in the 
grand maneeuvres which were pre- 
paring, some hordes of light troops 
dared to insult its barriers, he was 
sure that its brave inhabitants would 
not forget that their sovereign had 
committed its defence to them. 


FEBRUARY. 


FRENCH BANK. 


4. The national bank of France 
has encountered difficulties amount- 
ing nearly to a stoppage of pay- 
ment.—It appears that on the 18th 
of January the directors assembled 
in a general committee, to delibe- 
rate on the situation in which the 
commerce of Paris now is; and in 


the report published of their pro- 
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ceedings, it is asserted 

had in ready soney’ tenn 
more than fourteen millions & 
francs (about 600,0002.); but that 
“the cagerness which the holders 
of notes showed, to come and re. 
quire payment of them, would e;. 
haust m a few days all the cash in 
the bank.” They observed, that the 
greatest part of their money was in 
gold ; that gold was at a consider. 
able premium ; and that this circum. 
stance would naturally render the 
draining of the bank the more rapi 
as the gold would infallibly disap. 
pear from circulation. Under these 
circumstances they resolved not to 
pay more than 500,0001 francs 
(about 20,0002.) per day ; and in 
order to make the restriction more 
effectual, the prefect of police had 
announced, by order of Sonanaes 
‘that no one could apply to the 
bank of France to change bank. 
notes, unless he were the bearer of 
a number which shall have been 
delivered to him by the mayor ot 
his quarter! !" 


NEGLIGENCE OF CARMEN AXD 
WAGGONERS. 


6. An inquisition was held on 
Thursday, in Hackneyp on the 
body of James Triggs, of Hackney, 
On Wednesday morning, the de- 
ceased, who was a farmer, was 
driving his  chaise-cart leisurely 
along Grove-street, when a coal. 
waggon, heavily laden, and drawn 
by four horses, but unaccompam 
by any driver, was passing along 
the road in an opposite direction. 
The deceased drew as close to the 
edze of the road as possible; bat 
the two carriages came in contath 
and from the shock, Mr. Trggs 
was thrown between the wheels of 
the waggon on his back, and the 
hinder wheel passed over 7 
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Jordan, a carman, who was near 
the spot, ran to his assistance, to 
whom the deceased declared that 
his breast-bone was crushed to 
pieces: looking round, he saw the 
waggoner running about $0 yards 
‘a the rear of the waggon. The 
deceased was taken home upon a 
plank, and died in four hours from 
the injuries. ‘The driver, with his 
companion, had stopped at a public- 
house, where they remained about 
five minutes, and had a pint of 
porter. ‘Thehorses started of their 
own accord. As soon asthe men 
knew the waggon was gone, they 
followed it, and called out to the 
horses, but too late to prevent 
the mischief. Grove-street is a 
place but little frequented by car- 
riages. The coroner left it to the 
jury to consider, whether it was a 
case of manslaughter or of accident. 
To render the act criminal, it must 
be of such a nature, that fatal mis- 
chief would be the probable result. 
The waggon and horses were a 
forfeiture to the crown; but, on 
assessing the value, the jury might 
exercise a discretion as to the de- 
gree of culpability, if they were of 
opinion crime did not exist.—The 
jury found a verdict of Accident ; 
but laid a deodand on the waggon 
and horses to the value of 502. 


SWEDEN. 


The crown prince of Sweden has 
arrived at Cologne, on his way to 
Rheims. His royal highness ar- 
rived on the 10th, at night. He 
passed the Rhine amidst the sound 
of cannon, and both banks resound- 
ed with the acclamations of the in- 
habitants. The whole population 
of Cologne went out to meet him at 
the river side; and never was the 
enthusiasm of a people delivered 
trom an oppressive yoke, expressed 
with more unanimity and ardour. 


This great captain's co-operation 
with the allied chiefs already in 
France cannot fail to prove of high 
importance to the common cause, 
The advanced guard of the Swedish 
troops was expected to reach the 
Rhine on the 2Ilst; and it was 
the intention of the crown prince to 
unite the whole of his army as 
speedily as possible on a line be- 


tween Soissons and Rheims. 


NORWAY. 


By a vessel from Christiansand, 
letters of the 9th instant are stated 
to have been received, containing 
intelligence of a declaration of inde- 
pendence on the part of the people 
of Norway, in order to prevent 
themselves from being transferred to 
the dominion of Sweden, It is 
stated, that during the negotiations 
between the crown prince of Sweden 
and the Danish government, the 
Norwegian nobility and gentry, 
without communicating their views 
to the Danish ministers, sent a con- 
fidential message to prince Chris- 
tian, requesting his immediate 
presence in Norway. His royal 
highness instantly obeyed the sum- 
mons, and passed over to Norway 
in the disguise of a sailor. Whilst 
the negotiation was pending, he 
occupied himself in visiting the 
different fortresses, and holdin 
clandestine meetings with the oar 
ing personages in various parts of 
the country. Every preparation 
was, consequently, made for the 
line of conduct intended to be pur- 
sued, should their sovereign, yteld- 
ing to the necessity of his affairs, 
consent to the union of Norway 
with Sweden. ‘The instant the 
event, which they had anticipated, 
was ascertained to have taken place, 
the members of the secret associa- 
tions threw aside all disguise, and, 
dispersing themselves all over the 

kingdom, 
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with dispatches for rovernment, 
aupprizing them of the establish- 
of the new order of things, 
oliciting their mediation whh 


MRS. CLARKE. 

9. The celebrated Mrs. Mary 
Anne Clarke was brought up to re- 
ceive sentence in the court of king’s 
bench, for an mtamous libel on 
Mr. Fitzgerald, chancellor of the 
exchequer for Ireland. She had 
siflered judsement to go by default. 
"The bel was contained tna leiter 
addressed to that gentienian, and 
published as a] ip me t. The at- 
iorney general, support of the 
prosecution, characterized the libel 
as a most Maprant attempt to ex. 


tort money; the writer declaring 
that she would not permit mgrat:- 


ude, or neglect of promises given 
to ron gh orc Hole | er, to ro unpie 
I med, nd annOoUnCInN’, by Way ¢ f 
hint, the 5 publication of some vo-e 
lumes ol lette; S, to be follow ed by 
thers as “ circurmscances required.” 
Mr. Brougham adaressed the court 
mitigation of punishinent.—Mr, 
Jvsiice Le Blane then passed the 
udgement 0 # the court,—Tl woe Mrs. 
Clarke be contined nine months in 
the Marshalsea, and give securities 
in 4002. to keep the peace for 
three years; and that Willtam Mit. 
chell, aged 70, who had, at the re- 
quest of his friend’s son, put his 
name to the . bel, as printer, with- 


out receiving any emolument there- 


trom, but ne had refused to give 
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FIRF AT THE CUSTOM-HOYsp 


12, ‘This morning, about six 
o’clock, a fire broke ont in the Cus. 
tom. house, in Lower Th lames-street, 
which burn with great { ITy, fand in 
a few hours mer Se that old but 
useful pile of buildmg. The fixe is 
understood to have or “iginat ‘d from 
atre Hue of one of the othees of 
hn ame ss, adjon ing a closet on the 
two-pur of stairs attached to the 
- ouserkeeper S apartme ils. There 

i be little denbt of the fire having 
seit slumbering in a latent state 
throughout th ¢ pri 1Ci ip il part of the 
previous evening. The porter of 


ihe house was the first person who 
discovered tt. pty Was going up- 
stairs, and when onthe second floor 


ard a crackling of fire, and saw 
a mye breaking from the ceiling s 
he mstantly rushed mto the room, 
which was that in which colonel 
Kelly slept, whom he found stand- 
ine by the bed-lect, the curtainsina 
blaze, and the flame pouring from 
the above-mentioned closet. By this 
time the whole room was on fire, 
and a Mr. Drinkald had given the 
alarm trom the quay, towards which 
the wineows of this room looked. 
The porter hastened to call up the 
servants and the family : the colonel 
ran to a room adjoining his own, 
fronting the street; and was saved 
by a ladder wit! great difficulty, 
and shockingly burnt in the face 
and hands. "The miss Kellys most 
narrowly escaped, with only the co- 
vering of blankets; and captain 
Hinton Kelly made his way through 
the fire with his sisters, in the same 
unprovided state. Most of the ser- 
vants had previously fled to the top 
of the house, from which they were 


taken down by ladders. A jo = 
ervant 
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servant of Miss Kelly jumped out 
of a two-pair of stairs window: she 


was much hurt, and carried to Str. 


Thomas's hospital in a lifeless state, 


Two orphan cirls in the service of 


miss Kelly, perished. They had 
been awakened by the alarm ; and 
he cook of the establishment, in 
making her escape, passed the door 
of the room in which these children 
She threw it open, and call- 
m to“ follow her instantly, 

se was on fire.” They 

er, sitting up im their bed, 

ist put on our gowns and 
get away; but the ro ™, which 
was already filled with smoke, 
burst into flame, andit is conclud- 
ed that when they strove to make 
their way to the staircase, they 
were overpow ered by the rapid pro- 
gress of the fire. The engines ar- 
rived soon after seven o'clock. 
About eight the flames had obtain- 
ed so great an ascendency, that all 
attempts to save the Custom-house 
were abandoned. ‘The exertions of 
the firemen and others employed 
were then directed to the ware- 
houses and other buildings on both 
sides of the street, when a report 
was circulated that many barrels of 
gunpowder were deposited in the 
vaults. This report had nearly a 
magical effect. All withdrew to a 
distance, and the flames were left 
for some time to rage uncontrouled. 
At half past nine an explosion took 
place, and the shock was distinctly 
felt on the Royal Exchange, and 
by persons who came to London by 
the Whitechapel-road. It carried 
the burnt papers, ships’ registers, 
and a variety of matter, as far as 
Dalston, Shacklewell, Homerton, 
Hackney, and all the adjoining 
villages in the direction of the wind. 
The gunpowder which exploded 
had been deposited in the armoury 
— Custom-house volunteers. 
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The flames soon communicated to 
the houses in Thames-street, oppo- 
site the Custom-house, and embrae 
ced, in a short time, warehouses in 
Globe-yard, and the whole of the 
tenementsextending from Beer-street 
to Water-lane, from which it ree 
quired the utmost activity of the in- 
mates to escape, not with thelr pro- 
perty, but with their lives. Man 
individuals were severely pedis oe § 
At one o’clock the whole of the 
Custom-house and the adjoining 
warehouses were completely redu- 
ced to ashes; ten houses opposite 
the Custom-house were burnt down 
by twoo’clock ; among them, Hol- 
land’s coffee-houge, the Rose and 
Crown, and Yorkshire Grey publics 
houses, and the King’s Arms pubs 
lic-house much damaged. The 
East India and Custom-house corps 
of volunteers were on the spot soon 
after the bursting out of the flames, 
and, by unceasing attention, pres 
vented much plunder and confusion. 
—The actual loss to government 
by the sudden destruction of the 
Custom-house cannot be calculated 3 
yet there is great consolation in 
knowing that many of the impor- 
tant papers of office have been re- 
covered, and several chests of value 
ables, with the principal records, 
saved, The insurance on the Cus- 
tom-house amounts to 100,000L— 
Though public business must have 
materially suffered by the confla- 
gration, the commissioners and 
their officers have taken the most 
active measures to facilitate its pro- 
gress, The spacious and elegant 
“commercial sale rooms” in Min- 
cing-lane have been engaged tem- 
porarily to carry on the public bue 
siness, 

Several gentlemen had left lar 
sums of money in their desks, ready 
to make payments on the follow. 
ing day. Qne individual has lost, 
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is said, upwards of six thousand 
pounds in kank-notes, which will 
be irrecoverable, as the memoran- 
dum of the numbers was in the desk 
with the notes, and met the same 
fate.—A very fine collection of pic- 
tures was also lost, which the com- 
missioners had permitted a gentle- 
man to Jeave in deposit till it 
would be convenient for him to pay 
the duties, amounting to 1,500L— 
An old clerk, with great perseve- 
rance, assisted by some workmen, 
got through the ruins to an iron 
chest, where he had usually ofhicia- 
ted, and recovered 400 guineas.— 
The first Custom-house built in 
London was in 1559, 225 years 
ago; it was burnt down in 1718, 
and re-built the same year: and it 
was on Saturday, the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, again totally consumed by 
fire. ‘he first Custom-house, 
therefore, stood 159 years; the se- 
cond 96 years, 


CHAMBERLAIN V WILLIAMSON, 

15. This was an action in arrest 
of judgement, in an action brought 
by the plaintiff, as administrator of 
a lady, deceased, against the defen- 
dant, for a breach of promise of 
marriage, and the decision of the 
court was postponed: 

Lord Ellenborough this day de- 
livered the opinion of the court. It 
was a motion in arrest of judgement, 
in an action brought by the plain- 
tiff, for a breach of promise of 
marriage, made by the defendant 
to the individual, for whom the 
plaintiff had taken ont letters of ad- 
ministration. ‘The declaration con- 
tained no allegation of special da- 
mage, aud the question to be deter- 
mined was, whether under these 
circumstances an action be main- 
tainable by the personal representa- 
tive of the deceased. If this action 
were maintainable, it appeared to 
the court that every action founded 
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upon the breach of am implied 
mise to the testator, where heeds, 
mage consisted in the mere perso 
nal suffering of the must 
be equally maintamable,, , The loss 
or disappointment in martiage may 
under certam circumstanees, lam 
ston strictly a pecuniarv loss to the 
woman, with whom faith has beeg 
broken, but it does not neces 
do so, and if not, the court could 
not support the action, unless the 
circumstances and the loss were ey. 
pressly shewn, On the ground, 
therefore, that the injury complain. 
ed of imported a personal and pe- 
culiar injury to the deceased, with 
which the administrator was not ne. 
cessartly, in contemplation of law, 
nor could actually be, in point of 
fact, concerned ; the court was of 
opinion, on principle, and in the 
absence of all authorities, that the 
administrator could not maintain 
an action for this species of injary, 
and consequently that the ju 
ment obtained on the part of 
plaintiif must be arrested —Judge 
ment arrested. 
THR KING V. EDWARD SMIRKE, 

7. ‘his was an. indictment 
against the son of the celebrated 
artist, for an assault upon Mr, 
Lloyd, of Sudbury, near Harrow, 
in presenting a loaded gun at the 
prosecutor, and threatening to 
shoot him. It appeared from the 
evidence of Mr. Smirke, the fa 
ther, that his family had a house 
last summer adjoining the prose 
cutor’s fields, and that the family 
were gathering blackberries in his 
hedge, when the prosecutor, having 
had some disputes with a neighbour 
about repairing fences, in the mos 
violent manner forbad them 
come into his grounds, and pm» 
ceeded even to force the female 
part of the family out. The eve 
dence of Mr. Smirke compit 


pegatived 
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pegatived the assault on the part of 


the defendant, who, having been 
shooting sparrows at the time, and 
hearing the altereation, came up 
with his cun on his arms and think- 
ing a loaded guna dangerous wea- 
pon to have at his command at a 
time when his mother and sister 
were insulted; turned round and 
discharged it, away from the pro- 
secutor. The rest of the defend- 
ant’s family were stated to be ready 
to confirm this testimony; but the 
jury were at once satisfied, and 
found the defendant, Not guilty. 


KIERRULFF V. QUIN. 


This was an action brought by 
the baron Kierralff, (who was in- 
dicted at the Old Bailey, in com- 
pany with Davenport Sedley, and 
Edward Meyer, for feloniously 
taking certain bills of exchange 
from the marquis of Headfort, 
and the whole being acqnitted of 
that charge, was included in an in- 
dictment with the same persons 
in this court, for a conspiracy to 
defraud the marquis of the said 
bills, but the plaintiff was also ac- 
quitted of the latter charge) against 
the proprietor of the Traveller for 
two libels; the one contained in the 
police report of that newspaper, 
when these persons were committed 
for the felony, and the other in the 
Old Bailey report, when they were 
acquitted thereof. The first libel 
stated, as the fact was, that the 
plaintiff and Sedley were commit- 
ted on the above charge, and then, 
in proceeding to give the narrative 
of the fraud upon the marquis of 
Headfort, said that the plaintiff 
passed for a Swedish nobleman, 
and dressed himself up to act that 
part. ‘The second wh ot proved 
by Mr. Harmer, the attorney, to be 
am accurate report of Mr. Alley’s 
speech on opening the indictment 


at the Old Bailey ; but no evidence 
was called, as lord Ellenborough, 
who presided at that trial, was of 
opinion, that the learned counsel’s 
opening did not amount in point of 
law to a felony, the prisoners hav- 
ing agreed to exchange acceptances 
with the marquis.x—After Mr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Topping hadspoken. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that if 
the object of the author had been 
to hold up an individual to detes- 
tation with a view to prejudice hira 
on his trial, it would be to be visite 
ed with very large damages ; here 
the only mischief that could be ef- 
fected by the first libel, consisted 
in his being represevited to be con. 
cerned im the conspiracy against the 
marquis of Headfort, and there 
was nothing personal against him 
beyond this, The libel was, there- 
fore, to a certain degree; injurious 
to the plaintiff. As to the libel in 
the report of the trial, it was not 
every thing that a counsel was war- 
ranted in saying that a printer had 
aright of publishing. But as in 
this case the limits of fair reporting 
did not seem to be exceeded, his 
lordship recommended the jury to 
give only nominal damages forthe 
second libel; and for the first it 
was theirs to say, how far the 
plaintiff had been injured by it; not 
altogether laying out of their con- 
sideration that the plaintiff was im- 
plicated in this conspiracy in a very 
equivocal manner, (his lordship 
hoped not criminally, and he was 
not warranted in saying so because 
of the verdict), and appeared to 
have mixed himself with the de- 
fendants, one of whom had been 
found guilty, and the other 
had fled from justice; and as the 
learned ontnal fer the defendant 
had justly observed, if people will 
put themselves into very bad com. 
pany, they must not expect to be 
(B 2) treated 
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treated as if their reputation were 
perfectly unblemished. 

The jury found their verdict for 
plaintiff.— Damages 207. 

THYNNE V. PROTHEROE, 

This was an action brorght by 
the administrator of the late Dr. 
Thynne, to recover the sum of 
1300). remaining unpaid, under an 
agreement entered into between the 
intestate and the defendant, for the 
purchase by the latter for 2,100, 
of half the profits of the deceased’s, 
or his son’s lectures on midwifery, 
from the first of January 1812, for 
the life of the defendant, with an 
understanding, that when the de- 
fendant should become a licentiate 
of the royal college of physicians, 
his name and interest in the lectures 
should be publicly acknowledged 

The attorney-general, instead of 
addressing the jury upon this case, 
which he called a gross fraud on 
the part of the late Dr. Thynne, 
to take in a young physician from 
the country, objected that the plain- 
tiff had not conformed to the de- 
cision of the court of common 
pleas, in Hunt v. Stevens, 3 Taunt. 
113, by taking out letters of admi- 
nistration in a sum sufficient to 
cover the amount of the verdict. 
Theadministration-duty was sworn 
under 100/.; and the plaintiff 
sought to recover 1,000/. as admi- 
nistrator. 

Lord Ellenborough held the ob- 
jection fatal, and the plaintiff was 
nonsuited, 


GREAT FLOOD, 


20. For several days last week 
the water in the river at Wisbech, 
rose, without intermission, an inch 
a minute, until, on the 12th, the 
river was eight feet higher than its 
ordinary level. The greatest exer- 
tions were necessary to save the 


bridge, and buildings on the banks, 
from being carried away by the 
masses of floating ice. Part of a 
rew granary belonging to Mr, 
Groom was washed down; but no 
other material injury arose, and on 
the 13th, the waters ~had greatly 
abated. The ice-boat, with 18 
horses, and a great number of men 
under the direction of John Eades, 
esq. were incessantly at work ; iad 
by their exertions prevented a great 
deal of mischief. 
STOCKJOBBING FRAUD, 

21. This morning a report was 
confidently put forth in the city, 
that an officer had arrived from 
France, bringing an official account 
of the death of the Frenchemperor; 
and that the said officer was on the 
road with the glorious news! 
Strange as it may seem, this often. 
told tale was very generally beliey. 
ed; the stock exchange people 
were of course all in a bustle; 
omnium, which opened at 274, ran 
up to33; immense sums were sold 
(some say half a million) daring 
the morning; but as the officer 
with his official dispatches could 
nowhere be heard of, a fraud was 
at length suspected, and omnium 
fell back to 25!. While those who 
had planned the knavery were reap- 
ing the golden harvest on the stock 
exchange, their agents or their 
dupes (both, most likely) were 
spreading the tidings in all direc 
tions, and with all sorts of addi- 
tions and embellishments. Bona- 
parte had not only been killed, but 
had been carved into many pieces 
by the cossacks, who had marched 
into Paris with his heart upon 3 
pike: this was one story. A 
related that the French emperer 
had not fallen by the bands of the 
enemy, but by those of his ows 
guards, who, like their nico 
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of ancient history, had 
murdered their emperor, and pro- 
claimed nother (Louis the XVIII.) 
in his stead. Lach narrator, in 
‘2 short, had his own particulars of 
the event, but the main point, the 
o! Bonaparte, was afirmed 

by all. One person had seen the 
officer; another had heard the con- 
tents ot his dispatches; a third had 
iast had the news confirmed to him 
by a person in the confidence of go- 
yernment; and one man, dressed 
too like a gentleman, went into a 
bookseller’s shop at the west end 
of the town, and declared that he 
had seen a letter from the lord 
chancellor Eldon, which fuliy con- 
firmed all thé news. ‘The trick, it 
be owned, though bungling 
cnough in some of its parts, was 
supported with considerable indus- 
try. It ap! eared, that in the mid- 
dle of Sunday night, aperson, dress- 
ed as an officer, walked with all 
due gravity from the beach of 
Dover towards the town, and meet- 
ing with a watchman, inquired of 
him the way to the Ship Inn, to 
procure a post-chaise and horses 
for town. The officer was a tall 
¢ man, dressed in scarlet and 
gold, with a prodigious star on his 
breast ; the coat turned up. with 
green, and he wore a swinging 
sword by his side. ‘The gentleman 
was very much fatigued; and his 
beard, by its length, proved that 
the wearer had not had time to 
to shave himself. Before the gen- 
tleman proceeted on his journey, 
he addressed a letter to admiral 
Foley, tu the purport, that he had 
ordered back his boat’s crew to 
France, and requested the polite- 
ness of the admiral, in case they 
should be intercepted by any of the 
British cruizers, that the men 


might be properly yeated, and sent 
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to France withont loss of time. To 
this epistle he subscribed “ colonel 
de Burgh.” No boat, however, 
was seen, though it was quite clear 
that he had just landed from one, 
as his clothes were wet from the 
spray of the sea! Every thing he 
paid for, and even at the turnpikes, 
he offered napoleons (a French 
gold coin) for change. How near 
he approached town does not ape 
pear. While this was going on at 
Dover, another party arrived at 
Northfleet, at five on Monday 
morning, in a six-oared cutter. 
They called up a Mr, Sandon, to 
request that he would accompany 
two of them to town, who repres 
sented themselves to be messengers 
from France, to communicate the 
death of Bonaparte, and the hoist- 
ing of the Bourbon standard in 
France. They were decorated with 
white cockades, and horses with 
laurels. ‘They told Sandon that 
they would first proceed to the lord 
mayor, and as if with that intene 
tion, they actually entered the city, 
over London bridge, but their pro- 
gress was greatly impeded by the 
mob, who stopped them at every 
short distance. Recollecting theme 
selves on a sudden, they said it 
might be deemed disrespectful by 
the government, if they did not 
first communicate with the minise 
ters; and then they ordered the 
post-boys to Downing-street. Be- 
fore they reached this destination, 
however, they got rid of Mr. Sane 
don, and vanished! It is stated, 
that the pretended colonel de 
Burgh finding a difficulty, on some 
occasion, to get his napoleons 
changed, produced an English bank 
note, which was indorsed by a mer- 
cantile firm in London, with the 
date of loth Feb. 1814. 
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COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
BEAvFOY, first royal Tower 
Hamlets militia. 

22. This investigation, founded 
upon charges preferred by lieute- 
nant Scott, commenced onthe 2th 
of October, and continued to the 
24th of November. The charges 
comprised breaches of nearly the 
whole system of military economy. 
Colonel Beaufoy entered the court 
(which was closely crowded), at- 
tended by his counsel, captain Wil- 
lard, his brother, major Beaufoy ; 
his sons,. captain Beaufoy and en- 
sign Beaufoy, of the Guards, &c. 
The acting prosecutor was alone, 
with the exception of a servant, 
with his papers.—After the war- 
rant from the prince regent had 
been read, the acting prosecutor 
opened the proceedings at ccnsider- 
able length. He entered minutely 
into the economy of the military 
state, and its application to the et- 
ficiency of armies. He placed be- 
fore the eourt, the cetea laws 
which have been enacted for the 
provision and government of the 
troops ; but which, trom mistaken 
notions, in some cases, and vena- 
lity in others, had nearly become a 
dead letter. He shewed the effects 
of their violation in detail, particu. 
Jarly in the example of the Ist 
"lower Hamlets militia, and con- 
cluded, by deprecating any per- 
sonal feeling, and entirely waving 
any personal injuries; in the higher 
cause of the public. The exami- 
nations then commenced. On the 
6th day, quarter-master George 
Grant was pronounced by the court 
to have, “ notwithstanding its 


greatest indulgence, and being fre- 
quently desired to correct his evi- 
dence, maturely, wilfully, and de- 
liberately sworn falely”’ against the 
prosecution, and dismissed from 
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further attendance. On the 11h 
day, the court, on the motion of 
major Cooper, seconded by the pre. 
sident, reprimanded the prosecutop 
for having “ presumed to ins 
them.’’—On the 1 Ith of Nov. lien. 
tenant Scott closed the 

tion, ‘Uhe court adjourned to the 
18th, for the defence of colone} 
Beaufay. The defence was read 
by the judge-advocate, and wag 
exceedingly eloquent ; it was attrie 
buted to Mr. Brougham. It cen. 
sured quarter-master Grant, and 
others, by whom colonel Beau 
had been deceived; and blamed 
lieutenant Scott, for not having ac. 
quainted him with the manner in 
which the atfairs of his regiment 
were conducted, It endeavoured 
to impugn the evidence; and ad. 
mitted some of the matters charged, 
considering them as venial, Colos 
nel Beaufoy acknowledged the fact 
of stopping licutenant Scott’s pro. 
motion, but attributed it to a sup. 
position, that he had been stigma. 
tized by the commander-in chief, 
On the 22d, the prosecutor replied. 
"he court then closed, and ad. 
judged colonel Beaufoy to be dis. 
placed from the command of the 
Ist royal Tower Hamlets regi. 
ment of militia, but recommended 
him to mercy, on account of the 
good character given him by seve- 
ral general officers. It represented 
the perjury of quarter-master 
Grant, for the consideration of the 
prince regent. Italsostated, that 
several matters remarked to the 
court by the acting prosecutor, 
«led them to an opinion that he 
had not shewn due regard to the 
service.” ‘The prince regent has 
confirmed the displacing of colonel 
Beaufoy, and also commanded the 
dismission of quarter-master Grant; 


and, in consequence of the —_ 
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ef the court, caused it to be sig- 
nified to lieutenant Scott, the act- 
ing prosecutor, that his services are 
dispensed with. No court-martial 
that has occurred at any time ever 
roduced greater sensation in the 
military or the public.e=The court 
continued crowded to the last. 

96. The thaw, which eommen- 
ced oa Wednesday the 26th Janua- 
ry did not continue longer than the 
Saturday following, when its pro- 
gress was arrested by a sharp frost 
which set in on that night. The 
thaw had sent such a quantity of 
ice down the river as completely to 
choak up the Thames between 
Blackfriars and London bridges; 
and the renewed frost so united the 
vast masses as to render it immove- 
able by the tide. On Monday, 
January 3], several adventurous 
persons of light weight crossed the 
river, and their example was fol- 
lowed by a multitude of boys, many 
of whom, from the rottenness of 
the connecting ice, particularly 
near Blackiriars bridge, did not 
escape without an unwelcome im- 
mersion, Atier that period, the ice 
between the two bridges presented 
the novel scene of thousands of 
persons moving on the ice in all di- 
rections. Midway between the two 
bridges, and nearly opposite Queen- 
hithe, above thirty booths were 
erected, for the sale of porter, spi- 
rits, gingerbread, &c. Skittles were 
played by several parties, and the 
drinking tents filled by females and 
their companions, dancing reels, 
while others sat round large fires, 
drinking rum, grog, and other spi- 
nts. Several tradesmen also attend- 
ed, selling books, toy$, and trinkets 
of every description. Several 
printers, having brought their pres- 
ses, pulled off various impressions, 
which they sold for a trifle. Among 

paths for the convenience of 


perambulation, the principal was 
dignified with the appellation of 
the City Road. The booths ex- 
tended down to London bridge, 
under the centre arches of which 
numerous spectators were to be 
seen. The watermen and coal. 
heavers did not fail to benefit by 
this curiosity; as the progress of 
the visitors was much facilitated 
by their simple inventions at the 
different stairs and elsewhere, and 
they were at much trouble to beat 
footways in different directions. 
On Thursday, Feb. 3d, a sheep was 
roasted, or rather burnt, over a 
charcoal fire, in a large iron pan. 
The admission to the booth where 
this culinary skill was displayed, 
was 6d. per head, The ice from its 
roughness and inequalities, having 
been in many places covered seve- 
ral feet with snow, was totally unfit 
for skaiting or sliding.—The tide, 
from the obstruction at London 
bridge, did not ebb for some days 
more than half the usual marks. 
On Thursday the 3rd, a plumber, ” 
named Davies, attempting to cross 
near Blackfriars Bridge, with some 
lead in his hand, sunk between two 
masses of ice, and rose no more. 
On the fifth instant, a thaw again 
took place; and Kingston bridge, 
whichhad been built upwards of $00 
years, gave way by the consequent 
pressure of the ice. Between high 
and low pier it sunk near three feet, 
which rendered it impassable for 
carriages. The frost again set in 
on the llth; and continued ve- 
ry. sharp; but, the snow havin 
been removed, the inconvenience ts 
by no means so great as it was in 
the last month. 


THE KING V. WM. EARLE, 


28, ‘This was an indictment for 

a libel, inserted in a monthly pub- 
lication, called The Scourge. 

(B 4) William 
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William Earle being placed upon 
the floor of the court, 

The attorney-cencral adverted to 
the many aggravated circumstances 
in this case, not the least of whieh 
was the oath the defendart had 
thought firto make respecting the 
withdrawing of his plea of not 
guilty. It seemed that he expect- 
ed not to be indicted if he mserted 
an apology in the succeeding num- 
ber of the Scourge. The attorney- 
general was at a loss to understand 
the doctrine of apoolgies as laid 
down by defendants in casés like 
the present. If in the heat of the 
moment an affront was offered by 
one gentleman to another, an apo- 
logy might reasonably be deemed 
a Salisfactory compensation 3 but 
here, a paltry hireling scribbler, in 
a garret, sat down deliberately, 
without a single fact en whicl: to 
found his assertions, to write a low, 
coarse, Vulgar, nbusive, scurrilous, 
and not less malignant libel, against 
an individual of whom he knew but 
the name. Could an apology be any 
satisfaction forsuch an outrageupon 
a respectable individual, who was 
chareed with being the illegitimate 
progeny of a Dutch fisherman and 
an oyster- wench, of being educated 
in vice and be gary, ol beng sent 
n country, of free 
qu ‘ctings in Ene 
etand, and belon ring to the Cor- 
responding Society? Was charac- 
ter, he would ask, of any value? 
Sach a base detracter might attack 
the most exemplary characters. 
None could be safe; his (che at- 
torney-general’s) learned — triends 
or himself might be the mext to be 
attacked, and then the only redress 
was an apology in the Scourge of 
the succeeding morth. He was 
sure the court would not allow 
honest and deserving individuals 
thus to be shewn up, the fashion- 
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able expression of all libellers singe 
the proceeding on a late occasion, 
Mr. justice Le Blane delivered 
the sentence of the conrt, which 
was, That the defendant be jim. 
prisoned in Newgate for six months, 
should pay a fine of 1002 and give 
security, himself in 200. and two 
sufficient sureties in 100/. each, 


MARCH. 


FRANCE. 


1. The Bourbon standard hasat 
length been hoisted in France ; and 
this interesting event, if appearances 
can be trusted, is likely to be at. 
tended with the most important re 
sults.—The following is an extract 
of a letter, received from the count 
d’ Escars, captain of the guards of 
Monsieur : 

“ L'esoul, Feb. 22.——We left Basle 
on Sunday the 19th, and have ar 
rived in Franche Comte, We have 
been received in all the French 
towns and villages with acclama 
tions by the whole of the people, 
and with cries of Viwe le roi Louis 
XV 111.—Vivent ls Bourbons. They 
are enchanted with our dear prince, 
who has conducted himself with 
great affability and condescension, 
‘The old, the women, and the chil- 
dred kissed his hands and bisclothes. 
Happiness was painted in every 
face; and they were so touched 
with the affability of Monsieur, 
that tears of joy flowed on all 
sides —The old men and women 
said, ‘we shall die contented, since 
we have had the good fortune of 
behoiding the return of our antient 
masters, who have ever lived @ 
our hearts.’ Others said ‘1 gine 
you my heart, tor the monster 
only left that.’—On arriving bere 
(at Vesoul), the population of 
town, about 5000 souls, all 
out to meet us, They 
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we would walk in on foot, that 
tiey might behold their prince.— 
Gentleman arrive from all parts, 
announcing that all the peasants of 
their communes are at their com- 
mand, and desire to march for 
their legitimate sovereign.—A per- 
soa has arrived today from Al- 
sace, requesting power to raise a 
legion with the white cockade.— 
Every place desires to surrender to 
Louis XVIII. All France is ready 
torise. Attempts are every where 
made to throw difficulties in the 
way, but they will be got rid of, 
and France will liberate herself.— 
The first day Monsieur entered 
France, we travelled thirty-three 
leagues (about seventy miles) in 
the territories of his august ances- 
tors. Had he been an angel from 
heaven, the people could not have 
shewn more eagerness to come to 
see him. I ought not to conceal 
from you that I shed tears in writ- 
ing to you this; but they are tears 
of joy, and I am sure it will pro- 
duce on you the same effect.” 


PROCLAMATION OF MONSIEUR, ON 
ENTERING FRANCE. 

“We, Charles Philip of France, 
son of France, Monsieur, count 
d’Artois, brother to the king, 
and lieut,-zeneral of the king- 
dom. 

“To all Frenchmen, greeting. 
“Frenchmen! The day of your 

redemption is arrived; the brother 

of your king is in the midst of you: 

-—he comesto rear again the antient 

banner of the lilies in the heart of 

France, and to announce to you 

the return of happiness and peace, 

and the restoration of law and pub- 
lic liberty under a protecting go- 
vernment, No conqueror, no war, 
nO conscription, no consolidated 
taxes, any longer! At the voice 
of your sovereign, your father, 


may your misfortupes be wiped off 
by hope, your errors by forgiveness, 
and your dissentions by the union 
to be eifected, for which he is your 
security. He burns with desire to 
fulfil the promises he has made te 
yon, which he this day. solemnly 
renews, and by his love and bene- 
volence to render happy the mo» 
ment which, bringing hrm back to 
his subjects, restores him to his 
children. —Vive ke Rai?" 

Yn the 27th ult. the French 
army, under Soult, was attacked 
by the allied torces under lord Wel. 
lington’s command, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, driven from a 
strong position near Orthes. Their 
retreat was at first conducted with 
admirable order ; but the loss sus. 
tained from the combined attacks 
soon accelerated their movements, 
and the retreat became a disorderly 
flight. Six pieces of cannon had 
been taken, and a great number of 
prisoners ; many soldiers had 
thrown away their arms, and the 
desertion had been immense. The 
whole country was covered with 
their dead.—A_ large magazine o! 
provisions had been captured. af 
Mont de Marsan.—On the 2d ot 
March the enemy were driven from 
Aire, and their magizines taken.— 
Sir John Hope had crossed the 
Adour below Bayonne, and closel: 
invested the citadel of that plict— 
Navareens and St. Jean Vied de 
Port were also invested. 

12. Marshal sir Wilitam Beres- 
ford, with the division under his 
command, entered.bordeaux, and 
was warmly welcomed by the 
mayor and population. When the 
approach of the marshal, at the 


‘ | 


head of the allied troops, was known 
at Bordeaux, Mr. Lynch, the 
mayor, advanced on the way to 
meet him, attended by the consti- 
tuded authorities, the principal in- 

habitants, 
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habitants, and an immense multi- 
tude, in carriages, on horseback, 
and on foot. In bis capacity ot 
mayor, he was decorated with the 
insignia of Buonaparte’s govern- 
ment ; but, on his drawing near to 
marshal Beresford, he tore them, 
and trampled them under foot. 
The white cockade was instantly 
substituted for them. ‘This con- 
duct was greeted with universal ac- 
clamation, and the muyor imme. 
diately addressed marshal Beresiord 
in 2 prepared speech. He then, at 
the head of the procession, conducted 
the marshal into the city, in which 
were found 84 pieces of cannon, 
and 100 boxes of secreted arms. 
On the day following, his royal 
highness the duke ot Angouleme 
approached the city of Bourdeaux, 
He was met at two leagues di- 
stance by a troop of 200 young 
men of the first families in the 
neighbourhood, mounted on horse- 
back, and adorned with white cock- 
ades and sashes. 
SWEDEN. 

Thecrown prince of Sweden has 
addressed a proclamation to the 
French peopie, on his p.zssmng the 
Rhine; in which be declares th vw, 
after hav Ing delended the rights of 
the Swedes, revenged their insults, 
and assisted in the liberation of 
Germany, he thinks it necessary to 
apprise Frenchmen of his sent 
ments.—“ The government une 
der which you live” (says he) “has 
continually had im view to treat 
you with contempt, m order that it 
might debase you; itis high time 
that this state of things undergo an 
alteration. All enlightened people 
express their wishes tor the w eltare 
ot Trance; but they, at the same 
time, wish that she may no longer 
be the scourge of the earth. ‘Lhe 
aRied monarchs have not united 


’ ’ 

themselvts to make war upon the 
people, but to force your govern. 
ment to acknowledge the indepen. 
dence of ovher states; this js their 
sole motive and aim, and I wif} 
pledze myself for the integrity of 
their sentuments.” 4 


HOLLAND. 


A proclamation of the prince's. 
vereizn to the Dutch people states, 
that the commission, to whom he 
had intrusted the important charge 
of forming a new constitution, had 
completed their labours; and that 
the proposed changes wanted only 
the sanction of the nation, to be 
carried into execution. The pros 
clamation recommends, that the 
people should prepare lists of depus 
ties, from whom a commission, to 
be appointed by the prince, should 
select 600 members, to whom the 
new constitutron was to be submits 
ted. This national assembly is to 
meet on the 28th of this month, 
under the title of the “ grand ase 
sembly representing the United 
Netherlands.” ‘The sittings to be 
opened by the prince sovereign in 
person by taking the oath to the 


CONSULULION 
AMERICA, 

A dispatch from lieut.-general 
Drummond, at Quebec, states, that 
an attack had been made, on the 
SOth December, on the enemy's 
position at Black Rock, where he 
was advantageously posted with 
2000 men. The enemy was at 
tacked tu the most gablant mannefy 
and pursued in his retreat to Bute 
talo, where he attempted to make 
a stand; but was forced to make a 
precipitate retreat .to the Eleven 
Mile Creek, on Lake Egje, leaving 
seven ticld-pieces, and four schoone 
ers and sloops, and a considerable 


quantity of ordnance stores... +4 
whole 
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whole of our troops did not exceed 
1000. Wo British officer had fallen 
on this occasion. Our loss did 
not exceed 25 killed, and 50 
wounded. The enemy suffered 
severely ; but from the rapidity of 
his fight, only 70 prisoners were 
taken, among whom is doctor, 
alias lieutenant-colonel Chapin. 

A proclamation issued by gene- 
ral Prevost, announces, after long 
forbearance, a severe retaliation on 
the Americans for their mhuman 
mode of warfare in their different 
invasions of Canada ; especially for 
their having, in the midst of a se- 
vere Canadian winter, wantonly 
burnt the beautiful village of New- 
ark, and turned out four hundred 
helpless women and children to all 
the severity of the season, without 
shelter, and without a remnant of 
property. ‘The case is made cut 
with the utmost distinctness against 
the Americans, not only in this, 
but ina number of other instances, 

indwich, at the settlements on 

Thames, at York, and at Fort 
George. Sir George earnestly de- 
precates this mode of warfare ; but 
he justly observes, that since it has 
been so long persevered in by the 
enemy, retaliation becomes an 1m- 
perious duty. He has, therefore, 
ordered the villages of Lewiston, 
Black Rock, and Buffalo, to be 
burned; at the same time de- 
claring, that he will no longer pur- 
sue a system of warfare sp revolt- 
ing to his own feelings, and so un- 
congenial to the British character, 
unless forced to it by the future 
measures of the enemy. 

The Endymion, Statira, and 
Loupcervier, British ships, lately 
challenged the United States, Ma- 
cedonian, and Hornet, American, 
to single combat—this the Ameri- 
cans accepted ; but admiral Cock- 
bura has disapproved of the chal- 


lenge, as erroneous in principle, by 
allowing private feelings to ori- 
ginate a contest which ought to be 
undertaken wholly upon public 


grounds. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


We have received from Port 
Jackson, New South Wales, a see 


ries of the Sydney gazettes to the Ist 


of July. ‘Their contents afford a 
view of the state of the different 
settlements, which, notw ithstanding 
the scarcity of specie, and some 
other local inconveniences, that 
were likely to be remedied by the 
orudent regulations of governor 
lacquarrie, were advancing fast 
to prosperity and comparative opu- 
lence. The great object of the 
merchanis and inhabitants was to 
establish an export trade with this 
country ; and for this purpose to 
obtain leave to ship their surplus 
grain (which was rotting in the 
barns), salt pork and beef for his 
majesty’s navy, and wool, said to 
be little inferior to that of Spain, 
in return for the customary impor. 
tations, instead of making remit- 
tances in money, which drained the 
settlement of specie, and impove- 
rished the colonists. Another ob- 
ject was, to obtain permission to 
distil spirits in the colony, which 
would greatly benefit the cultiva- 
tor, and retain the money general- 
ly paid for spirits obtained from 
America, the East Indies, and 
other places. Memorials on these 
topics had been presented to goe 
vernor Macquarrie, signed by the 
principal inhabitants of the different 
settlements, and transmitted by his 
excellency for the consideration of 
his majesty’s ministers, 


PRINTING PRESS, 


14. A patent has been recently 
granted for a machine to — ~ 
‘ the 
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Me operations of p , lhe 
obiects of the much . Nrect- 
sion, speed, and the saving of shill, 
Jabour, and expense.—It abro,rates 


almost all the former apparatus of 


he 1 +] ’ — 

the press, and tie prep’ ot 
thet pes 5 performs by 3 > OW] aCe 
tron the : veral | rt I turnishing, 
distiibuting, and communica 


the ink, and grivi we the pressure. 
At its ordinary raie, 1% sheets a 
munute are « 

mdeed , V city 6 OF 
by the power of placing and re- 
moving the sheet, which are all 
istances required, 
"The machine has been exhibited to 
of the press at Cam- 
budge, and was examined dur- 
ing three days last week by 
most of the principal members 
of the University; and on re- 
ceiving the report of their deputa- 


art e 
iviuner, master of 


y hinited 


the Ou n’s cConege 5 Mr. Wood, 
f St. John’s; and Mr. 
r of Christ’s), the syne 
cicate agreed with Messrs Bacon 

{ Donkin, of Norwich, the pa- 
for its introduction at the 
e of the university. 


CORPSE DISCOVERED. 


'G. In epening a vault in St. 


K-avy port church, Bristol, for the 
? tion of the remains of Mrs. 
ebb, of CQueen’s parade, the 

i discovered, very deeply 


a cotin of much anti- 


lt is generally supposed 

Ls ¢ ipse it cont uined was the 

t aia-—_ y in, Csq. sheriff 
ot Br lin 1642, when the cy 
\ sut ior 1) lia nene- 


par 

sary army by price Rup yt—Mr. 
eoman wes hanged in Wine- 
siveet, by order of Fairfax, for his 
attachment to the royal causes Ope 


posite his own house, that now OCe 


enpied by Mes rs. b ord and €v. 








and in which there was some time 
since, if not at present, a very fine 
portrait oi the sheriif. "The ée 


_ eerm t ie . } : . 
Wis, WE Huerstand ' : 

‘— understand, in the highest 
state OF preservation : 


‘er handsomely 
accoutredintne costurne of the days 
with glovessimiiartothose which the 
sheriffs at present wear ; and there 
were considerable tumors Visible jy 
the neck, which inclined several 
medical gentlemen, who inspected 
the body, to be of opinion that they 
were occas! ed by strangulation, 
STOCKJOBEING FRAUD. 
18.On Tuesday thesub-committee 
appointed to inquire into the late 
nefarious business relating to the 
death of Bonaparte, made their re. 
ort to the stock exchange at 
ets A table was placed in the 
centre of the house, and four of the 
committee placed themselves onit, 
Mr. Lawrence read the report, 
which, after a concise exordium of 
the motives which induced thecom. 
mittee to take up the business, pro. 
ceeded to state, that they were hap. 
py to say that not the least suspicion 
attached to any member of that 
body, as being concerned in 9 
scandalous a transaction, and which 
would, if proved on any individual, 
have produced his certain expulsion 
from the society. It then stated the 
evidence of the posi-boy, named 
Shelling, who drove the pretended 
colonel du Burgh, menuoning all 
the particulars that have already 
transpired relative tothe imposition, 
tating that Bonaparte was dead, 
-c.; also of Crane, the hackney 
coachman, who drove the col 
to No. 13, Green-street, Grosvenom 
square, after he was set down # 
the Marsh gate, L.ambeth.—The 
evidence of Sayer, the Bow-stret 
officer, who was employed to 
out who the house in Green-stret 
was occupied by, stated ona Mr. 
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February, and let it furnished to 
chrane, the hon, Cochrane 

one, and Mr, Butt, who came 

isth February, and oce- 

as aliy met there several times 

us to the colonel du Burgh 

ng; that on the colonel’s ar 

siving he inquired for a particular 
name, and was [0 ld he was gone to 
breakfast in Cumberland-street, &c. 
to which* he ins tantly repaired. 
Mr. Lawrence shen stated, that he 
went to Messrs. Bond and co, 
bankers, in Exchan ee to en- 
deavour to trace $ bank-notes 
pai d away br the colons el in his pass- 


j 
age up, and four of 1/4. each were 


Durrand quitted it on the 12th of 


traced to have beem taken out of 


the bank about one or two o'clock 
on Saturday the 19th of February ; 
but they said it was difficult for 
them to trace one-pound notes, as it 
was but seldom the y tc ok the par- 
ticulars. — Mr. Fearn’s evidence 
was next read over. He stated 
that he latterly had been in the 
habit of doing business in the funds 
for lord Cochrane, Cochrane John- 
stone, and Mr. Butt; that he al- 
ways understood that what busiress 
he did for Mr. Butt was to be 
placed to lord Cochrane’s account ; 
that on the 2Ist of February, which 
was the day the fraud was put in 
practice, he sold for 

Lord Cochrane... . £139,000 omnium. 
Cochrane Johnstone. 120,000 omninm. 
Por Ditto, . . . . 100,000 consols. 
Mr. Butt. . . . . 124,0000mnium, 
For Dittoe . . . . 168,000 consols. 
That he was desired to sell them 
for the first account day in cash, 
bu not to sell them tor money : 
that he was surprised to find that 
lord Cochrane and Mr. Burtt had 
taken an office for him (Fear: ) 
in Shorter’s-cour', Throgmorton- 
Sreet, without his know ledge, 
where they used to meet him and 
give their orders.—Mr. Pitches, 


RENCE S. (29) 


another broker’s evidence, was next 
réad. It stated that he was too ill 
to attend ; buttoa Mr. Wake field, 
one ofthe committee, who waited on 
him, he declaredthat he had sold for 
lord Cochrane, Mr. Johnstone, and 
Mr. Butt, about 565,0004. omnium, 
A Mr. Smallbones, ancther broker 
had sold 40,006 i. omnium for lore 
C. and 40,0004. for Mr. Butt. A 
Mr. Richardson, a bookseller, had 
been applied to, to scll for the above 
parties a very lar ge sum, but re- 
fused gp account of his not bei ing 
resp é Nie for such a sum. Mr, 
Christicapek ‘ to Mr. Fearn, the 
stock-broker, nowilline ly at first, but 
afterwards conte sed, that he had 


+ 
; 


changed a 502. note, obtained by a 
check ot 75d. 0 Mr. earn’s on 
Messrs. Bond, bankers, for 
one 1 und-notes, on Saturday the 
19h of February, four of which 
one-pound notes were paid away 
by colonel da Burgh When 
further inrerrogated, he said the 
notes obtained for the Tél. check of 
Fearn’s, was on account of Mr. 
Butt Mr. Sandon, of Northfleet, 
one of the persons v ho came from 
Northileet in the post-chai ise , had 
appeared before the committee 
d given them some information, 
but pre tested his mnocence as to 
being concerned in the fraud. A 
Mr. M‘Rae, it seemed, was a di- 
stressed person, who had previous 
to the plan taking place, men- 
tioned that such a scheme might be 
done. 
Mr. David Ricardo, in a very 
animated speech, stated, that the 
stock exchange generally laboured 
under all the probrium of any 
foul transaction, when im fact they 
were the chief persons trjured by 
such netarious practices. Liethought 
the investigation could not be made 
too public, as it might operate so 
as to deter any other desperate cha- 
racters 
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racters from trying similar ate 
tempts. He theretore moved that 
the whole of the report might be 
printed, which motion was carried 
unanimously. 

The profit on the bargains above 
made amounts, it is said, to up- 
wards of 0,0001, The fur cap, 
worn by the sham colonel at Dover, 
is said to have been traced by 
Sayers, to a lady’s house, at 1%, 
Green- street, Grosvenor - square, 
whither, us appears by an adver- 
tisement placarded in the streets, 
the mock importers of news were 
traced, afier they had discharged 
their chaise at the Marsh gate. The 
impostor who had personated col. 
du Burgh has not been found, 
notwithstanding the diligence used 
for that purpose. ‘There are still 
hopes, however, that he will not 
long elude the vigilance of those in 
quest of him.—Lord Melville has 
had an interview with four of the 
committee of the stock exchange, 
upon the subject of the imposition. 


DEPOSITION OF LORD COCHRANE. 


15. “ Having obtained leave of 
absence to come to town in conse- 
quence of scandalous paragraphs 
én the public papers; and in con- 
sequence of having learnt that 
hand-bills bad been affixed in the 
étreets, in which 1 have since seen, 
that it is asserted that a person came 
tomy house,at No. 13, Green-street, 
on the twenty-lirst day of Fe- 
bruary, in open day, and in the 
dress in which he had committed 
a fraud, I feel it due to myself to 
make the following deposition, that 
the public may know the truth re- 
lative to the only person seen by 
me in military uniform at my house 
on that day. 

“COCHRANE.” 
13 Greenwstrect, March 11,1814. 
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“ No. 13, Green-strect, Grosvenor: 
street, March i. . 

‘<< I, ir ‘Thomas Cochrane, com. 
monly caiicd lord Cochrane, havin 
been appomted by the lords com. 
missioners of the admiralty to ar. 
tive service (at the request, F he, 
lieve, of sir Alexander Cochrane 
when I had no expectation of bei 
called on, I obtained leave of ab. 
sence to settle my private affairs 
previous to quitting this country, 
and chiefly with a yiéw to lodgea 
specification to a patent relative to 
a discovery for increasing the in. 
tensity of light. 

“ That in pursuance of my daily 
practice of superintefiding work 
that was executing for me, and 
knowing that my uncle, Mr. Coch. 
rane Johnstone, went to the city 
every morning in a coach, I do 
swear, on the morning of the 2ist 
of February, which day was im- 
pressed on my mind by circom. 
stances which afterwards occurred, 
I breakfasted with him at his resi. 
dence in Cumberlandestreet, about 
half past eight o’clock, and [was 
put down by him (and Mr, Bar 
was in the coach) on Snow-hill, 
about ten o’clock. 

«“ That I had been about three 
quarters of an hour at Mr. King’s 
manufactory, at No, 1, Cock-lane, 
when I received a few lines ona 
small bit of paper, requesting me 
to come immediately to my house; 
the name affixed, from being writ- 
ten close to the bottom, I could net 
read ; the servant told me it was 
from an army officer, and conelud- 
ing that he might be an officer 
from Spain, and that some atte 
dent had befallen to my brother, I 
hastened back, and | found captaia 
Berenger, who in great seeming 
uneasiness made many apologies 
for the freedom he had used, 
nothing but the distressed state po 
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on, or of assisting 
a would take him 
sand immedi ately go 
on yal a and exercise the sharp- 
shooters ich plan sir Alexander 
Cochrane 1} knew fad approved of). 
That he had left his lodgings, and 
epared himself in the 
fi me ans x “ial d. He had brought 
ord with him which had 
ther’s, and to that and to 
sxander he would trust for 
aa honourable appointment. 

“] felt very uneasy at the di- 
stress he was in, and knowing hum 
to be a man of grext talent and 
science, I told him @ sould do 
every thing in my power to relieve 
him; but as to his going unmedi- 
ately to the 1 ~ mnant with any com. 
fort to himself, it was quite impose 
sible. My cabin was without fur- 
niture; L had not even a servant 
on board. He said he would wil- 
lingly mess any where. I told him 
that the ward. room was already 
crowded, and i besides, I could not 
with propriety take him, he being 
a foreig: er, without leave from the 
Admiralty. Hie » seeme od greatly 
hurt at this, a d t pe re- 
collection coveilieates whieh. 1¢ had 
formerly shewn me from persons in 
oficial situations ; lord Yarmouth, 
gen. Jenkinso- ly ond Mr. Reeves, 
Ithink, were amongst the number. 
I recomme: re d him to use his en- 
deavour to get them or any other 
frieuds to exert their influen nee, for 
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had none; adding, that when 
the Tonnant went to Portsmouth, § 
should be happy to receive him; 
and I kaew from sir Alexander 
Cochrane, that he would be pleased 
A he ac complished that object. 

aptain Beret ger said, that not an- 
ticip any objection on my 
part from the conversation he had 
tormerly had with me, he had come 
with intention to go on board, 
and make himself useful in lus mi- 
litary capacity ; he could not go 
to lord Yarmouth, or to any other 
of his friends i . this dress (alludi ing 
to that which he had on), or return 
to his lodgings, where it would ex- 
cite suspicion (as he was at that time 
in the rules of the king’s bench), 
but that if I refused to let him 
join the ship now, he would do sa 
at Portsmouth. Under present 
circumstances, however, he must 
usea great liberty, and request the 
favour of me to lend him a hat to 
wear imstead of his military CAp 5 
I gave him one which was in a 
heck room with some things that 
had not been packed np, and having 
tried it on, his uniform appeared 
under his great coat; I therefore 
offered hima black coat that was 
lying ona chair, and which I did 
not intend to take with me: he 
put up his uniform in a towel, and 
shortly afterwards went away in 
great apparent uneasiness of mind ; 
and having asked my leave, he took 
the coach 1 came in, and which 1 
had forgotten to discharge in the 
haste I was in. 

“I do further depose, that the 
above conversation is the substance 
of all that passed with captain Be- 
renger, which from the circum. 
stances attending it, was strongly 
impressed upon my mind : that no 
other person in uniform was seen 
by me at my house, on Monday 
the 21st of February, though pos- 
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sibly other officers may have called 
(as many have done since my ap- 
pointment); of this, however, I 
cannot speak of my own know- 
ledge, having been almost ccnstant- 
ly from home, arranging my pii- 
vate affairs. I have understood, 
that many persons have called un- 


der the above circumstances, and 
have written notes in the parlour, 
and others have watted there in 


expectation of seeing me, and thon 
gone away; but I most positively 
wear, that I never saw 
at my house resembiing the de- 
scription, aud in the dres. stuted in 
the printed advertisement of the 
members of the stock exchange ; 
1 further aver, thar I had no con- 
cern, directly or indirectly, in the 
late imposition, and that the above 
is all that I know relative to any 
person who came to my house in 
uniform on the 2]st day of Febru- 
ary hetore alluded to. Captain 
Berenger wore a frey great coat, 
a green uniform, and a military 
Cap. 
“ From the manner in which my 
character has been altem pte d to be 
famed, it is indispensibly neces- 
sary to state that my» connection 
in any way with the fumds arose 
from an impression, that in the 
present favourable aspect of affairs, 
it was only necessary to hold stock 
in order to become a gainer, with- 
out prejudice to any body: that I 
did so openly, considering it in no 
degree improper, far less disho- 
nourable: that I had no secret in- 
farmation of any kiad; and that 
had my expectation of the success 
of afivirs been disappointed, I 
should have been the only sutlerer, 
“Further Ido most solemnly 
swear, That the whole of the om- 
nium on account, which I possessed 
on the 2ist day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and four- 
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teen, amountedto one hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand pounds, which 
I bought by Mr. Fearn (1 think) 
on the 12th ultimo, at a premium 
of twenty-eight and a quarter ; 
that I did not hold on that day any 
other sum on account, in any other 
stock, directly or indirectly ; and 
that I had given orders when it 
was bought to dispose of it on a 
rise of one per cent, and it was ace 
tually sold on an avetage at twenty. 
nine and 2 half premium, though 
on the day of the fraud it might 
have been disposed of at thirty. 
three and ahalf, I further swear, 
that the above is the only stock 
which I sold of any kind on the 
Zist day of February, except two 
thousand pounds in money which I 
had occasion for; the profit on 
which was about ten pounds, 
“Further I do solemnly depose, 
That I had noconnection or dealing 
with any one, save the above men- 
tioned, and that I did not at any 
time, directly or indirectly, by my- 
self, or by any other, take or pro- 
cure any office or apartment for 
any broker or other person for the 
transaciion of stock affairs. 
“ Cocurant.” 
Sworn at my house in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Innefields, im the 
county of Middlesex, the Ith 
day of March, 1814, before me, 
A. Granam, 


ROBBERIES. 

28. On Saturday week, about 
eight o’clock, an aged man, many 
years a porter in the king’s prit 
ting-ofice, and well wn in 
the public offices by the name of 
Old John, received a visit froms 
fellow of genteel appearance, at his 
obscure to ging in a/iW urt, Um 
der prete;.e that hk» came trom8 
meeting of noblemen and gentle 


men, at the Crown and Anchor, 
fe | 
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oq charitable purposes, who all 
sew him, to desire his attendance 
upon them with all the silver he 
had got, and that for ten pounds he 
should receive fifteen in bank notes 
‘a return. Old John could not re- 
sist temptations so powerful—the 
vanity of being introduced to great 
men, to whom, from habits, John 
is extremely parul il, added to the 
little stimulus of the reward propo- 
sed, quite overset the weak intel- 
lects of the poor creature, who, af- 
ter counting his treasure to the 
mount of ten pounds, which he 
put into a bag, set out for the 
‘rown and Anchor, in his best at- 
tire. His guide, instead of going 
to the tavern, stopped at the en- 
trance of the Rainbow public-house 
near Temple-bar. Into this pas- 
sage he entered, leading in the old 
man, desiring him to proceed to 
the bar of the house, and there wait 
till the meeting sent a deputation to 
receivehim. In the mean time the 
misxreant withdrew, taking away 
the bag and its contents, the sa- 
ving, peraaps, Oi; sixyy years ili- 
dustry. 

Wednesday morning, the house 
of Mrs, Devines, of Arabella-row, 
Pimlico, was robbed of property to 
a considerable amount, by the fol- 
lowing stratagem :——On the after- 
noon of ‘Tuesday a young man, of 
decent appearance, who said his 
name was Jones, and that his fa- 
ther was a respectable tradesman, 
residing in the Minories, applied to 
Mrs. Devines to hire her first floor, 
which was to be let. Having 
agreed for price and other particu- 
lars, he said he should come that 
evenme, and in the mean time re- 
ferred Mrs. Devines to his father. 
He said he sould come home to 
sleep thai night, and desired to 
have a fire lighted in the dining- 
“ine his return. About 
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nine o'clock he arrived in a hackney- 
coach, bringing with him a large 
bundle, which he said contained 
clothes. Previous to his going to 
bed he told Mrs. Devines he should 
be under the necessity of being at 
his office, in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall, soon after six in the 
morning, she wonld not therefore 
be surprised if she heard him go 
out early, and desired his breakfast 
might be ready by nine o'clock, 
About six o’clock Mrs. Devines 
heard the door open and shut, but 
took no notice of it, supposing her 
new lodger was gone out, as he 
said he shonld, but on the servant 
going into the apartment to get his 
breakfast ready; she soon discovered 
he had not gone empty-handed, for 
amongst other articles which had 
disappeared with him, were a large 
pier glass, the dining-room carpet, 
the window-curtains, the sheets, 
blankets, ptllow-cases, and various 
other articles. It is needless to add 
that Mr. Jones did not come home 
to breakfast, nor has any diligence 
used on the part of Mrs. Devines en- 
abled her to discover the residence of 
his father inthe Minories, The large 
bundle brought in by Mr. Jones the 
night before, was left behind, but 
its contents were found to consist 
wholly of old rags, pieces of old 
carpet, and other rubbish. 


DECLARATION OF HIS MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 


he armies of the allied powers 
have occupied the capital of France; 
the allied sovereigns receive fayou- 
rably the wish of the French nation, 
‘They declare, that if the conditions 
of peace ought to contain stronger 
guarantees when the question was 
co bind down the ambition of Buo- 
naparte, they may be more favour- 
able, when, by a return to a wise 
government, France herself offsrs 
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the assurance of this repose. ‘The of a forsaken people. — Senators ! cir. 
sovereigns proclaim in consequence, cumstances, however difficult they 
that they will no more treat with may be, cannot be above the firm 
Napoleon Buonaparte, nor with any and enlightened patriotism of all 
of his family: that they respect the the members of this assembly, You 
integrity of ancient France, as it ex- have, doubtless, all equally felt the 
ceed under its legitimate kings: necessity of a deliberation which 
they may even do more, because may shut the door against all delay, 
they profess it as a principle, that, and which may not let a day pass 
for the happiness of Europe, France without re-establishing the action of 
must be great and strong. That the administration, the first of all 
they will recognize and guarantee wants, for the formation of a 20 
the constitution which France shall vernment, whose authority, found. 
adopt. They, therefore, invite the ed on the necessitias of the moment, 
senate to name immediately a pro- cannotbutre-assure people's minds,” 
visional government, which may The prince vice-elector havin 
provide for the wants of the admie ceased speaking, several proposals 
nistration, and prepare the consti- were made by different members; 
tution which shall suit the French the question being put, the senate 
ople, The intentions which I decrees—IJIst. That there shall be 
a expressed, are common to established -a provisional govern. 
all the allied powers. ment, charged to provide for the 
(Signed) ALFxanpsr. wants of the administration, and te 
Pavis, March $1, three o’clock present to the senate the plan of a 
in the afternoon. constitution which may suit the 
French people.—2d. That the go- 
APRIL. vernment shal} consist of five mem- 
1. At half-past three, the mem- bers ; and then, proceeding to their 
bers of the senate met, in conse- nomination, the senate elects for 
quence of an extraordinary convo- members of the provisional govern- 
cation: his serene highness the ment, M. Talleyrand, prince of 
prince of Benevento, vice-grand Benevento ; count de Beurnonville, 
elector, president.—His serene senator ; count deJaucourt, senator; 
highness the prince vice-elector, duke of Dalberg, counsellor of 
president, then spoke as follows: state; M. de Montesquieu, ancient 
“Senators! The letter which member of the constituent assem- 
1 have had the honour of addressing bly. They are proclaimed in this 
to each of you, to inform you of quality by the prince vice-gramd 
this extraordinary convocation, ac- elector, president. 
quaints you with the object of it. His serene highness added, “that 
It is intended to lay proposals be- as one of the first cares of the pro- 
fore you. This one word suffici- visional government ought to be the 
ently points out the liberty which drawing up of the plan of a con- 
eath of you brings into this assem- stitution, the members of the go- 
bly. It gives you the means to vernment, as soon as they shall em- 
give a generous flow (¢ssor) to the ploy themselves on this plan, 
sentiments with which the soul of give notice of it to all the members 
each of you is filled—the desire of of the senate, who are invited te 
saving your country, and the reso- coatribute by their wisdom to 


lution of hasteaing to the assistance perfection of so important & — 
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Some senators demand that this this government is to draw up, shall 
act chall contain an account of the announce that they are charged to 
motives which have determined the prepare a constitution, such that ic 
eomtn, ind rendered its meeting in- shall not in any manner violate the 
dispens: ‘le —Other members, on principles which are the basis of 
the contrary, demand that those these propositions. The senate 
motives s»all form part of the ad- adopts this amendment. The senate 
dress which will be published by adjournstillnineo’clockthisevening, 
the members of the provisional go- to hear and adopt the definitive re- 
vernment. ‘The senate adopts this duction of the proces verbal, and to 
last proposal. sign it individually, Senator count 

A member proposes to lay down Barthelemy, ex-president of the se- 
as a principle, and to charge the nate, 1s appointed president in the 
members of the provisional govern- absence of the prince vice grand 
ment to comprehend in substance in elector, who cannot be present at 
the address to the French people, this sitting. It is decreed that the 
j. That the senate and the legisla- extract of the proces verbal, contain- 
tive body are declared integral parts ing the nomination of the members 
of the intended constitution; sub- of the provisionial government, 
iect to the modifications which shall shall be immediately made out un- 
be judged necessary to insure the der the signature of the president 
liberty of the suifrages and opinions. and secretaries. ‘The senators who, 
?. That the army, as well as the for want of being informed in time 
retired officers and soldiers, shall have not been able to attend this 
retain the ranks, honours, and pen- sitting, are to be again convoked 
sions which they enjoy. 3. That for the sitting this evening. These 
the public debts shall be inviolable, deliberations being finished, the 
4. That the sale of the national do- prince vice grand elector put an 
mains shall be irrevocably main- end to the sitting. 
tained. 5. That no Frenchman The same day, April 1, 1814, at 
shall be made answerable for the nine in the evening, the sitting is re- 
public opinions which he may have sumed; senator count Barthelemy, 
expressed. 6. That the liberty of president. The senate hears the 
worship and of conscience shall be proces verbal of this day read, and 
maintained and proclaimed, as well adopts it with some amendments. 
as the liberty of the press, subject to It is demanded that this proces verb- 
the legal repression of the crimes ad shall be printed, and six copies 
which may arise from the abuse of distributed-to each of the members. 
that liberty. This proposal is adopted, The 

These different proposals, secon- members then proceeded to sign the 
ded by several members, were put proces verbal as follows:—M. M.+< 
to the vote by the prince vice-grand Abrial, Barbe de Marbois, Barthele- 
elector, president, and adopted by my, cardinal de Bayanne, Belder- 
the senate, busch, Bertholet, general Beuernon- 

A member demands that, to re- ville, Buonacorsi, Carbonara, ge- 
concile the adoption of these pro- neral count Chasseloup, Laubat, 
porals with the confidence due to Cholet, general Colaud, Cornet, 
te members of the provisional go- Davous, de Gregory Marcorengo,- 
vernment just established, the ad- general Dembarrere, de Pere, Des- 
dress to the French peaple, which tust de Tracy, general d’Harville 
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Daubersaert, general d’Hedou- 
ville, Dubois, Debay, Lmmery, 
Tabre-de-l’ Aude, general Ferino, 
Fontanes, Gara', Greroire, Her- 
win, de Jaucourt, Journu Aubert, 
general Klein, le Jeas, Lambrescits, 
Lanjuinais, Launoy, le Brun de 
Rochemont, general Lespinasse, 
le Mercier, Maleville, Meerminn, 
Monbadon, Pastoret, Pere Ponte- 
coulant, Porcher, Rigal, Roge: 
Ducos, St. Martin de Lamothe, 
gencral Sainte Suzanne, “aur, 
Schimmelpenninck, mar shal Serru- 
rier, general Soules, Tascher, ge- 
neral Valence, marshal de Vual- 
my, Vendeden, Vandepol!, gene- 
ral Vaubois, general Villetard, Vi- 
mar, Volney. The members ab- 
sent from indisposition sent their 
adherence. ‘The senate met again 
on Saturday, April 2, at nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

Letter of M. Senator Barthelemy, 
on the decheance (forfetture) of 
the throne. 

Gentlemen, members of the noro- 
visional government,—The senate 
commissions me to request you to 
signify to the French people to- 
morrow, that the senate, by a de- 
cree, passed in its sitting this even- 
ing, has declared that the emperor 
Napoleon and his tamily have tor- 
feited all right to the throne, and 
consequently absolved the French 
people and the army from their 
oath of allegiance, ‘This act will 
be sent to you tomorrow, with the 
motives and the reason of it. 1 
have the honour to salute you. 
‘The president of the senate, 

BARTHELEMY, 

Paris, April 2, half-past 9, P, M. 

Nothing is more interesting and 
more affecting than what has passed 
this evening at the audience which 
the emperor of Russia has given to 
the senate, after having received 
the homage of this body. “ A man 
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an as 1} ae le — wa : 
we ant? called himself my all), said 


the emperor Alexander, “ entered 
mv states as an unjust &ZrTessor : 
It 1s gainst him that 1] ive mode 
war, not against France. [ am 
the triend ot the French people : 
what you have just done redoubles 
this SK ntiment 3 It is just, it is wise, 
to give to France strong and libe. 
ral institutions which may be con. 
formable to the present state of 
knowledge ; my allies and myself 
come only to protect the liberty of 
* 2 emperor 

then his ma. 
jesty continued with the most af. 
tecting emotion, “ As a proof of 
the durabie alliance which I mean 
to contract with your nation, I re. 
store to it all the French prisoners 
who are in Russia: the provisional 
government had already asked this 
ot me: I grant it to the senate in 
consequence of the resolutions which 
it has taken today.’’ The senate 
withdrew, penetrated with senti- 
ments of gratitude and the highest 
admiration. 


your decisions. 


' y . 
Stor ped a momen 
ss 


Paris, April 8, 

General order issued by marshal 

count Barclay de Tolly, general. 

in-chiet of the combined Russian 
and Prussian armies. 

Soldiers '—Your perseverance 
and bravery have delivered the 
French nation, oppressed by a ty- 
rant who acted only for himself, 
ind who forgot what he owed to 
an esteemed and generous people. 
‘Che French nation has declared itt 
self for us; our cause is bedome 
theirs; and our magnanimous mo 
narchs have promised them protec 
tion and support. From this mo- 
ment the French are our friends: 
let your arms destroy the small 
number of unfortunates who still 
surround the ambitious Napoleon ; 


but let the cultivator and peacea 
inhabitant 
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Montesquieu, Dalberg, Beurnon- 
ville, Jaucourt.) 

Provincial government.—The 
provisional government declares, 
that the Moniteur is the only official 
journal, 
~ Boux 
April $. 
Reasons of the senate for deposing 

Bonaparte. 

7 .tracts from the registers of the 
senate,—Sitting of 
5, under the presidency of 
Barthelemy. The sitting, 
iad been adjourn ed, was re- 
sumed at o’clock, when the 
r count Lambrecht read the 
| and adopted plan of the de- 
{ 
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conservat ive 
April 
count 
which |} 
four 
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cree which pa ed in the sitting of 
' It is as follows: “The 
-onservative senate, considering 
that in a constitutional monarchy, 
the monarch exists only in virtue of 
t] 

ul 


ay. 


S.C] 


> constitution on social compact: 

1at Napoleon Bonaparte, during a 
certain period of firm and prudent 
government, afforded to the nation 
reasons to caleulate for the future 
on acts of wisdom and justice ; but 
that afterwards he violated the 
compact which united him to the 
l’rench people, particularly in levy- 
ing im posts and establishing taxes 
otherwise than in virtue of the law, 
against the express tenor of the oath 
which he had taken on his ascend- 
ing the throne, conformable to ar- 
ticle 55 of the act of the constitu- 
tions of the 28th floreal, year 12: 
that he committed this attack on 
the rights of the people, even in ad- 
journing, without necessity, the le- 
vislative body, and causing to be 
ippressed as criminal, a report of 
body, the title of which, and 

its share in the national representa- 
tion he disputed: that he under- 
took a series of wars in violation of 
articie 50 of the act of the consti- 
tution of the 22d Frimaire, year 8, 
which purports, that declarations of 
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war should be proposed, debated, de- 
creed, and promulgated in the same 
manner as laws: that he issued un- 
constitutionally, several decrees in- 
flicting the punishment of death ; 
particularly the two decrees of the 
Sth of Marc! lact, tending to cause 
to be considered a national, a war 
which would ct hove taken place 
but for the interests of his bound- 
less ambition : that he violated the 
constitutional laws by his decrees 
respecting the prisoners of the state: 
that he annulled the responsibilny 
of the minister, confounded all au- 
thorities, and de troyed the inde- 
pende nee of judicial budies. Con- 
sidering that the liberty of the press, 
established and consecrated as one 
of the rights of the nation, has been 
constantly subjected tothe arbitrary 
controul of his police; and that at 
the same time he has always made 
vee of the press to fill France and 
Lurope with misrepresentations, 
false maxims, doctrines favourable 
to despotism, and insults on foreiga 
governments: that acts and reports 
heard by the senate have undergone 
alterations in the publication. Con- 
sidering that, instead of reigning 
according to the terms of his oath, 
with a sole view to the interest, the 
happiness, and the gloi y ot the 
French people, Napoleon com- 
pleted the misfortunes of his 
country, by his refusal te treat on 
conditions which the national mte- 
rests required him to accept, and 
which did not compromise the 
French honour; by the abuse which 
he made of all the means entrusted 
to him in men and money; by the 
abandonment of the wounded with- 
out dressings, withoutassistance,and 
without subsistence ; by various mea 
sures, the consequences of which 
were the ruin of the towns, the de- 
pe pulation of the country, famine, 
and contagious diseases. Consider- 
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Fe . 
in the ancient order. 





ing that forall these ca 
imperial government ptr nd 
the senatus consultum of the 28th 
Floreal, year 1%, has ceased to exis 
and the wish manifested by alll 
Frenchmen calls for an order of 
things, the first results of which 
should also be the restoration of ge. 
neral peace and which should 
also be the wra ofa solemn re. 
conciliation of all the states of the 
great European family :—the ge. 
nate declares and decrees as fol. 
has foreted the throne andthe 
Has tor e, and the 
hereditary right established in his 
family ts abolished. 2. The French 
people and the army are released 
from their oath of fidelity towards 
Napcleon Bonaparte. 3. The pre. 
sent decree shall be transmitted by 
a message tothe provisional govern. 
ment of France, conveyed forthe 
with to all the departments and the 
armies, and immediately proclaim. 
ed in the capital. 

ConsrituTionar Cuarter of 
France under Louis XVIII. 
Extract from the register of the 

legislative senate of the 6th April, 

Is14. 

The conservative senate, delibe. 
rating upon the plan of constitution 
presented to it by the provisional 
government, in execution of the 
act of the senate of the Ist insty 
after having heard the report of a 
special commission of seven mem- 
bers, decrees as follow: 

The French government is mo- 
narchical, and hereditary from male 
to male, in order of primogeniture. 
‘The French people call freely to the 
throne of France Louis Stanislaus 
Xavier de France, brother of the 
last king, and after him the other 
members of the house of Bourbon, 
The ancient 


nobility resume their titles. The 
new preserve theirs hereditars 
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The legion of honour is maintained 
with its prerogatives. The king 
chall fix the decoration, The exe- 
cutive power belongs to the king. 
The king, the senate, and the legis. 
lative body, concur in the making 
of laws. Plans of laws may be 
equally proposed in the senate and 
ia the legislative body. Those re- 
lating to contributions can only be 
proposed in the legislative body, 
‘The king can invite equally the two 
bodies to occupy themselves upon 
ebiects which he deems proper. 
The sanction of the king is neces- 
sary for the completion of a law. 
There are 150 senators at least, 
and 200 at most. Their dignity is 
immoveable, and hereditary from 
male to make, in order of primoge- 
aiture. ‘They are nti by the 
king. The present senators, with 
the exception of those who should 
renounce the quality of French ci- 
tizen, are maintained, and form 
The actual 


part of this number. 
endowment of the senate and the 
senatorships belonging to them. 
The revenues are divided equally 
between them, and pass to their 


successors. In case of the death of 
a senator withourdirect male pos- 
terity, his portion returns to the 
public treasure. ‘The senators who 
shall be named in future cannot 
partake of this endowment. The 
princes of the royal family and the 
princes of the blood, are by right 
members of the senate. The func- 
hons of a senator cannot be exer- 
cised until the person has attained 
the age of twenty-one years. ‘The 
senate decides the cases in which the 
discussion of objects before them 
shall be public or secret. Each de- 
partment shall send to the legisla- 
tive body the same number of de- 
paties it sent thither. The deputies 
who sat in the legislative body at 
the period of the last adjournment 
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shall continue to sit till they are re~ 
laced, All preserve their pay. 
Tn future they shall be chosen im- 
mediately by the electoral bodies, 
which are preserved, with the es- 
ception of the changes that may be 
made by a law in their organiza- 
tion. The duration of the func- 
tions of the deputies to the legisla- 
tive body is fixed at five years. The 
new election shall take place for 
the session of 1816. The legisla- 
tive body shall assemble of right 
each year on the Ist of October, 
The king may convoke it extraordi- 
narily ; he may adjourn it; hemay 
also dissolve it : but in the latter 
case another legislative body must 
be formed in three months at the 
latest, by the electoral colleges. 
The legislative body has the right 
of discussion. The sittings are pub- 
lic, unless in cases where it chooses 
to form itself into a general com- 
mittee. The senate, legislative 
body, electoral colleges, and as- 
semblies of cantons, he their pre- 
sident from among themselves, 
No member of the senate or legis. 
lative body can be arrested without 
a previous authority from the body 
to which he belongs, The trial of 
a member of the senate or legisla- 
tive body belongs exclusively to the 
senate. The ministers may be 
members either of the senate or lee 
gislative body. Equality of pro- 
portion in the taxes ts of right ; no 
tax can be imposed or received un- 
less it has been freely consented to 
by the legislative body and the se- 
nate The land-tax can only be es- 
tablished for a year, The budget 
of the following year, and the ac- 
counts of the preceding year, are 
presented annually to the legislative 
body and the senate, at the opening 
of the sitting of the legislative 
body. The law shall fix x mode 
and amount of the recruiting of the 

(C4) army, 
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army. The independence of the 


judicial power is guaranteed. No 
one can be romceved from his na- 
tural jud The institution of 
‘ . ve . } . .? 
juries | yeu, as well as ie 
- -- = > . | > 
publicity of trial in « al mat- 


ters. The penalty of « ication 
of goods is abolished. The king 
has the right of pardoning. The 
courts and ordinary tribuna!s ex- 
isting at present are preserved; 
their number cannot be diminished 
or increased, but in virtue of a law. 
The judges are for life and irre- 
moveable, except the justices of the 

ace and the judges of commerce. 

he commissions and extraordinary 
tribunals are suppressed, and can- 
not be re-established. ‘The court 
of cassation, the courts of appeal, 
and the tribunals of the fitst in- 
stance, propose to the king three 
candidates for each place ot judge 
vacant in their body. The king 
chooses one of the three. The 
king names the first presidents and 
the public ministry of the courts 
and the wibunals. The military 
on service, the officers and soldiers 
on half-pay, the widows and pen- 
sioned officers, preserve their ranks, 
honours, and pensions. The per- 
son of the king is sacred and in- 
violable. All the acts of govern- 
ment are signed by a minister. 
The ministers are responsible for 
all which those acts contain viola- 
tory of the laws, public and private 
liberty, and the rights of citizens. 
The freedom of worship and con- 
science is guaranteed. The minis- 
ters of worship are treated and 
protected alike. The hberty of 
the press is entire, with the excep- 
tion of the legal repression of of- 
fences which may result from the 
abuse of that liberty. ‘The sena- 
torial commissions of the liberty of 
the press and individual liberty are 
pseserved. The public debt is 


;r as 
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guaranteed. The sales of the 
national domains are irrevocably 
maintained, No Frenchman can 
roica ne has Civen, Ey ery person 
has the right to address indivi. 
dual petitions to every constituted 
authority. All Frenchmen are 
equally admissible to all civil and 
military employments. All the 
laws existing at present remain in 
vigour, until they be legally re. 
pealed. The code of civil laws 
shall be entitled “ Civil Code of the 
French.’’ ‘The present constitution 
shall be submitted to the accept. 
ance of the French people, in the 
form which shall be regulated, 
Louts Stanislaus Xavier shall be 
proclaimed king of the French, as 
soon as he shall have signed and 
sworn, by an act stating —“ I accept 
the constitution; | swear to ob. 
serveit, andcause it to be observed.” 
This oath shall be repeated in the 
solemnity, when he shall receive 
the oath of fidelity of the French, 
Patnce oF Benevento, 
President, &c. 


Extracts from the London Ga- 
ze:te extraordinary of April 5. 
Forrizn-office, April 5.—Dispatches 

from lord Burghersh and_ the 

hon. sir C. W. Stewart, K. B, 

Fere C hampen vise, March B. 

My lord, In considerable doubt 
whether this dispatch will reach 
you, I still am anxious to seize the 
first opportunity of informing you 
of the events which have taken 
place since my last letters, and 
which, up to the present moment, 
have been attended with the most 
brilliant successes.—In the morn- 
ing on the 23d, the different corps 
of this army were assembled in po- 
sitions, from whence the whole 
were directed upon Vitry. 
Russian light division of cavalry 
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i, under general count 
from Me- 
where they 

t epee 
attacked a cons:aerabie body @f In- 
fantry, kille d made prisoners a 

sat number of them, and took 2 
in. This attack was 
. ch talent and 
Idil¥s that the the part 
» Russians was inconsiderable. 
er be- 
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enemy immediately aft 

to defile from all their 

tions near Arcis, directing them- 
selves upon Vitry. Count Wrede 
endeavoured to intercept their 
ch, but was unable to do so. 
royal of Wirtemberg 

m, and did them con- 

mischief. By a French 

the charge of the 
at Sommeputs, it 


wed the 
s de rabl 5 
courer taken at 
Russian cavalry 


was ascertained, that the corps of 


marshals Ney and M‘Donald were 
inour front filing to join Bonaparte, 
who was already at St. Dizier. The 
commandant of Vitry had been 
summoned by marshal Ney, and 
threatened with the massacre of the 
whole gurion if he did not sur- 
render; he had, however, refused ; 
Vitry was still in our possession.— 
By an intercepted letter of Bona- 
parte’s, the objects ot his movements 
were discovered. Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, in consequence, halted his 
army on the Marne Gusing the 
night of the 23d, the French having 
entirely passed to the other bank of 
that river. Bon vaparte having 
placed himself upon our line of 
communication with the rear, and 
our junction with the army of 
tl al Blucher being formed by 
the arrival of general Winzinge- 
rode from Chalons at Vitry, it was 
determined that the whole of the 
two great allied armies should 
march upon Paris. With this ob- 
Ject the whole army broke up yes- 
terday, and had advanced in one 
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column upon this place. The corps 
of marshals Marmont and Mor- 
tier appear to have received orders 
to join Bonaparte ; they arrived 
wi ithin two leagues of Vitry on the 
night of the Zith. The advanced 
guard of the prince royal of Wir- 
temberg fell in with them soon af- 
ter he had commenced his march 
in this direction. ‘The enemy, per- 
ceiving a considerable force ad- 
vancing upon him, retired; the 
cavalry of the 4th and 6th corps 
pursued. The light cavalry divi- 
sion of Russian guards again di- 
stingnished itself; it charged first 
the enemy’s cuirassiers, next his 
masses of infantry: in both it suc- 
ceeded ; a great number of killed 
and wounded were lett on the field 
of battle; 10 pieces of cannon taken, 
and near 1,000 prisoners. Several 
other charges were made by the 
Austrian cuirassiers and the Wir- 
temberg cavalry ; the enemy suf- 
fered from them considerably, and 
was pursued, with the loss of above 
530 pieces of cannon, to Sezanne. 
The results of these affairs are not 
yet completely known; I will trans- 
mit them to your lordship by the 
first opportunity. Upon the ar- 
rival of prince Schwartzenberg at 
Fere Champenoise, a cannonade 
was observed upon our right; soon 
after, a body of infantry was seen 
moving upon the head-quarters. 
The emperor Alexander and the 
king of Prussia immediately di- 
rected a train of artillery which be- 
longed to the 6th corps, and which 
was passing at the time, to place 
itself in position against this corps. 
The cavalry which was in rear of 
this body was soon afier discovered 
to belong to the army of marshal 
Biucher, which had been pursuing 
it during the greater-part of the 
day. Prince Schwartzenberg im- 
mediately brought up a consider- 
able 
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able portion of cavalry from the 
corps. that were pursuing marshals 
Marmont and Mortier; the em- 
peror of Russia directed the ad- 
vance of the Russian guns, the 
whole body of French infantry was 
surrounded, they were charged on 
all sides, under the immediate di- 
rections of the emperor of Russia, 
the king of Prussia, and prince 
Schwartzenberg ; alter resistance 
which does honour to t}.¢ enemy’s 
troops, the whole of his two masses 
amounting to 4800 infantry, with 
12 pieces of cannon, were taken.— 
Such have been, my lord, the tri- 
amphant results of yesterday. The 
troops are already in advance this 
morning, the cavalry will arrive to- 
day at La Verte Gaucher. Gen. 
Winzingerode, with 10,000 caval- 
ry, is in observation of Bonaparte’s 
army, on the side of St. Dizier; its 
direction is not as yet known.—It 
is with the greatest regret that I 
have to announce to your lordship, 
that colonel Campbell was yester- 
day most severely wounded by a 
cossack, Colonel Campbell, con- 
tinuing that gallant distinguished 
course which has ever marked his 
military career, had charged with 
the first cavalry which penetrated 
the French masses; the cossacks 
who came to support this cavalry 
mistook him tor a French officer, 
and struck him to the ground, 
From the appearances this morning 
I am however in considerable hope 
of his recovery. Colonel Rapatel, 
Jate aid-de-camp of gen. Moreau, 
was unfortunately killed. 
1 have the honour, &c. 
BurGuersh, lieut.-col. 63d reg. 


Head-quarters, Fere Champenvise, 
March 26. 

My lord, Bonaparte having failed 

in his attempt to debouche from 

Plancy and Arcis, across the Aube, 


and having abandoned his idea of 
attacking prince Schwartzen 
in his position at Menil-la-Com. 
tesse, seems to have been guided ig 
his next operations by the desire of 
preventing the junction of the ar. 
mies of prince Schwartzenberg and 
marshal Blucher. Did he not suc. 
ceed to the utmost in this object, 
it was evidently his best policy te 
force their union and their commu. 
nications as far to the rear, and 
make it as circuitous as possible, 
It is further manifest, by intercept. 
ed letters, that Bonaparte was of 
opinion that the movement he de. 
termined on, on the right of prince 
Schwartzenberg, might induce him 
to fall back towards the Rhine, for 
fear of losing his communications 
~—that he thus would be able to re. 
lieve his places, and be in a better 
situation to cover Paris.—lIt. ge. 
nerally occurs, that mancuvres 
are made with the advance, or the 
head of an army ; but Bonaparte, 
in his present undertaking, seems 
to have pushed his object so far, 
by the passage of the Aube with 
his whole army near Vitry, as to 
have left himself completely open 
to that bold and magniticent de- 
cision which was immediately 
adopted. Bonaparte put his whele 
army in motion on the evening of 
the 21st for Vitry. That night he 
remained at Sommepuis ; on the 
following day the advanced corps 
of his army arrived at Vitry, and 
summoned the place. It had been 
placed by colonel in avery 
tolerable state of defence, and it 
had a garrison of between 3000 and 
4000 Prussians. Marshal Ney ene 
deavoured by every menace to obe 
tain a surrender; but the brave 
Prussian colonel resolutely refused, 
and held the town, which reduced 
the French commander to cross the 
Marne by bridges constructed neat 
Frignicourty 
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Frignicourt. Bonaparte here pas- 
sed his whole army on the 23d and 
etth, and was immediately ascer. 
tained to have taken the direction 
of St. Dizier.—Three objects might 
benow in his view, by the movements 
round our right to force us back; 
if this failed, to Operate upon our 
communications, and even proceed 
to form a junction with marshal 
Augereau ; or finally, by moving 
to his fortresses of Metz, &c. pro- 
long the war by resisting on a new 
line, while he placed us in the cen. 
tre of France, having taken the 
best precautions in his power for 
the defence of the capital.—The 
allies on the 22d having crossed to 
the right of the Aube, | ae no time 
in adepting the bold resolution of 
forming the junction of the two ar- 
mies to the westward, thus placing 
themselves between the French ar- 
my and Paris, and proceeding with 
a united force of at least 200,000 
men to the capital of the French 
empire.—In order the better to 
mask this movement, the march of 

allied army was mad from 
Pougy, Lesmont, and Arcis, on 
Vitry, and his imperial majesty the 
emperor of Russia, by two extra- 
ordinary marches of eight and 
twelve leagues, established his head- 
quarters with those of the field 
marshal at Vitry on the 24th inst. 
—A very brilliant capture of se- 
veral pieces of cannon, +500 pri- 
soners, und a large number of 
caissons, was made by general Au- 
gerauski, of the cavalry of the Rus- 
sian guard, on the 23d; and on 
this day and the preceeding, several 
advanced guard affairs took place 
between general Wrede’s corps, 
the prince of Wirtemberg’s, and 
the enemy. Sosoon as the marshal 
took this decision, he made his dis- 
positions accordingly, by forming 
4 corps on the Bar-suy-Aube line, 


which he has committed to the care 
of general Ducca, to protect the 
rel. ronszersten of the emperor of 
Austria, his supplies, &c. and carry 
them, if necessary, towards the ar- 
my of the south, and also, by vi- 
gorously pressing forward in his 
operations towards the capital, to 
secure his rear, while he pursues 
his objects in front. —The combined 
army marched in three columns te 
Fere Champenorse on the 25th, All 
the cavalry of the army formed 
the.advance, and were to push for- 
ward to Sezanne. The 6th and 
4th corps formed the advance of 
the centre column. The 5th was 
on the right, and the 3d corps, and 
the reserves and the guards, on the 
left.—Marshal Blucher was report- 
ed to have arrived with a great part 
of his army at Chalons. Gon, 
Winzingerode and general Czer- 
nicheff, with all their cavalry, en- 
tered Vitry on the 23d, and were 
immediately detached to follow up 
Bonaparte’s march to St. Dizier, 
threatening his rear. General Win- 
zingerode’s infantry had remained 
at Chalons with marshal Blucher, 
together with general Woronzotl’s 
and general Zachen’s corps. Gen. 
Bulow had marched to attack 
Soissons, and generals Yorck and 
Kliest had moved on the line of 
Montmirail.— By these general 
movements, your lordship will per- 
ceive, that had Bonaparte even not 
crossed the Aube, and passed be- 
tween our two armies, he probably 
would have found himself in a st. 
milar position to that at. Leipsick, 
and the result would have been, 
I have no doubt, of the same na. 
ture. The army was to have bi- 
vouacked on the 25th at Fere 
Champenoise,—It appears that the 
corps of marshals Marmont and 
Mortier, who had been retiring 
trom before Marshal Blucher, were 

moving 
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moving down towards Vitry, to 
connect themselves with Bona- 
purte’s operations, ignorant of his 


mtentions, which may not have 

. * , ’ ' 

been fully formed until he found 
himself too far committed 3 the 

corps of his army were much per- 
| 


plexed on firding themselves clos 
to prince Schwurtzenberp’s a 
when they e& pected to meet their 
own. IJtisa singular but acurious 
fact, that mar shal Marmont’s a 
vance was within a ver: t di- 
stance, on the rile ht « f ti e O4u 

Vi try, without the ene ny ’s knowit fr 
it was in the occupation of the al- 
fies. —On the morning of the 2 
the 6th corps, under General 
Reusske, fell in with their advance, 


drove them back to Conantri’ { 
through Fere Champenoise; in the 
forme place a large number ef 
caissons, waggons, and bargece, 


‘ 


were taken. In the mean time on 
the lett the Russian cavalry of the 
reserves under the rand ¢ luke C on- 
stantine, was equally successtul, 
charging the eremy, and taking 1& 
cannon and many priscners. But 


the mel al brili: ps nc sarge ng 
this gies occurred after the allied 


troops in advance a passed 
through Champenoise ; a detached 
column of the encmy, of — 
men, under the command of ge- 
neral Ames, had been makin; @ its 

way, under the protection of Mar- 
mont’s corps, A the neigh bour- 
hood of Montmirail, to join a 
leon with his grand army. This 
corps had in charge an immense 


convoy with 100,000 rations of 
bread and oman yn, and was of 


great importance, by the force at- 
tached to it. It had lett Paris to 
proceed to Bonaparte, and the ca- 
valry of marshal Blucher’s army 
were the first to discover and ob- 
serve this corps on their March 


fiom Chalons. My aid-de-camp, 
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captain Harris was fortunate 
enough, looking out with some 


Cossacks, to give the first intelli. 


o, 
sre nee to marsh al Bluch er of th eir 
position. The cavalry of generals 


Kort — 1 Basitschik ft’: corp $, were 
Immec liately det ached after them, 

ud they were driven upon Tere 
Chatipenci is@, aS the cavalry of 
the grand army was advanc- 
ing. Some attacks of the caval. 
ry were made on this corps, who 
formed themselves in squares, and 
it is but justice to say defended 
mselves in the most gallant 


, , 
nthey were ye ung 


9 le] 

Manhver, aiuuo 

troops and national guards; when 

, ’ } 

they were completely surrounded 

- @ —— { } el, rmi¢ 

OY Uie CAVA yO. JOU atin ics » Some 

ofiicers were sent to demand their 
they still kept march. 

morery '? j yrrer at ) ay 

Ing and firmy, and did not lay 
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aown tacir arms 3 t buttery of Rus. 
“7 1 

sian artilicry opened upon them ; 


mad renews 1 chars $ (Ol cavalry 


completed their ieivies on; and 


renerals An and Pathod, gZe- 
o 

‘ * ere ; : nee 
nerais of d:ivisior > fix e brigadiers, 
- ’ . _ ao 8 
},000 men and 12cannon, with the 


convoy, fell into our hands. —Mar- 
mont and Mortier’s rear-guards 
scem to have drawn off in the di- 
reciion of Sezanne, and it is diffi- 
cult to say whether they will be 
“to eficct their escape. Every 
Cisye stron is makin to harass and 
surround them; but the moment is 
so eventful, and every intelligence 
gives rise to such new conjectures, 
that T can only beg your lordship 
to excuse the very imperfect man- 
ner in which I am obliged to de- 
tail.—The grand army marches 
to-day to Muilleret ; head-quarters 
at Treffau, and the advance 1s to 
push as far as La Ferte Gaucher. 
Marshal Blucher, who was last 
night at Etayes, is to advance 


against Montmirai l.—Your lord- 


ship will, I am sure, lament to 
learn, 
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ten. that that very deserving of- 

JCATiig + 58°5* bage* 4 ‘ . 
er, co N. C umpbell, was unfor- 
ately wounded by a cossack, in 
baths ‘ 


hi 
t a 
she meice of the cavalry, not being 
k 


a the pike was run into his 
back, but he is doing well,—I am 
also particularly sorry toreport the 
di ath of col. Rapatel, who was shot 
‘ rup ¢t 
flag of truce. 

er so much and so just 


* a 
i Wihe 


one of the columns 
The loss of an 
ly be- 
d in this army, trom his at- 

general Moreau, his 

ties, and his devotion 
sioned 
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Stewart, licut.-gen, 


LAMATION. 


ph, lieutenant srene ral 

th mperor, commander-in- 

-hief of the national guard, to 
the citizens ot Parts, 

« Citizens of Paris,x—-An enemy’s 

, has proceeded upon Nieaux. 

s advancing by the road trom 

but the en peror ts fol- 


itthe head of a 


The council of 


regency has provided tor the safety 
of the empress and the king of 
Rome. I remain with you. Let 
us arm for the defence of this city, 
its monuments, 1 
wives, our children, ai! that is dear 
tous. Let this vast city become a 
camp for some moments, und let 
the enemy find his disgrace under 
its Walls, which they hope to break 
turough intriumph. ‘The emperor 
ismarching t uccour ; second 
Lim by a short and powertual 
and let us preserve the 
French honour. “ Joseru.” 
Paris, March 29. 


Heighis of Belleville, March 30. 
My lord, After a brilliant vic- 


tory, God has placed the capital of 
he Preach empire in the hands of 
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ENC dé &. (45) 
the allied sovereigns, a just retri- 
bution for the miseries inflicted on 
Moscow, Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, 
and Lisbon, by the desolater of 
Europe. I must very imperfectly 
detail the events of this glorious 
day at such a moment as -th¢ pre- 
sent, and therefore throw myself on 
your lordship’s indulgerace.—The 
exemy’s army, under the command 
ot Joseph Bonaparte, aided by 
marshals Mortier and Marmont, 
occupied with their right the heights 
of Fontenoy, Romainville, and 
Pelleville; their left was on Mont- 
martre, and they had several re- 
doubts in the centre, and on the 
whole iine an immense artillery, of 
ubove 150 pieces. In order to at- 
tack this position, the Silesian ar- 
my was directed on Montmartre, 
St. Dennis, the village of La Vil- 
lette, and Pantin, while the grand 
army attacked the enemy’s right on 
the heights before alluded to at 
Romainville and Belleville. Mare 
shal Blucher made his own dispo- 
for his attack. The 6th 
corps under general Reifski moved 
trom Bondy in three columns of at- 
tack, supported by the guards and 
reserves, and leaving the great 
route of Meaux, attacked the 
heights of Romainville and Belle- 
ville. These are very command- 
ing, as well as Montmartre, the 
country between being covered with 
villages and country seats, and the 
possession of them commaads Paris 
and whole country round.— 
Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg’s 
division of the 6th corps com- 
menced the attack, and with the 
greatest spirit endured for a long 
period a very gallirg fire of artil- 
lery, being supported by the re- 
serves of grenadicrs; his serene 
highness, aiter some loss, carried 
the heights of Romainville, ihe 
enemy retiring to those of Belle. 
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ville behind them. The 4th corps 
supported this attack more to the 
Jeft and was directed on the heights 
of Rosny, and on Charenton, by 
the gallant commander the prince 
royal of Wirtemberg. The 3rd 
corps of the army was placed in 
echelon near Neuilly in reserve as 
well as the cavalry.—The attack 
ot the grand army had commenced 
some short time before that of the 
Silesian, delayed by some accident ; 
but it was not long before generals 
Kliest and Yorck debouched near 
St. Dennis on Aubeville, and here 
and at Pantin a very obstinate re- 
sistance was made. His royal 
highness prince William of Prussia, 
with his brigade, together with the 
Prussian guards, were much distin- 
guished. The enemy’s cavalry at- 
tempted to charge, but were bril- 
liantly repulsed by the Branden- 
burgh and black hussar regiments. 


A strong redoubt and battery of 


the enemy’s in the centre, kept 
gen. D’Yorck’s corps in check for 
some part of the day, but their right 
flank being gained by the heights 
of Romainville, as well as their 
loss in every part of the field, and 
finally, the complete discomfiture 
on all sides, reduced them to the 
necessity of sending a flag of truce 
to demand a cessation of hostilities, 
they giving up all the ground with- 
out the barrier of Paris, until fur- 
ther arrangements could be made. 
The heights of Montmartre were 
to be placed, by the generosity of a 
beaien enemy, in our possession 
(<Romainville and Belleville being 
carried) at the moment when count 
Langeron’s corps was about to 
storm them, and had already taken 
possession of the rest of the hill. 
Count Woronzow's division also 
earried the village of La Villette, 
charging with two battalions of 
chasseurs; and possessing them. 
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selves of twelve pieces of cannon, 
were also stopped -near the barrier 
of Paris by the flag of truce 
However, his imperial Majesty 
the king of Prussia, and prince 
Schwartzenberg, with that humas 
nity which must excite the applause 
while it calls for the admiration of 
Europe, acceded to entertaining a 
proposition to prevent the capital 
from being sacked and destroyed, 
Count Par, aid-de-camip to the 
prince field-marshal, and colonel 
Orloff, aid-de-camp to his Majesty 
the emperor, were sent to arrange 
the cessation of hostilities; and 
count Nesselrode, his imperial ma. 
jesty’s minister, went in at four 
o’clock this evening, when the bat. 
tle ceased, to Paris.—The result of 
this victory cannot yet be known; 
numerous pieces of artillery taken 
in the field, and a large number of 
prisoners, have fallen into our 
hands, The number of guns in 
the margin are already reported.—-- 
Our loss has been something con- 
siderable ; but we may have the 
consoling hope, that the brave men 
who fell will accomplish the work 
of the downfall of despotism, and 
rear the standard of renovated Eu. 
rope under a just equilibrium, and 
the dominion of its legitimate so- 
vereigns.—I take the liberty of send. 
ing my aid-de-camp, captain Har- 
ris, with this dispatch, being with 
me during the day ; he wil] make 
his way, I hope, with the cossacks 
whom lieut.-general count Woron- 
zow has given him, and will ac- 
quaint your lordship verbally with 
details I can but imperfectly enter 
into. When I receive col. Lowe's 
report, as well as col. Cooke’s, I 
shall not fail to dispatch again, to 
ut you in possession of all further 
information in my power of this 
interesting and wonderful day. 


Cuaxres Srewar, lieut.-gen. 
LONDON 
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Nea j quarters, Colomurs, March 27. 

My lord, The reports from the 
diferent corps not having been re- 
ceived when I sent off my dispatch 
of the 2hth, added to the hurry of 
the moment in which it was written, 
must be my apology for having 
much under-rated the successes of 
the 25th inst.—Upon the retreat of 
Marmont’s, Mortier’s, and Arri- 

hi’s corps before the several co- 
tel of the armies whose junction 
had been effected between Fere- 
Champenoise and Chalons, above 
$0 pieces of cannon, besides the 
corvoy alluded to in my dispatch 
of the 26th, and a great number of 
eaissons, fell into our hands. The 
guns were abandoned in all direc- 
tions by the enemy in the rapid re- 
treat, and were captured not only 
by the cavalry of the rrand duke 
Constantine and general count Pah- 
len, but also by the corps of gene- 
ral Reifsky and the prince royal of 
Wirtemberg. Generals d’Yorck and 
Kleist, who had moved from Mont- 
mirail on La-Ferte-Gaucher, where 
they arrived on the 26th, very 
greatly augmented the enemy’s 
discomfiture; general d*Yorck’s 
was very seriously engaged with the 
enemy, and took 1500 prisoners at 
the latter place ; and it may be fair- 
ly estimated that this part of Buona- 
parte’s army had been so roughly 
handled as to have lost one-third of 
its efficiency in point of numbers, 
with nearly all the artillery belong- 
ing to it. Nothing but continued 
forced marches could have enabled 
any part of the corps above alluded 
toto elude their victorious pursu- 
ers; and when I detail to your lord- 
ship, that marshal Blucher’s army 
Was at Fismes on the 24th, and was 
fighting at La Ferte Gaucher on 
tre 26th, making a march of 26 
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leagues, it will be evident that no 
physical exertions can exceed those 
that the present unexampled crisis 
brings into action.—The grand ar- 
my was in position at Mailleret oa 
the 26th.—The march was conti- 
nued in three columns from Fere 
Champenoise ; the head-quarters of 
the emperor of Russia and prince 
Schwartzenberg were at ‘l'reffau 5 
the cavalry of count Pahlen was 
pushed on beyond La Ferte Gau- 
cher, joining generals d’Yorck and 
Kleist ; the cavalry and the reserves 
were bivouacked at La Vergiere oa 
the right of the great road ; the 6th 
and 4th corps were in the centre ; 
the 5th on the left; and the 3d ree 
mained in the rear, to cover all the 
baggage, artillery parks, and train, 
and to make the march of the 
whole compact. Generals Kaise- 
roif and Ledavin’s partizan corps 
occupied and observed the country 
about Arcis and ‘Troyes, between 
the Maine and the Seine.—Intel- 
ligence was received from generals 
Winzingerodeand Czernicheff, who 
continued following Buonaparte’s 
rear with 10,000 cavalry and 40 
pieces of cannon, that he was march- 
ing by Brienne to Bar sur Aube 
and Troyes, hastening back to the 
capital with the utmost precipitation, 
a plain demonstration (if any were 
wanting) that superiority of ma- 
neeuvring, as well as superiority of 
force, were in his adversaries scale, 
The prince field marshal continu-d 
his march this day without interrup- 
tion; the head-quarters weve es 
tablished at Colomiers; the 6th- 
corps arrived at monson; count 
Pahlen’s cavalry, and the prince 
royal of Wirtemberg, who weresent 
to turn the enemy’s right, tollowed 
one part of the corps before us, 
which seemed now to have separa- 
ted to Crecy while generals d’Yorck 
and Kleist pushed the other by ad- 
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vancing from La Ferte Gaucher to 
Meaux, where they will secure the 
assage of the Marne for marsha! 
lucher’s army ; the 5th corps took 
up its ground near Chailly, the Sd 
at Meveiilyn, and the cavalry of the 
guard, the guards, and reserves in 
front of this place. Marshal Blu- 
cher’s head-quarters are to-night at 
La Ferte Jouarre, and to-morrow 
his army will passthe Marne, which, 
Lapprehend, the grand army will 
do at Lagny; thus concentrating 
nearly their whole force on the right 
bank of the river, and taking posi- 
tion on the heights of Mont-Martre. 
I amas yet ignorant of the motives 
that may have directed the corps of 
the enemy in our front ; whether a 
part has fallen back to form a no- 
yau to the national guards at Paris, 
and whether with some of these 
they will dispute momentarily the 
passage of the Marne to-morrow, 
and whether the other part is mo- 
ving by Provins to join Bgonaparte, 
remains to be seen, but in neither 
instance to be apprehended. What- 
ever may be the ulumate results of 
the operations in progress, however 
brilliant they appear, the sovereigns 
who are present, and the prince tield 
marshal, who leads their armies, 
will have the proud and consoling 
reflection that by their intrepid ma- 
na@uvre they have acted right by 
their countries, their people, and 
the preat cause. 
Cuarcres Stewart, lieut. gen, 
Fore igu-offices April 3. 
Since the receipt ot the preceding 
intelligence, captain Harris has ar- 
rived with the tollowing dispatches 
from lieutenant general the honou- 
rable sir C. W. Stewart, K. B; and 
lord Burghersh. 
Head-guarters, Bondy, March 29. 
On the 28th the grand allied army 
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and that of hon sia - ntinued their 
advance to Paris. The 6th 

ihe Austrian grenadiers, t souk 
and reserves, and the cavalry of his 
imperial highness the crand duke 
Constantine, tuok up their round 
in the neighbourheod of Coulleyand 
Manieuil. The 3d corps was this 
day at Mouron, the Sth remained 
at Chailly with the advanced guard 
in the direction of La Ferte Gan. 
cher, observing the routes of Sezan. 
ne and Provins. The head-quarters 
of the army were established at Cu. 
ency. The passage of the Marne 
at Meaux was effected by the 6th 
corps with little resistance. A part 
of marshal Mortier’s corps, under 
the immediate command of the 
French general Vincent, who reti- 
red throagh the above place, broke 
down the bridge in his retreat, and 
detained the allies in their advance, 
About 10,000o0f the national guards, 
mixed with some old soldiers, en. 
deavoured to make a feeble stand 
before the army of Silesia, between 
La Ferte Jouarre and Meaux; but 
general Horne attacked them, and 
placing himself gallantly at the 
head of some squadrons, he pierced 
into a mass of infantry, taking him. 
selt the French general priscner—= 
The passage of the river was also 
disputed at Triport, where the ar- 
my of the marshal passed ; but not- 
withstanding the fire of the enemy, 
the bridge was soon completed, and 
the ile of this army passed the 
Marne to-day.— I'he French, on 
their retreat from Meaux, caused a 
magazine of powder, of an immense 
extent, to be blown up, without the 
sliglitest information to the inhabie 
tants ot the town, who thought 
themselves, by the monstrous eX 
plosion, buried in the ruins of the 
place ; not a window of the town 
that was not shivered to atoms, and 


great damage was done to all the 
houses 
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f D’Yorck and 

is ds vy to Clave; 
neral Laneeron was 
i veneral Sacken’s 
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was 10 the rear at Veaux.—Diffe- 
sent bridcres were ¢ onstructed on the 
Marne to enable the grand army to 
fle over in varions columns. —Bo- 
naparte’s rear towards St. Dizier 
seems to have been assailed on the 
evening of the 26th and morning 
of the 27th, by a very preponde- 
rating force of the enerxy, especially 
as to infantry. The details of the 
affair are not arrived, but it ape 
pears that the general was obliged 
to retreat in the direction of Bar le 
Duc. From the most recent re- 
ports Bonaparte was himself at St. 
Dizier on the 27th, and it is said 
his advanced guard isat Vitry. It 
would thus appear that he is march- 
ing after the allies, or directing 
himself on the Marne ; but it is to 
be hoped this is now too late.—On 
the 29th, the army of Silesia, 
having a corps on the Marne, was 
directed to its right, to advance on 
the great road of Soissons to Paris ; 
general count Langeron was on 
the right, near the village of La 
Villettes; generals D’Yorek and 
Kleist moved from the Meaux 
route into that of Soissons, to make 
room fur prince Schwartzenberg’s 
army ; generals Sacken and Wo- 
ronzow were in their rear.—On 
the 28th in the evening a very 
sharp affair occurred at Clave be- 
tween general D’Yorck and the 
enemy’s rear; the ground they 
were posted on was very favour- 
able for defence ; and ina very se- 
vere tiraillade general D’Yorck lost 
some hundred men; butthe enemy 
were driven back at all! points, 
The 6th corps passed at Triport, 
* — Bondy at night, and 


the heights of Pantin. The 4th 
corps crossed at Meaux, with the 
guards and reserves and cavalry ; 
the former was immediately di- 
rected to gain the high road from 
Lagny to the cnitianl and to take 
post on the heights of Chelle. The 
8d corps was to support the 4th, 
The 5th moved to nay and re- 
mained on the left of the Marne, 
having their cavalry at Cressy and 
Colomiers.——On the advance of the 
6th corps some slight resistance 
was made at Villaparis; and as it 
was necessary to relieve generals 
D’Yorck and Kleist, and move 
them more to the right, a cessation 
of hostilities for four hours was 
agreed to by mutual consent, which 
delay prevented the march for 
ward being so rapid as usual. 
The army this night may be stated 
to have their right towards Mont. 
martre, and the left near the wood 
of Vincennes. 

Cuarztes Stewart, licut.-gen. 


Proclamation of marshal prince 
Schwartzenberg to the inhabitants 
of Paris. 


Inhabitants of Paris!—The al- 
lied armies are before Paris. The 
object of their march towards the 
capital of France is founded on 
the hope of a sincere and lasting 
reconciliation with France. The 
attempts made to put an end to so 
many misfortunes have been uses 
less, because there exists in the 
very power of the government 
which oppresses you, an insur- 
mountabie obstacle to peace, What 
Frenchman is there whois not con- 
vinced of this truth ?~-The allied 
sovereigns seek, in good faith, a sa- 
lutary authority in France, which 
may cement the union of all na- 
tions and of all governments with 
her; st is to the city of Paris that 
it has fallen, under the present cir- 

(D) cumstances, 
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cumstances, to accelerate the peace 
of the world. The wish of this 
city ts looked for with that interest 
which a result of such importance 


’ 


must inspire. Let her decia 


, 
‘her 
Caitlie 


? . : 
self, and from that moment the are 
my before her walls becomes the 


support of ] cr di Ci lM nse—< Parisi- 


ans, you know the situation 9f your 
country, the conduct of Bordeaux, 
the friendly occupation of Lyons, 
the evils brought upon France, and 
the real dispositions of your fellow 
citizens. You will find in these 
examples the termination of foreign 
war and of civil discord; you can- 
not search it elsewhere. —The pre- 
servation and tranquillity of your 
city will be the object of the cares 
and measures which the allies are 
ready to take, in conjunction with 
the authorities and notables, who 
possess the largest share of public 
estimation. Notroops shall be 
quartered upon you. In these sen- 
timents, Europe in arms before your 
walls, addresses you. WHasten to 
reply to the confidence which she 
places in your love for the country, 
and in your discretion. 

The commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies, 
Marshal prince Sch WARTZENBERG. 


Heights of Belleville, above Paris, 
Mare) 50, seven p.m. 

My lord,—I sieve an opportunity, 
which offers at this instant, to trans- 
mit to you an account of the suc- 
cesses of this day. Aiter the affair 
of Fere Champenoise, the details 
of which I had the honour of giving 
to your lordship in my last dispatch, 
the united army of prince Schwart- 
zenberg and marshal Blucher pas- 
sed the Marne on the 28th and 
voth, at Triport and Meaux.—-The 
enemy opposed a feeble resistence 
to the passage of the river ; but on 
the #8th in the evening, general 


D’Yorck was severely engaged near 
Claye; he drove the enemy, how. 
ever, at last from the woods about 
iat place with very considerable 
loss. —Yesterday the whole army 
{ with the excepti m of the Corps of 
marshal Wrede and general Sacken, 
which were left im possession at 
Meaux,) advanced upon Paris, 
Continual skirmishing took place 
with the enemy; but he retired, 
giving up Pantin on his right, and 
the ground in front of Montmartre 
on his left. Tt appears that during 
Jast night tae corps of marsha‘s 
Mortier and Marmont entered 
Paris. The garrison which pre. 
viously was assembled in it, was 
composed of a part of general Ge. 
rard’s corps, under general Com. 
pans, and a force of about 8000 
regular troops and 30,000 national 
guards, under general Hulin, the 
governor of the town. With this 
force the enemy, under the com- 
mand of Joseph Bonaparte, took 
up a position this morning, the 
right on the height of Belleville 
occupying that town, the centre on 
the canal de ’Ourgue, the left to- 
wards Neuilly.—-This position was 
strong from the intersected nature 
of the ground on its right. The 
heights of Montmartre commanded 
the plain in rear of the canal of 
VOurque, and added strength to 
the position of the enemy.—The 
disposition of attack for this morn 
ing was, the prince royal of Wa- 
temberz, forming the left, marched 
upon Vincennes ; general Rieffsky 
upon Belleville; the guards and 
reserves upon the great chaussée 
leading from Bondy to Paris. 
Marshal Blucher was to march 
upon the chausées from Soissons, 
and attack Montmartre. All the 
attack succeeded ; general Reifisky 
possessed himself of the heights of 
Belleville; the troops under his 

orders 
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orders 


particularly distinguished 
themselves in the different attacks 
made by them.—The village of 
Pontin was carried at the point ot 
the bavonet; the heights above 
Belleville were carried in the most 
gallant ma by the Prussian 
euards, these corps captured 43 
pieces of cannon, and took a creat 
number of prisoners. Nearly at 
the time these successes had been 
obtained, marshal Blucher com. 
menced his attack upon Mont- 
martre. The regiment of Prussian 
black hussars made a most, bril- 
liant charge upon a column of the 
enemy, and took 20 pieces of can- 
non.—At the moment of these 
decisive advantages, a flag of truce 
was sent from marshal Marmont, 
intimatine a desire to receive dny 
propositions that it might have 
been intended to make to him by a 
flag of truce which had previously 
been refused admittance. An ar- 
mistice was also pre nosed by him 
for two hours, to obtain which, he 
consented to abandon every posi- 
tion he occupied without the bar- 
riers of Paris. Prince Schwartzen- 
berg agreed to these terms. Count 
Nesselrode, on the part of the em- 
peror of Russia, and count Par, 
from prince Schwartzenberg, were 
sent into the town to demand its 
surrender.—An answer is just ar- 
rived; the garrison will evacuate 
Paris by seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I may therefore con- 
gratulate your lordship on the cap- 
ture of that capital.—The allied 
troops will enter it tomorrow.— 
Your lordship will excuse the hurry 
in which this letter is written; I 
have only time to give you the 
general details of the great events 
which have taken place ; at such 
@moment it would be difficult to 
repress a feeling of exultation,— 
The emperor of Russia and the 


king of Prussia were present in all 
the actions. Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, by the decision with which 
he determined to march upon the 
capital of France, and by the mode 
in which he has conducted its ad. 
vance, has obtuined universal ad- 
miration. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Buranersu, lieut.-col, 63d reg, 


Foreign office, April 9.—Dispatches 
have been received from his excel- 
lency general viscount Cathcart, 
and lieut.-gen. hon. sir C. Stewart, 
addressed to viscount Castlereagh. 

Paris, March 31. 

My lord,—the emperor Alexan- 
der, with the king of Prussia, 
marched into Paris this Morning, 
where they were received by a! 
ranks of the population with the 
warmest acclamations. The win- 
dows of the best houses were filled 
by well-dressed persons waving 
witite handkerchiefs, and clapping 
their hands; the populace, inter- 
mixed with many of a superior 
class, were in the streets pressing 
forward to see the emperor, and to 
endeavour to touch his horse. The 
general cry was “ Vive l’empereur 
Alexandre!” “Vive notre libe- 
rateur !” * Vive le roi de Prusse !’? 
Very many persons appeared with 
white cockades, and there was a 
considerable cry of “ Vive Louis 
XVIII.! Vive les Bourbons !”? 
which gradually increased. Their 
imperial and royal majesties pro- 
ceeded to Champs Elysées, where 
a great part of the army passed in 
review betore them, and, as usual, 
in the most exact order His im- 
perial majesty is lodged in the 
house of M. Talleyrand, prince of 
Benevento, It is impossible to de- 
scribe the scenes of this day in the 
compass of a dispatch; the mest 
sixiking were, the national guard 
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in their uniform, and armed, clear- 
ing the avenues for the troops of 
the allies passing through, in all 
the pomp of military parade, the 
day after a severe action. ‘Lhe peo- 
ple of Paris, whose political senti- 
ments have at all times been mani- 
fested by the stre ngest indication, 
unanimous intheircry for peace,and 
a change of dynasty, enjoying the 
spectacle ot theentry into the capital 
of France of an invadingarmy, as a 
blessing and a deliverance. A rope 
placed round the neck of the 
statue of Napoleon, on the Colonne 
de la Grande Armée, and the peo- 
ple amused with puiling it, and 
crying “ A bas le tyran.” Much 
was said in the crowd of their wish 
for the restoration of amicable re- 
lutions with Great Britain. The 
occupation of Lyons and of Bor- 
deaux was known to all the people, 
as also the circumstance of the de- 
clarations at the latter place in fa- 
vour of Louis XVIIL. and the dis- 
play of the white cockade; but 
not the independence of Holland. 
The events which have led to the 
occupation of Paris, will be under- 
stood from the following recapitu- 
lation :——Since the battle of Bri- 
enne, on the Ist February, the 
enemy has shewn no ineliration to 
fight a general baile against the 
united force of the alhies, but as 
used the utmost activity to attack 
all detachments. In the latter end 
of February, field marshal Blucher 
crossed the Marne, and moved upon 
Epernay, Soissons, and Laon, to 
meet and unite with the corps 
moving from the northern army, 
and those which had been relieved 
drom the blockade of fortresses near 
the Rhine. The gallant and well- 
fought actions which took place 
etween Soissons, Laon, and 

heims, having been detailed in the 
teports by colonel Lowe, aad other 


officers. During these operations 
on the right, the marshal prince 
Schwartzenberg drew hack the 
corps which remained with him on 
the left, and detached to reinforce 
the army between Dijon, Lyons, 
and Geneva, receiving at the same 
time, and distributing the velites 
from Hungary, and other Austrian 
reinforcements ; his army, which 
had occupied the country between 
the Seine and the Yonne, with 
posts at Auxerre, Fontainbleav, 
Melun, and Mormont, and which 
had patroled into the suburbs of 
Orleans (near which city general 
Seslarini took some hundred pri 
soners) hawing fallen back to the 
Aube, where the affair of Bar-sur- 
Aube took place on the 13th. 
After this affair the prince field. 
marshal re-occupied Troyes, Aur- 
erre, Sens, and Pont-sur-Seine. 
Napoleon, having declined a ge 
neral action, which field-marshal 
Blucher repeatedly offered near 
Laon, returned to the left bank of 
the Marne, and indicated an inten- 
tion of resuming offensive oper- 
ations against the grand army. 
"lhe conterences at Chatillon were 
terminated on the 19th inst. and on 
that day the French army moved 
upon Arcis, behind which the corps 
commanded by tield-marshal count 
Wrede was posted. The allies 
under the prince Schwartzenberg, 
viz. the 3d, 4th, and 6th corps, un- 
der the prince royal of Wirtemberg, 
and the Sth under field-marshal 
Wrede,* with the whole reserve, 
were concentrated on the Aube, 
near Pougy and Arcis, and a 
general attack was made by 

allies on the 20th, in which the 
enemy was defeated at all points 
with great loss, and Arcis was re 
taken. At this juncture, Napo 
leon formed the desperate and et 
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heir communications 
thine, intending at the 
liberate the garrison 

or this purpose 
alons on Vitry and 
head-qu irters being 
dbcomte, between 

pl ices, Vitry was 

ill Prussian garrison, 

d to surrender. The 

al ture of this project 
liv ascertained on the /3d. 
ment was immediately re- 
upon Vitry, to secure that 
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red Ul 
lace, and to e1 
the corps of marshal Macdonald, 
said to be on the left bank of the 
Marne, between Chalons and Vitry, 
to operate a junction with the 
tre ps under oe neral Winzinge- 
rode, which had moved upon-Cha- 
lons, and to unite both armies, 
the emperor of 


Their maje ties 


Russia and the king of Prussia left 


Troves the 20th, and had their 
quarters at Pougy. ‘lhe emperor 

moved his quarters on 
the [9th to Bur-sur-Seine, with all 
the cabinet ministers, and came the 
Zist to Bar-sureAube. On the 
evening of the 23d the army broke 
up irom Pougy, and having march- 
ed by Ramerne and Dompierre, 
assembled at day-break near Som- 
mepuis; but the corps of marshal 
Macdonald had crossed the Marne 
the preceding day, betore it could 
be intercepted. On the 24th the 
junction with general Winzinge- 
ode was effected at Vitry and Cha- 
cons, and the Silesian army came 
within reach of ¢o-operating with 
the grand army, On the 25th, ge- 
neral Winzingerode, with his own 
and several other corps of cavalry, 
being left to observe the enemy, the 
united allied force began its move- 
ment, by rapid and continued 
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marches upon Paris. The corps 
ef marshal Mortier and Marmont 
were found at Vitry and Somme. 
sons, and were driven back with 
loss, and pursued in the direction 
of Paris. On the 25th, the em 
peror, the king, and field-marshaf 
the prince Schwartzenberg were 
at Ferre Champenoise, and on the 
Zith at Treffaux. Field-marshal 
Blucher was at Etoges on the 26th, 
and continued to march on Meaur 
by Montmirail, In the course of 
that week not less than 100 «ane 
non and 9,000 pi isoners were taken, 
with several general othcers. At 
the aflair near Ferre Champenoise, 
colonel Rapatel, late aide-de-camp 
to general Moreau, was unfortue 
nately killed, while exhorting the 
French to surrender; and colonel 
Neil Campbell, who is on this ser- 
vice, and who has been with the 
advanced Russian corps in all the 
affairs since his return from the 
siege of Dantzig, was severely 
wounded, having been run through 
the body by a Russian lancer, who 
mistook him for an enemy during 
one of the charges; 1 am happy to 
say there was every reason to exe 
pect his recovery. On the 27th, 
the imperial and royal head-quar. 
ters were at Colomiers, and the 
Silesian army reached Meaux. On 
the 28th, head-quarters at Quincy. 
Bridges were prepared at Meaux 
and ‘I'riport. The Silesian army 
advanced to Claye, in front of 
which town a severe action took 
place, in which the enemy was re- 
pulsed. On the 29th, the emperor 
and the king, with field-marshal 
prince Schwartzenberg, crossed the 
Marne at Meaux; and the enemy 
being still in possession of the woods 
near Vile Paris and Bondi, he 
was attacked and driven beyond 
Bondi towards Pantin; the head 
(D 3) quarters 
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quarters were established at the 
former of those places.  Field- 
marshal Blucher the same day 
marched in two columns to the 
right, pointing upon Montmartre, 
through Mory, Draucey, and St. 
Denis. The enemy had improved 
the defences which th > I ound af.- 
forded on Montmartre, and im 
front of it, by redoubts and batte- 
ries, and had a consilerable force 
of regular troops near the villages 
of Pantin, Romairville, and Belle 
Ville. The navigable canal, the 
woods and houses, together with 
some ground, so deep as tobe nearly 
impassable for horses, afforded cone 
siderable means of resistance. A 
disposition for a general attack 
having been made on the 30th, 
the 6th corps, supported by the 
grenadiers and reserve, was en- 
gaged at an early hour to prevent 
the enemy from holding Pantin. 
The remainder of the troops, under 
the prince royal of Wirtemberg, 
was to turn the enemy on his right, 
and to push on to occupy in suc- 
cession all the heights on the Ictt of 
the road to Belleville inclusive. 
"The day was considerably advanced 
before the troops reached their se- 
veral positions, and the enemy made 
a determined resistance, especially 
at the village of Pantin ; the whole 
of his force was commanded by the 
duke of ‘Treviso, the right wing by 
the duke of Ragusa. A message 
had been sent on the 29th to depre- 
cate resistance, and to explain that 
it must be vain, as the whole army 
Was present; but the messenger 
was not received, In the evening 
of the 30th, count Nesselrode was 
admitted within the barriers of 
Paris; and at the same time one of 
the emperor’s aides-de-camp was 
sent to marshal Marmont, who 
agreed that all firing should cease 


in half an hour, if the allied so. 
vereigns would consent that no 
part of the army should pass the 
barrier of Paris that night. This 
was consented to, and the enemy 
withdrew from Montmartre within 
the town. The advanced corps 
ed within I tol-shot of the 
town. Phe emperor returned to 
vith the tield-marshal, and 
at four in the morning the de puties 
of the city arrived, Seventy cane 
non, three colours, and 500 men, 
were taken; the number of killed 
and wounded of the enemy was 
very considerable, but this victory 
was not gained without some loss 
on the part of the allies, 
I have the honour, &c. 
CaTucarr, 


v» 
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Paru, April 1, 

My Jord, I have the honour to 
annex herewith a copy of the capi 
tulation of the city of Paris, I 
feel it impossible to convey to your 
lordship an accurate idea of a just 
description of the scene that pre. 
senied itself yesterday in this capis 
tal, when his imperial majesty the 
emperor of Russia, the king of 
Piussia, and prince Schwartzene 
berg, made their entry at the head 
of the allied troops. The enthu- 
siasm and exultation that was ere 
hibited must have very far exceed. 
ed what the most sanguine and de- 
voted friend of the ancient dynasty 
of France could have pictured to 
his own mird; and those who are 
less personally interested, but equal. 
ly ardent in that cause, could no 
longer hesitate in pronouncing, 
that the restoration of their legitie 
mate king, the downfall of Bonae 
parte, and the desire of peace, has 
become the first and dearest wish 
of the Parisians, who have by the 
events of the last two days been 
eman- 
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the reflecting part of 
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rial oa oT: and arch- 
Constantine, id e guards 
the lerent allie d forces, 
sorm d in columns, early in 
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wit) all h 
d their suites present, 
to Pantin, the g 
joined him with a simi- 
‘sovereigns, sur- 
princes in the 
1 the prince 
Austrianetat- 
gh the Faux. 
nd entered the 
it eleveno’clock, 
ruard forming 
march. Already 
enormous, as 
e acclamati sO great, 
to move fore 
monarchs 
t. Martin, to 
levards, there was 
ibility of proceed- 
‘med to be assem- 
entrated in one spot; 
au spring, evidently 
ted all their movements; ihey 
red in such masses round the 
and the king, that with 
ir conc lescendin ng and graci- 
ity, extending their 
son all sides, it Was in vain 
) attempt to satisty the populace. 
acy positively eaten up 
amidst the cries of “ Vive I’ empe- 
reur Alexandre !”’ “ Vive le roi de 
Prusse !”” “ Vive nos liberateurs !” 
nor did the air alone resound with 
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these pe als, for with louder accla- 
mations, if possible, they were 
mingled with those of “ Vive le 
roi!” & Vive Louis XVIII. !” 
“Vive les Bourbons!’’ A bas le 
tyran!’’ The white cockade +." 
peared very generally ; many 

the national guards, whom I ae 
wore them. The clamorous ap- 
plause of the multitude was se 
conded by a similar demonstration 
from all the houses along the line 
to the Champs Elysées ; and hand- 
kerchiets, as well as the fair hands 
that waved them, seemed in conti- 
nued requisition. In short, my 
lord, to have an idea‘of such a mae 
nifestation of electric feeling as 
Paris displayed, it must have been 
witnessed—my humble description 
cannot make you conceive it. The 
sovereigns halted in the Champs 
Elysées, where the troops defiled 
before them in the most admirable 
order, and the head-quarters were 
established at Paris. 1 have the 
honour to annex the declaration of 
the emperor Alexander, Bona- 
parte, it now appears, moved his 
army from Troyes, by Sens, to- 
wards Fontainbleau, where, I s: ip- 
pose, the debris ot marshals Mor. 
tier and Marmont’s corps will join 
him, He arrived at Fromont the 
di ty before yesterday, and would 
have been in Paris, had it not been 
in possession of the allies. On 
hearing what had occurred, he re- 
tired to Corbeil, and from thence 
has probably collected his army in 
theneighbourhood of Fontainbleau, 
which cannot amount to more than 
forty or fitty thousand men, That 
he may make a desperate attempt 
I think probable, if his army stands 
by him, which will be questionable, 
if the senate and nation pronounces 
itself. “UVhe allied armies march to. 
morrow (we the exception of the 
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guards and reserves, who remain 
here) towards Fontainbleau, and 
will take up a position, or be regn- 
Jated by the movements cf Bona. 
parte. 

Cuarces Srewart, licut.-gen. 


CAPITULATION OF PARIS. 
1 


The four hours’ armistice which 
had been agreed upon for the pur- 
pose of treating on the conditions 
relative to the occupation of the 
city of Paris, and to the retreat of 
the French corps therein, having 
Jed to an arrangement to that et- 
fect ; the undersigned, after. beng 


duly authorised by the nective 
commanders of the weed forces. 
have adjusted and signed the tol- 


lowing article 

Article 1. The corps of the mar. 
shals dukes of Treviso and Ragusa 
shall evacuate the city ot Paris on 
the Slst of March, at seven o’clock 
in the morning.-~Art. 2. ‘They 
shall take with them all the appur- 
tenances of their corps d'arméc.— 
Art. 5. Hostilities shall not recom- 
mence until two hours after the eva- 
cuation of the city, that is to say, 
onthe $1st of March, at nine o'clock 
in the morning.—Arrt. 4. Ail the 
arsenals, military establishments. 
work-shops, and magazines, shall 
be left in the same state that they 
Were in previous to the present ca- 
pitulation being proposed, —aArt. 5. 
The national or city guard is en- 


tirely separated from the troops of 


the line. It is e:ther to be kept on 
foot, or disarmed, or disbanded, 
according to the ulterior disposi- 
tions of the allied powers.——Airt. 6, 
‘Che corps of the municipal gendar- 
nerie shall, in every respect, share 
the fate of the national guard.— 
Art. 7, The wounded and the strag- 
giers remaining in Paris after seven 
e’clock shall be prisoners of war.— 
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‘ 
Art.8. The city of Paris is recom 
mended to the gencrosity ‘of the 
high allied powers. : 

Done at Paris, the 8st f March, 
at twoo’clock in the morning. 
(Signed) Count Or torr, aide-de. 

camp ot his majesty 
the emperor of all the 
Russias. 

Colonel count Paar, aide 
de-camp veneralot mar. 
shal prince Schwart- 

DCT te 
(Signed) Colonel barov Fasruga, 
{ to the etate 
maror of his excellency 
the marshal duke of 
.17USA. 

Colonel Denvs, first aide 
de-camp of his excel. 
lency the marshal duke 
ot Kacusa. 

Fircignaofice, Aprik Q 

Dispatches have been this day 
received at this office from general 
lord Cathcart, K.'T. announcing 
the abdication of the crown of 
‘rance and Italy, by Napoleon 
jonaparte, in terms of which the 
owmg is a translation ; 

“ ‘lhe allied powers having proe 
claimed that the emperor Napoleon 
was the only obstacle to the re-ese 
tablishment of the peace of Europe; 
the emperor Napoleon, faithfal to 
his gath, declares, that he renounces 
for himself and his heirs the thrones 
of France and Italy, and that there 
is no personal sacrifice, even that of 
life, which he is not ready to make 
to the interest of France, 

« Done at the palace of Fontaine 
bleau, the — April 1814.” 


| 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
GALETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 
April 9. 

Forcign-office, April % 

Colonel Lowe artived this night 
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ice with the following 
from lord viscount 


Paris, April . 4 
tt events which 
his capital 


¢ detailed to you by his 


ministers assembled at 
The corps of mars! al 
rmountiug to 12,000 


> 


, d in the night of the 
-ithin the lines occupied by the 

1 tre ps. ‘This corps has taken 
:ments near Versailles. 

(orshals Ney and Macdonald, ac- 
mpanied by general Caulain- 
wrt, arrived at the same time, as 
bearers of Bonaparte’s prope sal, to 
submit to the decision of the senate 
and the people of France, and to 
abdicate in favour of his son. This 
proposition not having been agreed 
to, he has now surrendered himself 
to the wishes of the nation. ‘The 
senate have this day announced the 
adoption of a constitution for the 
government of France, under the 
dominion of their antient line of 
‘There seems no diversity of 

pinion in the nation. All have 
obeyed the call of the provisional 
government. Bonaparte stands 
alone and unprotected in a country 
where, but a few days past, he dis- 
posed at pleasure of the lives of its 
mhabitants. In this concluding 
scene of the most memorable era 
which history records, it is impos- 
sible, my lord, I should resist a 
feeling of public duty, prompted 
aiso by a sense of gratitude and 
affection, in calling your attention 
to the able and distinguished man- 
ner inwhich prince Schwartzenberg 
has conducted the operations of this 
campaign. Exclusively of the ta- 
lent which he has marked when in 
the field of battle, to the successes 
which have ever attended his ca- 
reer, the world will still look with 


almost increased admiration to the 
conduct he has pursued since his 
entry iuto Paris. Where conciliae 
tion, where every kind feeling of 
the heart, was required to change 
a system of carnage and desolation 
to the protection of a people, bur 
of late a most bitter enemy, the 
character ot prince Schwartzenberg 
secured to him success, More se- 
curity, more order, never reigned 
in this capital. Peace and tranquilli- 
ty, the happy omens may we hope ef 
the future regenerated state of Eu- 
rope, exist here amidst ghe troops 
of every nation, in spite of feelings 
lately of so great hostility. From 
his great and exalted situation, 
from the virtues which adorn his 
character, the emperor of Russia 
has been best able to appreciate the 
merits of prince Schwartzenberg. 
In token of the esteem he bears 
him, and in estimation of his great 
services, he has decorated him with 
the grand order of St. Andrews 
and has presented it in diamonds, 
BuaGuereny, leut.-col. 63d reg. 


Paris, April 7. 

My lord, Bonaparte having ace 
cepted the conditions proposed to 
him, marshals Ney and Macdonald, 
and general Caulaincourt, have this 
day arranged with prince Schwart- 
zenberg the following line of de- 
marcation to be observed between 
the allied and French armies :— 
From the mouth of the Seine, the 
allies will occupy the right bank 
of that river, and in addition the 
southern limits of the departments, 
Ist. of the Lower Seine. 2d. of 
the Oise. 3d. of the Seine and 
Oise. 4th, of the Seine and Marne, 
Sth. of the Yonne. 6th. of the 
Cote d’Or. 7th. of the Saone 
and Loire. 8th, of. the Rhone, 
Oth. of the Isere as far as Mount 
Cenis. On the side of lord Wel- 
lington, 
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lington, it has been decided, at 
the line of demarcatic ey be 
fixed according to the ground oc- 
cupied by his army, and the 

opposed to him, at the moment the 
couriers now dispatched shall reach 


him. 
Burcuersn, lieut.-col. 


SWINDLING. 

12. A gang of swindlers has been 
detected, which, perhaps, for deep 
laid schemes of depredations, has 
but seldon. been exceeded. I r 
this purpose chambers in Clement’s- 
inn were hired, which one of the 
gang occupied, as an aitorney, 
where there were pape's and books, 
with writing going forward, like 
any other office for regular business ; 
but the papers are proved to be tor 
the purpose of fraud, st ch as plau- 
sible advertisements in the public 
papers, to deceive the unguarded, 
and a variety of schemes On paper, 
forthe purposes of ;lunder. Many 
of the advertis ents ot cases of 
real distress they had caused to be 
inserted, and thus obtained sub erip- 
tions to a very great extent; the 
respectability of a supposed attor- 
ney’s office, in an mn of court ena- 
bled them to carry on their depre- 
dations without suspicion. One of 
their advertisements was headed 
“misery wnparallc led 3” it went on 
to state the case of a widow con- 
fined in child-bed, surrounded by 
her numerous offspring, and afflic- 
ted with complicated misfortunes. 
It then proceeds, in very pathetic 
language, to solicit a further boua- 
ty in addition to what she liad al- 
ready received, and directs the sub- 
scrip ions to be p: o- ataho use, Very 


r vie in appearance, in Mad- 
< , Hanover-s quare, which 
f rs at the office 
in Cien - id ether places 
conncct .n them. ‘l’'o give the 
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whole additonal plau 

had the case handsom ee 7s wey 
; pri uted on 
the best wove paper, and sent a 
agp numbe rs to hr imane persons 
in the form of a le - with a cer. 
tficate, by a student in m idwifery 
of one of the pri: ie al ho SPitals ; 
assicning as a reason for adopting 
that mx de of address, its being 
cheaper than advertising, This im. 
posing address appears to have had 
the desired effect on a great num. 
ber of those whose hearts and poek. 
ets are always open to the afflicted, 
The gang had ; t possession of a 
numbe r ot houses for c urying on 
Loeir schemes « tke precation, some 
oi them 1 the mos respectable 
neighbourhoods in L ond m. They 
contrived to live rent-free, in most 
of the houses which they occupied, 
by means of one of the mM getting pos- 
session of the hor ses by r false 7 
racter, and giving it up to anothe 
of the gang, w ‘hom the landlord had 
no claim upoa, The discovery of 
the gang was made by a youth, 
lately trom Glouce stershire, of the 
same of J. B. Shepherd, who an- 
swered one of their ft sible adver. 
tisements. When he applied in 
Clement’s-inn, he saw amaa cailing 
himself Andrew ‘Thompson, who 
appeared to be an attorney, anda 
young man acting as his clerk; 
having been referred to this office 
from Peele’s coftee-house, where the 
advertisement referred to. Thomp- 
son told the youth that the placeto 
be dis} vosed of was in a lite-insu 
tance office, for which a premium 
of SOL. was expected. The youth 
took time to consult with his friends. 
After several interviews with his 
friends, the business was settled that 
the youth sh vuld have the place at 
the advanced sum of 35d. and that 
as a matter of favour, some other 


persons havin g offered 501 tor it. 
Shep! alert d FP aid the 351. elie received 
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2 receipt, signed G. Hutton and co. 

3 he understood him to belong 
pherd was after- 
wards introduced to an old gentle- 
maa in Maddoxestreet, who passed 
the principal in the insurance- 
ofice, and signed a document pur- 
orting to be his appointment, He 
F ethen informed, that his salary 
ould mmence till Lady-day, 
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that he would not be wanted 
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of the month following. From a 
variety of suspicious circumstances, 
Shepherd and his triends applied to 
Jiow-street office, when Mr. Nares, 
having received a full description of 
the transaction, had no doubt but 
the whole was a deception, especi- 
ally when he heard he was to be 
put in pe ssession of che place on the 
first of April. Mr. Nares, there- 
fore, directed T. Jones to bring 
Thompson, the pretended attorney 
of Clements-inn, betore him. On 
his being taken into custody, he ap- 
peared to fecl extremely indignant, 
stating himself to be merely an at- 
torney in the business: but on 
being brought to the office, he was 
recognised by Bishop as _ having 
been often in custody on similar 
charges; that being the case, Mr. 
Nares sent Jones to seize the papers, 
books, &c.; and on their being ex- 
amined, they proved that the most 
nefarious reap had been carry- 
gon. Eishop was dispatched to 
apprehend the pretended principal 
of the insyrance-oflice, in Maddox. 
street, who called himself John Ma- 
son, and whose papers were also 
seized. They also corresponded in 
iniamy with those seized at Cle- 
ment’s-inn, They were committed. 
This J. Mason proves to be John 
Eccles, who was tried about thirty 
years ago at the Old Bailey, and 
*atenced to transportation. 
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On Wednesday, another case 
was gone into, similar to the above, 
From the triends of George Crow, 
a youth 16 years of age, the son of 
Mrs. Crow, who keeps the gate at 
the stable-yard, St. James’s, LT homp- 
son obtained SOJ. for a place in the 
insurance-ofice. Samuel Maine, 
the uncle of the youth, stated, that 
he answered the advertisement and 
received a letter desiring him to call 
at Clement’s-inn, where he had se- 
veral interviews with ‘Thompson, 
Mason carried on the farce to such 
an extent as to write to the boy’s 
schoolmaster 28 miles out of Lon- 
don, for his character as to morals 
and abilities, and received such a 
flattering answer, that Mason said 
he should pay particular attention 
to his improvement in the office. At 
length, Mr. Maine gave ‘Thompson 
a check for 301. on a banker, and 
Thompson gave hi.a a similar re- 
ceipt, without a stamp, and signed 
it Hutton and co.—Several gentle. 
men attended, and proved their 
having given money to ‘Thompson 
and Mason, in consequence of their 
advertising distressed cases, Wit- 
nesses were ordered to be advertised 
for.— The prisoners were committed 
for further examination; and Mr, 
Nares informed them if their cases 
were only considered frauds, he 
should expect their bail in each case 
4001. and two sureties in 200/. and 
24 hour's notice. 

13, The Hebrus frigate, of 38 
guns, captain Palmer, has captured 
a beautitul French frigate, of 44 
guns, called the Etoile. The actron 
took place on the 27th ult. near La 
Hogue, and lasted for two hours 
and eight minutes, in which the 
enemy had 40 men killed and 73 
wounded ; and the Hebrus 16 men 
killed and 25 wounded ; both ships 
are very much cut up in their masts, 
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sails, rigging, &c. The French 
frigate lost her mizen mast. The 
Etoile has been out of port about 
four months, in company with the 
Sultane, during which time they 
had captured 17 vessels, and were 
returning to port, whenthe Hannt- 
bal and Hebrus fell in with them. 

The name of the Urench frigate 
which has been captured by the Ma- 
jestic off Madeira is the Terpsichore. 
The Majestic fell in with this frigate, 
in company with the Atalante, and, 
without the loss of a man, captured 
and carried the former into Madet- 
ra; the Atalante made her escape. 
The list of French frigates captured 
within these few months will, there- 
fore, stand thus :—The Trave, We- 
ser, Iphigenie, Alcmene, Clorinde, 
Sultane, Etoile, Terpsichore, and 
it is believed, the Sirius. 

An unfortunate action took place 
through mistake, near Lisbon, be- 
tween the duke of Montrose packet 
and the Primrose sloop of war. By 
an extract from the duke of Mont- 
rose’s log, it appeared that the ac- 
tion commenced at halt-past seven 
P. M. and lasted, broadside to 
broadside, within half-pistol shot, 
till a quarter before nine, when the 
Primrose attempted to carry the 
packet by boarding, but was gailant- 
ly resisted, and so much damaged 
asto oblige her to haul off at nme 
o’clock. ‘The Primrose again came 
down, and recommenced the action, 
which wa: continued with the same 
unabated spirit on both sides until 
ten minutes before ten, when the 
Primrose hailed, and asked what 
ship it was? The mistake was 
soon discovered. ‘The loss on board 
the packet is lieutenant and adju- 
tant Andrews, of the 60th regiment 
(a passenger ), and themaster killed, 
and 10 men wounded. ‘The loss 
en board the Primrose is her master 
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T) John Palmer Eastindiaman, 
a cr uniry sa} p iftom bengal ind 
: , * val an 
o0urv n to Lona Dy Was totally 
lost on the Oth uit. ott Ovar, and 
all on board perished ! 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Morgan v. Harvey. 

19. ‘This was an action brought 
by the assionee of Messrs, Reynolds 
and Kendall, bankrupts, wine and 
brandy merchants, of Savaze-gar. 
dens, against Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, attorney, who lately ap. 
peared as candidate for the situation 
of member of parliament for Cob 
chester. ‘The action was founded 
on the statute of usury, ina loanof 
1500/. made by the defendant to the 
bankrupts. It appeared that the 
bankrupts were im want of money, 
and having been long connected 
with the defendant, he agreed to 
lend them the sum in question. kt 
had been originally proposed, that, 
the defendant should bring $0004 
into the bankrupt’s concern asa 
partner, the profit of the business 
being stated ut 25/. per cent.; and 
upon his advancing only halt that 
sum as a loan, it was agreed that he 
should have 15. per cent. interest. 
This was secured to him by an as 
signment, without consideration, of 
the bankrupt’s lease of their pre 
mises; and by his graying them 
an under-lease, at 2504, per annum, 
they scill paying the ground-rent 
of 60/. per annum; and also by 2 
borid at lawful interest, by way of 
collateral security. Upon this 


agreement, it was proved that the 
defendant received half a year’s 
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end attempted to prove there 
me iry in the transaction, and 
had himself been the sufferer 
in this wish to serve Mr. Kendal, as 
he had borrowed the mone) for him, 
and was at present paying an ints 
rest of 10/ per cent. for it. He failed, 
however, to make out this case ; and 
‘ory found a verdict for the 
Bate tiffs, damages 15002. being 
role the amount of theloan, as 
the act directs. 
KING LOUIS XVIIf-. 

©, Thisday Louis XVIII, arri- 
ved in London from his residence 
at Hartwell. The prince regent 
went toStanmore to mect him, from 
which place they were to proceed in 
state. When his majesty had got 
within a short distance of the village, 
the populace took the horses from 
his carriace, and drew him into the 
village. The prince received his 
majesty at the door of the inn, ac- 
cording to the French custom, by 
affectionately embracing him. They 
rode torether in the state carriage to 
town, where an immense concourse 
of spectators of all ranks had assem- 
bled to view the interesting proces- 
sion. Every care was taken to 
mark his reception with the honours 
due to his rank and virtues. His 
majesty proceeded through an im- 
mense multitude, whose feelings 
were pervaded by one common sen- 
tment of respect towards him, to 
Grillon’s hotel, Albemarle.street. 

“1. On Thursday, a chapter of 
the order of the Garter was held at 
Carlton house. Every thing being 
prepared, the prince regent too 
bis seat in a superb state chair, at 
the head of a table. The knights 
then bowed to his royal highness, 
and took their seats, and, dispene 
woz with the usual form of election, 
they unanimously declared his most 
fanstan majesty, Louis XVIII. 
“0g of France, duly elected a 


1s 


member. Thetwosenior knights, the 
dukes of York and Kent, retired to 
introduce the king from the princes 
closet. ‘Their royal highnesses then 
presented the king to the prince, 
when his majesty knelt on a crimson 
cushion, and the prince waved the 
sword of state, and conferred the 
honour of knighthood on his majes- 
ty, and afterwards the prince placed 
the garter of the order on the king’s 
left knee, &c. &c.—The king and 
the English royal family then reti- 
red to the prince regent’s closet, 
where the king was pleased to take 
off the insigma of the order of the 
Holy Ghost from his person, and in- 
vest the duke of York with it. The 
royal assembly afterwards dined 
with the regent. 

23. At eight o’clock this morn. 
ing Louis XVILI, set off from Albe- 
marle-street, (where a great crowd 
of eager spectators had assembled) 
on his return to France. The dukes 
of Kent and Sussex had paid their 
respects to him early; and the 
duchess of Angouleme soon after 
arrived, remained with his majesty 
for a short time, and at her depar- 
ture appeared nearly overcome with 
her teelings.—His majesty, on en- 
tering his carriage, was greeted 
with enthusiastic acclamations by 
the multitude. He was actom- 
panied by three noblemen, escorted 
by a party of light-horse, and fol- 
lowed by the prince of Conde and 
the duke de Bourbon. The duke 
of Sussex also accompanied him 
some way outoftown. As soon as 
the royal carriage enftred Kent, it 
was met by lord Camden, the lord 
lieutenant of the county, and 
a party of volunteer cavalry, who 
escorted his majesty to Dover.— 
The prince regent (who had set off 
from London two hours before his 
majesty ) dined with him in the even- 
ing on board his yacht. On the 

following 
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following day his majesty set sail 
from Dover, and the yacht was 
seen to enter Calais roads in safety 
shortly afterwards. His feelings 
at his departure evinced in the stron- 
gest manner his gratitude to this 
country for the friendship he had so 
long and so invariably experienced. 

MAA & 

FRANCE. 

The progress of Louis XVIII. 
from Calais to Compeigne, which 
he reached on the 30th ult. was 
much retarded by the prodigious 
concourse of people who flocked 
from all quarters to welcome his 
return. At Compeigne he was 
waited on by Monsieur his bro- 
ther, the allied sovereigns, French 
marshals, &c. His majesty re- 
plied to the various addresses with 
much kindness. He spoke to each 
marshal individually. When he 
arose, he leaned on the arms of the 
two nearest to him, and said, “ It 
is on you, marshals, I wish always 
to support myself ; approach, and 
surround me. You have always 
been good Frenchmen. I hope 


France will no longer have need of 


your swords. If ever, which God 
forbid, we are forced to draw them, 
afflicted as I am with the gout, I 
will march with you.’—The mar- 
shals replied : “ Sire, Be pleased to 
consider us as the pillars of your 
majesty’s throne. It is our wish 
to be its firmest support.” 

His majesty reached the castle 
of St. Ouen, about three miles from 
Paris, on the evening of the 2d 
inst. Every where the country 
people received him with enthu- 
siasm, and, in the true language of 
the heart, exclaimed, “ Louis de de- 
siré, Vive notre pere! During his 
stay at St. Quen he signed an im- 
portant document, approving the 
tundamental principles of the con- 


stitational plan of the senate but 
avowing an intention to subject ig 
to the revision of aselect committee 
of the senate and legislative body 
The following is a copy: ’ 
“ Louis, by the grace of God, kin 

of France and NavarreTo A 

those to whom these presents 

come, greeting :— 

“ Recalled by the love of our 
people to the throne of our fathers, 
enlightened by the misfortunes of 
the nation which we are destined to 
govern, our first thought is to in. 
voke that mutual confidence so nes 
cessary to our repose, and to her 
happiness. After having read at. 
tentively the plan of the constitu. 
tion proposed by the senate im the 
session of the 6th of April last, we 
have acknowledged that the bases 
were good, but that a great many 
articles bearing the appearance of 
precipitation with which they have 
been digested, cannot, in their ac. 
tual form, become the fundamental 
law of the state.—Resolved to 
adopt a liberal constitution, willin 
that it be wisely combined, a 
not being able to accept one that it 
is indispensable to rectify, we call 
together for the 10th of June, of 
the present year, the senate and the 
legislative body: we engage to 
place under their eyes the pains 
which we have taken with a come 
mission chosen out of those two 
bodies, and to give for the bases to 
that constitution the following gua 
rantees :—The representative go- 
vernment shal! be maintaimed the 
same as exists this day, divided im 
to two bodies, viz. The senate, 
and the chamber, composed of de 
puties of the departments. 
duties shall be liberally granted, 
Public and individual liberty 
cured. The liberty of the press 
respected, saving the necessary pre- 
cautions for the public ranquly. 
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“ |Lovis. 
«Done at Saint Quen, the 
23 med iSi#.” 

On Tuesday, the 8d, his majesty 
made his soleran entry into Paris, 
attended by the members of the 
household and of government, the 
marshals of France, the court at- 
tendants, and a long file of car- 
tiages, precede d by cavalry of the 
a guards and of the. line. 
The particulars of this grand and 
interesting ceremonial have been 
given at much length in the French 
papers. ‘Ihe wv hole popu! lation of 
Paris was assembled _to W itness the 
Jo yous entrée; and, to judge from 
the description given, their enthu- 
siasm was boundless on thus wit- 
nessing the restoration of their le- 

gitimate king. That part of .the 
proce ssion in which the sovereign 

was immediately present, consiste ed 
of fourteen st ite carriages, cach 
drawn by cig! ht horses. Th e mo- 
narch was in a rich and elegant 
open landau, drawn by eight white 
horses, presented to him by the 
prince regent of England, , “heir 
heads were adorned with plumes of 
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white feathers. On the left of the 
king was seated the daughter of 
Louis XVI. Monsieur the count 
d’Artois, and his son the duke de 
Berri, were on each side of him, on 
horseback. ‘The marshals of the 
empire were almost all of them 
present with their suites, either on 
horseback, or in equipages. The 
number of troops im array exceed- 
ed 33,000, 25,000 of which were 
national guards. 

The triumphal arch of Porte St. 
Denis was ornamented with the arms 
of France, and a crown of flowers, 
surmounted by the spotless standard 
decked with lilies. The prefects 
of the Seine and of the police were 
stationed at the barrier: the former 
addressed his majesty, and present- 
ed to him the keys of the city. His 
majesty replied: “I am at last it 
my ood city of Paris. I expe- 
rience a lively emotion from the 
proofs of affection which are at this 
moment given me. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to my heart 
than to see erected the statue of 
him, the recollection of whom, 
among all my noble ancestors, ts 
the most dear to me. I touch the 
keys, and restore them to you ; they 
could not be in better hands, nor ene 
trusted to magistrates more worthy 
of guarding them.”’ The procession 
advanced to the cathedral; when 
the senate, legislative body, univer. 
sity, and judicial courts, mixed 
with the military and clergy. The 
Domine, salvum fac Reem, and Te 
Deum, were performed. The pro- 
cession then continued to the pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries, where the 
duchess d’Angouleme was received 
by 144 ladies. The king and the 
royal family appeared at the win- 
dows, and embraced Monsieur 
(count d’Artois) amid the accla- 
mations of the people. Vive le Roi! 
Vivent ks Bourbons? were unceas- 
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ingly heard from an immense con- 
course of spectators. At night 
there was a general illumination. 
Fireworks were let off on” Point 
Louis XVI. The musicians of the 
Conservatory played several airs 
under the windows of the Thuil- 
Jeries. At half-past ten the king 
appeared again at the windows, and 
saluted the assembled thousands 
with affection. Swiss guards do 
the duty at the Thuilleries as for- 
merly. 

Not a single foreign soldier 
joined the procession, The allied 
sovercigns appeared only at the 
windows of a private house. The 
next day they visited Louis XVIII. 
and there was a grand review of 
the allied troops, at which the 
duke of Wellington was also pre- 
sent, who left the army on the SOth 
ult. During his grace’s stay in 
Paris, he was treated with the high- 
est distinction by the king of 
France, and the other great person- 
ages ; and followed by the acclama- 
tions of the populace. 

Louis XVIII. has issued an ani- 
mated proclamation; in which he 
observes, that the happiness of 
lrance shall mark his reign; and 
his inmost wishes are, that it may 
Jeave recollections worthy of being 
assuciated to the memory of those 
kings whose first and most noble 
virtue was paternal goodness. The 
declaration forbids compliance with 
requisitions contrary to the armis- 
tice, but commands the different 
authorities to take care that the ar- 
mies of the allics are regularly and 
well supplied. This has reference 
to discontents prevailing in the pro- 
vinces, in consequence of exactions 
by the allied troops. 

The funeral service for the late 
king and queen, their son, and ma- 
dame Elizabeth, was celebrated on 
the 14th. Monsieur, the duke de 


Berri, and the princes of the blood, 
were the chief mourners, The 
king and the duchess of Angeuleme 
occupied an elevated tribune. The 
funeral oration was pronounced by 
the abbe Gris Duval. The pub. 
lic accounts say that it was received 
with peculiar approbation; bag 
private letters say that it was cen. 
sured by many well-disposed per- 
sons, as a departure from the royal 
declaration, in exasperating those 
who ought to be conciliated. 

At the head of the new ministry, 
is M. d’Ambray as chancellor, 
and M. Talleyrand as minister for 
foreign affairs. The abbe de Mon. 
tesquiou is the minister of the inte. 
rior; and M. Malouet, minister of 
finance. 

By an ordinante of the king, 
Monsieur resumes the title of col. 
general of the Swiss guards, the 
prince de Conde that of colonel-ge- 
neral of the infantry of the line, the 
duc d’Angouleme is appointed 
colonel-general of the cuirassiers 
aud dragoons, the duc de Bern 
c onel-general of the ciasseurs 
and light horse lancers, the dec 
d’Orleans_ colonel-general of the 
hussars, and the duc de Bourbos 
colonel-gencral of light infantry. 

A council of war has been ap- 
pointed, to. consist of 14 members, 
most of them lately the principal 
generals of Bonaparte; Ney, Aue 
gereau, and Macdonald, stand at 
the head of the list—these marshals 
have dropped their old titles, and 
are to receive others instead. 

The emperor of Austria is now 
called in the French papers, te 
emperor: of Germany. In reply 
to an address from the French st 
nate, this monarch said: “I have 
combated for twenty years 
principles which have laid waste the 
world. By the marriage of my 
daughter, I made, as @ — 
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SPAIN. 
5. It is with infinite regret that 
we see the revolutionary flame like- 
ly to be rekindled in Spain. Ac- 
counts have been received of the 
reouonance of Ferdinand VII. to 
the new Spanish co.stication—that 
is, to the pe pular and representative 
part of it. The cortes, although 
nothing more than a revival of a 
branch of the antient free form of 
government used in all the Chris- 
tian kingdoms ot Spam, is, i ape 
ht inconsistent with the 
the more recent desro- 
tonly by the king and the 
prandees, but by a great put of 
army, and of the people also. 
Kine Ferdinand, it seems, has re- 
lused to accept the constitution, de- 
livering his formal refusal to the 
archbishop ot Toledo, representing 
the regency, and to two leading 
members of the cortes, who waited 
upon him at Valencia. It is added, 
that after the king’s refusal to ac- 
cept the constitution, he- proceeded 
to Madrid, and dismissed the 
Cortes. 
Porto Ferrajo Isle of Elba, May 8. 
“On the 3d instant, at six in the 
a there appeared in our 
314, 


roads an English frigate ; it hoisted 
out a boat, which landed several 
Officers of the Russian, Envlish, 
and Austrian staffs, with two 
French generals accompanying the 
e,-emperor Napoleon, who was on 
bourd the frigate. These officers 
having officially communicated to 
the commandant of the port the 
events which had taken place in 


‘France, the abdication of Bona. 


parte, and his arrival at Elba, pre- 
parations Were made during the 
night for the reception of this fae 
mous personage. Next morning, 
a flag sent by the dethroned em- 
peror was brought into the town, 
and immediately hoisted on the 
castle, amidst the salute of artillery. 
Some time after, Bonaparte landed 
with all his suite, and was saluted 
with 101 rounds of cannon. ‘The 
Engiish frigate replied with a salute 
of 24 guns. Bonaparte was con- 
ducted to the house of the mayor, 
where he received the visits of all 
the superior civil officers; he af- 
fected an air of contidence, and 
even of gaiety, putting a number 
of questions relative to the isle, 
After reposing some moments, 
Bonaparte got on horseback, and, 
with his suite, visited the forts of 
Murciana, Campo, Capo, Liviri, 
and Rio. On the morning of the 
Sth, the ex-emperor, with the com- 
missaries of the allied powers, rode 
to Porto Lonzona, five miles from 
thistown. He also visited the iron. 
mines, which constitute the wealth 
of the isle of Elba.” 


NORWAY. 


12. By a decree of the Ist of 
March, prince Christian Frederick, 
regent of Norway, appointed a 
council of regency to act under his 
authority, in the administration of 
the interior of the kingdom, and 
addressed the following proclama- 
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tion ‘o his troops:—“ Brave Nor- 
wegnn ¥v arriors ! Upon your con- 
rare dep nd the hope 
people. Know, that the first con- 
dition exacted 


of a whole 


for the surrender of 
Norway was, that all the fortresses 
and munition of war should be 
yielced up to the Swedish troops, 
and that all of you should be 
disarmed. But this shall not be. 
Your heroic valour shall preserve 
Norway. ‘The old men, the mo- 
thers, and the children of this 
kingdom, shall rest in satetv under 
the Aévis of those warriors who are 
led to the field by your geperal 
and your regent. Let our metto 
be, “ Victory and liberty, or death’ 

The Norwegian diet has formed 
a new constitution, making Nor- 
wy an hereditary limited mo- 
narchy, and prince Christian to be 
king. The Lutheran is the estab- 
lished religion of the state, but the 
professors of every other religion 
reserve their liberty and privileves. 
The king has the right. of making 
war and peace, and the right of 
pardoning. ‘The people excreises, 
by its representatives, the lezislative 
authority, and the rivhts of levying 
the taxes. ‘The judicial power ts 
always to remain distinct from the 
other branches of government, 
and hencetorward no_ hereditary 
privilege shail be allowed either 
to persons or corporations, In- 
d istry and civil occupations shall 
nit be subjected to any new re- 
siriction, ‘The press shall be free 
from all restraints. 


DECLARATION. 

« His majesty the king of Swe- 
den Laving declared to the people 
of Norway, by a proclamation ad- 
dressed to them, that he reserved 
to them all the essential rights 
which constitute public liberty, and 
having engaged himself expressly 


to leave to the nation the faculty 
of establishing a constit 


log 


ution ana. 
us to the wants of the country, 
founded chiefly upon the two 
bases of national representation and 
the right of taxing themselves. 
these promises are now renewed . 
the most formal manner, The 
king will by no means intertere 
directly in the new constitutional 
act of Norway, which must, how. 
ever, be submitted for his accept. 
ance. He wishes only to trace the 
first lines of its foundation, leaving 
to the people the right of erectin 
the rest of the building. His. ma. 
jesty is also invariably determined 
not to amalgamate the financial 
systems of the two countries, In 
consequence of this principle, the 
debts of the two crowns shall re. 
main always separate from each 
other, and no tax shall be collected 
in Norway for the purpose of pay. 
ing the debts of Sweden, and vice 
wrsa. The intention of his majesty 
is not to suffer the revenue of 
Norway to be sent out of the 
country. The expense of admi- 
nistration being deducted, the rest 
shall be empleyed in objects of ge. 
neral utility, and in a sinking fund 
for the extermination of the nation. 
al debt.” 

AMERICA, &c. 

15. The intelligence of the coun- 
ter revolution in France has been 
received at Washington, and has 
spread alarm and dismay among 
the members of the executive, 
President M.-dison, contemplating 
the indignation of his own country- 
men, and the vengeance of Great 
Britain, now that a continental 
peace would enable her to employ 
her ample and undivided means 
against the United States, has om 3 
sudden renounced all his warlike 
measures, and recommended cole 
ciliation. About the 6th ae 
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geciation is to be Ghent, in Flan- 


cers. 
LIBEL ON THE ¢ HRISTIAN RELIGION, 


1s. On Thursday Daniel Isaac 
Eton, having suffered judgement to 
g° by default, appeared ’m court to 
receive sentence for having pub- 
lished a book called Ecce Homo, 
or the Life of Chri:t.—which was 
described in the inforaration as be- 
ing a blasphemous and profane h- 
bel on the Christian religion.—An 
afidavit was offered of the defen- 
dant’s deplorable state of health, 
and of the probability that he would 
survive an additional impri- 
sonment one month.—The de- 
fendant’s appearance fully proved 
the treth of his athdavit, for he 
eemed to be sinking under poverty, 
age, sickness, and despair.——Lord 
EWenborough intimated that the 
court was placed in a very distresse 
ing situation y tne miserable spec- 
tacle before it, but stili it must not 
be blind to its duty. It was clear, 
he said, that the miserable defendant 
was only used as an instrument, for 
it was evident that the author of the 
book was a man of no ordinary ta- 
lent,——that he had a great faculty 
for mischief, —Sir W. Garrow said, 
that he too felt for the miserable 
condition of the defendant, who 


had Jately been imprisoned for 18 
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months, for publishing the third part 
of Paine’s Age cf Reason. What- 
ever some might think, (continued 
sir Wiliam) he did not set on the 
watch, or hunt for libels; yet he 
did give directions for the purchase 
lid sit down to 
passages fora 
al prosecution! but he was 
so disgusted with the task that he 
renounced tt, for all was bad alike. 
It the defendant would give up the 
author or printer, he would drop 
the prosecution ag vmst him,—The 
couyt orderedthat the matter should 
stand over till Monday, when he 
gave up the author, and was libée- 
rated, He ts since dead. 

19, The gallant ct. Broke was 
this day presented with the sword 
voted to him by the corporation of 
London, together with the freedom 
of the city, in the chamberlain’s 
office, Guildhall, Althouzh not yet 
quite recovered from his wound 
received in the contest with the 
Chesapeake, his head being still en- 
veloped with bandages, he looked 
extremely well. —Having taken the 
oath of a freeman, he was ad ressed 
by the chamberlain, who read to 
hin the resolution of the common 
council, voting to him the sword, 
The chamberlain then said, “he 
was not aware of the honour which 
awaited him, that of presenting a 
sword to an individual so mgritori- 
ous, when he came to the office, or he 
should have been prepared to have 
expatiated at lengti on the brilli- 
ancy of his achievement, by which 
he had taught the Americans, the 
descendants ot Great Britain, that 
the parent country had neither abe 
andoned the right, nor lost the 
power, to support her owndlignity 
and authority over her froward 
children.” The sword was then pre- 
sented to capt Broke; who, upon 
receiving it, said, “ he wa: grateful 
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for ‘he fortunate opporturity which 
had been aforded him of vy hold- 
ing the honour of his count: y's flav; 
he was bound to say, however, that 
his merit was but of a trifling na- 
ture, fer he was convinced there 
was not an cficer in the British 
navy who would not have per- 
formed his duty with equal zeal.” 
There were present upon this inter- 
esting oc the lord mayor, the 
recorder, Mr. «}derman C. Smith, 
Mr. alderman Heygate, Mr, alder- 
man Scholey, and several of the 
common council. 

20. An interesting discovery has 
lately been made by the keeper of 
the regalia in the Tower. In clear- 
ing cut some secret places tn the 
jewel-office, a royal sceptre was 
found, equalling in splendor and in 
value the others which are there 
exhibited. It ts imagined, from the 
decayed state of its case, and the 
cust wherewith it was enveloped, 
that this sceptre must have been 
thrown into that neglected corner 
in the confusion of BRlood’s welle 
known attempt on the crown-jewels, 
nearly acentury and a halt ago. 

25. A meeting was held of the 
gentlemen interested in the French 
funds prior to the accession of Bo- 
naparte. Mr. Impey, one of the 
Jaryest claimants (representing the 
family cf sir Elijah), stated the pro- 
gress of the business connected with 
these clams since 1802, and com- 
puted the extent of the demuands, on 
English account, as something be- 
low two millions sterling. In the 
sequel it was agreed that a sub- 
scription should be opened to pro- 
secute the claims ; that a committee 
should be appointed to conduct the 
business ; that an agent should be 
resi ent at Paris, to be rewarded by 
the proportion of one per cent. upon 
the sum recovered—the remuncra+ 
tion not to exceed 10,0008, 
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An indictment having been 
ferred against the suspected authors 
of the late fraud on the stock er. 
change, the grand jury returned a 
true bill, April 28, against the per. 
sons included in the indictment, 
whose names are as follows:— 
Charles Randorg de Berenger; siz 
Thomas Cochrane (Lord Coch. 
ranejy, K. B.; Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Esq.; Richard Gathorne 
Butt; Ralph Sandom; Alexander 
M‘Rae; Jchn Peter Holloway ; 
Henry Lyte; fora conspiracy, The 
indictment has since been rerioved 
by the prosecutors by certiorari, to 
the court of king’s bench, and the 
defendants have pleaded therete 
not guilty. 


JUNE. 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN INTELLI« 
GENCE. 

The reign of blood and deso- 
lation at length has ended. Tyranny 
has fallens and virtuous bravery, 
magnanimity,and moderation, have 
deservedly triumphed. Long may 
the triumph last, and blessed may 
its effects be on all the nations of 
the earth! 

Red-unt Saturnia Regna. 
May it be perpetual ! 
FRANCE. 

The definitive treaty of peace and 
amity between his Britannic majes 
ty and his most Christian majesty 
wis sicned at Paris on the $0th ult. 
and the ratifications thereof have 
been since exchanged. At the same 
time artillery announced to all Paris 
the signature of treaties of peace with 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. This 
intelligence diffused the most lively 
joy; and the first impression was 
for a moment blended with emd- 
tions of the public gratitude fora 
blessing which so auspiciously 


nalizes the re-establishment of 
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house of Bourbon on the throne of 


—. {th inst. the French parli- 
ment was opened by Louis XV iil, 
who was attended by most of his 
{,mily, and sras received with une 


bounded acclamation, - Having as- 
cended the throne, he delivered the 


fellowing speech : 

« Gentlemen,--When for the 
frst time I enter this hall, and am 
sarrounded by the great bodies ot 
the state, representatives of a na- 
tion which incessantly lavishes upon 
me the most affecting marks of at- 
tachment, I congratulate myself 
upon being the dispenser of the 
benefits which divine providence 
deizns to confer on my people.— 
| have made with Austria, Russia, 
England, and Prussia, a peace, in 
which all their allies are included, 
that is to say, every prince in Chris- 
tendom, ‘The war was universal, so 
is ovr reconciliation—The rank 
which France always occupied 
smong nations, has not been trans- 
ferred to any other, remains entire. 
All that which other states have ac- 
quired for their security equally in- 
creases ours, and consequently adds 
to our real power. Whatever France 
does not keep of ber conquests, 
ought not to be regarded as taken 
from her real strength.—The glory 
of the French armies has received 
no blemish; the monuments of 
their valour remain, and the chefs 
@ewure of the arts belong to us 
heaceforward by rights more stable 
and more respected than those of 
victory. The paths of commerce, 
long shut up, are about to be made 
free. The market of France will no 
longer be open to the productions 
of her soil and her industry alone. 
Those productions, which habitude 

tendered necessary, or which 
we required in the arts already ex- 
wcised, will now be furnished by 
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possessions which we recover. The 
people will no longer be deprived 
of them, nor forced to procure them 
pon ruinous conditions. Our ma- 
nufactures are about to revive, our 
maritime towns are about to flou- 
rish once more, and every thing 
promises that a lone calm abroad, 
and a durable felicity at home, will 
be the glorious fruits of the peace. 
A melancholy recollection will al- 
ways interrupt my joy, I was born, 
as I once flattered mysell, to be 
during the whole of my life the 
most faithful subject of the best of 
kings, and alas! 1 now occupy his 
seat! But he is not entirely dead, 
he lives again in that testament 
which he mtended for the instruc 
tion of the august and unhappy ine 
faut to whom I| was destined to be 
the successor! With my eyes fixed 
upon this immortal work, penee 
trated by the sentiments which dice 
tated it, guided by the experience, 
and seconded by the counsel of se- 
veral among you, I have drawn up 
the constitutional charter which you 
are about to hear read, and which 
establishes on solid bases the pror 
sperity of the state.” 

The hall resounded with ap- 
plause. 


NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 


Public rights of the French.—All 
Frenchmen are equally under the 
protection of the law, whatever may 
be their rank or title. They are to 
contribute without distinction in 
proportion to their property, to the 
public burthens. They are ail 
equally admissible to civil and 
military employments. Individual 
liberty is equally protected; no one 
can be prosecuted or arrested, ex- 
cept in cases provided by the law, 
and in the manner which the law 
prescribes. Every one may follow 
his own religion, aad shall enjoy the 
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same protection in his mode of wor- 
ship. Nevertheless, the Roman Ca- 


thelic and apostelic religion is the 
relicton of tt tite. Frenchmen 
have a rial to print and publish 
their opimons, conforming to the 
laws n for repressing the abuse 


, 


of that bberty, All property 15 IT- 
revocable, without any exceptio: of 
that which is called national. The 
stae may require the sacrifice of 
private property, where it can be 
Jerally proved tha: the public tn- 
terest requives it; but the propri- 
etor shall be previously mdemni- 
fied. "The conscription is abolished 
by law. 

Form of the king's government.— 
The person of the king ts inviolable 
and sacred, His ministers are re- 
sponsible. The executive ppwer 
belongs solely to the king. The 
king is the supreme chief of the 
state. He commands the lind and 
sea forces, deciares war, and makes 
peace and treaties of alliance and 
commerce ; has the appointment to 
all the cffices of public administrae 
tion, and issues the necessary orders 
and regulations for the execution of 
the laws and tle safety of the state. 
The legislative power is exercised 
collectively by the king, the house 
of peers, and the house of deputies 
of the departments. The king pros 
poses the law, Every law is to be 
discussed freely, and voted by the 
majority of each of the two cham- 
bers. The houses have the faculty 
to intreat the king to prepose a law, 
and to suggest to his majesty the 
points which they think ét ought 
to contain, It the proposition is ad- 
opted by the other chamber, it shall 
be laid before the king. If tt is re- 
jected, it shall not be proposed dur- 
ing the same session, ‘The king 
alone sanctions and promulgates 
the law. The civil list shall be fixed 
during the continuance of the pre- 
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sent reign, by the first legislative 
assembly after the return of the 
king. 

The chamber of peers, — 
chamber of ee ohick is Bre 
sential part of the lec*lative 
shall be convoked by the king at 
the same time with the chamber of 
deputics. The sessions of both to 
commence and terminate at the 
same time. The charcellor of 
France presides in the chamber of 
peers, The nomination of peers 
of France belongs to the king; 
their number is unlimited, The 
king can vary the dignities, and 
may grart them for lite, or make 
them hereditary. The peers take 
their place at 25, and havea delie 
berative voice at 30. Alll delibera. 
tions of this chamber to be secret, 
The princes of the blood, though 
peers by birth, can only take their 
seat by order of the king, expressed 
each session by a message. No peer 
can be arrested except with the au. 
thority of the chamber, and must 
be tried by it in criminal matters. 
This chamber to take cognizance of 
the crime of high treason. 

Chamber of deputies of the depart. 
men! s.——The chamber of deputiesto 
be«hosen by she electoral colleges; 
the deputies to be elected for five 
years, and in such a manner that the 
chamber Shall be renewed every 
year by a fitth. No deputy tobe 
admitted under 40, nor unless he 
pays 1000 francs in direct taxes. 
No person to vote for deputies ua 
der 30, nor unless he pays in direct 
taxes S00 livres. The president 
to be chosen by the court out of 
five names, The sittings to be 
public, but the demand of five 
members shall make it a secret com- 
mittee. All amendments to laws 
mu t be pr posed by the king. 
propositions relative to taxes must 


criginate with this chamber. , 
consea, 
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consent of both chambers and of 
the king must be necess«ry to form 
. law. ‘The land-t ix Is imposed 
for only one year 5 indirect taxes 
for many. ‘The king convokes the 
two chambers every year ; he pro- 
rogues them; and can dissolve that 

j but must then 
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convoke a new session within three 


months. Members can neither be 
prosecuted nor arrested without 
written permission of the chamber. 

The minisiry—The ministers may 
be members of either house; they 
have the rizht of entry into both, 
and must be heard.—‘Lhey may be 
impeached for treason or extortion 
(but no other crime) by the cham- 
ber of deputies, and can be tried 
only by the pecrs. 

The judt-tal p ower=-All the judges 
are named by the king, and are ir- 
removable. The constitution of ju- 
ties is preserved ; but changes re- 
commended by experience may be 
made, The king can pardon offences 
and commute punishments. 

Individual rights guaranteed by the 
vae—The military embodied ov 
service, officers and soldiers on halt- 
pay, widows, officers, and soldiers, 
who have pensions, shall preserve 
their rank, honours, and pensions. 
—The public debt is guaranteed ; 
every kind of engagement entered 
into by the state with its creditors 
is inviolable. —The ancient nobility 
resume their titles, the new preserve 
theirs. The king creates nobles at 
pleasure; but he bestows upon them 
oaly rank and honour, without any 
exemption from the offices and du- 
bes of the state.—The legion of ho- 
hour 1s continued.—Given at Paris, 
the year of grace 1814, 19th of our 
reign. (Signed) - Louis. 

Un the 7th the chamber of de- 
paties presented to Louis XVIII. 
an address of thanks for the con- 
Situtional charter; in which ad- 
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dress were the two following , pase 
Sages : 

“In the number of wise men, 
whose institutions have laid the 
foundation of social happiness, hi- 
story cannot offer one who was 
more calculated than your majesty 
to impress on the laws the cha- 
racter which commands respect. 
France beholds in you, sire, what 
Bossuet said of the great Conde— 
* A sone'h.ng indescribably perfect, ada 
dei by misforiume: to ihe grea. viriucs.” 

“ Sire, every interest, every right, 
and every hope, harmoniously unite 
under the protection of the crown. 
We shail see for the future in 
France only true citizens, reverting 
to the past with no other view than 
that of seeking there lessons of uti- 
lity for the future, and disposed to 
sacrifice their conflicting preten- 
sions as well as their resentments. 
The French, filled with an equal 
affection for their country and 
their king, will never separate these 
nobie feelings; and the king whom 
providence has restored to them, 
uniting the two great springs of 
ancient and modern states, will con- 
duct his subjects, now free and re- 
conciled, to the true glory and hap- 
piness they shall owe to Louis the 
mi h-wished for.” 

The king answered— 

“lam deeply affected by the 
sentiments which the deputies of 
the departments have testified. In 
what you have said to me on the 
subject of the constitutional charter, 
I behold a pledge of that harmony 
of will between the chamber and 
me which must insure the happi- 
ness of France. ‘lhe last words of 
your address affect me in a very 
lively manner. Many titles have 
been bestowed by enthusiasm; but 
in that which the French peopie, 
always distinguished for love of 
their kings, have decreed me to- 
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day, through your organ, and 
which I accept with all my heart, 
I see the expression of those senti- 
ments which always united them 
to their kings,and which constitated 
my solace in the long season of my 
adversity.” 

Both these documents were or- 
dered to be inserted on the registers 
of the house. It was also proposed, 
to have the answer engraved upon 
maible, and placed in a censpi- 
cuous part of the hall; which pro- 
posal was referred to a committee. 

In the Moniteur of the 7th ap 
peared a iist of 150 noblemen 
name! by the king as members of 
the chamber of peers for lite. This 
jist comprehends nearly ail the old 
dukes and other chief nobiity of 
the times pricr to the revolution ; 
wil e of the new tutles, among 
which are those of Talleyrand, 
prince ot Benevente ; Clarke, duke 
of Feltre; Lebrun; marshals Ber- 
thier, Macdorald, Ney, Suchet, 
Mev cey, Marmont, Augereau, and 
Oucmot, 

A. new ordinance, published at 
Paris, orders the strict observance 
of the sabbath, and of holy days, 
under the penalty of 906 livres; 
by shutting the shops, exhibitions, 
theatres, yvaming-houses, and de- 
sisting trom labour. Since the Re- 
volution this hed been wholly dis- 
regarded. Entering Paris on a Sun- 
day, one was hake at seeing a! 
the solemnity, all the reverence 
with which that sacred day ought 
to be clothed in every Christian 
country, ridiculed and prophaned, 
and 2 whole people lest to the 
common exercises of Christianity. 
The shops all aiive, the gaming- 
houses filled, che theatres crowded, 
the streets deafened with ballad- 
singers and mountebanks, the house 
of God alone deserted, and the 
yoice of religion the only one that 


was not heard. This ordinance has 
excited the loud and furious mur, 
murs of the Parisians, « 
parte (say they) never did 
thing half so tyrannical as this,” 
The dvke of Wellington arrived 
at Bourdeans on the Ith ult, 
One of his first acts was to restore 
every vessel, public sand private, 
which had been seized at the en 
trance of the allies, This act of 
munificence had of course given 
great joy. Everywhere in France 
the good conduct of the allied ge. 
nerals has met with the approba. 
tion of the inhabitants. —A 
the property which belonged to the 
house of Onleans, and which had 
not been sold, has been restored to 
it by the king. It consists, in part, 
of woods and forests, among others 
the forest of Villers Coteret; and 
their annual produce is estimated at 
four millions of trancs (170,000) 
sterling.) 


SPAIN, 


8. Ferdinand VII. is said to 
have issued an edict, dated the 4h 
instant, by which he confirms the 
decree of exile, passed by the Cortes, 
against all those officeis, civil and 
military, who had acted under the 
pretended authority of the usurper 
Joseph. 

Lhe three members of the re 
gency have beer. banished :-the 
cardina! of Bourbon to Rome; A+ 
gar to Carthagena; and Ciscar to 
a north-eastern fortress. 

Madrid, = 

“ The king has appomted 3 
council to pe FS of the best 
means of speedily convoking 2 le 
gitimate assemblage of the cortes 
including also the deputies of the 
Indies, To this body his majesty 
will propose a constitutional chat 
ter, conformably to the true pri 
ciples of the monarchy ; but Sok 
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mited monarchy is what the intelli- 

ence of the age requires, as well as 
modern manners, and the generous 
and elevated character of Spa- 


piards.”’ 


ITALY. 

4. On the 20th ult. the. king of 
Sardinia made his solemn entry in- 
to the capital of Piedmont. The 
ple made the air re-echo with 
the cries of * Long live king Ema- 
Long live our good fa- 


puel! 
ther!” 


The pope made his public entry 
into Rome on the 24th ult. attended 
by the ex-king of Spain, his consort, 
the queen of Etruria, the king of 
Sardinia, &c. His holiness has in- 
terdicted cardinal Maury from his 
functions, and summoned him to 
Rome. His holiness has also sent 
cardinal Gonsalvi to England, with 
a letter of congratulation to the 
prince regent. 

Murat, king of Naples, has abo- 
lished the conscription in his king- 
dom. 

SWITZERLAND, 

The Helvetic diet admitted Ge- 
neva on the first instant among the 
number of Swiss cantons. 


GERMANY. 


12. We learn from Hamburgh, 
that the bank was opened June 7. 
The capital was expected to be in- 
creased, by the patriotism of the in- 
habitants, to five millions of marks 
banco; numerous gold and silver 
articles, as well as coin, had been 
sent in to be melted down. On the 
16th, payments were made there in 
louis-d’ors, the vaiue of which had 
been raised to twelve marcs, 4000 
Russians garrisoned the city. 

Some travellers, recently arrived 
from Wailachia, have brought an 
account of a terrible calamity which 
has befallen the inhabitants of Oy- 

in. That district, one of the 
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most populous in the country, was 
situated in the neighbourhood of 
several lofty mountains ; some of 
these were cultivated to their sum. 
mits, and the sides were covered 
with the dwellings of the native: 3 
the base of the highest, however, 
is supposed to have been sapped by 
the long rains. On the night of the 
20th of April, while the inhabitants, 
unsuspicious of such a calamity, 
were buried in repose, the peak 
called the “ Devil’s Neck” de- 
scended with a noise res¢mbling an 
earthquake, and evathdiined in 
its progress houses, forests, and in- 
numerable cattle. The concussion 
was so frightful, that the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent villages started 
from their beds, and were seen run- 
ning quite naked from their habi- 
tations to seek safety in the plains. 
The extent of this calamity had not 
been ascertained; but it was sup- 
posed that 400 souls had been bu- 
ried beneath the ponderous frag- 
ments, which earended and covered 
a mile of ground. The general di- 
stress was much increased, by the 
groans which were heard issuing 
from the ruins four days after the 
avalanche. It was impossible to 
render these unfortunate sufferers 
timely aid; and their sufferings 
must have been augmented with 
the protraction of their lives, 


SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND NORWAY. 


The Swedish government has 
suspended one material restriction 
of its navigation laws, It has been 
officially announced at Gottenburg, 
that, from the date of the notice to 
the commencement of next year, it 
will be permitted to foreign vessels 
to load from that port such export- 
able commodities as are the produce 
of Sweden. The reason assigned 
for this concession is, that the native 
ships are retained to be employed 
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as transports.—The crown prince 
of Sweden has arrived at Stock. 
holm, and lms been received by his 
fuiure .ubjects in a manner com- 
mensurate with the services which 
he has rendeied the nation. Nu- 
merous addresses of congratulatien 
had been presented to him ; parti- 
cularly one from the citizens of 
Stockholm, proposing and request- 
ing permission to build a bridge 
opposite the mint across the river 
Werth, in commemoration of the 
king, and the prince, and the ara. 
The crown-prince’s reply to an ad. 
dress from the citizens of Stock- 
holm. 

‘+I am sensible of the marks of 
joy which the people of Stockholm 
show on the return of the army. It 
quitted its country to defend the 
rights of nations; I lead it back, 
proud of having contributed to at- 
tain thisend. Its bravery and dis- 
cipline are all that can be wished. 
Fathers will see their children, and 
wives the objects of their love. The 
courage of the army will, if neces- 
sary, insure the execzition of the 
treaties that unite Norway to Swe- 
den. This union, necessary to the 
prosperity of the North, being gua- 
ranteed by the powers, our allies, 
cannot be distant. The Norwegians 
will obtain all that is just and rea- 
sonable. The king isready to make 
every concession consistent with 
the Swedish honour and the prospe- 
rity of trade. His majesty did not 
desire the union with Norway to 
increase his territory, but to setvre 
the future peace of both countries. 
Norway, far from haviag to fear an 
increase of its burthens, may expect 
a diminution of taxes by its union 
with Sweden. So many thousand 
hands taken from the plough to 
fight a criminal cause, may be re- 
stored to their labours. If the Nor- 
wegians understand their interest, 
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they will listen to duty, reason, and 
humanity; they will avoid a war 
which must be fatal to them, and 
will not expose their country to be 
ravaged to satisfy the ambition of 
a few individuals.—The king of 
Denmazk has ceded his righis to 
Norway, and never was cession 
more solemn. I always hoped to 
see this union accomplished, but 
never was I more sure of it than 
now ; guaranteed by all Europe, it 
will soon be brought about, if we 
resolve firmly. Gur means are 
great. Our army is brave and ex. 
perienced. The union between the 
people and the king is secure against 
tyme and events. In leaving you 
for a short time, it is to combat for 
your interests, and ensure the li- 
berty and independence of Swedes, 
—Be assured, gentlemen, of my 
constant gratitude, affection, and 
confidence.” — Stockholm, Jane 7, 

Prince Christian has refused to 
receive the allied commissioners, 
unless they are furnished with let. 
ters of credence to himself and the 
Norwegian government. The Swe- 
dish army is° expected to attack 
Norway towards the end of next 
month. 

RUSSIA. 

A report which prevailed five 
weeks ago, of Poland being about 
to be erected into a kingdom, of 
which the emperor exander 
would assume the sovereignty, and 
devolve its government upon the 

rand duke Constantine as viceroy, 
is revived, 


AMERICA. 


Papers have been received to the 
22d ult. At that period the de- 

sition of Bonaparte was not 
Bhai but enough had transpired 
to throw’ president Madison and 
his adherents into the agoni 


despair. The Fair American had 
brought 
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brought out news that the allies 
were in possession of Paris, aud 
were negociating for peace. It had 
also brought accounts of the vic- 
tory of Orthes, the entry of the Bri- 
tish into Bourdeaux, and the victo- 
rious march ef lord Wellington on 
Toulouse. The friends of a just 
and honourable union between A- 
merica and Britain now loudly in- 
veighed against the infamous trea- 
chery which had driven the United 
States from the path of so wise a 

licy, into one beset with danger 
and disgrace. Their representations 
were strengthened by the diffienity 
in which the president tound him- 
self to raise the supplies ; and still 
more by the alarm excited on ac- 
count of the large reintorcements 
expected out from England to our 
army in Canada. The proclamation 
for the blockade of the whole Ame- 
rican coast has caused great alarm; 
and the National Intelligencer com- 
forts the people by observing that 
all the states are by it put on a foot- 
ing of equality. 

On the 5th April sir James Yeo’s 
squadron effected a landing at Os- 
wego, after some opposition ; when 
they captured the fort, and re-im- 
barked, after destroying or taking 
away public property to the value of 
40,000 dollars. The Americans 
themselves, on the approach ot the 
English, scuttled and sunk the 
Growler, with several other vessels. 
On the lake Champlain also the 
British flotilla was superior. It had 
appeared off Burlington on the 
lth, 12th, and 13th April, and 
thrown that place into the utmost 
terror and confusion, On the 
southern coast sir Alex. Cochrane 
had created equal alarm. News had 
reached Charleston on the 7th ult. 
that he was off St. Mary’s Bar with 
a large force ; and this had pro- 
duced the usual effect of such events 
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in America—much vapouring— 
much apprehension—and many 
mutual a. ma of treachery among 
themselves. 

The trials of the unsuccessful ge- 
nerals afforded the different parties 
in the United States an additional 
source of discormtent and wrangling. 
Wilkinson's trial was going on. 
Hull’shad been decided against him 
on charges of “ treason and cow- 
ardice in the affairs of Maiden and 
Detroit, neglect of duty and unof- 
ficerlike conduct, &c.”’ Two-thirds 
of the court concurred infinding him 
guilcy of all the charges except that 
of treason, and sentenced him to be 
shot to death; with a recommenda- 
tion however to mercy, on account 
of his advanced age and revolution- 
ary services. The president confirm. 
ed the sentence, but remitted the 
execution ; cashiering bim however 
by a general order, in the following 
terms :—* The rolls of the army 1s 
not to be longer dishonored by 
having upon it the name of brig. 
gen. Wm. Hull.” Whilst Hull, far 
from acknowledging this lenity as 
a favour, published an appeal to 
the people on the persecution and 
injustice which he contended he 
had undergone. 

A paragraph in the New York 
Gazette of the 17th May, stating 
that the 17 British hostage pri- 
soners, lately confined at Philadel- 
phia, were to proceed in the steam 
boat northward, has occasioned a 
rumour, that the dispute on that 
subject had heen setcted amicably, 
by the mutual release of prisoners, 

We have information of the state 
of affairs at St. Domingo, so. recent 
as April last. At Port-au-Prince 
very high expectations were in- 
dulged of the success of a powertul 
expedition projected by the presi- 
dent Petion against the svi-disant 
Henry I. emperor of Hayt. The 

forces 
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forces of the former were about 
35,000 men, and might have been 
augmented to 20,000, had sufficient 
arms been provided. The troops of 
the Cape were about equal in num- 
ber. The country had been devas- 
tated by four or five different can- 
didates for power, and the produce 
tive trade for which it had been di- 
stinguished no longer existed. All 
the precious metals had disappear- 
ed on the island; and, for the pur- 

ses of interchange, a species of 
tin had been substituted, to which 
a nominal and arbitrary value was 
assigned. It is supposed by the 
passengers in this vessel, who had 
the best opportttnities of judging of 
the political and military relations 
of that country, that if, in fulfilment 
of the 8th article of the late treaty of 
Paris, France should send a const- 
derable force to St. Domingo, to 
re-establish it as a colony, the two 
parties of Petien and Henry would 
unite for their common defence, 
however inveterate may have been 
their former hostility. 

A Jamaica paper, of April 9, 
states that a vessel had arrived at 
Kingston, which spoke a brig from 
Dominica to Barbadoes, and learn- 
ed from the captain that the former 
asland had, a short time previously, 
been visited by a dreadful hurr- 
cane, that had laid waste the greater 
part of it. 

DIARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS. 


June 6. The two sovereigns, the 
emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia, to whom Europe is so deep- 
ly indebted for their share in the 
overthrow of the general disturber 
of the civilized world, and in the 
restoration of the blessings of peace, 
banded, from the Impregnable and 
Jason, on the British shores at Do- 


ver, this afternoon at half-past sis. 


CcCrIPAL 


(June, 


This is the second time that a Rug 
sian emperor and the first that a 
Prussian king, has visited this coun. 
try. Their majesties were accom. 
panied by the two eldest sons of the 
king of Prussia, prince William hig 
a Frederic his nephew 
prince Augustus his cousin, mar. 
shal Blucher, baron Ham 
couats Hardenberg and Nesselrode, 
baron Anstet, prince Garldriske, 
gen. Czernicheff, Dr. Wyllie (phy. 
sician to the emperor), sir S. Stew. 
art, col, Cooke, capt. Wood, &e, 
Their majesties were received og 
shore by lords Yarmouth, C. Ben. 
tinck, and the earl of Rosslyn. The 
duke of Clarence, who brought them 
from Boulogne, had provided a 
splendid entertainment, of which 
most of the royal and illustrious 
ex! partook. Counts Platoff, 
arclay de Tolli, and Tolstoi, and 
prince Metternich (the Austrian 
Minister), had previously landed, 
The emperor Alexander, on receiv. 
ing an address from the inhabitants 
of Dover, replied to the deputatiog 
in English as tollows :-“Aithough, 
gentiemen, [-understand your lane 
guage, I do not feel myself suffici 
ently acquainted with it to reply to 
you in English ; and I must theres 
fore request those gentlemen of the 
deputation who speak French to be 
my interpreters to those who do 
not.”” The remainder of his majese 
ty’s answer was in French, in subs 
stance as follows:—**I am much 
pleased to find, by the sentiments 
you have expressed, that the services 
rendered by my armies in the great 
cause in which we have been engar 
ged, are so highly considered by 
British nation. I can assure 


you that by no means the smallest 
gratification: I derive from the late 


one is the opportunity it has 


afforded me of visiting England, a 
country for which I have long er 
tertained 
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tertained the highest esteem.—Gene 
femen, I beg you will accept my 
thanks for thts mark of your atten- 
tion, and my best wishes tor the 
welfare of your town; & id assure 
ives I shall always endeavour 
to preserve @ cordial friend: hip be- 
tween Engiand and Russia.’ 

June7. At an early hour, the road 


yourse 
. 


from London to Dover presented a 
spectacle unequalled in_ its kind. 
The whole population of the neigh- 
bouring districts seemed to have 
poured itself forth to hail the arrival 
ef our allies; beneficent monarchs, 
patriotic princes, and generals di- 
stinguished for valour and success, 
At three the multitude became quite 
impatient, when intelligence arrived 
at Shooter’s Hill, that, at Welling, 
sir C. Steward had said that their 
majesties had gone upto town, two 
hours before, in a private manner. 
he emperor had indeed entered 
London about half-past two, in the 
carriage and four of count Lieven, 
the Russian ambassador, without a 
single attendant; lords Yarmouth 
and Bentinck preceded him in a 
post-chaise. When the emperor’s 
arrival at the Pulteney ‘Hotel in 
Piccadilly was known, the people 
expressed their joy by huzzas, and 
“long live theemperor.” His im- 
perial majesty appeared shortly af- 
terwards at the baleony, and bowed 
in the most condescending manner 
(which he continued to do occa- 
sionally till eleven o’clock at night), 
the people shouting their applause, 
At half-past four, the emperor, ac- 
companied by count Lieven, went 
to see the prince regent, at Carlton- 
house. He was receiyed in a very 
private manner bythe prince regent, 
who gave his majesty a most hearty 
welcome.—-The king of Prussia, 
his sons, and their numerous suites, 
¢ame also in a private manner, and 


wrived at Clarenes-house (which 
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had been fitted up for their resie 
dence), St. James’s, about three, 
About four his majesty werg toCarl- 
ton-honse, and was cordrlly re 
ceived by the regent, with whom he 
remained half an hour. His majes. 
ty afterwards visited the duke and 
duchess of York, whose honse is 
just opposite. At six, marshall 
Blucher arrived in St. James's park 
by the Horse guards, in the prince 
regent’s open carriage. His coun- 
tenance is most manly and expres- 
sive, bearing the effects of the seve- 
rities he has encountered : the mus- 
tachios on his upper lip are exceed- 
ingly prominent. The drivers made 
first to Carlton-house: no sooner 
were the stable-gates opened, thaa 
there was a ceneral rush-in of the 
horsemen and the public at lar 
All restraint upon them was in vain g 
the two sentinels at the gute with 
their muskets were laid on the 
ground, and the porter was over- 
powered. ‘he multitude proceeded 
up the yard, shouting the praises of 
Biucher, Colonels Bloomtield and 
Congreve came out and received 
the general uncovered, and in that 
state conducted him to the principal 
entrance of Carlton-house, The 
crdwd assembled in Pall-mall now 
lost all respect for the decorum of 
the place ; they instantly sctiled the 
walls, and their impetuous zeal up- 
on this occasion was indulged, and 
the great doors of the hall were 
thrown open to them. After the 
first interview of the general with 
the prince, an interesting scene took 
piace. The prince regent returned 
with the gallant Blucher from his 
private apartments, and in the cen- 
tre of the grand hall, surrounded 
by the people, placed a blue ribbon 
on his shoulder, (fastening it with 
his'‘own hand), to which was hung 
a beautiful medallion with a lke- 
ness of the prince richly set with 
diamonds 
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diamonds. Marshal Blucher knelt 
while the prince was conferring this 
honour, and on his rising kissed the 
prince’s hand. ‘The prince and the 
general afterwards bowed to the 
public, whose acclamations in re- 
turn exceeded cescription. ‘The 

encral afterwards proceeded to the 
st of Mr. Gortin, in St. James’s 
palace, adjotumng the duke of Cum- 
berland’s, followed by an immense 
multitude. 

June 8. The pursuits of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, like those of his sister 
the crand duchess of Oldenburgh, af- 
ford evident proots of praiseworthy 
curiosity gna good taste. He has 
a perfect difference to show and 
parade. Such is his activity, that 
they who would observe him well, 
znust beat least as early risers as him- 
self. Inthe morning he breakfasted 
by eight, and walked in Kensington 
gardens with his sister. He ree 
turned to the Pulteney hotel at ten, 
and proceeded to view Westminster 
hall, and the abbey, the tombs of 
the illustrious dead. His sister and 
himself afterwards visited the British 
muscum. Atone he held a levee 
at Cumberland house, which he used 
as his state-apartments, and was Vie 
sited by the prince regent, who af- 
terwards attended the levee of the 
kine o® Prussia, at Clarence-house. 
Between five and six both the illus- 
trious sovereigns, with their respect- 
ive suites, attended the court of her 
majesty, held, expressly tor their in- 
troduction, at the queen’s palace. 
Her majesty, the princesses, the al- 
lied sovereigns, their families, &c. 
dined afterwards with the priace 
regent, at Carlton-house. 

‘June 9. 'The emperor Alexander 
rode in Hyde park between seven 
and eight, accompanied by lord Yar- 
mouth and col. Bloomfield. From 
thence they rode to Westminster, 
and through Southwark into the 


s 


city, passing the royal exchange, 
and proceeding through Fig 
square along the City-road, and the 
New-road, returned down the Edge. 
ware-road and Hyde park to the 
Puleney hotel. After breakfast, the 
emperor, with the duchess and ao 
party of distinction, left the hotel ig 
their open carriages without mili. 
tary escort, and proceeded through 
the Strand and city to the Londog 
ducks—those great works and sym- 
bols of unexampled commercial 
prosperity.—The veteran Blucher 
visited the Admiralty at two o'clock, 
and was received by lord Melville 
and other members of the board, 
After viewing the interior, he ex. 
amined the telegraph. The view 
from thence to the east over the 
Thames, and to the south and west 
over St.James’s park, and into Kent 
and Sussex, is particularly attrac. 
tive; and, together with the. im. 
mense concourse of spectators pa- 
rading the streets, struck the atten- 
tion of the marshal in a great de. 
ree ; and he observed to col. Lowe 
in German, “that there was no such 
place as Lond«n in the world.” In 
the evening che hero accompanied 
the duchess of York, the Prussian 
princes, &c. to the Opera. The po- 
pulace untformly thronged round 
Blucher and Platoff to shake hands, 
which those veterans did with great 
cordiality, adding “1 thank you; 
I thank you.”—At a court held at. 
Cariton house, the king of Prussia, 
emperor of Austria, with lords Li 
verp ool and Castlereagh, were elect. 
ed knights of the order of the garter. 
The prince regent was, the same 
day, invested by the Austrian mi 
nister with the order of the goldea 
fleece ; and bythe Prussian monarch, 
with the order of the golden eagle, 
June 10. The allied sovereigns 
breakfasted together at the Pulteney 


* 


hotel, with the grand duchess. They 
afterwards 
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afterwards set out, accompanied by 
marsha! Blucher, gen. Piatoff, and 
a numerous suite, for Ascot races. 
They went by the Fulham road, and 
arrived at Richmon l-hill at nine, 
at the Star and Garter tavern, 
where they partook ofa cold colla- 
tion. The whole party then walked 
on the terrace, and expressed them- 
selves quite delighted with the 
beauty of the scence. Between 10 
and 11 they proceeded to Hampton 
court, and viewed its beauties with 
as much attention as the short time 
admitted. The emperor of Russia 
and his sister arrived at Ascot about 
one. The king of Prussia and his 
company followed. — The queen of 
England and the princesses arrived 
next;and shortly after the prince 
regent and suite. All the royal per- 
sonages occupied the royal stand. 
About four the ilustrious party left 
Ascot, and proceeded to Frogmore, 
where dinner for 100 had been pro- 
vided by the queen. 

June 11. About 11 o’clock the em- 
peror of Russia and the duchess of 
Oldenberg, accompanied by the 

rince of Orange, count Lieven, !ord 
vane and other distinguished 
characters, passed through the city, 
and alighted at the gate of the bank 
in Lothburv. The governor, de- 
puty-governor, and directors con- 
ducted the visitors through the va- 
rious departments of that extensive 
building, His imperial majesty lise 
tened with great attention to the 
explanations which were given of 
the several offices, and expressed 
much admiration at the systematic 
manner in which the business ap- 
peared to be conducted. He added 
with much affability and condescen- 
sion, that he was extremely obliged 
for the polite attentions shown to 
him and his sister ; and that he was 
convinced by what he had seen and 
heard, tiat the character acquired 


by the people of England for their 
extensive commerce, their wealth, 
and their liberality, was not more 
great than deserved. The illustrious 
party partook of a cold collation. At 
five, his imperial majesty, accompa- 
nied ‘by his suite, proceeded to his 
state apartments at St. James*s. 
About six, he was waited on by the 
lord mayor, recorder, sheriffs, and 
the whole of the aldermen and com. 
mon council, in their civic robes, with 
an address of congratulations His 
imperial majesty with great courtesy 
returned his thanks forthe honour 
conferred on him in a short speech 
in English, which was very elegant, 
and gracefully delivered. The cor- 
poration next waited on the king of 
Prussia at Clarence-house with a 
similar address. He did not answer 
them in English, but received them 
very graciously, and with the ut- 
most politeness.—In the evening 
the earl of Liverpool entertained the 
prince regent, the allied sovereigns, 
diid the other illustrious characters 
who shed such a lustre on the British 
court, at dinner. At seven, the prince 
regent set out from Carlton-house 
in his carriage alone, but attended 
by his usuabescort, and followed by 
loud cheers. ‘The emperor of Rus- 
sia, accompanied by the grand 
duchess, soon after ippeared, at- 
tended by an escort of the blues; 
he was dressed in a British uniform, 
the same in which he had received 
the city address. The king of Prus- 
sia next arrived, attended by a troop 
of horse. The dukes of York and 
Kent, general Platoff, &c. were 
present.——The intention of the allied 
sovereigns to visit the Opera having 
been publicly announced, the doors 
were no sooner thrown open, than 
every place was filled, and the house 
presented a brilliant and unex. 
ampled display of rank and fashion, 
The illustrious visitors did not ar- 

rive 
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rive till half-past ten. The prince 
regent first entered the box, amidst 
the most enthusiastic shouts of ap- 
pause, followed by the emperor of 
Russia, and the duchess of Olden. 
burgl:, the king of Prassia, his two 
sons, and other of the distingatshed 
characters who had dined at Fife- 
house. The applause of the audi- 
ence lasted many minutes. A hymn 
composed in honour of our august 
Visitors, sung im admirable style, 
was received with raptare. “God 
save the King” was twice sung. 
Just as the second act of the opera 
was about to begin, the princess of 
Wales, with lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, entered her box, on the opposite 
side of the theatre. The spectators 
burst again into a loud and reitera- 
ted shout of applause; upon which 
the prince regent and the two illus- 
trious sovereigns rose and bowed, 
which the princess of Wales return- 
ed by a graceful reverence. The 
delight of the spectators was inex- 
pressible. Owing to the immense 
crowd, the interior doors of the 
opera-house were broken to pieces, 
and nearly 2000 persons gamed ad- 
mission without payment. 

June 12. In the morning the king 
of Prussia, his family and suite, 
went privately to Westminster- 
abbey.—In the afternoon the allied 
monarchs appeared in Hyde park, 
on horseback, to gratify the curio. 
sity of the public. ‘The emperor 
left the Pulteney hotel about two 
o’clock, mounted on a most beauti- 
ful horse, dressed in an English 
scarlet uniform, with a large collec- 
tion of feathers in hisshat. He pro- 
ceeded to St. James’s palace, and 
called at Clatence-house for the 
king of Prussia to accompany him ; 
but, his saddie-horses not being in 
readiness, he proceeded towards the 
park, and his majesty followed. By 
e¢ommagd of the regent, lord Syd- 


ney, the ranger of the 

in the Windsor waiien, toe 
the royal equestrians, They were 
also attended by the duke of Mont. 
rose, master of the horse, in fal} 
military uniform, and wearin the 
order of the garter; col. Meili 
the equerry in waiting, &c. & 
They remained in the park till five 
o’clock, to the extreme gratification 
of John Bull and his numerous 
family, who received the monarchs 
with the most enthusiastic applause, 
of which they appeared truly sen. 
sible. In the evening the prince 
regent gave a second banquet to 
the illustrious monarchs and their 
suites. On this occasion the 
appeared in new uniforms, the yeo. 
men of the guard and servants in 
their state dresses.—The prince re. 
gent and the sovereigns afterwards 
met a select party at the marquis of 
Salisbury’s. 

June 13. At 9, the illustrious 
visitors and the prince regent em. 
barked at Whitehall, in the ad- 
miralty, navy, and ordnance barges, 


for Woolwich, There were, in the 


whole, 17 barges; and a line of man. 
cf-war boats on each side to keep 
order; with two large bands of 
music. ‘Lhe effect of thes 

was exceedingly grand. their 
arrival at the new wharf in the 
Royal Arsenal, his royal highness 
the prmee regent landed amidst a 
salute of cannon, and assisted the 
duchess of Oldenburgh, the empe- 
ror, and the king of Prussia up the 
stairs. A guard of honour was 
stationed on the wharf, consisting of. 
the horse-guards and royal artillery. 
Gen. Lloyd, and the officers of the 
garrison, received the royal visitors 
and conducted them first to the 
range of store-houses, where every 
sort of military appointment ts pre 
served inthe greatest order. In 


model-room they 1 ted the cu 
el-ro y inspec rea 
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rious model of Quebec ; and went 
from thence to the Rocket-ground, 
where several experiments were pre- 

ared to show the strength and effect 
of col. Congreve’s rockets. A superb 
tent was erected on the mound for 
the illustrious visitors and their 
suite ; and after they had taken their 
station, a most interesting exhibi- 
tion ensued. On a signal given by 
col. Congreve, who superintended 
the rocket-department, a demon- 
stration was made of the power of 
the rocket-composition. At about 
two hundred yards north-east of the 
mound, where the royal visitors 
were stationed, a quantity of the 
composition placed on three pieces 
of tumber exploded, producing co- 
lumns of flame awfully grand, 
The discharge produced a volca- 
nic appearance, attended by a tre- 
mendous roaring; but the burn- 
ing property of the material was 
most remarkable. After the dis- 
charge, the timber remained in 
flames, and actually consumed to a 
cinder. The next operation was a 
display of the rockets as used in Be- 
sieging. They shot upwards to 
a considerable elevation, carrying a 
tube filled with burning materials a 
considerable distance.—They were 
larger than any used on a former 
occasion, and made a tremendous 
roaring. ‘The next experiment was 
a proot of the havock these engines 
occasioned in a field of battle. ‘hey 
were fired from the opposite side of 
the Thames horizontally over the 
low grouads, to the distance of 800 
or 1000 yards. It is impossible to 
describe the efect produced by these 
discharges. Wonder was expressed 
by the beholders, The shells thrown 
by the rockets flew to the distance 
required, and exploded with horri- 
ble sounds. There can be little 
doubt that a single volley would 
— a body of cavalry. Against 
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that description of force they are 
peculiarly operative, as they not. 
only kill, but spread terror among 
the horses. ‘The foreign officers 
werestruck by the effect of this new 
engine in the art of war. The royal 
partys leaving the extraordinary ex- 

ibition, went to the new saw-mill, 
where human invention appears 
eJevated toa very high point. Saw. 
ing, both vertical and horizontal, 
is here performed by machinery 
moved only by steam. Huge logs 
of elm, ash, and fir-timber, were 
cut into planks on this occasion, 
with order and precision truly as- 
tonishing. They were then con- 
ducted to the royal carriage depart- 
ment, where major-gen. Cuppage 
attended ; and having visited other 
machinery, they went up to the ca- 
det barracks, where an elegant col- 
lation was prepared. The prince 
and his staff took their station, and 
the brigade went through a variety 
of evdlutions and rapid firing till 
near six o'clock, Gen. Blucher, the 
king and prince of Prussia, and the 
foreign generals, appeared much 
interested in the general appoint- 
ments of this brigade ; and rode up 
to inspect the boxes, limbers, &c.— 
The last visit was to the royal re. 
pository, which forms an immense 
depdt ; and after a minute examina 
tion they proceeded to their car- 
tiages for town, amidst a royal sa- 
lute, and dined with the marquis 
of Stafford. 

Oxford, June 14. This morning 
being fixed for the expected arrivals, 
the utmost activity prevailed. Half 
past ten was the time appointed by 
the chancellor for the assembling 
of the university to meet their 
august visitors. At a meeting of 
the chancellor, heads of houses, 
and proctors, held ip the dele- 
gates’ room, a programma was 
drawn up and issued, by which all 
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the arrangements were ordered ; 
according to which all members of 
the university, under graduates and 
bachelors, all masters of arts, proc- 
tors, doctors, heads of houses, and 
noblemen, in short, all the univer- 
sity, went out, each in his proper 
habit, and ranged themselves in 
lines on either side of the High- 
street, from St. Mary’s church to 
the west end of Magdalen bridge, to 
which the seniors were nearest. The 
centre of the street was left entirely 
open and uninterrupted by horse- 
men or carriages. The yeomanry 
were stationed between the gowns- 
men and the footway, which ‘was 
thus left incommoded for the nu- 
merous spectators. The windows 
of all the houses in High-street 
were crowded with ladies. Lord 
Francis Almaric Spencer was come 
manding officer of the troops on 
duty. Within a few minutes of the 
appointed time, an avant-courier an- 
nounced the approach of the prince 


regent; and lord F. A. Spencer 

rode out to meet his royal highness. 

The prince came in his travelling- 

carriage and four; but, on pereeiv- 

ing the university assembled on foot 

to receive him, he was pra to 
) 


alight at the extremity of the bridge, 
and to confer on the assembly the 
most distinguished honour, by walk- 
ing through tie whole lineof gowns- 
men, uncovered. He was attended 
by the hereditary prince of Orange, 
and three or four gentlemen.—The 
cheerings were incessant on every 
side as he passed along. He bowed 
to all with the greatest condescen- 
sion and kindness, ‘The arrival of 
the prince being more private, and 
also more punctual than could be 
calculated on from a distance of 58 
miles, the procession had not time to 
repair to the bridge, and was obliged 
to meet his royal highness opposite 
to the entrance of “Magdalen col- 


lege. Here the chancellor laid the 
staves of the university bedels at his 
feet. Here also the mayor, at the 
head of the city procession, in their 
full dresses, presented the ensi 

his office. When his royal highness 
had been pleased mast graciously to 
return these different insignia, the 
two processions uniting, and the 
chancellor and the mayor immedi. 
ately preceding the prince regent, 
the whole mana Srceed up the 
High-street. His royal hightap 
was in the Windsor uniform (dark 
blue and scarlet), and wore the 
order of the garter, and the Russian 
and Prussian orders. The duke of 
York was on his right, ing his 
doctor’s gown, and the order of the 
garter ; and their royal highnesses 
were followed by lord Sidmouth, 
the earls of Darnley, Harcourt, E+ 
sex, Pembroke, — and For- 
tescue, the bishop o ner 
and a lon ie composed of 
nobility, clergy, and members of the 
university. ‘lhe combined proces 
sicn moved on to the divinity school, 
on approaching which the members 
of every rank formed lines to the 
right and left, while the chancellor, 
attended by the proper officers, con- 
ducted his opel hia ness to his seat, 
The chancellor then humbly read 
and presented a |! address, to 
which his royal hig returned 
a most gracious answer.—The offi- 
cers of the university were then oe 
sented, and Dr. Cole, the vi 

cellor, whose still remaining weak- 
ness disabled him from joining the 
procession, but who was awaiting 
the prince’s arrival in the divinity 
school, was, on being introduced, re 
ceived v ciously, and had the 
honour ‘of issing ko aa 
ness’s hand. PP. ree 
accompanied the prince to the 

of apartments prepared for his roy- 
al highness’s reception at Christ 
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church, and awaited his royal high- 
ness’s commands tor conducting 
him and his illustrious guests, who 
were every moment expected, to 
such of the public edifices and col- 
lees which it might please his i 
highness to visit.—At length, after 
the lapse of about an hour, Alex- 
ander and his amiable and accom- 
plished sister appeared in an open 
barouche of the prince regent’s, 
drawn simply by ie post-horses. 
The emperos was dressed in a plain 
blue coat, wore his hair without 
powder, and with his hat continued 
bowing to the public, constantly and 
racefully, the whole way up the 
Highsireet The emperor and his 
sister drove to Merton college, where 
they were received by the warden, 
and conducted to very elegant apart- 
ments. Within a few minutes af- 
terwards, the king of Prussia, ac- 
companied by his two sons, arrived 
in a style equally one with his 
brother sovereigns, He also wore 
a plain dark blue coat, covered with 
a brown travelfing coat; and as 
soon as he was recognised, he ac- 
knowledged to the shouting multi- 
tude the gratitude he felt tor their 
warm reception. His majesty’s resi- 
dence was at Corpus Christi college, 
in the front of which a guard of ho- 
nour immediately raised the Prus- 
sian eagle, The illustrious strangers, 
in less than half an hour, having 
joined, proceeded through the east- 
em entrance to wait on the prince 
— in his rooms in Christchurch. 
chancellor and the dean re- 
ceived them uncovered at the door. 
The prince having assumed his aca- 
demic robe, oy his black vars cap 
adorned with a gold tassel, came 
forth, followed Be emperor and 
his sister, the duke of York, and 
the king of Prussia, the young Prus- 
san princes, with the prince of 
&° and a number of foreign 
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nobility, accompanied by the duke 
of Devonshire, earl Fortescue, the 
earl of Essex, and several other di- 
stinguished characters. Their first 
object was the hall of Christchurch, 
with which they seemed highly de« 
lighted ; the cathedral and library 
were’also inspected. From Christ- 
church they proceeded to Merton, 
where Dr, Vaughan, the warden, 
er o- through the col- 
ege and gardens, and led them b 
the ‘dex, ate into the broad walle 
of Christ church. Magdalen col- 
lege, Queen’s, and All Souls’, in 
turn, occupied their attention: but 
the stay of the royal party was 
longest, and their admiration most 
evident, at the chapel of New ¢ol- 
lege. The party then honoured 
the Clarendon press with their pre- 
sence, and from thence proceeded 
to the Bodleian library, with which 
they were highly pleased ; and the 
chancellor and curators presented 
the prince regent with a copy 
of Aristotle’s Doses, splendidly 
bound, which his royal highness 
was pleased to accept.—The loud 
huzzas of the populace announced 
their discovery of the great and 
venerable Blucher. The people 
were almost mad with joy, and 
paid him the ample homage he 
deserved—-The banquet at the 
Radcliffe library was the next ob- 
ject of public attraction. The im. 
perial and royal parties assembled 
in the library of An Souls’ college, 
At half-past seven they pases’ 
to the library,on a carpet laid across 
ne street, aur dan aig to pewas 
e up llery was then thrown 
open 2 tie teen, The sight 
was truly gratifying. In the centre 
of the buliding: directly under the 
dome, was placed a table covered 
with ornaments of plate, Around 
this, and so extensive as to occupy 
the whole circle within the arcades 
(F 2) 
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of the building, was placed a table 
almost circular; and branching off 
frora this in lines leading from the 
centre, five tables occupied the 
spaces under five of the eight ar- 
cades, into which the exterior circle 
of the library is divided. In the 
centre of the circular table sat 
the chancellor, with his tlustrious 
guests. About 200 sat down to 
dinner, 50 of whom were considered 
as the prince’s party, and occupied 
that part of the table nearest to his 
royal highness. ‘The tables were 
loaded with elegant plate; the 
dresses of the company were superb, 
many gentlemen being in court 
dresses or regimentals, and wearing, 
thrown loosely over them, the scar- 
let academic robe. The whole pre- 
sented a scene scarcely ever equal- 
Jed, owing to the beauty of the 
building, the perfect convenience 
for spectators, the rank of the 
guests, and the unique and classical 
effect which the robes gave to the 
whole scene. The prince was in 
high spirits; and whenever, on the 
announcing of a favourite toast, 
the spectators loudly testified their 
approbation, his royal highness was 
p'eaied repeatedly to wave his hand 
with enthusiastic delight, accompa- 
nied with a cheerful and dignified 
aspect. At about 11 the party 
separated, in order to see the illu- 
Minations, which then blazed uni- 
versally through the streets of Ox- 
ford, Between 12 and 1, a tre- 
mendous storm of thunder and 
lightning burst saddenly over the 
cily, on torrent of rain soon ex- 
tinguished the numerous lights. 
June 15. Before eight, the ladies’ 
seats in the theatre, where there is 
rcom for 600, were completely fill- 
ed; the front line immediately be- 
hind the royal seats being occupied 
by lady Grenville’s party. The up- 
per gallery and orchestra contained 


at least 900 under-graduates and 
bachelors. The area received 
masters of arts, bachelors of law, &. 
and the strangers admitted by 
tickets. About teno’clock the ores 
door of the theatre opened, Dr. 
Crotch at the organ, accompanied 
by the whole band, playing the 
march in the occasional overture, 
But, by desire of the duchess of 
Oldenburgh, the music ceased some 
time before the procession entered 
the theatre. . 
At length his royal highness the 
prince regent, preceded by the be- 
dels, proctors, vice-chancellor, and 
chancellor, (for they walked in that 
order,) appeared uncovered upon 
the threshold, and in an instant 
thunders of applause pealed on 
every side. Next to his royal high- 
ness came the emperor, and then 
the king of Prussia, in their robes 
as doctors of law. Then followed 
the duchess of Oldenburgh, accom- 
panied by the duke of York; the 
Russian and foreign princes and 
noblemen, and all the honorary 
members of the university who were 
present: the heads of houses and 
doctors formed the rest of this beau- 
tiful and unique procession. The 
applause had continued long after 
the whole had reached their places, 
andthe assembly of between two and 
three thousand persons continued 
standing till it had been loudly in- 
timated by the prince, and stated by 
the chancellor, that his royal high- 
ness wished every one to be seated. 
It is impossible to describe the com- 
bined effect of the scene. Above 
the rest of the university, to the left 
of the prince, sat the chancellor, @ 
his robes of black and gold, and his 
long band of most exquisite: lace. 
Even with the chancellor on the 
right sat the duchess of Olden 
in a simple dress of white satin, and 
no ornament upon her head. = 
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gill higher than all, the three sove- 
reigns were seated on superb chairs 
of crimson velvet and gold, and 
their feet resting upon footstools of 
the same. The chair of the prince 
regent was surmcunted by a plume 
of feathers in gold, and. the whole 
platform on which these five seats 
were placed, was covered with crim- 
son velvet.—-As soon as silence 
could be obtained, the chancellor 
opened the convocation in his usual 
dignified and impressive manner. 
And now the rapture of the assem- 
bly was past all restraint. For 
some time the order of the business 
was interrupted, whilst the names 
of the prince regent, Alexander, 
Frederic, the duchess of Olden- 
burgh, the duke of York, and the 
chancellor, were severally and di- 
stinctly announced from the upper 
gallery, and followed by peals of 
approbation. While this was going 
on, each of the great personages in 
turn was pleased to arise and bow. 
—At this period of the ceremony, 
the public orator appeared in the 
rostrum, from whence he addressed 
the regent and his princely guests 
in a Latin oration, which, added to 
the chastity and elegance of thestyle, 
received ali the energy of expression 
which Mr. Crowe is so well caleu- 
lated to give, and for which he has 
so long been celebrated. His royal 
highness honoured it with marked 
and particular attention.--A fter 
this Dr. Phillimore, the regius pro- 
fessor of civil law, delivered a pane- 
gyric upon the two great monarchs, 
on whom the degree of doctor in 
civil law, by diploma, had been con- 
ferred. The chancellor upon this 
delivered the diploma of the em- 
peror to the two proctors, with a 
command to present it to his im- 
perial majesty ; whieh was accord- 
imgly done. The like ceremony 
Was observed with respect to the 


king of Prussia, The chancellor 
then proposed a diploma degree to 
the duke of Wellington, and hono- 
rary degrees to prince Metternich 
the prime minister of she emperor 
of Austria, count Lieven the Rus- 
sian ambassador, and to prince 
Blacher. ‘I'he three latter were ac- 
cordingly introduced, and present- 
ed by the regius professor of civil 
law. The Latin speeches of Dr. 
Phillimore, on presenting each can- 
didate, were highly classical; but 
especially the one which recom- 
mended the venerable Blucher to 
the university, was pointed, vigo- 
rous, and appropriate. It was con-+ 
tinually interrupted with the loudest 
cheerings; nor was the tumult of 
applause abated, ull some time afs 
ter the venerable warrior bad, after 
repeatedly bowing to the assembly, 
the prince, and his sovereign, re- 
tired to his appointed seat. 

Light original congratulatory ad- 
dresses in verse were then recited. 
A Greek ode, by the hon. Mr. El- 
lis, of Christchurch; another by 
Mr. Mildmay, of Brasennose ; one 
in Latin, by lord Clifden, of Christ- 
church ; and five in English; viz. 
by Mr. Bosanquet, gentleman con- 
moner of C.C.C.; by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, B. A. of Exeter college; by 
Mr. Ingham, commoner of Oriel 
college ; by Mr. Mascall, but writ- 
ten by Mr. Hughes, both gentlemen 
commoners of Oriel college; and 
by Mr. Dalby, B. A. fellow of 
Exeter coliege.—These also were 
honoured with universal applause. 
The" prince and royal sovereigns 
paid the most marked attention to 
these compositions. Each got up 
on a compliment paid to him, and 
made his acknowledgment by a low 
bow. On one occasion, on the men- 
tion of his royal father, the prince 
rose and made three bows, and 
see:ned visibly affected. His royal 
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highness afterwards marked his ap- 
probation of particular passages by 
inclinations of his head ; and distin- 
guished those particularly in which 
allusion was. made to the forbear- 
ance and moderation in the midst 
of victory, displayed by the allied 
powers. The chancellor then dis-’ 
solved the convocation, and the pro- 
cession left the theatre in the same 
order as it entered.—The prince 
regent, accompanied by the allied 
sovereigns and their suites, honour- 
ed the corporation of Oxford with a 
visit in their council chamber. The 
city fitted up the whole interior of 
the town hall with flights of seats 
for 600 spectators, leaving an 
avenue railed off and carpeted for 
the passage of the procession. ‘hese 
seats afforded, toa great number of 
ladies who had been unable to ob- 
tain admission at the theatre, the 
gratification of a full view of the 
royal and distinguished visitors. 
Upon the arrival of the procession 
in the council chamber, a loyal ad- 
dress was read to the prince regent 
by the town clerk, William Elias 
Taunton, esq.; which his royal 
highness received most graciously, 
and, at the conclusion of jt, confer- 
red on the town clerk the honour of 
knighthood. The same distinction 
was conferred on the mayor, now 
sir Joseph Lock —The honorary 
freedom of the city was then an- 
nounced as having been voted to 
the empercur of Russia, the king of 
Prussia, the hereditary prince of 
Orange, the prince of Mecklen- 
burgh, prince Metternich, prince 
Biucher, and several other illustri- 
Ous personages.—At one, the royal 

arty, accompanied by the chancel- 
im and lord Sidmouth (one of the 
trustees), visited the observatory. 
The professor of astronomy pointed 
out its most striking features, and the 
different ipstruments; with which 
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they were highly pleased ; and at 
two, partook of an el breakfast 
at All Souls’ college. Soon after 
which the emperor of Russia, the 
king of Prussia, and their ° 
left the university, on a tour to 
Blenheim and Stowe.—The prince 
regent then held a levee in the 
per room of the Christchurch 
brary, which was attended by the 
nobility, heads of houses, 
and by many of the graduated 
members of the university.—Hig 
royal highness was likewise pleased 
this morning to receive an address 
from the county of Oxford, which 
was presented at the de at 
Christchurch by the high sheriff, 
accompanied by the earls of Abi 
don and Harcourt, the bishop of 
Oxford, John Fane, esq. one of the 
members, (lord Francis Spencer, 
the other member, being absent on 
military duty,) and a great number 
of the most respectable gentlemes 
of the county. The address wag 
read by the high sheriff, and his 
royal highness returned a mos 
gracious answer.—His royal high. 
ness honcured the society of Christ 
church with his company at dinner 
in their hall, to which the nobility, 
and all the members of the society, 
were invited. ‘The dean of Christ 
church took his seat in the centre of 
the upper table, with the prince on 
his right, and the duke of York og 
his left hand. On the right of the 
prince sat the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and on the left of the duke 
of York the prince Blucher. The 
dinner consisted of all the delicacies 
which could be P tscasrm but es 
arnished with the sumptuous 
e shibited at the feast in the Radeliffe 
library. Nothing was di 
which was not in daily use. 
graces were said by the junior st 
dents, as is usual on great 
After dinner his royal — 
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thecollege book to be brought, 
and the dean, by his command, in. 
serted his name among the list of 
members. The most interesting in- 
cident on this occasion was a $ 
from marshal prince Blucher, The 
gallant veteran addressed the com- 
pany in German with a powerful 
voice and most expressive energy. 
The prince, with a condescension 
which did him the highest honour, 
instantly undertook to interpret the 
sentiments of the brave warrior. 
His royal highness commenced with 
saying, that althou h it was impos- 
sible for him to do justice to the 
eloquence of the gallant and excel- 
lent man who had just addressed 
them, he would nevertheless at- 
tempt to convey his meaning to the 
audience. His royal highness then 
was pleased to say, that prince 
Blucher had always heard of the 
fame and grandeur of this country 
—that he had in consequence been 
induced to visit it, and that from 
every thing he had seen, it far tran- 
scended al accounts he had heard 
of it—that. he himself was an old 
man, seventy years of age, whose 
hairs had grown grey in the service 
of his king and country ; that he had, 
therefore, but little time to live in 
this world—short, however, as it 
might be, the reception he had met 
with in this country was an ample 
reward to him for all his labours— 
that he was but little used to uni- 
versities and their ceremonies, but 
that he should be insensible indeed, 
if,from what he had witnessed here, 
he did not know how to value insti- 
tutions such as that of the university 
ef Oxford.—This was the substance, 
althouzh by no means the exact 
words of his royal highness’s inter- 
Pretation, delivered with a most in- 
imitable grace, and altogether con- 
ceived and expressed with a taste 
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which excited the admiration of all 
his hearers. The broke up at 
nine o’clock. The illuminations were 
renewed in the evening with in- 
creased brilliancy. The universit 
church was magnificently a 
with lamps, in exact correspondence 
with its architecture, and was une 
commonly splendid. A ball was 
given in the town hall under the 
rreseae ef lords Stopford, Elcho, 
ewbattle, and Valletort, and ate 
tended by the prince regent, duke 
of York, prince Blucher, the chan- 
cellor of the university, and a nU» 
merous assemblage of nobility and 


gentry. 

June 16. Soon after ten, his royal 
highness left Oxford on his return to 
London ; and at eleven the chancel 
lor held a convocation, in which the 
honorary degree of LD. C. L. was 
conferred on the earl of Harrowby, 
lord president of the councils the 
earl Bathurst, secretary for the 
war and colonial department ; lord 
Kenyon; the right hon. Bra 
Bathurst, M. P.; the right hon. N, 
Vansittart, chancellor of the exche- 
quer;. admiral sir John Borlase 
Warren, bart. K. B.; admiral sir 
J. Saumarez, bart. K. B.; major- 

. the hon. sir Charles Stewart ; 
sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, bart, 
M.P.; the earl of Ilchester; the 
right hon. lord Sidmouth, secretary 

state for the home department ; 
the right hon. G. Canning, M, P.; 
sir Edward Hartopp, M. P. ; and J. 
Round, esq. M B The Theatre 
Was again thronged with ladies and 
with gownsmen, All the public 
and respected characters, as they ree 
tired froin the theatre, were greeted 
with loud plaudits; and particularly 
the proctors, &c. whosé conciliatory 
and gentlemanly conduct has given 
to all the ae <i 

June 16, His imperial majesty 
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andthe duchess of Oldenburgh ar- 
rived this morning between two 
and three o’clock at the Pulteney 
hotel, Piccadilly. ‘They travelled 
all right in an open carriage, and 
experienced the inconvemence of a 
fall of rain and athunder storm on 
their way. ‘The emperor, notwith- 
ttanding the fatigues of his jour- 
ney, and the hour of the morning, 
meicly stopped at his hotel to 
change his dress, and repaired with 
great expedition to the countess of 
Jersey’s testive meeting, where he 
remained till six His majesty 
rose about ten, and at half-past 
eleven, attended by lord Yar- 
mouth, proceeded to St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral. Here his majesty wit- 
nessed the annual assemblage of 
upwards of 6000 of the charity 
children belonging to the different 
parishes of the metropolis—an in- 
teresting sight, which does so much 
honour to British benevolence, and 
which cannot fail to make the 
most affecting impression on every 
beholder. His Prussian majesty 
und the princes his sons were also 
present. At three o'clock the em- 
peror, accompanied by the grand 
duchess, proceeded to view the 
New Mint, where they wérte re- 
ceived and attended by the deputy 
warden and other officers of that 
establishment. After seeing the 
various machinery and the different 
processes through which the coin 
pee they partook of a cold col- 
ation provided on the occasion, 
His imperial majesty was preserted 
with a gold medal, of the same im- 
pression as the one presented to 
the grand duchess, hig sister, of his 
imperial majesty’s likeness, on her 
former visit. 

In the evening their imperial 
and royal majesties dined with lord 
Castlereagh in St. James’s-square. 
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There also were present the prinne. 
of Prussia, the princes of Onagn 
Wurtemberg, shana Harden. 
berg, the duchess of Yor the 
dnkes of York, Clarence, } 
Sussex, Cambridge, Saxe. We; 
and Grleans, the Geena re 
of Lieven, &c. &c.—After dinner 
their majestieshonoured Drury-lane 
theatre with their presence, The 
house was crowded to excess, At 
25 minutes before 11 the two mo. 
narchs entered amidst the 
shouts of the audience, e cur. 
tain then drew up, and about 200 
of the performers appeared, and 
sang God save the king. The em. 
peror joined most cordially in the 
chorus: his imperial majesty and 
the king of Prussia clapped heartily 
at the conclusion, They remained 
till the performance ceased, and 
then went to a grand entertaim 
ment at the marchioness of Hert 
ford’s, where his imperial maj 
stayed till half-past five o’clock, 
engaged in the festive dance ; at six 
he retired to his hotel. 

June 17. At eleven the emperor 
set out on a visit to the military 
asylum and Chelsea hospital. He 
was accompanied by the duchess of 
Oldenburgh, and attended by lord 
Yarmouth and his suite, At the 
military asylum his imperial ma 
jesty was joined by the king of 
Prussia ; and the royal party was 
received by the duke of York as 
governor, and the other officers of 
this- noble institution, After @ 
specting its various departments, 
the emperor of Rusaia, accom 
panied by his sistér, proceeded t 
Greenwich hospital, and thea se 
turned to the Pulteney hotel. The 
king of Prussia, after viewing 
sea college and the military asylum 
visited the duchess of York and 
James’s palace.—Soon after. eight 
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o'clock the same evening, the em- 
weror of Russia, king ot Prussia, 
duchess of Oldenburgn, &c. &e. 
went to Merchant Tailors’ Hall,and 
partook of a splendid dinner given 


by the merchants and bankers of 


London. The duke of York was 
in the chair (the prince regent be- 
ing prevented from attending by 
some cause), the emperor of Rus- 
sia on his left hand, and the king 
of Prussia on his right. Next to 
the emperor sat the duchess of Ol. 
denburgh ; the rest of the table was 
filled with princes, ministers, and 
ambassadors, allin the most splen- 
did dresses, and ano | military. 
The toasts given were chiefly com- 
plimentary to the illustrious vi- 
sitors. Ateleven they left the hall, 
and repaired to Covent-garden 
theatre, where they remained till 
the close of the entertainment, and 
then retired amid loud and univer- 
sal plaudits. 

June 18, The entertainment given 
by the corporation of the city of 
London to his royal highness the 
prince regent, and the illustrious 
monarchs of Russia and Prussia, 
was, in costly splendour and mag- 
nificence, never exceeded in this 
country. The prince regent, ‘to 
give effect to the scene, went in 
state, with the full splendour of 
his court. The streets east of 
Temple bar were lined with nearly 
5000 troops. The houses were 
filled and covered with tens of 
thousands of spectators, and win- 
dows in particular situationsto view 
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tion. The state carriages of the 
prince of Orange, duke of Glouces- 
ter, duke of Cambridge, and duke 
of Kent, each drawn [ six horses. 
These illustrious individuals were 
accompanied by several of the fo- 
reign princes. The state carriage 
of the duke of York, who was ace 
companied by the two princes of 
Prussia, The speaker of the house 
of commons in his state carriage. 
Between each of these carriages 
were sections of the Oxford blues. 
Then came the carriages of his 
majesty’s ministers, including those 
of the earl of Liverpool, lord Sid- 


~ mouth, lord Melville, earl Bathurst, 


Mr. Vansittart, &c. &c. These 
were followed by two troops of the 
horse- guards in new uniforms. 
His majesty’s heralds in their othe 
cial costume ; twelve marshals with 
their staves; the whole of the 
king’s yeomen in their state uni- 
forms, and carrying their halberts. 
The prince’s carriage of state, in 
which were his royal highness, the 
king of Prussia, and two foreign 
princes. ‘The carriage was drawn 
by eight cream-coloured horses, 
and was followed by the remainder 
of the horse guards; after which 
came a vast number of other car- 
riages containing foreigners of di- 
stinction ; the marquis ot Wellesley, 


lord and lady Castlereagh, prince 
de Wagstadt 


Blucher), count 
Platoff, lords Hill and Beresford, 


and a long line of persons of di- 


stinction. 


The lord mayor, sheriffs, alder- 


the procession were disposed of so men, and city officers had previous- 
high as from 20 to30 guineas each. ly arrived at Temple bar in their 
At four o’clock the cavalcade state carriages—and, on the ap- 
departed from Carlton house inthe proach of the procession, they 
following order : mounted horses which were decg- 
The ilth dragoons. Seven of rated for the occasion with crimson 
the prince regent’s carriages, in ribbons.—The first part of the ca- 
which were the officers of his house-  valcade having advanced, the car- 
hold and foreign officers of distingt riage of the prince regent drew se 
wita 
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when the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs advanced; and, after 
a short conference, took the lead 
of his royal highness’s carriage, in 
the following order:—A number 
of sheriffs’ officers, the city mar- 
shals, the lord mayor's footmen, 
the band of the London militia 
playing God save the king.—Six- 
teen aldermen in their robes, bare- 
headed. The common crier bear- 
ing the city mace, and the sword- 


- bearer. The lord mayor, also bare- 


headed, carrying the sword of state, 
and dressed in a rich velvet robe 
which cost 150 guineas. He was 
followed immediately by the car- 
riage of the prince regent. In this 
order the procession proceeded to 
Guildhall, cheered as it went by 
the spectators in the houses and 
streets. 

Upon approaching Guildhall, 
the first object of notice was a tem- 


porary passage which had been 
erected from the principal door of 
the hall, half-way across Guildhall- 
yard. ‘his passage was lined with 
green cloth, and the flooring co- 
vered with matting; it was illumi- 
nated YY a profusion of lamps, and 


led to the porch of the hall, which 
was also lined with green cloth and 
converted into a temporary arbour, 
in which were displayed the most 
eostly flowering shrubs and ever. 
greens, arranged upon shelves and, 
ornamented with moss, This ar- 
bour extended into the hall, and 
being illuminated with variegated 
lamps, had the most enchanting 
effect. Thus conducted into the 
hall, a scene of dazzling splendour 
burst upon the sight. The whole 
ef this Gothic pile exhibited a pro- 
fusion of rich and brilliant cut 
giass lustres with some thousands 
of wax lights, which weresuspended 
from the ceiling. The table for the 
prince regeat and his royal visiiors 


was raised four above 

of the hall. Over the pam 
canopy extending in front,-orng, 
mented with the prince’s f 

and the Russian and Prussian 
eagles. It was a single table 

ing nearly the width and the 

of the hustings. It was served en. 
tirely with gold and silver plate, 
On each side of the canopy were 
three large mirrors, which reflected 
the whole of the company. Three 
beautiful lustres of cut glass were 
suspended from the lofty. 

The east window was decorated 
with a transparency of the king’s 
arms, which was illuminated. 
monuments of lord Chatham and 
of his son William Pitt, on the op. 
posite side, were left entirely 

for the contemplation of the itlas 
trious visitors. The floor of the 


‘hall was filled, but not crowded ag 


on ordinary occasions, with dinneg 
tables ; and on each side a 

was raised, and ‘the pillars whi 
supported it formed large recesses 
for tables. The gallery was nearly 
20 feet in depth, so as to contaig 
four seats, and, where the windows 
admit, a fifth, and extended on both 
sides of the hall to the west wit 
dow, where it was enlarged so a 
to afford eight seats. The commore 
councilmen dined on tables laidia 
the recesses. Below the gallery, 
and next to the two monuments 
were two boxes facing each othen 
and extending with circular fronts 
designed as orchestras, and in which 
were placed messrs. Bellamy, 
Leete, Taylor, and other 
giee-singers. A music gallery was 
raised over the clock, w was 
hid from view. The two grants 
were newly painted, and little more 
of them than their busts, 

and staves appeared. From te 
noble gallery already 

folding doors were 
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the kitchen and over the comptroll- 
er’s house for every accommoda- 
tion. This gallery was appropri 
gted solely to the ladies. he 
whole of the walls and galleries 
were covered with cloth of crim- 
son, plaited in folds, and forming a 
circular drapery over each of the 
recesses. Lustres were pendant 
from all parts, intermingled with 
banners of the arms of companies 
and of opulent citizens. ‘The rise 
of a few of the steps to the king’s 
bench court led to a splendid room, 
also lined with crimson cloth, and 
a volant figure of Fame, in trans- 
ncy, an olive branch encircling 

er trumpet. ie 
On the procession arriving at 
Guildhall, the prince — and 
royal visitors were ush into the 


council chamber, which had been 
splendidly fitted up, and a canopy 
and throne erected for the occasion. 
The regent a seated on the 


throne, the recorder delivered. an 
address of the lord mayor, &c. 
vpon his royal highness’s visit to 
the city, which was most graciously 
received. Here the royal and no- 
ble visitors promenaded for some 
time in familiar conversation ; and 
the prince regent, with the most 
gracious and condescending free- 
dom, thus addressed the worthy 
chief magistrate : 

“This, my lord mayor, is the 
first time of my ceming into the 
city as regent. On similar occa- 
sions it has been customary to be- 
stow some compliment on the city 
of London. I rejoice that, on this 
imteresting occasion, the chief ma- 
gistracy has fallen into your lord- 
ship’s hands, as it enables me at 
once to evince my respect for the 
city, and my personal esteem for 
your lordship, by declaring my in- 
tention of creating you immediatel 
a baronet ; and f wish you health 
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to enjoy this honour.”——Din. 
ner was then announeed, and 
the regent with his royal guests 
and attendants proceeded to the 
hall; the regent, emperor of Rugs 
sia, and king of Prussia, taking 
their seats under a grand state ca- 
nopy in the centre of the table, at 
which were seated 21 personages 
of the blood royal, including the 
grand duchess of Oldenburgh. The 
dinner, which consisted of every 
delicacy, whether in or out of seas 
son, was served up on gold and 
silver platc, and the wines and des- 
sert were of the most choice and 
costly kind. The appearance of 
the hall was beautiful beyond de. 
scription. ‘The prince regent left 
the hall at half pasteleven; but the 
whole of the company were not 
able to depart till three the next 
morning. 

June 19. The king of Prussia 
met earl Percy at Sion-house, Brent» 
ford; and thence proceeded to 
Oatlands to dine with the duchess 
of York. ‘The emperor of Russia 
and duchess of Oldenburgh went 
to the Russian private chapel in 
Welbeck-street-—and thence pro- 
ceeded to the meeting of the society 
of Friends in St, Martin’s-lane—re- 
turned to Pulteney hotel, and at 
three visited the princess Charlotte 
at Warwick-house. — ‘They next 
went to Chiswick, to partake of a 
public breakfast given by the duke 
of Devonshire — got back at a 
quarter before seven to the Pul- 
teney hotel; and at ten o’clock the 
emperor and the grand duchess 
went to Carlton-house, to meet her 
majesty ata dress party. In the 
course of the day the emperor re- 
ceived deputations from the “ So. 
ciety of Friends of Foreigners in Di- 
stress.” “ The Bible Society,’’ with 
lord Gambier at their head—~and 
Mr. Soane had the honour of lay~ 
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ing before him the drawings of the 

dank and other buildings, which 
his imperial majesty desired to 
examine, and which he was pieased 
to accept. 

At seven a deputation from the 
Royal Humane Society (of which 
his imperial majesty is a member, 
in consequence of having restored 
a Polish peasant, apparently dead 
by drowning,) waited upon him 
for the presentation of the diploma 
of the society. The deputation 
consisted of lord Brownlow; sir 
Abraham Hume, bart.; sir Wil- 
liam Garrow (attorney general) ; 
Sam. Whitbread, esq. M. P.; Mr. 
alderman Wood,; Dr. Lettsom, 
the treasurer; the rev, J. Pridden, 
F.S.A ; therev, R. Yates, F.S.A.; 
J. J. Angerstein, esq.;-J. Black- 
bern, et}.; 1. H. Browne, esq.; 
W. Watson, esq. F.R.S. ; J. Blades, 
esq. ; J. Nichols, esq. FS. A.; J. 
B. Nichols, esq. F, L.5S.; T. J. 
' Pettigrew, esq. F, L.S. the secre- 
tary, and about 20 other gover- 
nors. They were introduced to his 
imperial majesty, and were most 
graciously received ; the truly be- 
nevolent monarch, in the most 
condescending manner, expressing 
his high approbation of the lau- 
dable institution, and cordially 
shaking hands with each member 
of the deputation. 

The following is the address pre- 
sented : ; 

‘* May’it please your imperial ma- 
jesty: The vice-patron, president, 
vice-presidents, directors, and gover- 
nors, of the Royal Humane Society, 
instituted for the recovery of the o 
parently drowned or dead, humbly 
approach your imperial majesty to 
offer theirrespectful and cordial wel- 
come to your imperial majesty on 
your happy arrival in Great Bri- 
tain. In common with all their 


feilow-subjects, they feel that live- 
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ly interest and high erultation e 
naturally the consequence of the 
mighty efforts and glorious Vies 
tories ot the brave armies of 

imperial majesty and your illu. 
tripus allies ; victories by which 
nations oppressed by a most hate. 
ful tyranny have’ been emanci. 
pated, and by which the Jateng 
spark of liberty has been fanned to 
the flame which now re-animates 
the world. But the Royal Hu. 
mane Society, which the beloved 
sovereign of Britain has s0 

patronized, feels, in its approach to 
your imperial majesty, peculiar 
emotions, in the remembrance that 
it addresses a monarch whose 
powerful arm maintained the camse 
of freedom against confederated 
hosts, yet has deigned his own as 
siduous exertions in rescuing a sub. 
ject (though of the meanest class) 
from premature death;—a mo- 
narch who can adopt with eminent 
propriety, and whose Ous tears 
on a successful result confirmed 
a right to, the claim of the worthy 
sage of antiquity, ‘ Homo sum, bw 
mani nibil a me alicnum puto.’ —The 
Royal Humane Society is im 

ed with the sincerest gratitude for 
the condescension with which your 
imperial majesty has been pleased 
to accept the medal of the society, 
the highest token of admiratios 
and respect in its power to offer; 
and for the gracious manner @ 
which your imperial majesty has 
been pleased to consent to be as 
honorary member of the RoyalHw 
mane Society.—The yice-patrom, 
president, vice-presidents, direc- 
tors, and governors, in order. fir 
ther-to testify their res i Ve 
neration for your imperial majestf, 
humbly beg leave to present, pel 


sonally, to your imperial majesty’s 
acceptance, the diploma by 
the Royal Humane Society bas os 
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the honour to enrol your imperial 
majesty among its members.— 
That your imperial majesty may 
long reign over a brave, united, 
and unconquered people, and be 
atified with the effects ofa peace 
<0 gloriously achieved in the effu- 
gons of emancipated millions, 1s 
the fervent prayer of, sire, your 
imperial majesty’s most obedient 
humble servants, the members of 
the Royal Humane Society.” 
Jane 20. At an early hour per- 
sons of every description were 
making preparations to go to Hyde 
park, for the purpose of gratifying 
their curiosity, not only in seeing 
the royal visitors, the prince, Xe. 
but also for the purpose of seeing 
almost the whole of the military 
of London and its environs, At 
nine o'clock the different corps 
were on the ground, and the whole 
of Hyde park from Tyburn to 
Hyde park gate was covered with 
soldiers equipped in their best re- 
gimentals. It was near eleven before 
the numerous corps were properly 
arranged, when a spectacle was 
presented to the public which has 
not been surpassed for a series of 
years. After the lines were ar- 
ranged, the diferent bands belong- 
ing to the infantry and cavalry 
continued to play several martial 
airs. The crowd became so ex- 
cessive, that it was deemed expe- 
dient to send a detachment of ca- 
valry.to clear them to the extre- 
mities of the park. _ Every behold- 
er by this time appeared to fix his 
eyes on Hyde park gate, where 
the illustrious personages were to 
make their grand entrée. Every 
tree in the park was heavily laden 
with persons of various descrip- 
tions, and the balconies, windows, 
and roofs of the houses fronting the 
park were crowded with a great 
assemblage of beauty and. fashion. 
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At half past eleven a royal salute of. 
21 cannon announced that the roy- 
al party were on their way; and 
soon after another discharge of 2} 
guns gave intimation of their ar- 
rival at Hyde park gate. A des 
tachment of the greys proceeded to 
meet the great potentates, accom- 
panied by the hetman Platoff and 
a small detachment of cossacks. 
They were received with the loud- 
est shouts by the populace. The 
prince regent, who was accom- 
panied on one side by the king of 
Prussia and on the other by the 
emperor of Russia, kept his hat off, 
pre i bowed respectfully to the po- 
pulace. He was followed by Blu- 
cher and a most: magnificent staff 
superbly attired. he different 
lines were soon arranged, and the 
royal party passed, while they pre- 
served the greatest order and de- 
corum, and the bands played “ God 
save the king.”—After this the nu- 
merous regiments passed in review, 
and then fired a feu-de-joie. The 
illustrious visitors were pleased to 
express the greatest satisfaction at 
their discipline; and about half 
past three the different corps 
marched from the ground highly 
gratified with the honour paid them 
by the great generals. The king 
of Prussia afterwards went to the 
house of lords, to see the ceremony 
of passing bills by the lords com- 
missioners. 

June 21, The emperor of Rus- 
sia and duchess of Oldenburgh 
went, plainly dressed, to dine with 
the count and countess of Lieven. 
They returned to Pulteney hotel at 
ten o’clock, and dressed for the 
prince regent’s grand party. The 
emperor put .on the English uni- 
form, and wore the order of the 

arter, 

The duke of Oldenburgh and 
prince of Wirtemberg were intro- 

duced 
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duced to the queen on Tuesday, pa 


by earl Morton, her chamberlain, 
for the purpose of formally taking 
leave A wi. majesty. The king of 
Prussia visited the India house, 
and the warehouses of that establish- 
ment. 

This evening the prince regent, 
the illustrious visitors, and their 
suites, went by invitation to White’s 
féte, which was graced by one of 
the most handsome assemblages of 
women ever seen in this country. 
The emperor of -Russia and the 
king of Prussia paid due homage 
to their charms—the former by 
keeping it up “on the light fan- 
tastic toe” till five in the morn- 
ing. 

June 22. The emperor and grand 
duchess sent for M. Escudier, the 

roprietor of the hotel, and, ac- 
fsoutedilen the great attention he 
had shown them, kindly bid him 
adieu. Count Orloff, count Wo- 
ronzow, baron Nicholai, colonel 
Fenshaw, and a number of Russian 
gentlemen who remain in England, 
attended to take their farewell of 
the emperor ; and they embraced, 
according to the custom of their 
countrye ‘The emperor, the grand 
duchess of Oldenburgh, the duke 
of Oldenburgh, and the prince of 
Wirtemberg, entered an open car- 
riage of the prince regent’s exactly 
as the clock struck nine. The car- 
riage then drove to the Tower of 
London, which they viewed ez pas- 
sant; and passed over London- 
bridge, at half-past twelve, on their 
way to the seat of the earl of Li- 
verpool, at Coombe Wood, to break- 
fast. The king of Prussia, follow- 
ed by the princes, left Clarence- 
house at half-past nine, in a royal 
carriage, for the earl of Liverpool’s 
seat, His royal highness the prince 
regent set off from Carlton-house a 
few minutes alter nine, accom- 


(ene, 


nied by his royal brother 
of Cambridge tae gen. her ay 
his travelling carnage, zs 
mouth. 

Portsmouth, June 22. The emperor 
of Russia and the king of Prussia 
arrived here this evening, but tog 
late to be present at the Govern. 
ment-house at the dinner of the 
prince regent; they therefore drove 
directly to the houses prepared for 
their reception; the emperor and 
his sister to commissioner Grey’s 
in the dock-yard ; and the Prussian 
king and princes to the lieutenant. 
governor, general Houston’s, 

June 23, Early this morning the 
royal standards floated in the air 
over the public buildings, and the 
troops were drawn out in front of 
the Government-house. The prineg 
regent got into his carriage underg 
discharge from the battery, at half 
past nine, with the duke of York, 
and drove to the residence of the 
emperor, whither the . kio 
princes of Prussia, the duke of Saxe 
Weimar, &c. shortly after repaired, 
The illustrious company w 
from thence about eleven, to the 
place of embarkation; where the 
whole naval procession, headed 
the duke of Geunnh as admiral 
the fleet, was ready to receive them, 
It commenced ro men-of-war's 
barges commanded by captains 
Santee the way. The admuraly 
barge, with its characteristic ensi 
came first ; and was followed by 
royal barge, with the royal stané 
ard; and two other barges, om 


hoisting the Russian flag 
with the black ae , the 
other of white, with the 


of Prussia. They contained 
regent, the emperor, the duchess 
Oldenburgh, the king of Prussit 
his sons and relatives, many Get 
man princes, and the suites of the 


three royal personages. The a A 
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. d along the line of men 
oe ed a phar salute of 42 
gons from each ship. The ships 
ds were all fully manned, and 
the loud cheeringss of the crews, and 
ef the countless company in the 
surrounding boats, emulated the 
roar of the cannon, The duke of 
Clarence had previously gone on 
board the Impregnable, where the 
ession had stopped, to welcome 
the visitors. A short interval 
elapsed after their going on board, 
when the universal shout for the 
emperor Alexander brought his im- 
al majesty to the entering port, 
where he stood some minutes, bow- 
ing very graciously and gracefully 
to the surrounding spectators. Sjmi- 
lar calls were made to the Prussian 
monarch, who in a similar way tes- 
tified his gratification. The same 
honours were paid to the prince re- 
gent, who in recognising the public 
attention seemed highly delighted. 
The duchess of Oldenburg was 
the next object of applause, and her 
imperial highness in the kindest 
manner imagiuable bowed repeat- 
edly. The dukes of York, Clarence, 
and Cambridge, were in like man- 
ner hailed; and each appeared, 
bowed, and thanked. Blucher and 
Platoff were loudly vociferated ; but 
the duke of York declared they were 
noton board. Another grand sa- 
lute was then fired, mixed with the 
cheerings of the ships’ companies, 
in which the prince regent heartily 
joined. Soon after the royal party 
came on board, they proceeded to 
explore the ship, each as he pleased. 
regent was very curious and 
Mtentive. The king of Prussia ex- 
amined much, and appeared a very 
careful observer. Alexander lost 
no time ; he left the main deck, and 
Went about the ship alone for a time. 
He then took his illustrious sister, 
and descended to the place where 
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the crew were receiving their allow. 
ance, at twelve o’c He made 
inquiries concerning it, and asked 
what quantity of water was added 
totherum? Being told that the 
proportion of wuter was as six to 
one, a tar observed, that it would be 
no worse for being stronger. Alex- 
ander requested the usual allow- 
ance, and drank it off readily, smi- 
ling, and adding his approbation of 
the liquor, “ which,” said his majes- 
ty, in very intelligible English, “ you 
call grog, and I think it very good.”* 
He had a smaller quantity poured 
out for the duchess, who drank it 
with much good humour. The 
men were ordered an extra allow. 
ance. Alexander then went into a 
marine’s birth (of about eleven who 
were at dinner.) He seated himself 
by them, and took a portion of their 
mess. He then pulled out a sum 
of money, and left with the com. 
any, bidding them “ good bye.” 
e did the same in crossing from 
Dover, where he gave the marines 
coi worth about 50/. The sons of 
the king of Prussia also drank grog 
with the men with much satisfac. 
tion. A grand collation was now 
prepared in the cabin, where a most 
superb display of the regent’s plate 
decorated the tables. Adm. Black. 
wood, captain of the fleet, and capt. 
Adam, captain of the ship, did the 
table honours to this eralted party. 
On coming again on deck, nothing 
could exceed the satisfaction of the 
guests. It has been said, that the 
place where a British king should 
receive ambassadors is the deck of 
aman of war. The prince regent 
can never feel himself more truly 
the sovereign of the greatest mari- 
time power that ever existed, than 
when he thus beheld his country’s 
greatness witnessed by forei 
monarchs on his country’s own 
ment. He evidently felt his high 
‘destiny, 
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destiny, and declared it to be the 
grandest sight he ever saw. The 
duchess of Oidenburgh particularly 
expressed her delight, and bore the 
shock of firing witn much fortitude. 
"Che amiable and meditative Frede. 
ric was wrapped up in the subli- 
mity of a spectacle so new to him. 
Alexander seemed to dwell upon it 
withecstasy. The young German 
princes were quite enraptured: the 
veteran leaders of hosts contem- 
plated, with the firmness becomin 
their martial character, an exhibi- 
tion of a sort to which they had 
been hitherto perfect strangers. 
Leaving the Impregnable, salutes 
were again fired tor the regent, the 
emperor, and king, followed by a 
general salute; after which the 
whole party repaired to the Govern- 
ment house, where another grand 
banquet was given by the regent to 
near 150 persons. Bilucher arrived 
in the evening at nine, at the bank 
on the parade ; and appeared at the 
window several times. 

June 2+. The prince regent, the 
duke of York, the king of Pras- 
sia, with the Prussian and other 
princes, repaired early to the empe- 
ror, whence they proceeded to view 
the various establishments, The 
ships building or repairing in the 
slips, the immense naval stores of 
every description in the warehouses, 
the rope-house, the copper-works, 
and all the other important branches, 
were examined with much attention, 
But the emperor and king appeared 
more peculiarly interesied by tke 
machinery for making the ships’ 
blocks, the rapid operations of which 
they witnessed with particular plea- 
e, The numerous objects of 


sure. 


curiosity and utili:y in the yard oc- 
cupied all the forenoon, About 
two o’clock the royal barges, and 
the rest of the grand aquatic proces- 
sion, leit the King’s stairsat the dock- 


yard, in the same order as the 
before, to pay another Visit to the 
fieet ~ the roads, Royal 
were fired from all the : 
On their arrival at the Pa 
went on board the Royal Soveres 
yacht, which immediately hoisted 
the royal standard. The emperor 
had previously gone with the duke 
of Clarence on board the Impres. 
nable, the interior of which seemed 
to afford his imperial majesty pecy. 
liar delight. He was as assiduous 
as before, in making himself per. 
sonally acquainted with nautical a. 
rangements. The fleet formed a ling 
of seven or eight miles in extent, 
in front of the Isle of Wight. They 
received the royal visitors with a 
general salute, afier which theyslip. 
ped their cables, and were immedi. 
ately under sail with a brisk north. 
east ow They speedily cleared 
St. Helen’s, and went quite out at 
sea. The Royal Sovereign yacht 
led the van. The yachts and barges 
of the admiralty, the naval com. 
missioners, the ordnance, and other 
public offices, a great number of 
private yachts, oll above 200 ves. 
sels of all descriptions sailed oat, 
keeping at various distances from 
the fleet. About five o’clock the 
whole line-of-battle ships hove-to by 
signal, when the prince reget the 
king of Prussia, &c. left the Royal 
Sovereign, and went to the emperor 
of Russia in the Impregnabie, 
which the royal standard was at 
cordingly shifted. At this tim 
the leading ships were about 1% 
miles from Portsmouth, The 
royal circle partook of some @ 
tertainment in the Impregnable’s 
cabin. The signal was made soo 
afterwards for the return of all 


ships of war to their pase 
The wind was not so favourable 
sailing back ; but the general 

of so many vessels of war and 
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turning to windward 
w channel, the men 


+ up alongside of the 
p alongside 


se] ind the frequent re- 
rna!s ia both directions 
ne, together with the 
accuracy of the naval 
‘ments, was of the most beau- 
land of the grandest kind ima- 
As they returned, they 
ed their firing, so as to af. 
me respects, the idea of 
racement. In the visit 
; the ships lay at anc hor, 
ils down ; iD that of this 
lisplayed, before assem- 
igns, the proudest boast 
f this sea-girt isle, a British fleet in 
a state of activity. In the course of 
the nicht and morning, many pri- 
yate vessels had come in from vari- 
ous parts of the coast, so that the 
number had considerably increased, 
The Prince, of 9S guns, was in the 
night splendidly iliuminated. The 
oldest boatmen of the harbour never 
saw before so great a number of 
vessels collected together, nor so 
frea sight at Portsmouth The 
whole line were at their anchorage 
by half past seven, off Spithead, 
when the emperor, king, regent, 
mees, &c, &c. all quitted the men 
I d 


ir, an 


got into their respective 
, sailed up the harbour, and 
‘d. The salutes,on their coming 
away, were very imposing on shore 
and mthe harbour. The discharge 
of all the artillery round the works 
ot Portsmouth and Portsea, on the 
Blockhouse, Cumberland, and South 
Sea forts, and oa the different bat- 
teries at Haslar and elsewhere, fol- 
lowed by ten feux de joie of the many 
thousand militar y drawn up, chiefly 
on the ramparts, was prodigious. 
Under this tremendous firing, the 
sovereigns retired to their several 
residences.—-When the prince regent 
oe at the Government-house, 
dit, 
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he found the duke of Wellington, 
the deliverer of nations, waiting his 
approach, The multitudes without 
filed the royal ear with the shouts 
of * Wellington,” from the landing- 
place to the doors of the Govern- 
ment-house. The populace instantly 
took the horses from his carriage, 
and drew him, in their triumphant 
tumult of patriotic joy, to the por- 
tico of the regent’s abode, When 
he went in, the voices of a gladened 
public resounded from the streets 
and ramparts; and, after the lapse 
of a few minutes, his grace appeared 
on the balcony, and bowed very 
frequently. Lord Stewart (late sir 
Charles Stewart) also came in, and 
was hiyhly honoured. Between 
eight and nine o’clock the company 
were arriving to dine with the 
prince. All the streets were lined 
with hussars, dragoons and infantry. 
The duke of Wellington dined with 
them; and about half-past ten ape 
peared at the balcony again, in com- 
pany with the regent,emperor, king, 
and princes, about a dozen in num- 
ber ; and was again received with 
enthusiastic acclamations. The 
duke lodged at the George inn. 
The town was again illuminated, 
and with additional splendour. 

June 25. At 11 this day, the 
prince regent and the allied sove. 
reigns and retinue left Portsmouth 
for Portsiown-hill, About 7000 
troops were drawn up in review 
order; and, after their majesties had 
inspected them, they drove off for 
Goodwood, to breakfast with the 
duke of Richmond. From Good- 
wood the emperor of Russia, the 
duchess of Oldenburgh, the king 
and princes of Prussia, the prince 
regent, &c. arrived at Petworth, 
the seat of lord Egremont, to din- 
ner on Saturday, about six. ‘The 
emperor travelled in an open car- 
riage ; and, on his arrival at Pet. 
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waith, expressed limsel 
lighte j with the } 
of the road. 
Dover, June 26. Th isafternoon a 
six, the pons oft heC nnoune 
the return of the king of roe ia an 
his two sons to this port ; they went 
to Payne’s hotel. About 11 the 
emperor of Russia, accompanied 
by the duchess of Oldenburgh, 
lord Yarmouth, &c. also reached 
Dover, amidst the thund ring of 
cannon and cheers of the people. 
June 27. ‘This morning the king 
of Prussia, after taking a farew il 
of his imperial majesty, at I, ac- 
companied by his sons, embarked 
on board the Nymphen Irigate, un- 
der a royal salute from the shore 
and from the ships, and landed at 
Calais the same evening.— The Ja- 
son frigate, the hon. captain King, 
bearing the flag of his royal hich 
ness the duke of Clarence, at this 
time brought up in the roads, and 
took part in the salute. The rain 
rs not cease all day, so that liti 
of the royal visitors was seen. ‘The 
emperor and the grand duchess em- 
barked at hall-p ast six. His i impe- 
rial majesty was moved even to 
tears at his embarkation at Dover ; 
and all the people certainly were. 
His majesty stood on the deck of 
the yacht, with his glass to hts eye, 
as long as the objects were \ isible, 
cordially returning the s:lutations 
and blessings bestowed upon him. 
The emperor disembarked at Calais 
at seven next morning. [For the 
foregoing account of the royal vi- 
sit we are chieity indebted to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine.]} 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
hy ednesday, June 8. 
In the court of king’s bench, 
Guildhall, capt. Random de Be- 


renger, lord Cochrane, hon. A. 
Cochrane Johnstone, R, Gathorne 





(June, 
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ne art North Aape) 
( it : moet}, f > 4 
“per sei re Ale: r. M' Rae. 
‘ i ‘ satu a A's and Henry 
L.ite, were tried for co’%.s tr: Pe 
ee See my Beeb Cit. 
Curtin: ra I sof } ane ,, 
Fag, ae ie Apar©te 5 
Cel » its Deg killed y the Cos. 
stacks, &c. to raise the 
bs ced nreece by. = toa 
j ener price than ry herw ise 


would have b me, to the in ijury of 
the public, and to the benefit of the 
conspirators.—Mr. G imey Called 
witi esses to prove “ ite ione] de 
Bourg, who pretended ¢ ) have been 
convey ed in an open boat from 
}’rat nee, a and landed at Dov er, with 
the uwhove intelligence, was Rap. 
dom de Berenver; that he wrote 
to admiral Foley, who, but for the 
hia ANeSs ot the weather, would 
iiave telegraphed the i intelligence 
to the adm ral y=—the recise 0) 
ject which the ispirat rs had in 
view; that he af er wards proceeded 
hrough Canterbury to Londos, 
dressed as a forei; rn oificer, repeat. 
edly tell me the post-boys that he 
the bearer of glorious news, 
until he came to the Elephant and 
Castle in the Kent-road, whea, 
findine no hackney-coach there, be 
was set down at the Marshegate, 
Lambeth, > wh ere he stepped intoa 
hackney-coach, and was traced te 
uily taken by lord 
Cochrane in Green-street Grosve- 
nor-square. The effect which this 
news had on the funds » particularly 
omnium, is we i known : the latter 
mse f from 274 to SO per cent, pre 
nium. But no confirmation hav- 
ing been received at the admiralty, 
omnium began again to get down; 
when an impo irtant auxi iliary to this 
fraudulent contrivance ap 
This was the arrival of three appa- 
rently miltary officers m a post 
chaise and four from Northileet 
having the drivers and horses deco 


rated with laurel, These were5aa 
dom 


was th 


aslne 


a int then recen 
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news, they drove 
, over Blackfriars 
set down near 
re they ted 
als, put on rou 
ed away. ‘This last 
domuium to $2 per 
vidence was adduced 
nsel co connect the par- 
ihat the two ar- 
branches of the same 
The amount of the 
session ot lord Coch- 
Johnstone and 
Bett amounted to nearly one mil- 
lion 3 


raising the 


ito show 


e¢ 
atssrs. 


tunds, they must have 
been defaulters to the amount of 
30,000/. and neariy ruined by 
Sandom, Hoi- 
oway, and Lyte, were j iobers in 
the two iatter had con- 
fessed what was their object to the 
Stock Exch inge committee, though 
hey denied any participation with 
the other parties. Berenger’s hand- 
writing was proved; and the 
purchased at Solomon’s of Charing- 
cross, was identified as having been 
bought and worn by him, and then 
sunk in the ‘l‘hames, from whence 
it was accilentally drawn up by 
a fishe M‘Rae, who was in 
distressed circumstances, Jodged at 
Mrs. Alexander’s in Fetter-lane, and 
received 502. tor his services: he 
made no defence. — Mr. serjeant 
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Best, for the defendants, contended, 
and proved by calling lord Yar- 
mouth, colonel Torrens, and ad- 
miral Beresford, that lord Cochrane 
was acquamted with de Berenger 
on honourable grounds, not arising 
from stock-jobbing transactions, 
having exerted himself to get him 
into the navy; likewise that he had 
authorized his broker to sell his 
sock whenever he could get a pro- 
Gt of one per cent. To account for 


and, but for this plan. of 
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the 4507. found upon De Berenger 
when taken, being the produce of a 
cheque of )'r. Cochrane Johnstone, 
he called Mr. ‘lahourdin, the solici- 
tor, and other witnesses, who were 
employed to survey some grounds 
belonging to him near the regent’s 
park, upon which it was in contem- 
piation to build a new Ranelagh, 
and tor which prospectuses had 
been issued, For this purpose Mr. 
Tahourdin had remitted him mo- 
ney on Mr. C. Johnstone’s account. 
Mr. serjeant Pell addressed the jury 
in behalf of Sandom, Holloway, 
and Knight. An alibi was set up 
on the part of De Berenger ; and 
his vants Smith and his wife 
were called to prove that he slept 
athome on the mght of Sunday 
Keb. 20 ; and Mr. M‘Guire, a sere 
vant at a livery stable, deposed that 
he saw him at Chelsea on that even 
ing ; but they varied as to the dress 
he wore. At three on Thursday 
morning the court adjourned: it 
afterwards met at ten o’clock, when, 
Mr. Gurney having replied, lord 
Ellenborough took two hours to 
sum up. The jury then retired 
two hours and a half: on their re- 
turn they found all the persons Guilty, 
June 15. 
On Tuesday lord Cochrane ad- 
dressed the court in person. He 
said, that understanding from his 
counsel that they could not appear 
for him, to move tor a new trial, in 
conformity to his wishes, as the rule 
was, that where there were many 
persons embraced by the indict- 
ment, all must be present; and as 
that was not possible, the other par- 
ties not being within his control, he 
appeared in person, though scarcely 
recovered from the shock he had 
experienced on being found guilty 
by a jury of his country, to entreat 
the court, that, for the sake of jus- 
tice they would grant a new trial. 
(G a Lord 
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Lord FEjlenborough assured his 
Jordship that he could not hear him. 
The rule of court prevented it. All 
the parties must be present. 

Lord Cochrane had to complam, 
that on the tial evidence of great 
importance to the proving his mno- 
cence had not been brought for- 
ward. If their lordships would ale 
low him to read to them the evi- 
dence to which he alluded, they 
would be better able to judge. 

Lord Ellenborough.—It cannot 
be, consistently with the established 
forms of the court. 

Lord Cochrane said, he should 
be eatremely brief: he held in his 
hand affdavits. 

Lord Ellenborough assured his 
lordship, that it gave the court pain 
to interrupt him; but they could 
not, consistently with the solemn 
and established rule of the court, 
suffer him to proceed. 

Lord Cochrane trusted, that in 
deviating from their rule, in such a 
case, their lordships would do an 
act more calculated to promote the 
ends of justice, than by inflexibly 
acting up to it, What could there 
be inconsistent with justice, in suf- 
fering him, who, though he had no 
counsel, was ready to assert and 
prove his own innocence, from do- 
mgr SO, merely because those who 


—were guilty were not present, and 


dured not show their faces? 

Lord Ellenborough said, if they 
were to yield this rule to one, they 
must do so to all. 

Lord Cochrane begged only to 
state— 

Lord Ellenborough.—It would 
be idle in the court to announce to 
your lordship that there is such a 
rule as | have mentioned, if we did 
not intend to act upon it. We did 
act upon this rule this very day, in 
the case of an obscure individual, 
and are we now to act differently in 


your lordship’s case? That would 
indeed be to furnish evil-minded 
persons with a handle for sayin 
that we have one rule of law for 
the poor, and another for the rich. 

Lord Cochrane said, he had been 
so conscious of his own innocence, 
that he had never thought it neces. 
sary to instruct counsel, as several 
gentlemen in court knew, nor had 
he even read a brief on the subject, 
till after the trial, when he found 
that a very great error had crept 
mto it, in respect to the evidence of 
his servants, as to the dress of the 
stranger who called at his lordship’s 
house in his absence. They were re. 
presented as admitting that he was 
dressed in ared coat, whereas all 
they had stated was, that he aps 
peared to be a military officer, to 
which character they as a matter 
of course attached the idea of ared 
coat, though it might equally well 
have been green. 

Here the matter dropped, and 
his lordship, of course, took nothing 
by his motion. 


WILLET AND ANOTHER V. DRURY, 


16. This action was brought by the 
plaintiffs, who are masters of a re- 
spectable school at Loughborough 
House, against the defendant, to 
recover money due to them for the 
education of her son for half a year. 
The defendant pleaded coverture. 
—Mr. Scarlett, for the defendant, 
stated, that she was a native of 
America, and related to the cele- 
brated Dr. Franklin, by whom she 
wzs taken, when a child, to France, 
where she was educated, and re 
ceived the estate and title of La 
Regue from the late untortunate 
queen Antoinette ; — that she is 
now the wife ot vice-admiral Tho- 
mas Drury; and that he should 
produce the certificate of the mar~ 
riage, the clergyman who ma 
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shem, the certificate of the baptism 
of their son (lord Brownlow spon- 
cor), a let ter from the rev. Mr. 


Drury, admiral Drury’s father, ad- 
ett to the defendant as his 
ohrer, iull of affectionate ex- 
nressions, and strongly advising se- 
and the deed ot separa- 


it Was eX aressly 


4 


paration ; 
tion itse.7, m Wate 


soreed that the father shou Ad pr rvide 


for the education of the children. 
The coverture being proved by 
on evidence of the clergyman, the 
_ Mr. Rees, rector of Ain; ston, 
i. maica, and by the relatives ‘of the 
family, the plainuffs consented to 


be non-suited. - 
June 20. 

Mr. Gurney moved for the judge- 
ment of the court on the defendants 
in the case of lord Cochrane and 
others. — They were accordingly 
— on, when Random de Beren- 

, lord Cochrane, R. Gathorne 
Be itt, John Peter Holloway, Ralph 
Sandom,and Henry Lyte, appeared 
to their names; and the hon. An- 
drew Cochrane Johnstone and Alex- 
ander M‘Rae failed to appear. 

Mr. serjeant Be st, on the part of 
R. G, Butt, having urged various 
legal objections to the conviction, 
all of which were overruled by the 


! 
yudges,— 


Lord rors addressed the 
court: he said, “ It has been my 
very great misiortune to be appa- 
rently implic: ited in the guilt of 
others with whom I never had any 
connection, except in transactions, 
so far as I was apprized of them, 
entirely blameless. I had met Mr. 
De Berenger in public company, 
but was on no terms of intimacy 
with him. With Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone Tf had the intercourse na- 
tural between such relatives. Mr. 
Butt had voluntarily offered, with- 
out any reward, to carry on stock 
transactions, i in which thousands as 
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well as myself were enraged, in 
the face of day, without the smallest 
imputation of any thing 1 incorrect. 
The other four defendants were 
wholly unknown to me, nor have I 
ever, directly or indirectly, held any 
communication with them. Of Mr, 
De Ber enge r’s concern in the fraud 
{ have no intormation, except such 
as arises out of the late trial, With 
revard to Mr. Johnstone and M>. 
Bart, IT am willme to hope thit 
they are guililess. They repeatedly 
protested to me their innocence. 
They did not dare to communicate 
any such plan to me, if such was 
projected by them, or either of 
them. Be they guilty, then, or be 
they, one or both, erroneously cone 
victed, L havYonly to lament that, 
without the most remote suspition 
of their proceedings, if they oT Cle 
ther of them were concerned in 
the frand, I have, through my 
blameless intercourse with them, 
been subjected to imputations which 
might, with ¢ qual justice, have been 
cast Upon any man who now hears 
me. Circumstanced as I am,1 must 
keep myself unconnected with those 
whose innocence cannot be so clear 
to me as my own, sWell had it been 
for me if [ had made this distinction 
sooner. I do.not stand here tocom- 
mend myseli—unhapp‘ly, I must 
seek only for exculpation; but I can- 
not exist under the load of dishonour 
which even an unjust judgement 
has flung upon me.—My life has 
been too often in jeopardy to make 
me think much about it; but my 
honour was never yet breathed 
upon; and I now hvld my exist- 
ence only in the determina‘ion to 
remove an imputation as ground- 
less as it is intolerable.’’—His lord- 
ship then proceeded to comment on 
the evidence: he explained the cir- 
cumstance’ of his leaving King’s 
tin-shop, ov account of the expecta. 
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tion of hearing an accou t from his 
brother, who was ill in Spain. He 
urged the improbability of his d's- 
closing the name cf De Berenger, 
if he had been an accomplice, since 
this was to afford the only clue for 
detecting the transaction. As tothe 
difference of swearing respecting 
De Berenger’s coat, it was possible 
that he might have changed his 
coat in his way to Green-street, and 
also have taken off his stars and 
other insignia: his having with hin 
a portmanteau impli dat least a 
possibility of his having so acted. 
De Berenger might be afraid to 
appear betore him in his assumed 
dress, as he was afterwards unwill- 
ing to go to lord Yarmouth in his 
real unitorin, because such a ctr- 
cumstance would be exceedingly 
unusual. —He concluded by saying, 
that he had often had an opportu. 
nity of showing his character: this 
was the first time, thank God, that 
it had been called in question ; and 
he hoped that, if not now, he should 
speedily be cleared from all guilt 
in the estimation of the publi 
He then put in his affidavits. The 
first was one of his own making, in 
which he re-stated that the asser- 
tions in his former afhdavit were 
true, and urged that his trial had 
been materially detective from the 
absence of an important witness, 
who was compelled to go to sea, 
and also by the lateness of the 
hour at which his counsel, fatigued 
and exhausted, were called upon 
for the defence.—He next offered 
an afiidavit of his servant Thomas 
Dewman; but lord Ellenborough 
observed, that it could not be heard; 
that the deponent had been a wit- 
ness on the trial, and had then an 
opportunity of saying all that was 
necessary. Lord Cochrane then 


put im the affidavits of some persons 
who were on the trial, but not 
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heard. Mr. justice Le Blanc gaid 


it was clear that the afhdavits of 


pers its ‘) t ated could a be 
h rd, r afh Avi ‘ ft e hon 
Wiliam Erskine Coch-a > was 


then read: it stated that the depo. 
nent had been dangerously jl] in 
January and February las:. To this 
was added the certificate of the 
geon.— Lord Ellenborongh said, 
that his lordship should have beeq 
prepared to verify when he r- ceived 
these documents 


Mr. Butt was then called upon, 
and expressed a wis) fora new trial, 


confident that, whatever mighe 
r thx uit ew! the othe persons, he 
should then receive a separate ace 
quit t i}, 

Mr, Park put in an aflidevis for 
De Berenger, in which the deponent 
state d, that he had served a coun. 
try for many yeurs as a volunteer 
without reward , that his father 
was an American loyalis:, and had 
spent a patrimonial fortune in the 
service of this cou try; thathe had 
suffered much by his imprisonment 
under the alien act, which had pre. 
veated him from proper comm bt 
cation ‘with his advisers. 

Mr. serjeant Pell spoke in behalf 
of Holloway, Lyte, and Sandom. 
He maintained that the plots were 
connected by no direct proof, but 
only by some striking comcidences. 
Two of his clients had made some 
atonement by a voluntary confes- 
sion ; and the third, Sandom, had 
instructed him on the trial not to 
deny his guilt. He hoped that 
this would operate to an apportion 
ment of punishment nt so heavyas 
those might be thought to deserve 
who had made no confession. 

Mr. Gurney replied. He sud 
that observations had been made on 
the mixed rank of the defendants 
It was true that conspiracy, 

“ misery, acquaints a man 
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He was will- 
concede that the 
and Lyte was 


hear ; 
i bY their contri- 


not sav so of 


r was a step 
the hired 
also at. 
ereby he 
reen himself and 
his compantons. His learned friend 
(Mr. serjeant Bes: ) had, in his ad- 
dress to the jury, eloquently in sisted 
en the hivh character and services 
ef lord Cochrane. “TN hey had indeed 
been most meritorious, but they had 
heen h hly rev arded : his rank i ih 
he navy had been advanced ; | 
2 honoured with a great 
rson I miction from his SOVE- 
reion, and he was elected member 
for the great city of Westminster; 
—a situation which, while it autho. 
rdship to be attentive io 
others, made itdoubly 
important that he should be as vi- 
gilant as to his own. What return 
had he made for these | , 
3 ud, backed by fal 
ioral perjury. hii 
pope Ayr’ i not y yuthitul 
sion; it did not spring from exces- 
ave genero ra. or an over-ardent 
Spir it, It w 1 cold cale lating 
crime, mixed up W ith meditated 
meanness. ‘Lhe prosecutors in this 
arduous bus:ness had looked oniy 
for justice, and that they fvould 
fiad it at the hands of the court 
The court deliberated, and then 
ordered the defendai ‘sto be brought 
Up lo-Moriow Morning. 
Lucsday, June 21. 
The defendants being before the 
court, Mr. justice Le Blanc “ad- 
dressed them in a speech of great 
length, in which he comme nted on 
the. charge, the evidence, ou the 
defence made. Turning towards 
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lord Cochrane, he observed that it 
was with pain he noticed amon 
the defendants a person whose high 
rank, education, attainments, birth, 
and the honourable distinctions 
which had been bestowed upon 
him by his sovereign and bya grate- 
tul people, for honourable and he- 
roic deeds pertormed, should be 
linked with a banditti of depreda- 
tors of the worst and foulest kind. 
But inasmuch as he did possess 
those distinctions and this elevation 
in society, so much the more was he 
criminal in p- irticipating with those 
guilty oifenders ina crime, which 
in its progress was denoted by every 
dispracetul act, and in its perpetra- 
tion by every unseemly character- 
istic. It was tainted with mean- 
ness, mendacity, and avarice ; and 
with three of the adventurers had 
not even the palliative of poverty as 
an apology for the sin. Respecting 
them, therefore, the court, in its 
equal distribution of justice, was 
bound to show them and the world, 
that as they sought to gratify their 
passion of avarice by conspiracy, 
and as.conspiracy was held in the 
eye of the law of an infamous na- 
ture, so they must award such a 
punishment as would convey infamy 
with it. Some oftenders (and it 
frequently happens) when brought 
up for j udgement had the plea of 
sudden gust of passion to move 
therm to the commission of crime; 
but here there was no such thing. 
A plot, long devised, much rami- 
hed, chiang many actors, put 
into effect with unusual cunning 
and artifice, marked from its com- 
mencement, through its progress, 
and to its completion, with syste- 
matic fraud, was the picture only 
which could be given of it. Asa 
punishment, therefore, for a con- 
spiracy so ey and so exte-s 
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sive, he was directed to pronounce 
the following judgement : 

That you sir Thomas Co- 
chrane, commonly called lord Co- 
chrane, and you Richard Gathorne 
Butt, do pay to the king a fine of 
5001. —Tt vat you sir Thomas Co. 
chrane, kK, G. Burt, and John Pe- 
ter Holl way, Ralph Sandom, 
Hen. Lyte, and C, R, De Berenger, 
be severally imprisoned twelve ca- 
lendar mouths in the custody of 
the marshal of the Marshalsea ; and 
that you sir T. Cochrane, R. G. 
Butt,and J. P, Holloway, be further 
imprisoned till your respective fines 
be paid,—And further, that during 

the pe riod of imp misonment me n- 
tioned, that you sir Thomas Co- 
chrane, you R. G, Butt, and you 
C. R. De Berenger, do stand one 
hour in and upon the pillory before 
the Roy al Exchange.” 

The prisoners were immediately 
conveyed away (amid warm ex- 
pre ssions of the rf. ublic sympa atl y 
towards lord Cochrane ) hy a strong 
escort of otlicers to the King’s 
Bench prison, 


JULY. 


ADMIRALTY SESSIONS, 

1, An admiralty sessions was 
held on Friday, at the Old Bailey, 
when M. Neville Sinot, captain of a 
transport, was indicted for the wil- 
ful murder of Charles Freeman, a 
Jad, It appeared by the testimony 
of three witnesses, that the vessel 
was bicwn out of Bermuda before 

she hod got her stock of provisions, 
and the crew were on short allow. 
ance, A week after the vessel was 
at sea the deceased, who was an 
American, was accused by the cap- 
tain of stea'ing provisions; and al- 
though he denied it, he was tied to 
the water-cask and flogged, receiv- 
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ine from three to five dozen lashes 
— oo sews os o~ are than a 
o£ course of 
halkanhour J At Intervals t? 1€ Cap. 
tai, who flogged, rubbed the sore 
part witht v vinegar : ind rum, The de. 
ceased was then sent ak it, and alter. 
w ard S Cf nfine d. TY] he e prisoner next 
gave the deceased ablow with: acrow 
bat » and knocked him down, These 
crucliies were continued by again 
confini ng the ceceased to a sort of 
gallow Sy “when he struck hi mm again 
with the erow bar. A dead.) light 
was ordered to be brought, and the 
deceased asked of the crew if they 
did not tisk the prisoner would 
kill him.— r he boy was next lashed 
down to some spars on the deck, 
for twelve hours, and aiter that put 
again into confinement in the fore. 
castle, with his a:ms pinioned, On 
passing the Newfoundland bank 
the deceased was fastened in the 
rigging for several hours, from 
twelve at night ; it was at this time 
cold and hazy weather. The boy 
was corftinually fogged, and on one 
occasion he complained of being 
chilly, and asked for cold water, 
‘he prisoner repeated his cruelties 
by striking the boy with a hand- 
spike, and subjecting him to every 
punishment until he died. There 
Was no surgeon on board, nor did 
any one examine the body of the 
deceased.—The boatswain did net 
go sorfar, with respect to the cruele 
ties of the prisoner; and under all 
the circumstances of cold and limit 
ed diet, there was no proof that the 
deceused had died by the cruelues 
inflicted upon him.—der quitied ! 


FRANCE. 


The Moniteur of the 13th alt, 
contained a long report upon 
state of the kingdom, presented by 


order of the king to the chamber of 
deputies, 
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It was read by the abbe 
‘ou, minister of the in- 
upies 11 columns of the 
and draws a deplorable 
state of France. The 
rigan abstr act of it 
‘make ‘stv, ON assumine the 
f ge ernment, was desirous 
sake known to his people the 
‘x. which he found [rance. 
ise of the misfortunes which 
broke d down our country has dis: Ap- 
eared; but its effects remain ; and 
long time further, under a 
y to reparation, France will suf- 
vd r the wounds inflicted by a 
umentavhich gave itself up to 
i 1s! ness ot destruction. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the nation 
should be informed of the extent 
and the cause of its misfortunes, in 
order to be able to seta due value 
upon, and to second, the cares which 
re to sooth and retrieve them, 
enlightened upon the extent 
ture of the mischief, it will iz 
required only to partici- 
pate in the labours and exertions of 
the king, to re-est: .. lish what has 
been destroyed not by him, to heal 
wounds not ini at by him, and to 
repair wrongs to which he is a 
stranger.— War, without doubt, has 
been the principal cause of the il!s 
of France. History presented not 
any example of 4 great nation in- 
cessantly precipitated arainst jts 
wil ito enterprises coastantly in- 
creasing in hazard and distress, 
The world has now seen, with as- 
tonishment mingled with terror, a 
civilized peo; le compelled to ex- 
change its hay ppiness and repose for 
the w a ving life of barbarous 
hordes; the ties of families have 
been broken ; ; fathers have grown 
old far from their children ; and 
children have been hurried off to 
die 400 lea; gues fron: their fathers, 


ment which will devote itself 


No hope of return soothed this 
frightful separation; habit had 
caused it to be regarded as eternal ; 
and the peasants of Brittany, after 
conducting their sons to the place 
of separation, have been seen to re- 
turn to their churches to put up for 
them by anticipation the prayers for 
the dead ! 

[t is impossible to estimate the 
horrible consumption of men by the 
late government; fatigue and sick- 
ness carried off as many as battle; 
the enterprises were so vast and so 
rapid, that every thing was sacri- 
ficed to the desire of ensuring suc. 
cess; there was no regularity in 
the service of the hospitals—none in 
providing subsistence on the march. 
es ; the brave soldiers whose valour 
constituted the glory of France, and 
who gave incessantly new proofs of 
their energy and patience, sustain- 
ing the n gional honour with so 
much brilliancy, saw themselves 
deserted amidst their sufferings, and 
abandoned, without resource, to 
calamities which they were unable 
to support.—The rouodness of the 
French was insufficient to supply 
this cruel negligence ; and levies of 
men, which, under other circum- 
stances would have formed great 
armies, disappeared in this manner 
without takirtg part in any engage- 
ment. Hence arose the necessity of 
multiplying levies withont number, 
to replace incessantly by new ar- 
mies the almost total aamhilation of 
the armies preceding. The amount 
of the calls ordered since the end of 
the Russian campaign is frightful— 
Ith Jauuary, 151%. .... 350,000 

Sd aera ope ot 4 10,000 
hon 7 .§ 

Ist bat or ot nee £0 090 

guards. 

Guards for the coasts . 90,000 
2tth August.—Army of 9 


Spain 7 ee ¢ “A o§ 50,000 
9th 
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Portrnately, these la t c's . 
tt al J t hye 1] 1, Tl 


this simple statement of the requi 

s ) » € T d qr ‘ ] } " 1) 

during an mierval of from Itto 15 
e’% 

months, suflices to vive an idea of 


losses of the nation must 


been during the hist “2 years. 


what the 
hare 
Many causes contributed, however, 
Aa repair these losses 
ment of the 

By the division of the great 


PrOopercres, the Cg ial tse 


; tie improve. 


condition of the coun- 


tr 
Les 
t 
rm 
n rtu it was by means 
©. the. infinence of these causes, and 
by exaggerating their success, that 
etlorts wer made to hi from the 
nation he extent of Ns sicrifices, 
Tke ereater the number of men 
that were snatched away from 
Irence, the more studiously was 
it endeavoured to prove that she 
courted this frichtful destruction. 
But, even if the accounts placed 
wider view had been correct, the 
esult would have been, that 
births should cause 
egarded 


enly r 
ihe number of 
thenum ber of de aths te be 
with indifference! But another ar- 
guMent was, to p unt out im the co 

script on itselfa source of incre asing 
populate an impure source 
which mtr S desal disorder and im- 








(Taly, 


concluded 


rriagres 


: ‘crottation and imprudence, 
Hience a multitude of unfortunate 
try) . f icc 1) i 

» of ri ul us Or indecent 
th Wer orders of t! people, soon 
| rr) weary ol At ii they had 


mmnbbeaced anie te: clislens dhiane 
‘ ra ud onty to sheite themselves 
from the consciiption, threw them. 
s once more in the w ay of the 
dangers they had sought to avoid 
a gl ices - 
fered themselves as substi. 
tucesy to escape miserv which they 
had not foreseen, OF LO break ties sg 
ill asserted. 

How could t] ey, hes: les, over. 
ke ok the refectto » that though, 
int plying these deplorable 
ces, the conscription should 
creased the num 


have ii ber of births, 
it took annually away from France 
a great number of those full-grown 


men, who constitute the real strength 
of a nation? The facts prove clearly 
ihe truth of so natural a conse 
guence. The population under the 
ave of 20 years feti off, but increased - 
above thatage. ‘Thus, while the 
fovernment attac ked the sources of 
the national pr y, it displayed 
incessantly in pompous array those 


sper 
nts of resource that maintain 
ed a struegle against its —a 
measures it studis ed to conceal 

evil which it did, under the pen 
not of ts production, which was 
yet ou Master of a coun 
try where long labours had amassed 
great treasures, where civilization 
had made the happiest progress 
where industry and commerce 

for the 60 previous years made 2 
wonderful spring ; it ‘seized all the 
fruits of the industry of so many 
gener: itions, and of the experience 
of so many ages, at one time to 
promote its lamentable designs, 
and at another to cover the ‘sad 
waste of its influence. The sim 
pie account of the present “a 
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1atcliy eX- 
tne 
estroye 


ked, 


LiliUad, 


rom itseli 


acT cult re 

ana the breeding 

of late years been 

od The proprietors 

rds have sullered dread- 
wever, under the contimen- 


j 1 the 


st ecessiul se. 

; } . } 

yeed of horses, null the fates 
Isi2 and 1si 9 WAS AiSO CX 
ent, and atlorded a numerous 
y.-< The loss n afew months, 
amounted to 250,000 


aced al ai © Xx] ense 


‘Lhe stock 
v t course, exhauste ivery 
wa ost the government ai 
rate of to 400 tranct—ab 
90). ,. 

The n mines in France have very 
sensi! ly increased, Our terriory 
now presents 475 mines of every 

ut kind now working, which 

y 17,000 workmen, and pro- 

to France a raw mateial 
vaiue of 26,500,000 trancs, 

and te the state a revenue of 
251,000 frances. ‘This revenue has 
been applied to the payment of the 
administration of the mines. But 
this particular fund, which on the 
ist of Jan last amounted to 700,000 
francs, has been employed by the 
ROvernment in detraying the ex- 
penses of the war. Yec in the midst 
ef these continual vexations, this 
ehangezble and tyrannical legisla- 


tion, our fields have been cultiva- 
ted, our mines worked, and our 
flocks even preserved and ameli- 
orated. Ceitainiy nothing more 
evidently proves the industry of 
our nation, and its happy dispoe 
sition for the first of all the arts, 
than the progress of its agricul- 
ture under an oppressive govern 
ment. 

Our cotton manufactures are 
stated to employ 400,000 persons, 
and a capital of 100 milltons.— 
Those of Rouen have already coa- 
siderably revived. ‘The linen mae 
nufactures of Laval ana Bretagne 
suffered much by the war with 
Spain, where they found thew prin- 

val market. ‘Those of silk exe 
per need the same fate. Their 
produce also passed throngh Spaia 
to America and the colonies: but 
that channel was soon closed ; Italy 
alone remained for them. - But 
what may we not hope to gain by 
the renewal of our communications 
with all Europe? 

In 1757 the manufactures at 
Ly ns kept at work 15,000 looms ; 
during the late war that number 
was reduced to 8000; but Lyons 
has already received considerable 
orders, and promises to regain its 
former prosperity. . The manufac- 
tures of woollens, leather, &c. suf. 
tered in an equal degree from the 
fatal influence of the continental 
syouem, the absurdity of which they 
strikingly evinced. 

Commerce, subject as it was to 
the caprices of government, and 
shackled in all its proceedings, suf- 
fered immense losses ; and the sy- 
stem of licenses ruined and discou- 
ra,ed a great number of merchants, 
by raising hopes that were destroyed 
in a moment by the will which had 
fostered them. A long peace and 
stable and liberal laws can alone 
inspire mercantile men with suffie 
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cient confidence to embark without 
apprehension in their useful pur- 
Suits. 

The pudtic exchequer suTered in 
an equal devree, and it was dificult 
to meet the expenditure in spite of 
the contributions. The budget of 
the minister of the interior for 1812 
amounted to 150 miilions, and in 
1815 to 140 millions, of which the 
exchequer never contributed more 
than from 58 to 60 millions, the 
surplus being raised by special du- 
ties and imposts, 

The public works have produced 
some movements of real utility ; but 
most of them originated solely in 
vain ostentation. The reads were 
neglected, and the sums destined 
for their repair diverted to other 
purposes. The canals are in a bet- 
ter state, but the works far from 
finished. That of Burgundy, which 
has already cost 12 millions, will 
require five more; and thut of the 
uraq, undertaken on too expensive 
a scale, will yet want at least 13 
ynillions. ‘he works for the em- 
bellishment of the capital, though 
of a less usetul description, will not 
be abandoned ; the total expense of 
them is estimated at 53,500,000 
francs, and more than 24 millions 
have already been laid out on them, 
All these objects fall under the su- 
perintendance of the minister of the 
interior, the arrears of whose depart- 
ment are not yet ascertained, but 
are computed at from 40 to 50 mil- 
lions. 

As to the department of the 
minister at war, it exhibits, expecial- 
ly for the last three campaigns, a 
realchaos, On the Ist of May last, 
the land forces of France amount- 
ed to 520,000 men, exclusively of 

79,597 retired, or on half-pay, and 
160,000 prisoners returning from 
foreign countries, The war of 1812 
and 1813 destroyed, in artillery and 
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ammunition, a capital of 259 mil. 
lions; and the fortified places in the 
countries ceded by France had 
since 1804, cost her 115 million 
The expenditure of this den: oats 
he expendi s department 
would amount, according to # 
scale of last year, to 74) millions 
‘he navy has for 14 years been 
weakened by the very means which 
have been used to give it the 
pearance of strength. The govern. 
ment considered our seamen ag 
merely recruits for the land forces 
—a system which has led to the 
annihilation of the population of 
our coasts, and the complete ex. 
haustion-of our arsenals. The re. 
monstrances of the most enlighten. 
ed men, and of the most experi. 
enced mariners, and the evidence of 
facts, were incapable of checking 
those foolish enterprises, those vio 
lent measures which belonged to 
a plan of domination oppressive 
in all its parts. “Thus in 180¢ 
the projected invasion of England 
was pompously apnounced. Ports 
which had never yet been en 
tered except by fishiug-boats and 
packets, were immediately convert. 
ed into vast maritime arsenals; im. 
mense works were commenced ona 
beach which the winds and tides 
were incessantly covering with 
sand; forts, batteries, magazines, 
workshops, were erected; thousands 
of ships were built and bought up 
on all the coasts of the ocean, and 
in the interior of the rivers, without 
considering how they should got 
the place of rendezvous; Paris it 
self saw a dock-yard formed within 
its walls; and the most valuable 
materials were employed in the 
construction of these vessels, which 
were not even fit for their destin 
tion. 
And what now remains of all 
these armaments? The wrecks 


some of the vessels, and accounts, 
which 
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hich prove that for the successive 
creation and destruction ot this 
monstrous and useless flotilla, up- 
wards of 150 millions have been 
sacrificed since 1803. All our ar- 
ls are completely dilapidated — 

the immense naval stores collected 
by Louis XVI. are squandered— 
' during the last 15 years France 
st, in ill-judged expeditions, 

s of the line, 82 frigates, 76 

es, and 62 transports and 
ts, which could not be replaced 
an expense of 200 millions. As 
he arsenals were neglected, so the 
ships also were stripped of real sta- 
men, whose places were supplied 
with conseripts, while they them- 
selves received the organization of 
regimerts of the line, and lost in 
camps their professional habits and 
attachments. 

In respect to the finances, it re- 
sults from the statement given in 
this speech, that the improvidence 
of the late ruler of France has pro- 
duced, during the last I years, a 
deheit of 1,645,409,000 irancs. 

Public morals have been neglect- 
ed; the best institutions have been 
corrupted; every bad passion has 
been stimulated; and there is a 
general selfishness and egotism. 

Such is the dark and gioomy pic- 
ture drawn by the minister of the 
interior, 

The king has sent the project of 
a law to both chambers of parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of regulating 
the freedom of the press.—The 
censorship is to be again establish- 
ed; and no work idea a license 
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from this tribunal can be published, 
unless it contains upwards of 30 
slieets. 

The maintenance of the legion of 
honour, repeatedly guarantied, has 
been adopted by the sovereign, in 
an ordonnance that appears in the 


Moniteur of the 20th inst. 
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tachment has been created in its 
favour, which the sovereign find- 
ing it difficult to eradicate seems 
determined to appropriate. ‘This, 
at least, fppears to us to be the 
motive for a high eulogy pro- 
nounced upon it in the preamble to 
the ordonnance. 

The articles declare the reigning 
sovereign, chief and grand master 
of the order ; preserve the preroga- 
tives of its members, except the 
right of making part of the electoral 
colleges—regulate the decorations, 
which are to bear the head of Hen- 
ry LV. with the motto “ Honour 
and our country.”—A second or- 
donnance permits the decorations of 
the order of re-union and that of 
the iron crown to be worn; but 
abolishes those of Westphalia and 
of Spain. 

A grand funeral service has been 
performed at Paris, in commemora- 
tion of generals Pichegru, Moreau, 
Georges, and others, who lost their 
lives trom attachment to the Bour- 
bons during the usurpation of Bo- 
naparte. 

Louis XVIII. has issued a long 
ordonnance regulating thenaval ser- | 
vice, and limiting the officers to 10 
vice-admirals, 20 rear-admirals, 100 
capitaines de vaisseau, (40 of the 
first class and 60 of the second class) 
100 capitaines de frégate, 400 lieu- 
tenants, and 50Vensigns. The an- 
nual pay of each rank is, vice-ad- 
miral, 12000 frances ; rear-admiral, 
$000; capitaine de vaisseau, Ist 
class, 4000; second class, 3600; 
capitaine de frégate, 2500; licute- 
nant, 1600; ensign, 1200. 

Louis Bonaparte has published 
in the Gazette of Arau, a letter of 
the 18th ult. in which he formally 
renounces, for himself and his fa- 
mily, all right to the property as- 
ssigned to him by the convention of 
last April at Fontainbleau ; as well 

as 
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as an estate given him in 1810 as 
an indemnity for the crown of 
Holland. ‘lhe former ts 200,000 
francs a year(about SOOO). sterling). 

The king of France has permit 
ted the free exportation from his 
kingdom of gold and silver, coined 
and uncoined; subject merely to 
eertain slight custom-house regu- 
kations. ‘The preamble to the de- 
eree is worthy attention :—“* We 
have ascertained,” says his majesty, 
« that all the prohibitions of the ex- 
portation of gold and silver are of 
mo avail in preventing it, and have 
ao other effect than that of fetter- 
mg commerce, and hindering the 
entrunce or transit of the said arti- 
éles ; so that such prohibitions, far 
trom increasing the quantity of gold 
and silver, tend, on the contrary, to 
make them disapnear, and diminish 
their quantity,” &e. 

HOLLAND. 

The prince sovereign of the Uni- 
ted Netherlands issued a decree on 
the 16th ult. not only prohibiting 
all vessels of that country from 
trading to Africa for slaves; but 
forbidding the Dutch ports and fac- 
tories on the African coast to give 
protection to any vessels engaged 
m that trade. 

The emperor of Russia arrived 
at the Hague on the 2d inst.—In 
his progress hither, his majesty 
viewed the city and fortificaiions of 
Antwerp, the house at Sandam 
where his illustrious ancestor Peter 
the Great formerly dwelt, and the 
dock wherein he engazed himself 
as a shipwright. ‘The emperor 
passed through Nimeguen on the 
Sth, on his road to Germany. 


SWITZERLAND, 


the country which has the great- 
est reason to be pleased with the 
late chang ¢s on the continent ,is the 


. 


most dissatisfied: the cradle of }. 
berty, reduced to slavery under 
Bonaparte; its restoration to Indes 
pends ce appears now to be only 
the signal for domestic dissentions, 
Argovia retliises to return to the 
dominion of Berne ; and troops are 
already collected on the frontiers of 
that district, between which and the 
canton of Berne hostilities are ap- 
prehended. 


SPAIN. 


The accounts from Spain repre. 
sent Ferdinand VII. as pursuing a 
narrow and illiberal system of poli. 
cy. By a decree of the 17th Jane 
he had re-established the old law 
which required cadets in every 
branch of the military service to er. 
hibit proots of nobility. The army, 
which was exempted by the Cortes 
from this unequalled restriction, is 
not likely to receive his majesty’s 
enlightened decree with much satis 
faction. Much dissatisfaction being 
expressed at Cadiz at the revival of 
the inquisition, his majesty had or. 
dered the governor, Villavicienza, 
to levy a contribution of three mil 
lions of dollars upon the inhabitants 
to pay the tro pS. 

As the South American provinces 
advance in their rebellion, the king 
has sagaciously thought fit tore 
establish the council ot the Indies 
“ in ail its ancient functions,” He 
has also restored the /o/y inquisition, 
and reinstated with honour te 
intemperate nuncio of the Pope, 
Meanwhile, the flame of disaffection 
which raged in Navarre has spread 
into the kinedom of Leon ; andthe 
fields of Salamanca, which witnessed 
the glorious defeat of the legionset 
tyranny, unwillingly behold the per 
secution of the patriots. 
numbers of the soldiers, and part 
cularly of the Guerillas,*have de 
serted ; and the king has been forced 
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n*‘itarv commissions 


as equally injurious 
and the revenue 


out between the Po; 
The commander of 
} Troops belonging to the latter, 
. . ° ' 
eecupying Ancona, having ordered 
certain persons to be tried betore a 


. 


special commission, for circulating 


seditious and malignant rumours, 
the Pope has protested against it ; 
he declares the Marche of Ancona 
to belong to him; and that those 
who disturb these provinces by fo- 
reign armies, and commit ravages, 
or exercise an illegitimate authority 
therein, are real seditious and mailig- 
nant persons. 

Every ecclesiastic who favoured 
the atrocious usurpation of Bona- 
parte has been dismissed from his 
preferments by the Pope. 

The Milan papers, under the 
head of Porto-Ferrajo, June 10, 
state, that Napoleon has taken pos- 
session of several inhabited isles, 
dependencies of Elba, and has con- 
cluded treaties of commerce with 
other isles in the neighbourhood, 
and with the Barbary powers. The 
new money put in circulation bears 
en one side the head of Bonaparte, 
and on the other the following in- 
scription, which appears etme te : 
—Napoleon I, Imperator atque Rex 
wicumque felix. Isola d’Elba, 1814. 

Count Stahremberg, governor of 
F lorence, has stopped 100 chests 
killed with plate and other valuables, 
which were on the point of being 


carried away for madame Elira 

Baceiochi ( Bonaparte’s sister), and 

which had been stripped partlyirom 

the state and parily from individuals. 
GERMANY, 

The Vienna Court Gazette has 
announced, that the congress at 
Vienna will not assemble till the ist 
vf. October. 

M. Talleyrand, prince o? Bene- 
vento, ts said to be appointed to at- 
tend the congress at Vienna oa the 
part of his Christian majesty. 

The emperor has named the 
prince regent of England com- 
mandant of a regiment of hussars, 
which will bear hts name. 

The prinee of Schwartzenberg is 
appointed preside nt ot the Auliec 
council of war. 


ASIA, 


The Calcutta Gazette Extraordi- 
nary, of the 18th December, has 
an official account of the military 
operations of a detachment of troops 
under lieur.-col. Adam, who had 
taken the field in the Rewash di- 
strict, to chastise a wanton and un- 
provoked attack of Surnaid Sing, a 
partisan chief of the Kao rajah 
‘The operation was successful, ‘I'he 
ghurree of Entouree, a strong fort- 
ress in which the enemy had takea 
retuge, was taken by storm, the 
garrison put to the sword, and Sur- 
naid Sing himself killed. Peace 
was in consequence restored. ‘Lhe 
troops were to return to Suthence ; 
and the Rao rajah, who was orig 
nally the aggressor, had made due 
concessions, and agreed to pay te 
the India company all the expenses 
of the armament. 


THANKSGIVING AT ST. PAUL’S. 


7. Thursday being the day ap- 
pointed for returaing thanks to the 
Almighty 
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Almiclity for the restoration of the 
blessings of peace, it was chserved 
in the manner usual on such occa- 
sions.—The two houses of parlia- 
ment met early to attend the proces- 
sion.—At an early hour, the troops 
appointed to preserve order in the 
avenues leading to the cathedral 
church of St. Paul proceeded from 
their respective parades, and took 
those stations which had been previ- 
ously appointed by the adjutant-sre- 
neral ; and soon after eight o’clock 
the streets leading from St. Paul’s to 
Carlion-house, which had been co- 
vered with a thick coat of gravel, 
were lined with infantry, and para- 
ded by detachments of volunteer 
cavalry and light horse.—A detach- 
ment of light draroons were divided 
into patroles,and kept moving back- 
wards and forwards, from one end 
of the line to the other, to preserve 
order, and assist the peace officers in 
the execution of their duty.—Lieu- 
tenant-ceneral sir Charles Green 
commanded the troops on this me- 
morable occasion. 

So early aS ¢ ioht oe lock, lines of 
carriages proceeded along Pall-mall 
and the Strand, with peeresses and 
other Jadies of rank, to St. Paul's. 
—The foreign ambassadors, in a 
train of about twenty carriages, at 
nine o’clock, proceeded by Charing- 
cross, the Strand, and Ludyate-hill, 
to the cathedral ; ther were in their 
state carriages, and in full court 
dresses. The members of the house 
of peers came next, and were fol- 
lowed by the lord chancellor in his 
state carriage. In the line of car- 


riages formivg this part of the pro- 
‘ cession was the gallant Blucher, who 
was loudly cheered. 

Shortly before eleven, the dis- 
charge of 21 guns announced the 
departure of the prifee regent from 
Carlton-house, from whence the pro- 
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cession advanced Mf the followin 
order :— & 
Two horse guards, 
The duke of Gloucester in his state cate 
riage drawn by six horses, 
A party of horse guards, 
The duke of Cambridge in his state Care 
riage and six horses. 
, A party of horse guards. 
The duke of Sussex in his state Carriage 
and six horses. 
A party of horse guards, 
The duke of Kent in his state carriage 
and siz horses. 
A party of horse guards, 
Twe of the Oxford blues. 

The heralds in their official costume, 
Three state carriages, drawn by six horse 
each, containing the household of his 
royal highness the prince regent. 

A detachment of the blues, 
Fourteen royal footmen in state livérie, 
Twelve marshalmen. 
A troop of the horse guards, 
His royal highness the prince regent ip 
his state carriage drawn by eight 
cream-coloured horses. 


His royal highness was accompanied by 


two of his officers of state 


A troop of horse guards followed. 


The dukes of York, Clarence,: 


Sussex, and Gloucester, were in the 
procession. The silver trumpets 
sounded at intervals. After the roy. 
al carriages came two of the heralds, 
in costume, on horseback. In the 
carriage with the regent were the 
duke of Wellington and the duke of 
Montrose. 

- "lhe lord mayor, sheriffs, and 
other city officers, fell into the pro 
cession at Temple-bar. 

Great order was preserved in the 
streets. ‘The windows and hous 
tops were crowded with spectators, 

About twelve o’clock the proces 
sion reached St. Paua’s gates. 
of the nobility, the greet law offi. 
cers, and the members of the house 
of commons, had taken their places 
when the prince regent arrived. Ei 
royal highness was preceded by his 
brothers, the dukes of Cam 
Sussex, Kent, and York, ace 
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his royal highness 
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» streets; Carriagesof 


the richest workmanship, surmount- 


ed by brilliant ornaments; horses 
that pranced and champed the bit, 
as if elated by the honours and 
sprightliness of the scene which they 
parte ok: the tacade of the houses 
almost alive from the myriad’s out- 
stretched neck a und floating hand- 
kerci vet ; the glittermg ot “swonde 
clasuung of arms, sound af trum- 
pets, pealing of bells—all conspired 
to h up n the two senses of sight and 
hearing to their utmost stretch of 
esr 
On its arrival at the great western 
scone of the cathedral, the royal 
procession moved along the nave of 
h, through the sereen. Im- 
mediately on the right hand side of 
the chancel was the seat constructed 
for the no regent and his party. 
It was covered with crimson cloth, 
the cushions of velvet and gold. 
The duke of Wellington was seated 
on the right of his royal highness, 
with the sword of state before him. 
Those, who saw his grace when he 
was last in England perceived that 
six years of incessant labour and 
anxiety had produced some change 
in him.—Over the pew, if so it 
might be called, in which his royal 
7 was seated, was a lofty and 


magnificent canopy, with an eleva- 
ted dome in the centre, the whole of 
crimson bordered with gold.—On 
the right of the regent were seated 
his royal brothers, and the duke of 
Gloucester, by themselves, ina pew 
covered with crimson. ‘The minis- 
ters of state occupied the lower end 
of the chancel; the peers, foreign 
ministers, members of the house of 

commons, &c. &c. filled each side, 
on benches one above another, 

nounting almost to the tops af the 
arches. ; 

The Litany was performed after 
the cathedral manner, Te Deum, &c. 
being chanted. Among the per- 
formers were Bartleman and other 
professional men, After a sermon 
by Dr, Lavy bishop of Chester, the 
splendid cavaleade moved in an in- 
verted order from the cathedral to 
Carlton-house. 

9. This day was given, by the 
corporation of London, a magnifi- 
cent banquet, in compliment to 
tield-marshal the duke of Welling- 
ton. Prior to the dinner, at about 
five o’clock, his grace was presented 
with the freedom of the city in a 
gold box,and with a splendid sword, 
pursuant to the following resoiu- 
trons :=— 

“ That the thanks of this court be 
given to lient.-gen. lord vascount 
Wellington for the consummate 
ability, fortitude, and perseverance 
displayed hy him in the command 
of the allied British and Portuguese 
forces, by which the kingdom ot 
Portugal has been successfully de- 
fended, and the most signal and 
important services rendered to his 
king and country.—RKesolved, That 
the freedom of this city, with a 
sword of the value of two hundred 
guineas, be presented to lord vis- 
count Wellington, in testimony of 
the high sense which this court ene 
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tertainsof his great public services.” 
May 9, 1511. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That 
the thanks of this court be erin en to 
the most noble the marquis of Wel- 
lington, general and commander in 
chief of his majesty’s forces in Spain 
and Portugal, for his magnanimous 
conduct so eminently displayed in 
the several victories obtained by the 
allied army over the French army, 
led on by the most able and distin- 
guished marshals and commanders 
in the French service, and particu- 
larly in the brilliant and decisive 
victory near Salamanca, on the 22d 
day of July last.” Sept. 23, 1812. 

« Resolved, That the freedom of 
this city, voted by the court on the 
Sth day of May, 1811, to be present- 
ed to lord viscount Wellington, in 
testimony of the high sense they 
entertained of his great public ser. 
vices, be presented to the most noble 
the marquis of Wellington, on his 
returnto this country, ina gold box 
of the value of two hundred guineas 
(together with the sword voted on 
the said 9th day of May), by acom- 
mittee of this court, then to be ap- 

inted,’” Oct. 29, 1812. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That 
the thanks of this court be given to 
field-marshal the marquis of Wel- 
lington, knight of the most noble 
order of the garter, for the wisdom 
and energy with which he has con- 
ducted the late operations of the 
allied armies in Spain ; and particu- 
larly for the splendid and decisive 
victory obtained, upon the 21st day 
of June last, near Vittoria, when the 
French army was completely defeat- 
ed, with the loss of all his artillery, 
stores, and baggage. Thiscourt,feel- 
ing its inability to bestow any addi- 
tional testimony of regard adequate 
to the exalted sense it entertains of 
the merits of the marquis of Wel- 
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lington, an unanimously resolve, 
— a bust of his lordship be placed 
in. the comin nscouncil-room of this 
city, in order that the citizens of 
London, when assembled in com. 
mon-council, may ever have re. 
called to their recollection the glo. 
rious deeds of the great military 
hero of their country, when at the 
same time they have in view the 
bust of the immortal Nelson.”— 
July 12, 1813. 

Afier administering the oath of 
2 freeman to his grace, and stating 
the substance of the foregoing reso. 
lutions of the court for presentix 
the freedom of the city m a gold 
box, with a sword, and placing a 
bust of his grace in the common 
council-room of this city ; the cham. 
berlain proceeded, » 

“ Although the subjects of these 
resolutions are confined to the events 
which have recently taken place in 
Europe, the citizens of London can 
never forget the many signal vie- 
tories obtained by your grace, ia 
those regions which have been dig. 
nified by the triumphs of an Alex. 
ander, an Aurengzebe, and a Clive. 
By the exertions of your grace the 
British empire in India has bees 
placed in a state of security which 
promises felicity to millions in that 
country, and an extension of com- 
merce toGreat Britain. —To enume- 
rate the brilliant actions of your 
grace in Europe would require 
more time than the present occa 
sion will permit, and would t 
too much upon your grace’s del 
cacy : but it is a truth which I cam 
not refrain from declaring, tbat du 
ring the war in Spain and Portu 
which terminated in the comp 
emancipation of those kingdoms, & 
more illustrious mstance 1s not Te 
corded in history, of the caution of 
Fabiu:, most happily combined a 
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the celerity of Cesar: and when 
your grace had planted the British 
standard in the heart of the enemy’s 


country, you gave a great example 


to the world of the practicability of 
that lesson which the great Roman 
poet taught his countrymen, 

« Parcere subjectis, ct debellare superbos.’ 


«1 am conscious, my lord, howin- 
adequately l express the sense of my 
fellow-citizens of yourgrace’s merits 
—but they will recollect that where 
[have failed no one has succeed- 
ed—the most eloquent of the British 
senate, and the first authorities im 
the two houses of parliament, have 
confessed themselves unequal to the 
tak. But ample justice will be 
done to your grace by the world at 
large, who will frequently and at- 
tentively peruse with admiration and 
delight ‘those inimitable dispatches, 
which, like the commentaries of 
Cesar, will hand down with honour 
the name of their illustrious author 
to the latest posterity. 

“Your grace has been a chosen 
instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence during war. May you long 
enjoy in peace the love of your coun- 
try and the admiration of mankind ! 
and, in the discharge of that ho- 
nourable office to which his royal 
highness the prince regent has re- 
cently appointed you, may you 
cement and perpetuate union and 
good-will between Great Britain and 
France, so essential to the peace and 
happiness of Europe !” 

The noble duke expressed his 
high sense of the honour conferred 
upon him by the city ; and attributed 
the success of all his enterprises to 
the ability with which he was sup- 
ported by his brother officers, 
and to the valour and discipline of 
his majesty’s forces and those of the 
allies. On receiving the sword, he 
with particular energy declared his 
readiness to employ it in the service 
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of his sovereign and his country, 
should it unfortunately happen that 
the general wish of the nations of 
Europe fora permanentpeace should 
be disappointed, and that he should 
ke again called upon to assist in the 
public cause. 

15. Mr. Sadler and his son this 
day ascended in a balloon from the 
court-yard of Burlington-house, at 
halt past three in the afternoon. As 
the balloon proceeded, the travel- 
lers were distinctly observed, each 
waving a flag which he held in his 
hand. In about eight minutes it 
disappeared. Mr. Sadler has since 
published the following account of 
his voyage: 

“ After the-balloon had cleared 
the east wing of Burlington-house, 
our ascent was slow, and only evi- 
denced by the apparent receding 
of objects; for it was not we who 
seemed to rise, but every thing be- 
neath us to retire, In afew minutes 
we were perpendicular with Lei- 
cester-square, and our prospect was 
at once grand and awful ; the whole 
of London and its magnificent 
buildings lay below us, with its sur- 
rounding fields, canals, and parks; 
the beautiful serpentine form of 
the river, with its rich shipping, 
docks, and bridges. We enjoyed 
this scenery for about 15 minutes, 
and at a quarter before four o’clock 
entered a dense cloud, which com- 
pletely shut us out from all sight of 
the earth: at this time we could 
sensibly perceive the balloon to be 
rising. When we had soared 
through this cloud, my son ob- 
served to me, that, from the varies 
gated colours reflected and refract- 
ed from the multitudinous congres 
gation of vapours around us, and 
the effulgence of differen: iights, he 
could scarcely see to any great di- 
stance, or make any distinct obser- 
vations on the numberless forms 
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around us; although, from the 
shadow of the balloon on the more 
opaque clouds, I could easily discc- 
ver that we had already altered our 
course towards the south-east. From 
the intense cold, and a most violent 
pain in my ears, which I never ex- 
perienced before, our height could 
not be less, in my calculation, than 
five miles. The late right hon, Mr. 
Windham, about thirty years ago, 
indeed experienced a similar attack 
in his ears, though we had not then 
ascended above two miles and a 
half; but from my best observa- 
tions, calculated upon former ex- 
perience, we must have been about 
that height. My son soon after 
found the same effect, though in a 
much slighter degree. 

« By the various currents of air, 
and the renewed motion of the 
machine, I judged we were ap- 
proaching the sea; and requesting 
my son to open the valve, we per- 
ceived pons rapidly descending, 
The clouds were so near the earth, 
that, after lowering for the space of 
a quarter of an aed though we 
distinctly heard the lowing of the 
cattle, we could not discover terra 
firma; but shortly after the clouds 
opened themselves beneath us, and 
displayed the variegated fields and 
the river Thames; and informed 
ws that we had again alteréd our 
direction, and were returning from 
the south-east to the north-west; 
and, sailing over the Lower Hope 
and East Tilbury, we had a distinct 
view of the mouth of the river, 
Sheerness, Margate, Ramsgate, &c. 
with their coasts and shipping ; but 
the clouds collecting and rolling 
over each other, again inclosed us 
in visible invisibility. After again 
descending below the clouds, we 
saw an inviting hay-field at a con- 
siderable distance ; and opening the 
valve again, a suflicient quantity ot 
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gas escaped for us to reach the 
posed spot; and, after throwing 
out the grappling-iron, which im. 
mediately took effect, we came to 
the ground without any unpleasant 
convulsion. We remained quietly 
in the car till all the gas had eva. 
porated, by which time a number 
of spectators reached the place, but 
not before every thing Pad been 
properly secured. Our descent was 
at Great Warley Franks, near Ock. 
enden, Essex, where we were hos 
pitably entertained and accommo. 
dated by Mr. S. Frances, the occu. - 
pier of the land. A chaise bein 
prepared from Bregtwood, on whic 
the whole of the apparatus was 
placed, we returned to Burlington. 
house again about 11 o’clock.” 


16. This day a great concourse 
of people ional Covent Gar. 
den, to witness the election of a re. 
gees for Westminster in par 
tament, in the room of lord Coe. 
chrane expelled. Sir Francis Bur. 
dett concluded an animated speech 
by proposing the re-election of lord 
Cochrane, which was seconded by 
Mr. Sturch. Mr. Wishart and Mr, 
alderman Wood severally address. 
ed the meeting; and the motion 
was carried unanimously. After the 
election the Westminster commit 
tee, accompanied by sir Francis 
and Mr. Jones Burdett, repaired to 
the king’s bench prison, to congra- 
tulate lord Cochrane upon the re- 
sult. 
Committee-room, King-street, Co 
veni-garden, July 16, 1814. 
My lord,—I am directed by the 
committee of electors of Westmin- 
ster, appointed at the general meet- 
ing held in New Palace-yard oa 
Monday the Ith instant, to a 
quaint your lordship, that you were 
this morning nominated as a fit and 
proper person to fill the vacancy . x 


_ 
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the representation ef the city of 
feceminstet im parliament, occa- 
7 by your lordship’ expulsion ; 
and that you were immediately re- 
1, without Opposition, and 
with the most lively expresions of 
univers il approbation.— The com- 
mittee further direct me to convey 
to your lordship their sincere con- 
-ratulations on an event so happily 
wemonstrative of the sense which 
four constituents entertain of the 
accusation which has been brought 
against you, and of the very extra- 
ordinary proceedings by which it 
has been followed up; and fo as- 
sure your lordship, that it affords 
them the highest gratification to 
find that you are able to oppose, to 
the invenomed shalts of malice and 
party spirit, the impenetrable shield 
of conscious innocence.—They re- 
joice to see that the prejudices, oce 
casioned by gross and shameless 
misrepresentation, are fast wearing 
away from the P iblic mind ; and 
trust that the time is near 
wheh your lordship’s character will 
appear as fair and unblemished in 
the view of every individual in the 
British empire, as it now does in 
the eyes of the electors of West- 
minster. 
Samuct Brooks, chairman. 
To lord Cochrane. 


King’s Bench, July 8, 1814, 

Sir, — Amonest all the occur- 
rences of my life, I can call to my 
memory no one which has*pro- 
duced so great a degree of exuita- 
tion m my breast as this, which, 
through a channel I so highly 
esteem, has been communicated 
to me, that, after all the machina- 
tions of corruption (bringing into 
play her choicest agents) have been 
able to effect against me, the citi- 
zens of Westminster have, with 
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unanimous voice, pronounced me 
warthy of continuing to be one of 
their representatives in parliament, 
Merely to be a member of the house 
of commons (as now made up) is 
something too meagre to be a gra- 
tification to me. But when I re- 
flect on that love of country, that 
devotion to freedom, that sound. 
ness of judgement, that unshaken 
adherence t> truth and justice, 
which have invariably marked the 
proceedings of the citizens of West- 
minster ; and when I further reflect, 
that it is of sir Francis Burdett 
whom they have now, for the third 
time, made me the colleague, how 
am I to express, on the one hand, 
my gratitude towards them, and, 
on the other, the contempt which 
h fee! for all the distinetions of birth, 
and for all the wealth and all the de- 
corations which ministers and kings 
have it, under the present system, 
in their power to bestow !—With 
regard to che case, the agitation of 
which has been the cause of this to 
me most gratifying result, I am in 
no apprehension as to the opinions 
and feelings of the world, and espe- 
cially of the people of England ; 
who, though they may be occa- 
sionally misled, are never delibe- 
rately cruel or unjust. Only let it 
be said of me—The Stock exchange 
have accused ;—lord Ellenborough 
has charged for guilty ;—the spe- 
cial jury have found that guilt ;— 


“the court have sentenced to the 


pillory ;—the house of commons 
have expelled ;—and the citizens,of 
Westminster have re-elected. Only 
let this be the record placed against 
my name, and I shall be proud to 
stand in the calendar of criminals 
all the days of my life.—In re- 
questing you, sir, to convey these 
my sentiments to my constituents 
at large, I cannot refrain from beg- 
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ging you and the other gentlemen I am, sir, your most obedient hum. 


of the committee to accept of my ble servant. \ Cochrane 
particular and unfeigned thanks—- |= To Samuel Brookes, esq, 
CIVIL LisT. 


The following accounts, printed by order of the house of commons, 
present a very heavy increase of expenditure in the present Quarter sas 
An account of the charge incurred in the fourth class of his maiesty's 
civil list, in the quarter ending 5th July, 1813; together with an estimate 
of the charye incurred in the same for the quarter ending the 5th July, 
1814, so far as the same can be made up :— 


Quarter e aed Quarter ended 

‘ July 5, 18138. July 5, 1814, 
Department of the lord cham- # s. d, 6. a 
berlain . 2.2... ceeeecee £1,300 18 62 153,599 1 @2 
Lord steward ...-20ccccces 4 25,684 10 10 65,000 0 @ 
Master of the horse ......... L219 14 6 $6,000 0 0 
Master of the robes .......%. 650 0 O 800 0 6 





78,855 310% 255,399 1 @ 
Particulars of the “ estimate of the expenses of the lord chamberlain’s 
department, for the quarter ending July 5, 1814.” 

Lord chamberlain’s office .....20ec ce cceceses &9,6051 17 10 
Wardrobe office. ...... TELTrrCrreTLrerretee ss |. 
pe jsabet eee. osu oe 
Office of works (exclusive of the preparations in the 

parks for fire-works, &c,)—viz. 
Salaries, allowances, and ordinary expenses . 5,900 
Works done at Carlton-house, under the direc- 

tion of James Wyatt, Esq. ... 2.2... 6,900 
Works done at Carlton-house, under the direc- 

tion of J. Nash, esq. including prepara- 

tions for the grand féte ......+.2.2...- 49,100 
Works at St. James’s palace ........2.2.2 1,000 
Ditto at Hampton Court . 1.6.2.2 eee 200 
Ditto at Newmarket ...... hoe wes 400 
Ditto at Record office, Westminster ...... 350 
Dares Gt EE s 6 0-4-0 0-4 @ © 0-0" » tan 120 
Ditto at Brighton . . 2... 2.0 we ee eee eo 3,000 
Ditto on the private roads .......+....- 4,22 
Sundry works, in consequence of the general 
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82,220 0 @ 


£153,599. 1 2 
THE GRAND JuBILEE—OFFICIAL _ ballocn of sufficiently large dimen- 
PROGRAMME, sions to take up two persons in the 

July 30, car affixed to it. It will ascend 

These amusements will begin about five o’clock. Later in the 
with the ascent of a magnificent day a smaller balloon, of 20 feet = 
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diameter, will also ascend, and a 
cop us display ot fire works trom 
it be exhibite d in the higher regions 
' tA é ; 


ef the air. It will then be made to 
od, and, upon its second ascen- 
rother display ot b: thant tire. 
wor! will also take place at a great 
elevation from the ground, Sill 
later in the evening, several other 
balioons, upon a smaller scale, will 
be dispatched towards the clouds, 
charged with various fire-works, 
which will be seen with effect at a 
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lofty hergh g and after these are 
expended, the hydrogen contained 
in these balloons will be inflamed, 
and will produce a brilliant ap- 

arance, resembling in splendour 
the most striking meteoric phzno- 
menon.—Over the canal has been 
thrown a beautiful Chinese bridge, 
upon the centre of which has been 
constructed an elegant and lofty 
pagoda consisting of seven pyra- 
midal stories, The pagoda will be 
illuminated with the gas lights; and 
brilliant fireeworks, both fixed and 
missile, will be displayed from eve- 
ry division of this lofty Chinese 
structure. Copious and splendid 
girandoles of rockets will also be oc 
casionally displayed from the sum- 
mit, and from other parts of this 
towering edifice, which will attimes 
be so covered with jerbs, Roman 
candies, and pots de brin, as to be- 
come in appearance one column of 
brilliant fire. Various smaller tem- 
ples and columns, constructed upon 
the bridge, will also be vividly il- 
luminated ; and fixed fire-works of 
difierent devices, on the balustrade 
ef the bridge, will contribute to 
heighten the general effect.—The 
¢anal will also be well provided with 
handsomely.decorated boats, at the 
disposzl of those who wish to add 
this amusement to the numerous 
pleasures.—The whole margin of 
the lawn will be surrounded with 
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booths for refreshment, which will 
be illummated in the evening, in. 
terspersed with open marquees pro- 
vided with seats for the accommo. 
dation of the company.—The malls 
of the Park will be iuminated with 
Chinese lanerns, ornamented with 
piccuresque and grotesque devices, 
and every tree will have variegated 
lights intermingled with its foliage. 
Bands of music will be stationed at 
various distances, and-spaces will 
be provided on different parts of 
the lawn, for those who delight in 
the pleasures of the dance; the 
whole forming a Vauxhall on the 
most magnificent scalee—In addi 
tion to the foregoing list of amuse. 
ments, the public will have a fall 
view of the royal booth, and of the 
grand fire- works in the Green Park, 
which will be displayed trom a forte 
ress or castle, the ramparts of which 
are one hundred feet square, sure 
mounted by a round tower in the 
centre about sixty feet in diameter, 
and rising to the height of above 
fitty feet above the ramparts. Four 
grand changes of fire-works will be 
exhibited from this stupendous 
castle, the whole elevation of which 
exceeds ninety feet.—To secure to 
every one a complete view of this 
edifice and its decorations, notwithe 
standing its great height and dimen- 


sions, it is so constructed as to ree 


volve on its centre, so that each side 
will be successively presented to the 
assemblaye of the company. The 
castle, thus exhibiting the appear- 
ance of a grand military fortificae 
tion, is intended allegorically to re- 
present war; and the discharges of 
artillery, small arms, muroons, &c. 
may be regarded as descriptive of 
the terrors of a siege. Ona sud. 
den this will cease—in the reidst of 
volumes of flames, clouds of smoke, 
and the thunder of artillery, the 
lofty fortress, the emblem of de- 
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structive war, is transformed into a 
beaiitiful temple, the type of glori- 
ous peace. The lower and qua- 
dran;ular compartment of the 
temple is embellished wich Doric 
columns of porphyry ; the cirenlar 
edifice which surmounts it, is deco- 
rated with the lighterlonic columns 
of Sienna marble. The whole wiil 
be brilliantly illuminated, and ad- 
orned with allegorical transparen- 
cies executed by the masterly pen- 
cils of artists of the first eminence. 
AUGUST. 

1. Never, perhaps, in the annals 
of this vast metropolis has the cu- 
riosity of hundreds of thousands of 
the public been more eagerly and 
anxiously excited than by the an- 
nunciation of the grand jubilee of 
this day. It is an indisputable fact, 
that so immense a number of the 
people at large were never brought 
together, in any previous instance, 
by any description of public re- 
jorcings, on any of the great events 
which have so often gilded the pages 
of British story. After repeated 
delays, Monday, being the cente- 
nary of the accession of the house 
of Brunswick to the throne, and the 
anniversary of the glorious victory 
of the Nile, was selected as the day 
for a jubilee in celebration of peace. 
It was announced that further post- 
ponement would be necessary in 
case of unfavourable weather. The 
morning came: the sky was dark- 
ened, the rain descended in torrents, 
and the expected pleasures of the 
day were given up for the moment 
as lost. Sunday had been fine. ‘The 
eve of the festal day had in.a manner 
commenced the entertainment, and 
thousands promenading the parks, 
had almost ouvt-watched the moon. 
The apprehension of disappoint- 
ment was, however, suddenly re- 
lieved ; for between ten and eleven 
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the sun re-appeared, beaming in all 
his glory, and shedding his bright. 
est refuleence on the scene The 
inhabitants of the metry polis, and 
the countless numbers who had 
come to it from “ail the country 
round,” had nothing new to inter. 
fere with their hopes, or to prevent 
them from getting readv as soon as 
they pleased, and throwing them. 
selves into the vortex of festivity 
and rejoicing. 

Hyde-park, without the advan. 
tages of pagoda or fortress, was not 
without its share of attraction: its 
extent of view, the openness of the 
scene, and conscnant coolness of 
the air, would of themselves have 
made it « refuge from the deep and 
close suitriness of the other parks, 
But if it had neither tower nor 
temple, it had booths and shows in 
protusion, and the wide and peopled 
magnificence of the Serpentine, 

The naval engagement on the 
Serpentine commenced about six 
by a cannonading between the fore. 
most vessels, some cf which hoisted 
the American, and others the En- 
Both shores were 
ined with people anxious to wit- 
ness this mimic fight ; and in the 
public eagerness many were forced 
into the water. ‘The Americans 
were of course compelled to strike 
their colours. An interval of near 
an hour and a half followed with- 
out further movement. At dark, 
however, the English fleet formed, 
and came down with a fair wind to 
attack that ofthe Americans lying 
at anchor. A tremendaus cannon- 
ade followed, when the American 
fleet were driven on shore, and the 
English ships were towed back to 
their original moorings.—About 
ten o’clock the <pectators were sud- 
denly surprised by the instantaneous 
burst on their sight of a ship on fire. 
This was at first belteld asa cala- 

mity ; 





in a few minutes it was 
perceived that she was 
dewn on American 
ewiously. driven on shore. 
erandeur, and the still 
splendour of the scene, 
drew fert] bursts of acclamations 
from both the skores of the Ser- 
pentine ; aud in a few minutes the 
first ship of the American fleet 
v in her line,and with which 
came in contagg, was set on fire, 
and added to the magnificence of a 
scene which, in its real occurrence, 
has been ily allowed to ex- 
ceed al] others in terrific pomp, viz. 
that of a ship « f war on fire at sea, 
This frigate was followed by a SC. 
cond, and by the two the whole 
American fleet were set on fire and 
demolished.—Soon after this the 
fireworks began; and Hyde Park 
presented a phenomenon nowhere 
else to be seen, namely the water- 
rockets. They commence with a re- 
port, which draws the attention of 
the spectators to them; they are 
then seen whirling about with great 
rapidity on the surface of the water, 
imitating the rotatory motion of 
a mill-wheel. In a few seconds 
there is an addition of a very beau. 
tiful fountain, which, after display- 
ing its elegant spoutings for some 
time, bursts forth with a loud report 
into what are called water-snakes, 
These, after flying into the air, de- 
scend again inte the water, into 
which they immerge for a minute 
or two, and then rise at the distance 
of a few teet, and keep thus conti- 
nually bounding in all directions, 
and atter various immersions, till at 
last they expire in a loud explosion. 
With these the exhibition in Hyde 
Park terminated, 

The Green Park, at an early 
hour, began to display its attrac. 
2 ns. Besides the balloon, it was 
nere that the castle-temple was to 
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be seen: here the royal booth dis- 
played its crimson tapestry and its 
illuminated front; and here the 
splendid bridge over’ Constitution 
Hill presented th. names of the 
chief naval heroes of the war.— 
The attractions in this quarter were 
increased by the presence at Bucke 
ing ham-house of the princesses and 
queen, who had invited the regent 
and 250 of the nobility and gentry 
to dinner, and to view the different 
exhibitions. The royal family pa- 
raded the lawn for a short time, 
The duke of Cambridge and the 
princess Sophia &f Gloucester were 
particularly anxious to see and un- 
derstand the process of filling the 
balloon. It was ready to ascend 
about six o'clock ; but its flight was 
delayed a few minutes, that her 
majesty and the princesses might 
witness the ascent. At twenty 
minutes past six, when the ends 
which held the balloon were ready 
to be cut, it was found that the 
fastening which secures: the net- 
work to the valve at the top of the 
balloon had by some means been 
disengaged, and was held only by 
a slight twine. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the new aspirant.to ce. 
lestial excursions, Mrs. Henry John- 
ston, was informed that she could 
not possibly accompany Mr. Sadler 
on his voyage without imminent 
danger to both. The duke of Wel- 
lington, who conversed with Mrs. 
Johnston, having ascertained the 
danger, recommended both to de- 
cline the voyage. ‘This enterprising 
young aéronaut, who is only 17 
years of age, feeling for the disap- 
pointment of the public, and for his 
own honour, was determined to go 
up; and he ascended about 24 mi- 
nutes past six. When above the 
London Docks, the balloon ap- 
peared for a short time nearly sta- 
tionary, and it was not until a quan- 
tity 
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tity of ballast was thrown ont thata 


quicker motion could be given to 
it. On passing over Deptford. at 
a considerable height, Mr. Sadler 
went throuch a ci !, which left 
behind it on the rail of the cr, 
atid on various parts of the balloon, 


a thick moisture, which soon be- 
came frozen; and Mr. Sadler, for 

short time, felt the cold as intense 
as in winter. Immediately overt 
Woolwich the string which fastened 
the net, as was apprehended, sud- 
denly broke, and the main body of 
the balloon was forced quickly 
through the aperture nearly 18 feet. 
Mr. Sadler, to prevent the danger 
which threatened him, caught the 

ipe at the bottom of the balloon, 
and by hanging on it and the valve 
line, he prevented the ballast from 
further eseaping. The valve, which 
had for some time resisted every at- 
tempt to open it, in consequence of 
being frozen, at this time gave way, 
and suffered the gas to escape. A 
sudden shift of wind, while the bal- 
loon was apparently falling into 
the middle of the Thames at Sea 
Reach, carried it about 100 yards 
over the marshes on the Essex side, 
when the aéronaut seized the op- 
portunity of making a gash in the 
balloon with his knife, which the 
wind considerably widened, and oc- 
casioned the escape of the gas in 
great quantities. Mr. Sadler’s de- 
scent on this account was rather 
more precipitate and violent than 
he could have wished, He landed 
however in Mucking Marshes, 16 
miles below Gravesend, on the 
Essex coast, without sustaining any 
other injury than a slicht sprain, in 
about forty minutes after his depar- 
ture from the Park, A fisherman, 
of the name of Mansbridge, fearing 
that the balloon might fall into the 
Thames, followed its course as 
nearly as he could with his boat, to 
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ord any assistance in his power, 
Mr. 5., with his balloon, was cons 
v syed by him to Gravesend, from 
whence he took a post-chaise and 
to iT Lo to n, and arrived it Buck. 
ingham-house half past three 
on iuesday morning. 
Scarcely had the moon risen ig 
unclouded mejesty— ’ 
“ Unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
thrown,” 
than the bridge and the royal booth 
were illuminated, and the Chinese 
lanterns here and there showed 
their fantastic transparencies ; they 
were however too few in number, 
and not sufficiently lighted to pro, 
duce much effect, and were onl 
pretty when viewed in detail. The 
illuminations did not pretend to any 
extraordinary magnificence ; they 
merely exhibited, amidst a profuse 
blaze of lamps, the names of all the 
illustrious companions of Welling. 
ton in the peninsular war, and of 
the principal naval heroes, dead 
and living, who during the last 20 
years have upheld and increased 
the maritime glory of their country. 
At ten wobec a loud and long cone 
tinued discharge of artillery an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
fire-works, which were certainly, if 
not the most tasteful, yet on the 
grandest and most extensive scale 
that we have ever witnessed. From 
the battlements of the castle, at one 
moment, ascended the most bril- 
liant rockets: presently the walls 
disclosed all the rarest and most 
complicated ornaments of which 
the art is susceptible. The senses 
were next astonished and enchanted 
with a pacific exhibition of those 
tremendous instruments of destruce 
tion invented by colonel Congreve. 
Some notion even of their terrible 
power might be formed from the 
display of the night, and their et 
cee 





1814] occ v 
ne beauty could be contem- 
‘Yq red of its usual awful 
._ Each rocket contains 
world of smaller rockets: 
it is discharged from the 
ts, and flings aloft in the 
‘ir innu ble parcels of flame, 
brilliant as the brightest stars ; the 
whole atmosphere was illummated 
by a delicate blue light, which 
threw an air of inchantment over 
the trees and lawns, and made even 
the motley groups of universal Lon- 
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don become interesting aS an ase 
sembly in romance ‘These several 
smalier rockets then burst again, 
and a shower of fiery light de- 
scended 'o the earth, and extended 
over many yards. Such was one 
of the beautiful fireworks which, 
during the space of two houts, 
amused and astonished the people. 
The public were now becoming 
weary, when the grand metamor- 
phosis took place of the fortress 
into the ‘T’emple of Concord, by the 
removal of the fortifications, dis- 
playing the temple moving upon an 
axis, ofnamented with allegorical 
paintings. The upper and lower 
pictures on each side are connected 
in subject, those beneath being se- 
quels to the above: they are il- 
lustrative of the origin and effects 
of War—the deliverance of Europe 
from T'yranny—the restoration of 
the Bourbons by the aid of the allies 
—the return of Peace,and its happy 
consequences—and the triumph of 
Britain under the government of the 
prince regent. On the first side 
Strife, as described by the ancient 
poets, is represeiited expelled from 
heaven, and sent to excite dissen- 
tions among men. Jupiter is seen 
(accompanied by other divinities) 
dismissing her from above, and the 
iahabitants of the earth are flying, 
terrified at her approach.— The 
lower picture represents the effect 
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of her descent. On one 'side the 
Cyclopes are forging implements of 
war. Mars in his car, driven by 
Bellona, and hurried on by the Fu. 
ries, is overturning all before him. 
In the back ground are seen towns 
on fire, and a desolated plain. Ta 
front are Charity fying in dismay 
—Truth and Justice quitting the 
earth—and Hope lingering behind, 
The second side represents Europe 
struggling with Tyranny. He is 
tearing of her diadem, and trame 
pling on her balance. At his feet, a- 
mong emblems ot Religion, Justice, 
&c. Liberty lies prostrate, Wisdom, 
brandishing the fulmen, is descend- 
ing to the rescue of Europe. In 
the picture beneath, the genius of 
France is restoring the sceptre to 
the dynasty of the Bourbons, per- 
sonitied by a female seated on a 
throne, in a regal mantle orna- 
mented with fleurs-de-lis; and on 
the other, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Sweden, are witnessing the 
event with delight: a group of sub- 
jects behind are expressing their 
joy and homage ; and genii are de- 
scending with emblems of Peace, 
Plenty, Justice, Honour, Liberty, 
Reiigion, &c. At one end of the 
composition, Strength is drivin 

out Anarchy, Fraud, and Rebel- 
lion: at the other end Victory is 
inScribing on a shield the names of ° 
the great commanders of the allied 
powers, and Fame is sounding her 
trumpet. On the third side, Peace 
is seen in the clouds with her olive 
branch: Time looks at her with 
tramsport, and the Earth hails her 
return. Beneath is represented her 
reign, or the renewal of the golden 
age. She is surrounded by Plenty, 
the rural deities, Agriculture,Com- 
merce, the Arts, Minerva, and the 
Muses. The fourth side displays 
a colossal statue of the prince re- 
gent, crowned by Victory. ae 
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cord is chained by force to the pe- 
destal; Truth and Justice are re- 
turning to earth, and Britannia is 
looking up to Heaven with grati- 
tude for the blessings of his govern- 
ment. Below is the triumph of 
Britain. Britannia is in a car of 
state, accompanied by Neptune 
with his trident, and Mars display- 
ing the British standard. Tame 
and Victory attend upon her. She 
is preceded by Prudence, ‘Tem- 
perance, Justice, and Fortinde, 
and tollowed by the Arts, Com. 
merce, Industry, and the domestic 
Vistues.—-Undoubtedly no display 
of artificial and ornamental light 
was ever condensed in a smaller 
compass, and heightencd into more 
magnificent effect. Some disap- 
pointment was felt that no person 
of political or military importance 
was m the royal booth. 

The fireworks and the temple 
together certainly gave in the ge- 
neral gaze a very brilliant gratifi- 
cation in the Green Park. But St. 
James’s Park was the chief place of 
attraction for all those who feared 
to encounter thetrouble of mixing in 
the crowd, and who could afford to 
pay half a guinea in the expectytion 
of personal security and comfort. 

Notwithstanding the immense 
crowds in the streets, which we 
have before noticed, the access to 
this park was very easy at several 
gates. Between two and three 
o’clock some thousands entered, 
and their numbers gradually in- 
creased till dusk, when they aug- 
mented very considerably, and the 
place had all the appearance of 
Vauxhall on a full night. Besides 
the Bird-cage walk, the Parade, and 
the front of Buckingham-house, 
outside of the semicircular railing, 
were appropriated to that part of 
the public who paid for admis- 
sion. Over the canal was erected 
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a bridge of timber, elegantly orna. 
menied with temples and pillars, 
surmounted .by a lofty pagoda. 
Tents were pitched in rows along 
the sides of the canal; a: d at re. 
gular intervals national flags were 
A number of Thames 
watermen had permission to ply on 
the canal; and many worthy citi. 
zens and their families enjoyed an 
aquatic diversion for the first and 
perhaps the last time on this regal 
stream. Several boat-races took 
place before dusk; but the boats 
were just as they are seen on the 
river, not painted, decorated, and 
ensigned, as was expected. Of the 
booths erected for the accommoda. 
tion of the company, many were 
untenanted : those, however, which 
were occupied, had a pretty good 
share of business. The time till 
dark was chiefly employed by the 
company in walking backwards and 
forwards, or getting their dinner, 
The only public amusement consist. 
ed in the ascent of the balloon from 
the front of the queen’s house, which 
was preceded by the flight of one or 
two of a small and insignificant size, 
From six to nine, people beguiled 
their tedious hours with eating and 
drinking, or observing the pro 

of the illumination of the Chinese 
bridge, or the somewhat distant 
noise of the firing on the Serpen- 
tine River. About nine the bridge 
and the pagoda were regener wes 
they were not all night completely, 
illuminated according to the design, 
either through the wind, or some 
other accidental circumstance. The 
lawn was lighted up by two rows, 
on each side of the canal, of stars 
and crescents placed alternately. 
The Mall, Birdcage walk, &c. were 
illuminated by circles of lamps em- 
brecing the trunks of most of 

trees. ‘The Chinese lanterns, which 
promised suimeihing fantastically 


fascinating, 


yoisted,. 
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hy no means answered 

not from any inhe- 

in them, but from the 

the lights placed within 

re not sufficient to 

vhimsical and pretty 

ainted onthem. If they 

: rrect idea of Chinese 

. it must be sombre in- 

t ten the bridge, with 

ind pillars, and its 

erstructure, became an 

rular beauty and mag- 

cence. Whether such a cha- 

ter of design had or had not any 

to do with the matters of cele- 

if unquestionably come- 

elegant and the pictu- 

he highest degree. It 

edal lazing edifice of golden 

Every part of it was covered 

with lamps, the glass reflectors, in 

prope: | la f Ss, relic ving the dazzling 

splendour with their silver lustre; 

the canopies of the temple throwing 

up their bright wheels and stars, 

the pillars enriched with radiance, 

every rising tower of the pagoda 

pouring forth its fiery showers, and 

rockets springing from its lofty top 

mM Majestic flivhts, almost presum- 

mg to outrival the ancient mhabi- 

tants of the irmament. The effect 

ef its vivid lights on the calm 

water which flowed beneath, the 

verdant foliage of the surrounding 

trees, the scattered tents, and the 

assemblage of spectators on the 

lawn, might without much of hy- 

perbole be called magical and en- 
chanting. 

Alas! too soon we shall be ob- 
ebliged to speak of its departed 
glories! too soon to tell the fate 
of this superb creation of a splendid 
fancy! At ten, discharges of artil- 
lery hurried all spectators to the 
western end of the Park,as they an- 
rounced the commencement of the 
superior fireworks in the Green 
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Park. Benches -innumerable were 
brought by soldiers to enable the 
fair portion of the assemblage to 
obtain a view of the castle, of which 
after all the upper part only could 
be seen distinctly; that edifice be- 
ing piaced in a low situaticn, in- 
stead of being raised on a mound 
so as to render it conspicuous. Then 
the grand display of pyrotechnics 
took place, in number we readily 
believe never exceeded. Rockets 
in protusion led the way, and were 
continued at every interval from 
both parks, Jerbs, maroons, Ro- 
man-candles, catherine-wheels, sere 
pents, stars, flower-pots, and.giran- 
doles, succeeded each other, and 
were discharged with excellent skill 
and eNect. hat sort of firework 
called the girandole was very fre- 
quently displayed, in different co. 
lours, and was decidedly the most 
beautiful ot the whole. Nothing of 
the kind could be imagined finer. 
But the repetition ef these things, 
with occasional pauses, for more 
than two hours, became excesavely 
tedious to all. It told no intelli- 
gible tale, though the public had 
been informed that the affairs of 
the castle were to give something 
like a representation of a battle and 
a siege. Instead of sending up the 
fireworks one or two ata time, if 
they had been thrown up more ia 
masses, relieved by candles and 
rockets, and continued in larger 
masses, gradually, they would have 
reached the climax of magnificence 
in this kind of exhibition, and would 
have produced a most striking 
effect in less than half the time em- 
ployed in frittering away all the 

advantages of this splendid art. 
But we have now a melancholy 
story to tell. About twelve o’clock, 
and near the expiration of the fire- 
works, the pagoda, which was co- 
vered with lamps, and at intervals 
showed 
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showed a calm mass of uniform 
light, exhibited an appearance that 
excited much doubt. Its upper 
towers seemed enveloped in flame, 
and it was soon learned that it had 
actually caught fire. The flames 
spread rapidly. Several engines 
were procured and played upon tt; 
but it continued burning till in a 
short time the five upper towers 
were destroyed, or fell over the east- 
ern side of the bridge: the lower 
enes were in a state little better, 
and some part of the substructure 
was much deteriorated. The fate 
of this erection was much regretted, 
as it was deservedly a favourite ; 
and still more for the following ca- 
lamity by which it was attended. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on 
Thursday, on the bodies of M. 
Foulkes and J. Taylor, who met 
their death on Monday night, from 
the unfortunate destruction of the 
pagoda in St. James’s Park by fire. 
Foulkes, who had precipitated him- 
self from the building, fractured his 
skull, and ‘laylor was dreadfully 
bunt. John Murphy of Parlia- 
ment-sircet deposed, that he was 
upon the lawn in St. James’s Park 
at tbe time the fire burst from every 
part of the pagoda, above the se- 
cond orthird circle. At first it was 
thought by some that it was in- 
tended to burn the pagoda; but 
the shouts of the workmen soon 
proved the contrary, and the en- 
gines began to play upon the build- 
ing, which was enveloped in flames. 
Witness then discovered two men 
at the top of the building, apparent- 
ly in great distress. One of them 
( Foulkes) ascended to the summit, 
while the other appeared to make 
his way towards the botom. At that 
moment a great noise was heard, 
and soon afterwards it was under- 
stood that the man who had been 
seen to ascend had jumped off, and 
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had fallen on a floating stage, which 
had heen placed close to the arch 
to facilitate the lighting of the 
lamps.— Mr. J, Watson, honse sur. 
geon of the Westminster infir 
deposed that Foulkes was brought 
there m a state of insensibility, with 
his skull fractured, and died in two 
hours.-—With respect to the death 
of Taylor, Alex. Watson, a car. 
penter, of Woolwich, deposed, that 
at the time the fire burst forth he 
was on the third story. The fire. 
works being refitted on the second 
story from the top, the sparks from 
them dropped on those which were 
on the stairs beneath, and which 
were to have been filled on the 
third story, and set them en fire, 
and these set fire to the pagoda, 
He ran down immediately, and on 
reaching the green he saw John 
Taylor, who was also a carpenter, 
running down the steps of thebrid 
all on fire. ‘Taylor, he believed, 
had been on the attic story, and on 
reaching the bottom some of his 
comrades extinguished the flames 
which were around him. Some oil 
was poured over him, and he 
peared to be in great agony. He 
was then laid upon his back ona 
board, ahd conveyed to the hos 
pital. He was quite sensible, and 
desired the witness to let his wife 
know of the accident The witness 
knew nothing of Foulkes, nor did 
he see him in the pagoda. The gas 
had not been turned on at the tume 
of the accident. The deceased had 
a wite and four children resident at 
Woolwich.—-Verdict in both cases, 
Accidental death, The jury expressed 
a hope, that the family of Taylor 
would be provided for by govern 
ment; which has since been gene- 
rously done.—Foulkes, it appears 
had ‘been a wholesale hosier im 
Wood-street, but a bankrupt. 
had distinguished himself at the 
Custom- 
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the pagoda, but u 
ed ran up the building in 
the h f rendering some assiste 
ance. ‘In addition to the above 
W. Wood, J. Scott, J. Day, J. Tay- 
jor, and two other fire-workers, 
were much burt, The accident ts 
said to have been occasioned by the 
hurry of dischargmg some of the 
fireworks ; was not left for 
a rocket-wheel to play; and the 
flame bursting constantly on one 
spot, 1¢0) ed the timber, and thus 
prod iced the calamity. ‘The gas- 
lights, which were just ready to be 
used, were d for the illumi- 
nation of the pagoda.—Alter the 
cessation of the freworks in Hyde 
Park, several accidents occurred: 
a tree broke down, by 
1 a young woman who was 
standing under had her thigh bro- 
ken, and two young men their arms. 
A rocket took of the calf of a gen- 
tlema 
The three parks remained much 
in the same state as on the day of 
jubilee for some days after. In 
Hyde Park the booths, shows, 
gaming-tables, printing and copper 
plate presses, &c. amounted to 
400: every day added to their 
number and attractions. The booth- 
keepers were thrice ordered away 
on Saturday the 6th; but they drew 
up a petition to remain till the 
l2:h. They however received an 
order to quit at night, which they 
set at defiance. On Sunday the 
fair, with the exception of the 
shows, was continued. On Mon- 
éay, the order from the secretary 
oi state was renewed ; and on Tues- 
day the magistrates, with the po- 
lice officers, compelied obedience. 
a 
At the 71st annual conference of 
the Methodists lately assembled at 
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Bristol (Dr. Adam Clarke presi- 
dent) nearly 300 ministers were 
present, The increase, during the 
last year, amounts to 15,000! 
12,454 of whom have been added 
in Britain, and the remainder in the 
West Indies and Nova Scotia. 

5. This morning, between twelve 
and-oene o'clock, the inhabitants of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
were alarmed by the report of two 
pistols, proceeding from the house 
of miss Macey, millener, situated 
over against the watch-house. Oa 
entering the first floor, they dis¢o- 
vered the body ot miss Mary. Ana 
Welchman, extended, bloody, and 
senseless, with a wound on each 
temple, where balls had penetrated 
of a size to admit the up of a finger. 
The pistols with which the » 
had been committed lay on a table; 
but the assassin, whose name is 
James Mitchell, a rejected admirer 
of the young lady, had been seea 
to escape out of the window by 
aid of the lamp-iron and the door, 
leaving his hat behind, Miss Welch- 
man died within an hour, She was 
daughter of a respectable farmer of 
Street, near Glastonbury; and about 
four years ago was an assistant at 
miss Cole’s, millener, Bath, and 
much esteemed for her good con- 
duct and manners, [The assassin 
was not apprehended till the 10th, 
at Salisbury, and has since been 
brought up to town, and fully com. 
mitted for trial: tried, convicted, 
and hanged.] 

Windsor Castle, Aug. 6. 

His majesty’s bodily health has 
been uninterrupted, and his mind 
uniformly tranquil through the last 
month ; but his majesty’s disorder 
continues without any sensible al. 
teration. 

11. In consequenee of a meeting 
of tue membezs of the order < the 

ath, 
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Bath, at which a warrant was agreed 
upon, authorising Francis Towns- 
end, esq. king at arms of the order, 
to remove the banner of sir Thomas 
Cochrane from being a member of 
the order: Mr. Townsend attended 
with a warrant, signed by ‘viscount 
Sidmouth as secretary of state for 
the home department, a few minutes 
before eight o'clock, in king Henry 
VII's chapel, Westminster-abbey, 
and proceeded to remove the ban- 
ner of lord Cochrane trom its situ 
ation. His lordship’s arms were af- 
terwards unscrewed from his stall, 
and the helmet, crest, mantling, 
and sword, with all his lordship’s 
insignia of the order, were taken 
down from the top of the stall.— 


The most degrading part of the ce-" 


remony then took place. His lord- 
ship’s banner was kicked out ot the 
chapel, and down the steps leading’ 
to it. Nothing of the kind, as to the 
removal of a knight from the order 
of the Bath, has taken place since 
its establishment in 1725. 


LORD COCHRANE. 


12, Lord Cocranc has addressed 
a long letter to the electors of West- 
minstci, on the subject of the late 
fraud on the Stock exchange. It 
chiefly relates to the conduct of his 
lordship’s solicitors, Farrer and Co. 
—in respect to the brief prepared 
by then% and to the attacks made 
upon his lordship by the attorney- 
and solicitor-general in the honse of 
commons.—-His lordship allows 
that he guve general instructions for 
his brief, but again repeats that he 
did not read it, previously to the 
trial; he freely accepts the daring 
of the attorney-general, and releases 
his solicitors and counsel from every 
obligation of secrecy. This he says, 
be would have done sooner, but he 
had been waiting for an answer fo 





certain questions put to his solicitors, 
which, after a fortnight’s delay, they 
declined answering — These Ques. 
tions are given. 

But the most important parts of 
the publication are the afiidavits ac. 
companying it, of which the follow. 
ing isthe substance :—James Miller, 
butcher, at the Marsh-gate, swears 
that he saw the supposed messen. 
ger from France, on the morniq 
of Feb. 21, “dressed in green, with 
a gray gteat coat, get out of the said 
chaise into a hackney coach; and de 
ponent positively swears that he saw 
no red upon any part of his dress,” 
Joseph Rayment, tishmonger, of the 
Westminster - bridge -road, swears 
that he saw the same person get into 
a hackney-coach; and his great coat 
being partly open, it enabled him 
“to see the coat underneath, andit 
appeared to him to be dark-green, 
Deponent fancied him to be a fo 
reign officer, as the dress was like 
that of the sharpshooters,”-—Charles 
King, stable-keeper, of the West. 
minister-bridge-road, swears, that 
before the trial he saw Crane, (the 
hackney-coachman who swore that 
De Berenger was dressed in red,) 
who told the deponent that De Be 
renger was dressed just like a gentle. 
man who was then passing, that is, 
in a gray great cout, and that he 
did not see his under dress, as his 
coat was closely buttoned up. The 
deponent also talked with Crane af- 
ter the trial, and accused him of 
having gone too far in his evidences 
when Crane broke out in an excla- 
mation too beastly to repeat, 
said, “that he would swear black 
was white, or any thing else, if he 
was paid for it.””- ‘The deponent 
also says, that since the trial, Crane 
has purchased a coach and horses of 
the best description, though prev 


ously they were most 
ones; 
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nec; and that Crane’s general cha- 
-oe ig most infamous.—Richard 
dwin, servant to Mr Kier, of 
dee-street, swears that he heard 
ne acknowledge that.he would 
wear black was white, or any thing 
my 1s paid for it. —Thomas 
Critchfield, coachmaker, Westmin- 
ser-bridge-road, deposes to the ge- 
neral infamous character of Crane. 
] 7 Yeowell, ticket-porter, of 
SIver-street, swears that Crane told 
n his evidence (Crane’s) 
before the Stock-exchange commit- 
tee, he told the committee that the 
person he tov k from the post-chaise 
and four, at the Marsh-gate, was no 
ether than lord Cochrane himself, 
He also told the deponent that he 
knew his lordship well, as he had 
driven him twenty times from places 
of amusement, and described his 
lordship as a tall man with a long 
face and red whiskers. On a subse- 
quent occasion, having charged 
Crane with perjury, he refused to 
converse with deponent ; but again 
meeting himon the same day, Crane 
admitted that he had got part of the 
reward from the Stock-exchange, 
and said he expected more.—James 
Lovemore, Clement’s-lane, deposes 
to the same effect :—and ‘Chomas 
Shilling, who drove De Berenger 
from Dartford to the Marsh-gate, 
says that he is ready to mmke oath 
that De Berenger might have chan- 
ged his dress in the chaise without 
being observed; that when he got 
out of the chaise he had a parcel of 
some kind large enough for the pur- 
pose, and that he always thought 
that De Berenger had two coats. 
Being asked whether he could swear 
that De Berenger had a red coat on 
when he got out of the chaise? he 
says he could not. 

Lord Cochrane’s publication eon- 
cludes with the two following pas- 
Sages :— 
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“Crane himself deposed, that 
De Berenger had with him a port- 
manteau “big enough to wrap a 
coat up in.” (Vide Trial, p- 123.) 
This circumstance was partly over- 
looked by lord Ellenborough, who, 
while he admitted the portmanteau, 
acquainted the jury that it did not 
appear that De Berenger had any 
means of changing his dress! (Tri- 
al, pp. 477, 454.) 

“It can further be proved that 
De Berenger himself, notwith- 
standing his virulent and self-con- 
futing attack on lord Cochrane, has 
admitted, since his confinement, that 
the coat in which he went to lord 
Cochrane’s on the 21st of February 
was dark green,” 


HOLLAND, 


The sovereign of Holland has 
provisionally assumed the govern- 
ment of Belgium; which country 
there is little doubt will be finally 
annexed to Holland. The bounda- 
ries at present extend only to the 
Roer; but it is expected the con- 
gress at Vienna will extend them to 
the Rhine. 

The duke of Wellington, accom. 
panied by the hereditary prince of 
Orange, is carefully inspecting the 
Flemish fortresses. At Namur he 
was received with the most marked 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who 
took the horses from the carriage, 
and drew it into the place. Namur 
is to be converted into a place of 
arms of the first rank ; and the other 
fortresses along the French frontier 
are to receive a great addition to 
their present works. ‘The stay of 
the duke in that country is attributed 
to political as well as military causes. 
The army is very numerous, con- 
sisting of 30 Hanoverian battalions, 
besides British, Dutch, and Belgie 
troops. Another Belgic corps,equal 
in strength to that already raised, is 


(1) to 
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to be immediately organised ; and 
our troops, according to some ac- 
counts, are to be reinforced to 
33,000 men. We understand the 
whole force is to be carried to 
$0,000 men—the number stipulated 
in the convention cogcluded between 
Great Britain, Austria, Ru-sia, and 
Prussia. This imposing armament 
will add a preponderating weight 
to the measures resolved upon for 
the union of Brabant and Holland ; 
and the liberal proceedings of the 
prince sovereign will conquer any 
repugnance, Fic exist, on the part 
of the Flemings. What a ground 
for proud and interesting reflections 
does this subject present to the En- 
glish observer ! 

The commissioners at Antwerp 
have divided the feet at that port, 
according to the stipulations of the 
treary of peace ; seven ships of the 
line were given up, as their share, to 


the Dutch. 


SPAIN. 


Peace between France and Spain 
was signed on the 16th inst. at Paris, 
on the same basis as that which ex- 
isted between the two countries be- 
fore the French revolution. A treaty 
of amity between Great Britain and 
Spain was also signed on the 15th 
ult. at Madrid. 

We have at Jength seen the terms 
of the decree issued by Ferdinand 
VIL. for the re-establishment of the 
inquisition, Perhxps in no age or 
time is there a more pregnant sam- 
ple of devoted bigotry to be found. 
Among other superstitious reasons 
for adopting so tyrannical a course, 
he mentions the late residence of 
foreign troops ( British) of different 
sects, who were infected with senti- 
ments of hatred agains; the catho- 
lic religion—than which a more il- 
liberal or unjustifiable insinuation 
has never been uttered. Such is the 
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grateful return made by the Spanish 
monarch to that British army which 
preserved the existence of Spain as 
an independent country !—We up. 
derstand that our ambassador to the 
court cf Madrid has remon 
against the preamble to the decree 
for restoring the inquisition, inwhich 
such a reflection is cast upon the 
troops which secured the indepen- 
dence of Spain. 

The circulation of English news. 
papers has been prchibited through. 
out Spain, on pain of ten yeary’ 
imprisonment to those who shall 
violate the law! 


ITALY. 


We understand that his holiness 
the pope has demanded the restora. 
tion of the three legatiors of Bolo. 
gna, Ferrara, and Romagna, and the 
re-establishment of the patriarchate 
of Venice; proposals which have 
been but little relished by the Au. 
strian court. The pontiff has also 
desired the evacuation by the king 
of Naples (Murat) of the marquis. 
ate of Ancona and duchy of Urbino. 
His holiness appears firmly deter- 
mined to assert what he considers to 
ve his rights; but it will, of course, 
depend upon the congressof Vienna, 
as to how much is to be granted to 
him. ; 

The pope has created Lucien 
Bonaparte a Roman prince and 
duke of Musignano, and 
to him the privilege of bearing the 
arms of the holy see on all his pa- 
laces, as a mark of respect for bis 
firmness in refusing the 
crown offered him by his brother 
Napoleon. ; ton Pe 

‘he king of Sicily opened 
purlinbnont 0 Palermo on the 18th 
ult. in a speech from the throne; 
which his majesty declared bis de- 
termination to support thre consiitu~ 
tion as formed on the model of that 
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The emperor of Austria was fe- 


ceived with much loyalty and af- 
fection by his subjects, on his return 
to his own dominions. U abounded 
demonstrations of popular joy took 

lace on his entering Vienna, and all 
the doors of the palace were thrown 
open to the people by the emperor’s 
desire. ‘The next day, to gratify 
the public, his imperial majesty 
made 2 grand entry into that capt- 
tal, in a procession composed of the 
military, the ministers of state, and 
the imperial family. Service at the 
cathedral was performed by the 
archbishop, who is 80 years of age, 
and was formerly his majesty’s pre- 
ceptor. The venerable prelate, in 
approaching his majesty, fell and 
wocnded his head ; but, recovering, 
expressed himself happy that he 
should be the last subject who 
sonld lose blood in his majesty’s 
cause. A grand gala followed on 
rhe subsequent day, 


2\. A fire broke out, about one 
o'clock in the morning, in the back 
room of the first floor in the house 
of Mr. Watson, a haberdasher, in 
King-street, Seven Dials. The fire 
was not discovered antil it had com- 
municated to the front part of the 
house, when the watchman endea- 
veured to rouse the inmates. Mr. 
and Mrs. Watson, who slept in the 
front room of the first floor, escaped 
searly naked ; but Benjamin Ste- 
phenson, a tailor, aged 45, and Ma- 
ry his wife, who oceupied the second 
floor, and Mary Anne Catherine, 
15 years of ave, servant to Mr, 
Watson, and who slept in the gar- 
vet, perished in the flames. 

28. This evening the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and many miles in 
ts vicinity were alarmed by a fire 
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at the raustard and oil-mills of 
Messrs. Wardle and Jones (late 
Lingard) on Bankside. Itis su 
sed to have kindled from 
tron-work of the machinery being 
overheated by friction, and commu. 
nicating to the adjoining wood- 
work, which suddenly caught fire, 
and burst forth with an irresistible 
force and rapidity. It was nearly 
low water, and one of the floatin 
engines, which was moored below 
London-bridge, could not be work. 
ed up against the tide until near nine 
o’clock. Before that period five 
wharts fronting the ‘Thames formed 
one tremendous conflagration. The 
extensive premises of Wardle and 
Jones were the first which were de. 
molished. The fire in a few minutes 
after it got to a considerable height 
in these warehouses, was seen to ex- 
tend its approach both ways, and 
continued to spread each way with 
equal fury till it reached the flour- 
warehouses of Messrs, Thell and 
Steele, which being a new and very 
substantial building, with a very 
thick party-wall, prevented the 
flames from extending themselves 
further eastward, and saved not 
only those warehouses, which were 
full of flour belonging to that com- 
pany, bet a great many others be- 
tween them and London-bridge, 
which, had they caught fire, must 
have inevitably shared the same fate. 
Mr. Hammock’s corn-warehouses, 
in which were immense quantities of 
various kinds of grain, and a large 
portion of fine old beans, and those 
of Mr. Resden, which adjoined 
them, were all burnt to the ground. 
Messrs. Clarke and Myers’s hop- 
warehouses and thoseof Mr. Evans 
(m the same line) followed next. 
Messrs. Ball and Jones’s iron-foun- 
dry, Mr. Ayres’s corn-warchouses, 
part of the premises belonging to an 
eminent dyer, and a great deal of 
(12) stabling 
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stabliftg belonging to Thell and 
Steele, were totally consumed. The 
oil in the mustard manufactory 
blazed with great fury, and vast 
quantities ran into the river, spread- 
ing upon the top to a considerable 
distance. Four barges, which were 
moored off Hill’s coalewharf, con- 
taining 60 chaldrons of coals, and 
which could not be removed on ac- 
count of the ebb-tide, were con- 
sumed. The flames extended back- 
wards to Clink-lane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which seven or eight 
houses built of wood, and inhabited 
by poor families, were destroyed. 
Fortunately no lives were lost; but 
many persons were so much hurt as 
to be sent to the hospital. One horse 
in a private stable wasburnt. The 
fire was not got under till near 11 
o’clock. It being Sunday night, 
when most people are at leisure, thé 
conflagration was viewed by near 
100,000 spectators; the two bridges, 
the wharis, quays, banks of the 
Thames, and the craft on the river, 
being crowded. At one time Bar- 
clay and Perkins’s brew-house in 
Maid-lane, the Borough-market, 
and the adjoining church, were con- 
sidered in danger. The property 
destroyed is valued at 160,000/, ; 
but the insurance does not exceed 
60,0004. 

30. Most of our readers must 
have seen or heard of the ingenious 
machinery at Battersea for sawing 
veneers with circular saws from 10 
10'l8 feet diameter, the invention, 
and in part the property, of Mr. 
Brunel, to whom the country is in- 
debted for the block machinery in 
Portsmouth dock-yard, and other 
valuable works. Owing to a quan- 
tity of veneers being on the mill- 
floor, which was the only part that 
could not be conveniently made fire- 
proof, it is probable that some of the 
saw-dust, by being overheated, may 
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have smothered, and the fire thus 
generated have extended to the 
floor. At half-past ten o’clock this 
night the fire was discovered 

a person onthe Chelsea side, who 
immediately directed the watchman 
to-give the alarm at Mr. Brunel’s 
He being at Chatham on public dy. 
ty, a servant was sent over to Bat. 
tersea; but before assistance could 
be obtained, the fire had made such 
progress as to threaten entire de. 
struction. T'wo fire engines from 
Mr. Noble’s, and one from C 

were al! that came; all others be; 
detained at the fire at Bankside; but 
for want of water, the tide bej 
quite low, the right wing of the 
building, with the steam-engine, 
were all that was saved. To 
serve the saws and the middle of the 
building was a vain attempt. The 
greatest exertions were made to pre 
servethe stock of wood and veneers, 
the greater partof which were saved, 
at the risk of the lives of those who 
strenuously exerted themselvesupop 
the occasion. Thus in two hours 
these most valuable machines, which 
im point of execution and perfection 
exceeded every thing we know, and 
which had been visited by some of 
the most illustrious characters in 
Europe, presented the awful sight 
of a heap of fragments; and the 
fruits of six years of exertion and 
ingenuity, attended with an expense 
of above 20,000I., were destroyed. 


WINCHESTER ASSIZES. 


W. H. Souper was charged with 
the wilful murder of adjutant Da- 
terich in a duel which was 
near Lymington on the 13th of 
April.—The evidence was gone 
through; from which it appeared, 
that after the adjutant had 
the prisoner also fired, and his shot 
took effect, passing through aa 
into the spine of the back—of ss 
\ 
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wound he died.—Several tle- 
men of respectability gave the pri- 
soner an excellent character for 
mildness of temper and peaceable 
disposition.—-The learned judge, sir 
H. Dampier, in addressing the ju. 
ry, lamented in strong terms, that 
the recent cases of a similar kind 
had not deterred gentlemen of the 
army from the odious practice of 
dueling ; and explained that all 
persons concerned in a duel, either 
as principals or seconds, must in case 
of the death of either of the parties 
be guilty of wilful murder, both by 
the laws of God and man, inasmuch 
as it was not tfe rash act of a pas- 
sionate moment, but generally done 
deliberately in cold blood.—The 
jury found the prisoner Guilty, and 
bis lordship proceeded to pass on 
him the awful sentence of death ; 
when the prisoner fell backwards in 
a fit, overpowered by his feelings, 
and some little time elapsed before 
he could be recovered ; after which 
he addressed the judge in a very 
pathetic manner, stating, that it was 
not from the fear of death that he 
was so overpowered, but at the re- 
flection of being stigmatized as a 
felon and murderer; and that his 
family of six children could now 
only behold him with abhorrence ; 
that he had spent a long time in the 
service of his country, with honour 
and credit; that he had intended his 
sons for the same profession; but 
now his hopes were blasted, his life 
insupportable, and his future destiny 
become altogether a matter of in- 
difference to him,—The awful sen- 
tence of death was then passed upon 
him, and he was taken from the bar. 
(He was afterwards pardoned. ] 
The trial which excited most in- 
terest was that of William Bradley, 
a rear-admiral on the retired list, for 
forgery. There were five counts 
against him for forgery, and one for 


a fraud. The count upon which he 
was tried stated, that by the forgery 
of the instrument laid in the indict- 
ment he had defrauded his majes- 
ty’s postmaster at Gosport of the 
sum of 3i. &s. 6d.—Jacob Legge, 
postmaster of Gosport, deposed, 
that on the 10th of May last the pri- 
soner produced at his house a paper 
— saying it contained “ shi 

etters, which he brought from the 
ship Mary and Jane, lying at Cowes, 
but he did not belong to the ship.” 
The parcel contained about 111] Lee. 
ters, for which witness paid him 
$1. 8s. 6d. being twopence for each 
letter, and took his receipt, prisoner 
signing Wm. Johnstone. Witness 
had seen the prisoner at his office 
several times before; he brought 
ship-letters to be forwarded to Lon- 
don by post.—William Barber de- 
posed, that he went to Southwick 
and inquired of the prisoner if he 
was admiral LBradiey? He said 
Yes, Witness inquired if he had 
taken letters to the Gosport post- 
office, and signed a receipt in the 
name of Johnstone? He said, No, 
but he had a friead at Lisbon of that 
name. Witness then took him into 
custody. On the 15th of May wit- 
ness went to Cowes to inquire if the 
ship Mary and Jane was there, and 
found that she was not, nor had 
been, Prisoner had been in his 
custody since the 16th of May, and 
from his general demeanour he 
thoughe his conduct rather strange, 
and at times he appeared heavy and 
dull.—Lieut. Pritchard deposed, 
that in 1809 he sailed with him im 
the Plantagenet, and that the com- 
mand of the ship was obliged to be 
given up to the first lieutenant, in 
consequence of the unsettled state 
of Mr. Bradley’s mind; and that 
soon after he was superseded. He 
received an excellent character from 
several officers of the navy, and also 
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from other persons unconnected 
with the navy.—The jury returned 
a verdict of Guilty—Death.—{ Ad- 
miral Bradley has been pardoned. } 


IRELAND, 


A school of physic has been es- 
tablished in Dublin. It comprises 
six professors, viz. for anatomy, 
chemistry, and botany, in the foun- 
dation of Trinity College, called 
University professors; and for the 
theory and practice of medicine and 
the materia medica, called king’s 
professors, each of whom acts in 
succession, for six months, as che- 
mical lecturer and physician. Sir 
Patrick Dun has endowed a che- 
mica] hospital and a medical libra- 
ry. Students matriculated at Tri- 
nity college, and certitied by the 
six professors, obtain in three years 
a diploma, on a footing with those 
granted at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow ; and another class, after long- 
er terms and other grades, obtain 
wg corresponding with those 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The board of Trinity college, 
Dublin, have received from par- 
liament a loan of 20,0002. for the 
purpose of completing the north 
square, commonly called Botany 
Bay. This sum is to be repaid by 
instalments of 1200/7. per annum. 
One double and single building are 
now roofing in, which will com- 
plete the east side; the northern 
side is to consist of four double 
and two single buildings, with a 
grand front of cut stone, nearly 
corresponding in style of architec- 
ture with the superb front in Col- 
lege-green, and with a similar rail- 
ing. This side will form a beauti- 
ful termination to D’Olier-street. 
‘They are already laying the foun- 
dation, and expect in two years to 
have it ready for the reception of 
students. ‘This highly necessary 
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addition will accommodate tag 
students and two fellows. Theen. 
tire college will then contain byt 
320 students, The present build. 
ings can accommodate not more 
than 200; which is far short of 
one-third of the entire number on 
the books. 


SEPTEMBER. 


FRANCE, 


The duke of Wellington had 
his first public audience of the 
French king on the 24th ult. as am. 
bassador extraordinary from this 
country. His grace was received 
with great state and ceremony on 
the occasion: he afterwards paid a 
visit to Monsieur, who addressed the 
duke as follows :—“ The king and 
all the royal family see, with the 
greatest pleasure, the choice which 
the prince regent has made of a 
hero so worthy to represent him, 
Our desire and our hope is to seea 
durable peace established between 
two nations more formed to esteem 
than to combat each other.” 

A magnificent féte was given to 
the king on the 20th ult. by ae 
of Paris, atthe Hotel de Ville, whi 
was continued with unexampled pro- 
fusion and admirable order till the 
next morning. 

An immense number of people 
assembled early on the quays and 
the Champs Elysées to see  < 
cession of the court to the Hotel de 
Ville, and to witness the distribution 
of bread and wine to the populace. 
The procession was splendid ; above 
thirty of the king’s coaches (the 
greater part drawn by eight horses, 
and the remainder by oa conveyed 
his majesty, the royal family, the 
ministers of state, and the oe: ofh- 
cers of the household, duke 
of Wellington went in state. The 
cries of * Vive le roi!” wereental 
siasuc. 
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astic. When the king re ached the 


-igtel de Ville, he was received by 

. principal magistrates of the ct- 
-y, aud he entered the hall preceded 
hy them, and accompanied by the 
ance of Benevento, the buhd play- 
ve * Ged save the king !" which 
~.. now become a French national 
d sinction in Paris were att 
in the evening the city was illumi- 
rated. At tén o’clock some very 
vylendid tire-works were exhibited 
from Pont Louis Quinze; then a 
balloon ascended, from which some 
brilliant fire-works exploded after it 
had ascended a tew hundred feet; 
and the words * Louis le Désiré” 
surrounded by stars, &c. were visible 
to all Paris. ‘he wine was made to 
play from about twenty fountains in 
the Champs Elysées; and though 
there were thousands anxious to ob- 
taina portion of it, yet there was no 
riot. Nothing occurred to damp 
the general gatety ; the day and the 
night were peculiarly fine, and every 
one appeared to be delighted. The 
illumimations were splendid and ge- 
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neral, 

The royal family entered the Ho- 
tel de Ville by a triumphal arch 
prepared in the Rue de Martroi. At 
the dinner, his majesty occupied one 
end of the royal table, where covers 
were laid for fitty persons. In the 
evening there was a concert anda 
ball, At one o'clock in the morn- 

ig the whole company sat down to 
an elegant supper. Five hundred 
covers were laid in the hall where 
the royal family dined. The ladies 
were seated first, and the gentlemen 
tood while they partook of the re- 
past. It was broad day-light before 
the company parted. 


SPAIN. 


_ Sir H. Wellesley, our ambassador 
i2 Spain, has concluded a general 
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treaty of alliance with the Spanish 
government, which engages not to 
ronew the family compact with 
France. There is, however, no sti- 
pulation for the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

The conclusion of a definitive 
treaty of peace between France and 
Spain has been made public at Ma- 
drid: it was signed on the 20:h Ju- 
ly. The property of Spaniards in 
France, or Frenchmen in Spain, is 
to be respectively restored, 

Ferdinand the VII[th has evinced 
his enmity to the liberty of the press, 
and to the diffusion of knowledge 
among his subjects, by the suppres- 
sion of not fewer than fourteen jour- 
nals. Some ot these had acquired 
reputation, during the regency, by 
their political strictures and the li- 
berality of their opinions. In this 
number may be enumerated the 
Conciso, the Tribune, the Redac- 
teur of Cadiz, and the Friend of the 
Laws, 

The terrors of the Spanish go- 
vernment assume a most ridiculous 
shape. Dreading, as it seems, lest 
those Spaniards who have been 
made prisoners of war should bring 
back with them the contagion of 
enlightened sentiments, it has been 
ordered that they shall undergo a 
purification, and shall not be em- 
ployed again (although taken in the 
act of fighting for their country), 
until they have given proofs of their 
good conduct and pure priaciples. 

The public finances are in a most 
wretched state, and the revenues of 
individuals not much better; there 
is very little money im circulation : 
the armaments at Cadiz for the re- 
duction of the colonies are counter- 
manded, and the trade left at the 
mercy of the Barbary corsuirs, 

Ferdinand has issued a decree, by 
which all Frenchmen are prohibited 
from entering Arragon and Catalo- 
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nia; all those at present established 
there are ordered to remove, under 
pain of being arrested and imprison- 
ed. Popular commotions have taken 
place in these provinces, and as- 
sassinations beem committed upor 
Frenchmen and their partisans. 


ITALY. 


Italy, which though favcured 
by nature, and justly proud of her 
soil, her productions, and her nu- 
merous ports, mou ned for so many 
years the despotic regulations of the 
deposed tyrant, has begun, under 
the auspices of more benevolent 
sovereryns, to cherish the dawn ol 
happier days. ‘The ports of Leg- 
horn, Naples, &c. presented last 
month a most animated sight, They 
were crowded with shipping, and 
merchant -vessels succeeded each 
other without interval, bringing car- 
goes of colonial goods, the de- 
privation of which had been for a 
long time felt by its luxurious po- 
pulation. 

The official gazette of Palermo 
states that the king of Sicily sul 
maintains in full force all his claims 
to the kingdom of Naples. 

The pope, determined to return 
to all the usages of darker ages, 
has issued a decree prohibiting se- 
cret assemblies, particularly those 
of freemasons, under severe and de- 
grading penalties, attended with the 
confiscauon of property : informers 
are to be rewarded, considered ho- 
nourable, and friends to church and 


? state. 


Among other superstitions revi- 
ved at Rome, is that of lighting up 
the shrines of saints by gifts of indi- 
viduals, and with the old represen- 
tations. 

The pope has issued a bull, by 
which the order of Jesuits is for- 
yaally re-established. ‘The order 
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was abolished by pope Ganganelli, 
as inconsistent with the liberties and 
improved civilization of Eutope. 
Pepe Pius on the 7th ult. cele. 
brated high mass at the altar of St. 
Ignatius im the church of Jesns at 
Rome; and afterwards, ascendin 
a throne, ordered a bull to be a 
re-establishing the order of Jesuits, 
The motives which his holiness as. 
signs for this act are as singular 
as the act itself is important.—He 
had been called upon some thirteen 
years ago by the emperor Paul of 
Russia and king Ferdinand of Na. 
ples (the first professing the Greek 
f..ith, and unquestionably out of his 
mind; the latter acknowledged to 
be of imbecile understanding) to al. 
low the establishment of the Jesuits 
in their dominions; and having 
kindly condescended to grant ther 
request, he now diffuses that which 
their enlightened minds esteemed so 
a blessing, over the rest of 
‘The bull says, “ the ca. 
tholic world demands with unani- 
mous voice the re-establishment of 
the company of Jesus, and we daily 
reccive pressing petitions from the 
archbishops and bishops to that ef 
fect.” ‘The bull re-establishes the 
order of Jesuits by name in the em. 
pire of Russia, in the kingdom of 
the ‘Two Sicilies, the Ecclesjastical 
States, and all other States; con- 
stitutes Taddeo Barzozowski ad m- 
terim general of the company of 
Jesus ; lawfully delegates to him 
and the other members of the com- 
pany all suitable and necessary pow- 
ers, to receive and distribute thos 
who may wish to enter the order, 
among the different colleges, where 
they shall conform their mode of 
life to the rules prescribed by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, It also de- 
clares, that they “ may freely and 
lawfully apply to the education of 
youth in the principles of the “ 


‘ 
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lic faith, to form them to good 


morals, and to direct colleges and 
seminaries—likewise hear confes- 
sions, preach the word of God, and 
administer the sacraments in the 
laces of their residence.” The 
most offensive passage is in the con- 
clusion; it presents a clear view of 
the pope’s pretensions :—“ We or- 
dain, that the present letters be in- 
violably observed, according to their 
form and tenor, in alltime coming; 
that they enjoy their full and entire 
effect ; that they shall never be sub- 
mitted to the judgement or revision 
of any judge, with whatever power 
he may be clothed :” again, ‘should 
any one attempt to infringe, or by 
an audacious temerity oppose any 
part of this ordinance, let him know 
that he will thereby incur the indig- 
nation of Almighty God, and of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul.” 

It is but justice to mention, as 
some set-off to these bigoted pro- 
ceedings, that his holiness has, by 
two other decrees, prohibited the 
wearing of arms, to prevent assas- 
sinations ; and also abolished all the 
sanctuaries to which criminals usu- 
ally fled for protection, when in 
danger of being punished for their 
crimes. 

GERMANY. 

The princess of Wales, it is ascer- 
tained, has met a most cordial and 
flattering reception in her native 
country. Her royal highness arrived 
at Brunswick on the night of the 
19th ult. She was received at Wol- 
fenbuttel by the city guard, and at 
the palace by the public authorities ; 
and in the evening there was a gene- 
ral illumination. 

Liege has been evacuated by the 
Prussians, and taken possession of 
by the troops of the sovereign of the 
Netherlands. 

The emperor of Austria has 
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adopted Bonaparte’s order of the 


iron crown, as one of the standin 
orders of his house, and announ 
that he will himself be the grand 
master. This step is perhaps in- 
tended to conciliate the people of 
Lombardy, among whom much 
discontent prevails in consequence 
of the disappointment they feel in 
not becoming an independent state. 
Many officers of the Italian army 
have refused totransfertheir services 
to Austria, 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 


We have at length to announce 
the termination of the war in Nor- 
way by the submission of prince 
Christian. The Swedish bulletin 
annouftcing this event is dated Aug. 
10, and states that the Swedes had 
been successful in several affairs, 
and the crown prince had made 
dispositions for surrounding the ar- 
my of prince Christian in his position 
near the town of Moss; when the 
latter made proposals to relinquish 
the contest, which were accepted, 
and the union of Norway to Sweden 
my therefore be considered as 
finaily decided. 

A treaty of peace has been con- 
cluded in London between Den- 
mark and Spain. 

RUSSIA. 


Accounts from: St. Petersburg 
of the 18th ult. notice the appoint- 
ment of count Nesselrode to the of- 
fice of minister for foreign affairs, in 
the place of count Romanzoff, who 
had been permitted to resign on ac- 
count of ill health. 

The emperor Alexander, in a 
ukase addressed to the holy synod 
and council of state, has deciined 
the appellation they had bestowed 
on him of “ Blessed.”—* My whole 
efforts (he observes) are directed to 
the imploring of the blessing of God 
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wpon me and my faithful people, 
and in order to be blessed by my be- 
loved subjects, and generally by all 
the nations of the earth. This ismy 
warmest wish and my highest hap- 
piness. But after all my efforts to 
attain that obiect, I cannot, as a 
man, allow myself the boldness to 
accept of that appellation, or pre- 
sume that I have already attamed 
that felicity. I deem it so much the 
less compatible with my principles, 
inasmuch as I have at al! times, and 
on every occasion, exhorted my 
faithful subjects to moderation and 
humility of spirit; and I will not 
now set an example which would 
contradict those sentiments.” 


TURKEY, 


The Sublime Porte having by 
recent treaties guaranticd all ves- 
sels under the Remien flag from 
being attacked by the Barbary cor- 
sairs, the grand seignior found it 
necessary to issue on the -6th of June 
three firmans, addressed respective- 
ty to the dey of Algiers, and the 
beys of Tunts and Tripoli, enjoin- 
ing them and their subjects not only 
to abstain from attacking, searching, 
or impeding Austrian vessels at sea; 
but to give them such protection 
and assistance in their commercial 
enterprises, as is usually granted by 
the Porte to the subjects of the most 
favoured nations. ‘The necessity for 
maintaining the present harmony 
existing between the two courts, is 
dwelt upon by the grand seignior in 
this firman to his piratical vassals, 
with an earnestness which sufhicient- 
ly manifests his uneasiness at the 
renovated power of Austria; and 
his apprehension thar, at no distant 
period, some pretext for a rupture 
would be sought by his powerful 


neighbour. 
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CHESTER ASSiZEs, 


4. The criminal business con. 
cluded on the first instant. Sir W, 
Garrow, in passing the awful seq. 
tence of the law on Sarah Rock. 
ley, Phebe Price, J. Pollitt, J 
Smith, G. Gerrard, J. Lowe, P. 
Frank, (a black,) and G Post, 
the tw » tormer for shoplifting, the 
others for cutting and maiming a 
horse, for house-breaking, for bur. 
glary, for felony in a dwelling. 
house, for highway robbery, gave 
hepes of royal clen cnuey t” al ex. 
cept G. Post, whom he impressive. 
ly addressed to the following ef. 
tect :— 25 

“To you, George Post, I feel 
it indispensably necessary, in passe 
ing upon you the judgement of 
the law, to caution you against 
cherishing the slightest hope that 
your sentence will be remitted, 
Your guilt is of a magnitude, next 
to murder, precluding even the 
shadow of mercy; and the evi- 
dence on which you were conyict- 
ed such as to leave not a shadow of 
doubt of the fact. Waylaying 
an innocent, artless, unsuspecting 
young female returning to her em- 
ployment after a sabbath day’s visit 
to her aged grandmother; robbing 
her of her bundle, which contained 
the little property which she had 
acquired ; brutally assaulting her 
person, and indecently exposing 
that person for a considerable time; 
you wind up the horrible ca:alogue 
of your turpitude, by throwing your 
innocent victim into the canal; and 
when with tears and cries she prays 
you to rescue her from the impend- 
ing danger, with brutal ferocity 
you exclaimed, * Drown then and 
be d—d.’ This case, with ail its 
shocking circumstances, was prove 
ed against you by evidence which 
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admitted not of a doubt. Employ, 
i conjure you, the residue of your 
time seriously and piously. Artend 
to the religious directions of those 
who will visit you in your confine- 
ment, and soothe you with holy 
consolation. Invoke, with sinceri- 
ty, the assistance of that God, 
who, while he is all powerful, is all 
merciful; and prepare to present 
sourself before that heavenly tri- 
bunal, at which in a short time you 
will have to appear,” 


FRANCE, 
CHAMBER OF PEERS. 


On the Sth Sept. the prince of 
Benevento presented the budget to 
the chamber, and made a variety 
of remarks on the French finances. 
The object of the wae was to 
fix and to provide for the current 
expenses, and to assign the pay- 
ment of arrears, The king’s in- 
tention was to establish a proper 
balance between receipts and ex- 
penditure, and thus to create a new 
system, adopted with the most per- 
fect sincerity, and with a determi- 
nation to adhere to what had been 
promised. Public credit was an 
arm of great strength, which it was 
necessary should be found in France 
as in other countries. Those mi- 
serable conceptions, those disas- 
trous operations, known within the 
last century, were all solemnly ab- 
jured and proscribed for ever. 
France aspired to new celebrity ; 
candour and justice must be esta- 
blished in every department ; and 
means found to pay all demands 
upon the state, thus proving both 
her will and her ability. The whole 
debt of France now amounted to 
759,000,000 francs. The revenue 
of 1814 is estimated at 540,000,000, 
and that of 1815 at 618,000,000. 
rhis revenue is entirely furnished 


by taxes, with the exception of 10 
or 12 millions produced by the 
forest domains. For 1814 there 
will be a deficit of 307,400,000 
francs. ‘his makes part of the 
above debt. The expenses of 
1815, fixed at 547,700,000 francs, 
leave an excess for that year of 
70,300,000 francs.—This estimate 
may not be perfect; but the house 
may be satistied that it has before 
it the maximum of debt and the 
minimum cf receipts, so that no 
danger can be apprehended. France 
possesses yet 1,400,000 hectares of 
forest land, and the sale of 300,000 
is proposed, to effect the payment 
of the arrears without increasi 

the national burthens. The pro- 
duce of the sale of the property of 
the corporations, and ouher means, 
if necessary, will also be applicable 
to this end. “ The situation of 
France, after so many storms, is 
still remap. | According to the 
last census, the population was 28 
millions. Dividing equally among 
all the annual amount of the taxes, 
which we take at 600 millions, the 
quota paid by each is little under 
22 francs. In England the pro- 
duce of the taxes, not including 
those of Ireland, has risen of late 
years to at least 60 millions ster- 
ling, which, divided among 12 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, give five 
pounds sterling, or 120 francs, as 
the contribution for each indivi- 
dual :—that is to say, upwards of 
five times as much as the amount 
for each individual in France.—In 
the United States of America, the 
receipts of the customs, which 
previous to the two last years of 
war formed almost the only re- 
venne, produced annually 16 mil- 
lions of dollars. This sum divided 
among seven millions of inhabit- 
ants gives about 12 francs for each 
individual ; to which must be = 
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the local taxes peculiar to each 
state, amounting to about 11 francs 
more, making 23 francs for each 
individual. Whence it follows in 
all respects, whether in population, 
extent of territory or taxable pro- 
perty, thatthe advantages of France 
over these nations are great. These 
relative approximations are sufh- 
cient to show us the grounds of 
confidence which remain for us, 
and those which should encourage 
an active and industrious nation 
like our own to undertake with 
ardour all enterprises useful to 
agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. ‘Thus is the question re- 
specting our power to discharge 
our burthens and to deliver our- 
selves from debts answered.””—The 
prince of Benevento then remarked 
on the necessity of national credit, 
which can only exist under a repre- 
sentative and constituent govern- 
meat. The want of this, though 
France possessed the happiest cli- 
mate and soil, and a numerous and 
active population, kept her below 
her proper level. But the exact- 
ness with which the new govern. 
ment will fulfill all its engagements 
will give to France a new power. 
—The prince then alluded to the 
systems of England and America, 
to show the necessity and utility of 
inviolable fidelity in national en- 
gagements—spoke of the propriety 
of establishing a sinking fund next 
year, and then concluded thus :— 


. & This is a new era, in which the 


justice and moderation of the 
prince, whose presence amongst us 
has restored peace to the world, 
will make us, daily, more sensible 
to the reciprocal advantages of yir- 
tues which may be so easily esta- 
blished in France, under the power- 
ful sanction of honour. And may 
we hope that the influence which 
the manners of our nation have so 
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long exercised over other : 
will render general throughout ~ 

rope this moderation, which has 
become more necessary than ever 
to the happiness of subjects, and 
the glory of sovereigns!” This 
speech was ordered to be printed, 


AMERICA, 


The British government, it js 
asserted, in the projét delivered to 
the American commissioners, re. 
quired that the latter should cede 
as a new boundary to the British 
settlements a margin of thi 
miles on the southern side of lakes 
Ontario and Erie. Such an ampu. 
tation of territory would alienate a 
part of the state of New York bor. 
dering on both lakes, a part of 
Pennsylvania extending to lake 
Erie, and a portion of the western 
country which has been incorpo- 
rated with the United States from 
the confines of Pennsylvania to the 
fort of Miami, at the extremity of 
lake Erie. The length of ground 
thus required is upwards of 500 
miles, and thus more than 15,000 
square miles must have been sure 
rendered by the republican agents 
on their compliance with the terms 
demanded. We are told, contrary 
to what has been stated, that Mr. 
Gallatin and his friends felt no 
difficulty in this situation of thin 
and that instead of referrin 
matter, as has been a » to 
their government at Washington, 
they took upon themselves of their 
own authority to declare that to 
such conditions neither the honour 
or interest of America could ac 
cede, and that if Great Britam 
persisted in this pretension the 
ject was fatal, and the war mus’ 
inevitably continue. 


SPAIN. 


The king of Spain has instituted 
anew 
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a new order, called The order of 
fidelity of Valancy, as a recom- 

nse to those who accompanied 
#m from Bayonne when he was 
conveyed into France. 


RUSSIA. 


According to an official enu- 
meration, the births in the Russian 
empire (of the Greek , church) 
amounted in 1812 to 1,264,391, 
and the deaths to 971,358; conse- 
quently the births exceeded the 
deaths by 293,033. Among the 
deaths the oldest person in the ep- 
archy of Pensasch was 165— three 
were 135—one 180—fifteen 125— 
83 from 115 to 120—53 from 110 
to 115—127 from 105 to 11l0~ 
527 from 100 to 105—1473 from 
95 to 100—2849 from 90 to 95— 
and 4437 from 85 to 90. 


NEW ORDER. 


13, This night’s Gazette an- 
nounces, that in consideration of the 
distinguished services of the troops 
engaged in the battles of the Pyre- 
nees, trom the 28th July to the 2dof 
August 1813; of the Nivelle, on 
the 10th Nov. 1818; and at the 
siege and capture of St. Sebastian, 
in August and September 1813; 
—the otlicers present on those me- 
morable occasions shall enjoy the 
privilege of bearing badges of di- 
stinction, in conformity to regula- 
tions published on'the 7th Oct. last; 
also, that the officers who were 
present in the former battles and 
sieges in the peninsula shall receive 
appropriate badges, in commemo- 
ration of their services upon those 
eccasions; and, finally, that those 
badges which would have been con- 
ferred upon such of the above of- 
ficers who fell in, or have died 
since, the said battles and sieges, 
shall, as a token of respect for 
their memories, be transmitted to 


their respective families.—Lists of 
the officers, amounting to several 
hundreds, follow the respective an- 
nunciations, which are made by 
the commander-in-chief in pursu- 
ance of the orders of the prince re- 
gent. 
PRISONS. 

On Monday the deputation from 
the court of aldermen, consisting 
of sir John Perring, aldermen 
Birch, Wood, and Goodbehere, 
attended hy George Dance, esq. 
architect, left town, on the import- 
ant object of visiting Gloucester 
and other gaols, to ascertain their 
improved state, for the purpose of 
forming regulations for the new 
debtors’ prison now erecting, and 
whether any and what alterations 
should be adopted in the govern- 
ment of Newgate and other places 
of confinement, within the juris- 
diction of the city; for which pure 
pose they have been furnished with 
an ofhcial order from the secretary 
of state. 

OLD BAILEY. 

16. No less than five persons 
were on Friday tried here for the 
dreadiul crime of murder! They 
were James Mitchell, William Hol- 
lings, Jean de Silva, William Med- 
gett, and Jane Collins, who all 
pleaded Not guilty.— Mitchell was 
the first tried, charged with the 
murder of Mary Ann Welchman. 
The prisoner’s visit to miss W. in 
Mount-street, on the evening of 
Ang. 4th, his refusing to leave her 
when desired, his being left alone 
with her im the room, the 
of two pistols being heard shortly 
after, and the scream of miss W., 
her dead body found lying 
partly within and partly without 
the door of the room, with two re- 
cently discharged pistols and a 
man’s hat, the window of the room 
open, though betore shut—all these 

things 
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things were clearly shown ; and it 
was likewise proved that, just at 
the time the murder was commit- 
ted, a man without a hat was seen 
on the pavement directly under 
the room window, who got up and 
ran away. Mr. Chapman, the hat- 
ter, in Bond-street, belicved the 
hat produced was the one he sold 
tothe prisoner ; and a soldier in the 
guards stated that the prisoner had 
borrowed a hat of him the day after 
the murder, saying that he had lost 
his ia a hobble. It was also proved, 
that cases which suited the pistols 
were found in the prisoner’s lodg- 
ings, as well as a mould for bul- 
lets and a key, all suiting the pis- 
tols. The prisoner was appre- 
hended by a farmer near Salisbury. 
In his defence the prisoner said, he 
,mever had any intention in his life 
to murder miss Welchman; the 
pistols were not his, and he went 
down stairs with his hat. Mr. jus- 
tice Heath, in addressing the jury, 
said that such crimes as the pre- 
sent were not committed in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. ‘Those who 
committed such offences did so in 
secret, trusting that they might es- 
cape detection, It was from cir- 
cumstances, therefore, that juries 
must jttdge in such cases. He then 
recapitulated the circumstances of 
the case, and left it to the jury to 
say if they could entertain any 
doubt of the prisoner’s being the 
murderer. The jury, without he- 
sitation, found the prisoner Guilty. 
—The recorder thereupon, imme- 
diately after proclamation, passed 
upon him the awful sentence of the 
law, ordering him for execution on 
Monday, and his body to be deli- 
vered to the surgeons to be dis- 
sected and anatomized. The pri- 
soner was perfectly callous through- 
out ; and, when sentence was pro- 
nounced, bowed tothe court, still 
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’ 
preserving the most marked ingif. 
ference. 

William Henry Hollings was; 
dicted for the wilful mardoref fin 
zabeth Pilcher on the 4th of July 
last, in Lower Grosven -street 
where she lived servant to Mr. Cart. 
wright. William Martin, also ger. 
vant to Mr. Cartwright, proved 
that about a quarter before ten 
o’clock the prisoner called at Mr, 
Cartwright’s house, and inquired 
for the deceased. The witness call. 
ed her down to him, and she went 
with him to the outside of the door; 
they seemed to be talking together, 
and the witness went into the par. 
lour ; in a few minutes he heard 
the report of a pistol, followed by 
a female scream ; the witness im. 
mediately upon this went to the 
door and supported the d 
who had not then fallen, in his 
arms ; the witness observed a black 
mark, as of gunpowder, under her 
arm, She said something, but the 
witness could not understand her, 
The witness led her up the pas 
sage; the prisoner followed and 
wished to Kiss her, bat was not 
permitted. The deceased was car- 
ried into the parlour and placed in 
a chair ; some person then tore her 
clothes down, and the witness saw 
a wound, but not much blood. 
The deceased died on the Sunday 
following, the pistol having been 
fired on the Monday. The prisoner 
made no resistance, ‘There was 
glass broken, lying at the door, 
and something spilt, like arsenic 
and water. Samuel Lobb, watch- 
man, heard the report of 2 pistol. 
He —_avn standing in the pas- 

r. Cartwright’s house, 
on secured him, he having a pis 
tol in his right hand. The prisoner 
isthe man. The nag eee hoid 
of the prisoner, when said— 
“Don’t be afraid, I sha’n’t run 


away.” 
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%” The prisoner asked if she 
was dead ; and satd, Ka Let me kiss 
her cold lips.” William Dean, 
constable, remembered the prisoner 
being brought to the watch-honse. 
He got a great deal of water ; he 
vamited a good deal immediately 
on his drinking the water. 1 heir 
attention was not called to the cir- 
cumstance of the prisoner’s h ving 
taken poison, till the next mornmg. 
‘The pistol which was fired had 
burst. It was loaded with powder 
and shot. Mr. Heaviside said the 
wound ia the side was the cauce 
of her death. She languished ull 
Sonday morning following, and 
then died. He opened the body, 
and fownd nearly 200 small shot in 
her liver, and nearly 200 more m 
ner bowels. In his defence, the 
prisoner said he loved the unfor- 
tunate girl, and would have done 
for her as for bis own child. He 
never had any intention to injure, 
far less to murder her; and knew 
or recollected no more of that un- 


away. 


rtunate job, in firing the pistol, 
maa his lerthip did. Richard 
Stone, of Swan-place, Kent-road, 
proved that the prisoner had lodg- 
ed with him for the nme months 
preceding the day specified in the 
indictment, during the greater part 
ot which time he seemed to be out 
ot his mind, particularly for the 
last six weeks preceding the 4th of 
July ; he used to fall oat of bed in 
the night-time, and to be constant- 
ly singing and humming songs 
during the night, acting throughout 
ig an imcoherent manner. Emma 
Mason, daughter to a publican with 
whom the prisoner used to break- 
fast, said, the prisoner seemed to 
her to be out of his mind. James 
Cowan knew the prisoner three 
years ago, and then he thought 
hun out of his mind. Robert 
Cooper had known the prisoner 
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seven years; the general opinion 
of the neighbourhood was, that the 
prisoner ws insane. The prisoner 
was formerly clerk in the office of 
the collectors of excise, but from 
which situation he had -been sus- 
pended for the last three months. 
Mrs, Bennet, who lived near the 
prisoner, thought him a very in- 
sane man indeed. He had made 
love to her, though she was the 
mother of six children and a mar. 
ried woman. Mr. baron Graham 
particularly desired the jury to con- 
sider whether the taking of the poi- 
son was not the necessary conco- 
mitant of the desperate resolution 
the prisoner had taken to deprive 
the young woman of her life, it 
being to be remarked that he after- 
wards took the most effectual 
means to get quit of it. The feel. 
ings of irrtation which seized apon 
the minds of some persons im orn 
their passions were disappointed, 
were very different indeed from 
that total incapacity of jadgimg be- 
tween rightand wrong, which could 
alune operate as an excuse for the 
commission of offences of this kind. 
From considering the whole of the 
evidence produced on the part of 
the prisoner, he could by no means 
think that it went to make-out a de- 
cided madness, which, on the con- 
trary, the fact of his having been 
continued till within these three 
months in an office where the 
greatest accuracy was required, 
went fur to negative. If the jury 
should think this act the effect of 
confirmed disease and disorder of 
mind, they would acquit the pri- 
soner. If, on the other hand, they 
thought that he had suffered his 
disappointment so to operate wpon 
his mind as to work him up to the 
commission of the desperate act, 
they would find him Guilty. It. 
sudden irritation arising from dis. 

appointed 
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appointed hopes or desires were to 
be esteemed a sufficient justification 
of acts of this kind, we might ex- 
pect such atrocities perpetrated in 
consequence of every untoward oc- 
currence in common life. The 
jury, after a few minutes consider- 
ation, found the prisoner Guilty.— 
On being asked what he had to say 
why the court should not pass sen- 
tence upon him to die, the prisoner 
acknowledged the enormity of his 
crime, and the justice of the pu- 
nishment to which he was to be 
sentenced, hoping that his example 
would operate as a warning to 
others. He trusted, as to himself, 
that he had made his peace with, 
and he felt confident that his soul 
would be saved by, a merciful God, 
through the incercession of our 
Redeemer.—The awful sentence 
of the law was then passed upon 
him, which he heard with the ut- 
most composure and resignation, 
and, bowing to the court, was led 
out of the dock, 

Jean de Sylva was indicted, in 
one count, for the wilful murder 
of John Davis, so long ago as the 
month of December 1510. In an- 
other count, Davis was charged to 
have been murdered by one Anto- 
nio Cardoza, and the prisoner to 
have been present, aiding and as- 
sisting Cardoza. The deceased 
and a brother of his had, on the 
day specified in the indictment, 
been walking together in Nightin- 
gale-lane, they being watermen, 
when they fel] in with some women 
of the town. Not being very cordial 
with these ladies, one of them ran 
into a public-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and called out for Car- 
doza. Cardoza, the prisoner, and 
several others came out in conse- 
quence of this call, and an imme- 
diate attack was made by the party 
from the house upon the two bro- 
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thers on the outside. The prisoner 
at first attacked the brother of the 
deceased, whom he wounded with 
a knife ; he was quickly, however 
called off to the assistance of Car. 
doza, who had in the mean time 
wounded the deceased, and of 
which wound he died. Cardoza 
alone being secured, was afterwards 
tried, found guilty, and suffered 
for this murder. The brother of 
the deceased, having been princi 
pally instrumental in the conviction 
of Cardoza, being afraid of the 
vengeance of Cardoza’s country. 
men, resolved to quit his peaceful 
occupation of a waterman ; he ac. 
cordingly went on-board of an lp. 
diaman. As fate would have it, 
he at China went on board the ship 
called the Sir Charles Grant, where 
he met with the prisoner, whom he 
instantly recognised ‘as one of his 
brother’s murderers: the prisoner 
seemed also to recognise Davis, 
and covered his face. A few days 
afterwards the brother of the de- 
ceased again saw the prisoner in one 
of the ports of the ship, asked if 
his name was not De Sylva, and, 
on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, said, “ You are the man who 
killed my brother ;” to which the 
prisoner answered, “I wish I had 
killed you also.” The brother of 
the deceased, however, had the 
prisoner taken into custody, and 
brought home for trial. Mr, jus 
tice Dampier doubted, if any part 
of the evidence brought home to 
the prisoner the offence, either of 
murder or of participation in mur. 
der, ashe could not be supposed 
to be cognizant of Cardoza’s inten 
tion tocommit murder. The jury 
declared themselves perfectly satis 
fied that it did not, and found the 

prisoner—Not guilty. ; 
Edward Med was then m- 
dicted for the wilful muder of Mar- 
garet, 
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his #ifé, iff the parish of St. 
a Hatover-square; on the 
ach of Jane last. It appearéd that 
the decéased hating been out with 
a party, returned hofiré if a state of 
‘atoxication ; she wished to rétutn 
te the pafty, which her htsband 
0 Lge on her persisting in 
her intention, unadtisédly gave het 
a kick or two on a particular part 
of her body, where there had pre- 
viously been, though unknown to 
hin, an enlatgetiétt of a promi- 
nent vein. The kicks thus given, 
ia the opinion of medical men, pro- 
ducéd a haemorrhage, which occa- 
sioned the death of the woman, but 
which would not havé followed 
had it not been frofti thé dthérwise 
diseased stare of the parts. In these 
ciréathstancés, the jury, by the te- 
commendation of the learned judge, 
fourid the prisonér Guilty of than- 


slaughtér. 


GREAT STORM. 


2. This evening a storm of 
thutider, accompanied by vety vi: 
vid lightning, passed ovet Glou- 
cestéf; afd the témpest was felt 
m its extremé rage at no Very fe. 
tote distance. Between North. 
leach and Barford, the mail-coach 
thence to London was literally en- 
vélopéd m flame, ‘The coachinan 
lost all command of the horsés, the 
leaders Were twice On the very + bo 
of the stone quarries by the side of 
the road ; and the coach was only 
prevented from upsetting by the ex- 
traordinary attention and exertions 
of the guard, who léd the horses 
séVéral milés to keep thém in thé 
track. ‘The awful flashes of light- 
ning affected the passengers, driver, 
and guard, as well ag the horsés, 
almost to blindwess ; and it was a 
conéiderable timé¢ before they ré- 
wae the perfect ust of vision. 

Si, 


On reaching Burford, the inhabit- 
ants implored them to stop till the 
violence of the tempest showld ¢ub- 
side; butt not havitig to chang 
horses there; the coachmman sacti- 
ficed safety to duty, atid wetit Ot. 
After astending the hill beyond 
that town; they wete alatmed by 
the cries of a huttibér of pérsons in 
distteéss ; and of approaching nearet, 
found the Glowcéster heavy coach 
upset, with eighteen f 
men, women, and children, ims 
= help in the most pitéous 
etths, A than Was in consequence 
sent back on horseback to Burford 
for assistance ; and chaisés camé 
from thetce very soon, with a stt- 
geon and other s, who ren 
dered every aid i théit powér; 
birt happily no material pérsonal 
at ad been stistained by any 
of these distressed people, who wéte 
qtickly enabled to pursné théit 
journey. Aftet the mail again 
céedéd,; a ball of fite fell ih thé 
rotd; wihthin a féw yards of thé 
coach, but providentally without 
vécasioning any dathage. It was 
Irtlt-past twelve befote théy reached 
Oxtotdy at which tinte thie tempest 
had abated and they finally got to 
Londonthree hours after their usual 
period. ‘The samé storm seenrs to 
lrave taken a very extensive tange 
The leaders of of¢ of the Exeter 
coaches were sttuck down ‘by the 
Pears between Bridport and 

andford, when the coachmaii, 
leaping wr the box to endeavour 
to ent ilk consequences, broké 
his eg. And a fire-ball fell 
a barley-mow at Compton, néat 
Shérborne, which it destroyed. 
The lightning also sét fite to a 
barn, at Hellmgsley, Sussex, con- 
taining three loads of wheat and 
50 quarters of oats, the whole of 
Which, re with two lodges 
and a stable, were consumed. 

(K) CAPTAIN 
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CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 
A court martial was lately held 
at Portsmouth, on board the Gla- 
diator, for the trial of captain R. 
H. Barclay, his remaining officers 
and men, for the loss of the squa- 
dron of British gun-boats on lake 
Erie. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that captain Barclay joined 
his command with a lientenant, a 
surgeon, and nineteen rejected sea- 
men of the lake Ontario squadron ; 
that he dispatched to sir James Yeo 
an account of the deplorable state 
of the vessels ; and that they were 
then all blockaded in Amherstburg, 
where general Prector’s army was 
stationed, by the American flotilla. 
He subsequently received reinforce- 
ments which increased his force to 
150 British seamen, the remainder 
being Canadians and soldiers. The 
enemy’s force doubled his. Being 
compelled to sail from Amherst- 
burg to endeavour to open a com- 
munication with Long Point, an 
engagement took place, the result 
of which is well known, the whole 
squadron having been taken, Sir 
James Yeo, in his letter to ad- 
miral Warren, states that, in his 
opinion, captain Barclay was wrong 
to sail from Amhérstburg ; in con- 
sequence of which this court mar- 
tial took place, The court pro- 
nounced the following sentence: 
« That the capture of his majesty’s 
late squadron was caused by the 
very defective means captain Bar- 
clay possessed to equip them on 
lake Erie; the want of a sufficient 
number of able seamen, whom he 
had repeatedly and earnestly re- 
quested of sir James Yeo to be sent 
to him ; the very great rey 
of force of the enemy to the Briti 
squadron; and the unfortunate 
early fall of the superior officers in 
the action,” The court, after great 
praise of the skill and gallantry 
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displayed by captain Bare 

officers and men, adjedeed io 
to be honourably acquitted, Cap. 
tain Barclay appeared with one 
arm amputated ; the other so dan. 
gerously wounded as to be 

ed in bandages; part of pis thigh 
cut away by a cannon-shot ; aad 
five other wounds, 


FRANCE. 


Paris, Sept. 18, 
By an ordinance of the king iz 
is decreed, that all criminals under 
the age of twenty shall be takeq 
fram the various prisons in Paris 
and the neighbouring departments, 
and be collected into one prison, 
over which a director-general shal] 
be appointed. —- The celebrated 
duke de la Rochefoucault has been 
appointed to this ofice.—The idea 
of separating sexes and ages ig 
prisons, and of proportioning the 
rigour of detention and the severit 
of treatment to the nature of of- 
fences, is undoubtedly most happy, 
and humanity cannot fail to ap. 
plaud it ; but the project of reform. 
ing criminals, of correcting their 
evil thoughts, of mending their vi- 
cious ee and of impressing 
them with the desire of a better 
morality and conduct; this project, 
we say, is infinitely better: it can 
only arise in a very experi 
mind, and a generous and tender 
heart; and those who have studied 
the first experiments, who have fal- 
lowed thedetails, and whohave cou- 
ceived the possibility and the desiga 
of repeating them, and of natural- 
ising thema in other climates, as- 
suredly possess the same quali- 
ties, and are entitled to the same 
praises. The English, and parti- 
cularly the Americans, have made 
in this respect attempts worthy of 
admiration, and which are one of 
the happiest effects of the perfec- 
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tion of the social art. The work 
of M. the duke de Liancourt (now 
duke dela Rochefoucault ) describes 
the methods which have been em- 
ployed in the United States to re- 
store to morality the hardened of- 
fenders who generally occupy pri- 
sons, and to introduce insensibly 
into their souls the seeds of honesty 
and virtue. That generous patriot, 
who devoted himself in his travels 
to the study of wise institutions 
and useful practices, with a view to 
enrich his country with them, after 
having communicated to France 
the experiments and proceedings of 
Jenner in vaccination, after having 
contributed to excite an enthusiasm 
for this discovery, which he has 
more than any other person contri- 
buted to spread, has also had the 
idea of trying in France the power 
of habit and regulation over the 
passions of men, and of discover- 
jag to what extent treatments wisely 
combined can soften the most re- 
fractory and violent’ dispositions. 
He was well assured of being se- 
conded in such an undertaking by 
the wise and benevolent minister, 
who combines in his great depatt- 
ment the establishments both of 
charity and of prisons, and was 
equally sure of seeing a project so 
usetul to mankind sanctioned and 
protected by a wise and humane 
monarch, who condescends to-re- 
gard even the lowest classes, and to 
whom nothing that affects huma- 
aity is a stranger. 


HATTON GARDEN, 


25. On Monday, James George 
Semple Lisle, better known by the 
name of major Semple, was brought 
up, charged with defrauding Henry 
Grammar, who keeps a cheese- 
monger’s shop in Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square, of two pieces of ba- 
con and a lump of butrer. 
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Henry Grammar, a boy, was in 
his father’s shop when the prisoner 
came in; he was positive that the 
prisoner at the bar was the man; 
after the prisoner bought the but- 
er and bacon, he left the shop, 
and witness’s mother tied it up and 
seat him with it. As witness was 
carrying the parcel home, he met 
the prisoner waiting for him in 
Cross-street ; the prisoner walked 
before witness to No. 42, and when 
he came to the door he pulled the 
first-floor bell, and gave a double 
knock at the door, which was open- 
ed by the lady of the house. ‘The 
prisoner walked in, and taking the 
parcel out of witness’s hand, who 
was standing outside, he bid him go 
home and bring six-penny worth 
of eggs, and on his return he 
should be paid for all, and imme.-. 
diately the door was shut.—Wit- 
ness went home, and returned again 
with the eggs; he knocked at the 
door, which was opened by the 
lady of the house; he inquired for 
the gentleman, to whom he deliver- 


ed the bacon and butter, and she in- 


formed him that hedid not live there, 
neither did she know him; that after 
he.came in he inquired for a gen- 
tleman, saying Is not this King- 
street? She informed him it was not; 
on which the prisoner begged par- 
don, saying he had made a mistake, 
and immediately wentoff. ‘The pri- 
soner regretted that the lady of the 
house was not present, and also that 
he was unfortunate in being. taken 
for some other person who bore a 
strong resemblance to him in every 
respect ; for the truth of which he 
appealed to one of the officers, 
Read senior, saying that he was 
sworn to by several respectable per- 
sons at the public office in Bowe. 
street, tohave committed an offence, 
when at the same time he lay in 
an hospital on the Upper Rhine,— 
(K 2) Other 
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Other charges have since been 
brought against the major, which 
have not yc: been determined. 


OCTOBER. 


AMERICA AWD THE WEST INDIES. 


The loss sustained at Washing- 
ton turns out, upon investigation, 
to be much greater than was at 
first imagined. It is ascertained, 
that immediately prior to the un- 
eapected arrival of our troops, the 
navy-yard was in the most com- 
plete order, and filled with all kinds 
of naval stores; the store-houses 
were well built, and mtended to 
have been fire-proof. Their erec- 
tion, with that of the yard, had cost 
the American government not less 
than one million sterling. There 
were immense quantitics of all sorts 
of timber, oak plank, masts, &c. &c. 
Of live oak and cedar, there was 
sufficient to build six satl of men of 
war; and in one single warehouse 
sheet copper of different thicknesses, 
which was rolled in England, and 
had been purchased by the Ame- 
rican government, previous to the 
present war, for full 300,000/. Of 
cauvass there was a stock sufficient 
to supply at least a seven-years’ 
war: hemp and cordage were also 
in great abundance, as were pitch, 
tar, oils, paints, and all other re- 
quisites for finishing ships. Close 
at hand was the only cannon foan- 
dery in the United States, with 
great nembers of cannon, anc'iors, 
&c. ready mmde. The general 
from whose inspection and report 
these particulars were minutely as- 
certained, is 2 sioral judge 
of the value of this arsenal and is 
contents, the Joss of age to the 
American government esti< 
mates at three millions sterling. 


MURDER. 


4. On Tuesday afternoon, a most 


Cant 


atrocious murder was corhmiteed 
on Elizabeth Dobbins, a poce waghe - 
erwoman, residing at Millfiedd 
Farm, Millfield-lane, Kenti 

About three o’clock, James Doh. 
bis, the husband of the 

and a turnecock of St. Pane 
turned home from his w 


entering a room on the 
ne 2 on ee 
on the floor; at a short 
from — - perceived a kitchen 
ker, which was considerably 
a covered with blood, ae 
evidently been the instrament wit 
which the wound on his wife had 
been inflicted. The wretched man 
immedtately lifted up his wife, and 
placed her on a chair. Om exa 
mining her head, he found it hid 
rom her right eye to the back; 
the — fractured oe ally, Life 
was still remaimmmg, but little hopes 
of recovery could be entertamed. 
He went ont to procure assistance, 
and found a man in the custody of 
James Seel, from whom he learnt 
they had taken him im a field neas 
the spot, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Greenwood, on suspicion of havi 
stolen two bundles which he h: 
in his possession. Dobbms conr 
municated the horrible scene he had 
discovered in bis own honse, and 
it was concluded that the prisoner 
was the —— They convey- 
ed him before Mr. lvers, magutrate 
in Kentish<own, who ittvestigated 
the circumstancss James Seel de- 
posed, that as he wasat work ata 
new well, sinking in Millfield-lane, 


he saw the prisoner pass him with a 
andi wader bis say ot al 
he crossed the foot of Hi 
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the bundle, which appeared to con- 
tain wearing apparel. He asked 
him how he had come by them, 
and he said he had bought them 
of a gipsy for 9s. Not satisfied 
with this account, he took him into 
custody, and was conducting him 
towards the road, when Dobbins 
met them, and informed the wit- 
ness of the murder of his wife, 
Dobbins then examined the bundle, 
and perceived that it contained 
clothes which his wife had received 
to wash Elizabeth Jones deposed, 
that she had washed for the deceas- 
ed part of the clothes contained in 
the bundle found on the prisoner. 
~Thomas Oliver, of the Bull and 
Last public-house, deposed, that 
two shirts, which were found in 
the bundle, were his, and had been 
sent to the deceased by him for 
the purpose of being washed. In 
the bundle was also found a bill 
of clothes washed, ~which was in 
the hand-writing of the deceased. 
—George Hemming, an assistant 
to Mr, Sandys, surgeon, in Kentish- 
town, deposed, that having heard 
of the catastrophe, he went to the 
premises of the deceased, and ex- 
amined the wound, She was quite 
dead, and he had no doubt her 
death was occasioned by a blow 
from the poker found by her hus- 
band on the floor, or some such 
weapon.—-Mr. M. Visier, who had 
also examined the deceased, corro- 
boraied this testimony, and pro- 
duced three pieces of the skull, and 
also the poker, which was bent and 
bloody, ‘lhe prisoner having been 
previously searched, the contents 
of his, pockets were produced ; they 
consisted of a tobacco-hox, and a 
discharge from his majesty’s ship 
the Gladiator of Portsmouth, of a 
man named Thomas Sharp, de- 
seibing him as 5 feet 2 inches and 
a half Ligh, of « light complexion, 
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and with a mole upon his right 
cheek. The prisoner, on hea 

this part of the charge read, maid 
his name was Thomas Sharp, and 
pointed out the mole: he neither 


denied nor affirmed his guilt. 
Ivers, under all the circ 
considering there was little doubt 


the prisoner’s guilt, committed him 
to Coldbath-helds -prison. ‘The 
prisoner was dressed in a fustian 
jacket; he was bound with ropes, and 
guarded by the constables and the 
person by whom he was apprehend- 
ed to the place of his confinement, 
—The offender is said to be a na- 
tive of Layton in Essex. He has 
been long known to the police offi- 
cers aS a notorious character, and 
was only last session discharged 
from the New Prison, Clerkenwell, 
where he had been confined twelve 
months for a riot. When his time 
had expired, and he had obtained 
his discharge, he observed to the 
turnkey, that when he did an 

thing again, he would do it capi. 
tally. Reid senior, of Hatton-gar- 
den, immediately recognised him 5 
when he confessed to him, that after 
he had committed the murder he 
was going on his journey to Lon- 
don; but seeing hia, he crossed the 
fields, where he was taken by Seel, 
the bricklayer, He gave up the 
jacket he had on when he commit- 
ted the murder to Reid; it is 
sprinkled over with the blood of 
the deceased, [He was afterwards 
tried, convicted, and executed. 
When sentence was passed upon 
him, he replied vo the judge, that he 
hoped the curse of God would fall 
upon him, and upon his posterity 


for ever.] 


FASHIONABLE SMUGGLERS, 
8. The following circumstance 
took place on Saturday week :-= 
* Qa the arrival of the Dover mail- 
(K 3) coach 
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coach at Rochester, on its way to 
town, the guard was unexpectedly 
and peremptorily called upon by 
Sharp, the custom-house officer, to 
deliver up an official parcel in his 
care, addressed to the right honour- 
able lord Castlereagh, purporting 
to be from his grace the duke of 
Wellington. This the guard, with 
much fear and reluctance, complied 
with : it was instantly opened, and 
found, instead of important dis- 
patches, to contain many small 
valuable packages of contraband 
articles, addressed to distinguished 
persons in this country. Sharp’s 
seizure of course was made, but 
he allowed the mail to con- 
tinue its journey."—The ladies 
of many ofont “ distinguished per- 
sons” are said to have of late cul- 
tivated a peculiar taste for these 
eae ep articles. There has 


een for some time a story abroad, 


of the seizrre, on the coast, of a 


carriage and horses belonging to 
the lady of a high legal character, 
upon some charge of this descrip- 
tion. 


FULMINATING BALLS. 

14. On Monday, C. Pianca, of 
Exeter Change, was summoned on 
an information laid against him, 
for selling to Lavender the officer 
six fire balls, called “ fulminating 
peas,” which being thrown on the 
ground with force, or pressed by 
the foot, explode with a great noise. 
The information was under the act 
of William, which makes it 52. pe- 
nalty “to sell, o> expose to sale, 
serpents, rockets, or other fire- 
works.” 

Mr. Fielding premised, that the 
act was to prevent the mischief 
which resulted from fireworks, the 

reamble stating, that people had 
ost their lives by “ serpents, rock- 
ets, and other fireworks.” As far 
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as the mischievous quality 
these fulminating peas came within 
the meaning of the act; bur it was 
a question deserving consideration, 
whether these balls could be called 
“ fireworks.” 

Mr. Bankes, optician, Strand 
stated, that although unacquainted 
with Mr. Pianca, he felt interested 
for an ingenious foreigne’, who was 
at present abroad. He wonld un. 
dertake to prove that these balls 
or peas could not be called fre. 
works; and to demonstrate this, 
the opinions of three counsel had 
been taken, who stated that the 
articles did not come within the 
meaning of the act of William, 
There was nothing like fire in them, 
for their explosion would not ignite 
gunpowder. He would prove this 
by an experiment. [ Here one of 
the peas was thrown with violence 
on the ground, which exploded with 
a flash. } 

The magistrate interrupted the 
experiments, observing, chat the 
flame which they had seen must suf- 
ficiently have satisfied their minds, 
They required no terrible experi 
ments. 

Mr. Bankes said that there were 
various sorts of fire or flame, gal- 
vanic, electric, &c.; and according 
to the present doctrine, the sun it 
self, which looked like flame and 
imparted heat, was not fire. 

r. Fielding observed, that the 
act did not restrict. itself to articles 
made of gunpowder, for it never 
mentioned gunpowder—it spoke of 
“ fire-works.”” It contemplated the 
genus cencralissimum of fire— 
every species of fire that the che- 
mist’s power could produce. If 
these peas produced fire, they came 
within the act. But how was 
defined? Jobnson called it “ the 
igneous element ;” and in the pre- 
sent instance the igneous element 

had 
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had been elicited—there had been 
produced an ignited spark. The 
roof of that fact was enough, 

Mr. Colquhoun asked to when use 
these balls could be turned ? 

Mr. Bankes replied, that they 
eould be of no use. But to de- 
monstrate the fact that they did 
not produce an ignited spark, as the 
magistrates imagined, he wished 
to try the experiment which he was 
before going to make, namely, to 
explode one of the balls surrounded 
with gunpowder, which explosion 
would not ignite. ‘The experiment 
had been successfully tried over 
and over again, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, in the presence of sir H. 
Davy. (Mr. B. pe) ew out of 
his pocket a canister of gunpowder, 
for the purpose of exploding a ball 
in the centre of it, to show that its 
explosion would not ignite powder ! 
but the magistrates would not al- 
low the experiment. Mr. B. how- 
ever tried it on a smaller scale, 
by folding about half an ounce of 
powder in a paper, inclosing at the 
same time a pea, and then pressed 
the paper with the foot, when the 
ball exploded, at the same time ig- 


*niting the gunpowder, and burn- 


ing the paper! !]—Mr. Bankes, 
ufter having thus refuted himself, 
stated, that he must give up the 
defence of the balls; but assured 
the magistrates, that he felt so con- 
vinced of the truth of what he had 
asserted, that he would willingly 
rave exploded one of the balls in 
the centre of a barrel of gunpow- 
der ! 

The magistrates thinking further 
proof could not be desired, pro- 
nounced the party convicted—Pe- 
nalty 52. 


POST-OFFICE, 


_ 1S. Information -has for some 
ume been received that it was in 


contemplation of a gang of thieves 
to rob the general post-office, and 
carry off the conteats of the irog 
chest in the receiver. general’s office; 
which frequently contained notes 
to the amount of from twelve to 
eighteen thousand pounds. Laven- 
der and Vickery discovered the plan: 
but the officers of the post-office 
treated it as impracticable, and even 
chimerical, every door, place, and 
lock, being deemed so t oroughly 
secure, the locks being the best that 
can be made. There appears to 
be no doubt, however, that the post- 
office has been entered, several 
locks, and even that of the iron 
chest, opened, the contents exa- 
mined, but nothing taken out, the 
booty not being deemed sufficiently 
large to take away, and that this 
was all done without the least sus- 
picion or discovery by the officers 
of the post-office. —Friday was the 
day appointed to convince Mr. 
Freeling, Mr. Parkin, and other 
gentlemen belonging to the post- 
office, of the possibility as well as 
the practicability of passing all the 
locks, including the iron chest, 
without using any violence. La- 
vender and Vickery attended at the 
office, for that purpose ; and having 
discovered the gang of thieves whe 
were to have effected the robbery 
in a quiet manner, they produced 
the implements that were to have 
éffected the purpose, which they 
had procured after great exertion 
and perseverance. The doors being 
all locked in the most secure man- 
ner possible, by and in the presence 
of the principal officers belonging 
to the post-office, Lavender and 
Vickery produced a master key, 
which passed all the locks leading 
to the place where the iron chest 
is deposited in the receiver-general’s 
office, with the greatest possible 
ease, and they produced another 

(K 4) key,’ 
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key, which opened the jron chest 
withqut any noise or difficulty. 
This was thought the most exira- 
ordinary, as the key of the chest is 
never qut of the possession of the 
person who has the care of it, and 
who is accountable for its contents. 


FIRG-ARMS. 


21. Last week, as Dr. Squnders, 
in company with his site lectern 
sir Charles Flint and Mr. Fowler, 
jun. were an a shopting excursion, 
near Blundestone, Suffolk, the for- 
mer carrying a double-barre] gun, 
had discharged one of them and 
shot his bird. Being much pleased 
with the conduct of a favourite 
dog, he placed his gun upon the 
ground, resting it against his left 
arm, jn order ta caress him ; when, 
dread.ul to relate, the dog fondly 
jumping to receive his attention, 
touched the trigger, when the whole 
of the remuinijng charge entered his 
arm about two inches below the 
head of the humerus ; and from the 
resistance of the bone and socket, 
the expansive force of the shot lace- 
rated all the neighbouring parts, 
particularly the axillary aitery, so 
as not to be eficctually secured ; 
the effusion of bleed which follaw- 
ed the accident was immense, and 


recluded every prospect of saving” 


wis life. Sir Charles’s servant way 
the only person near him; he ran 
imuincdiately to his assistance, when 
he cgclaimed, “ Ferrol, ] am a 
dead man; send for Mr. Borrett, 
of peots immediately ; tel] sir 
Charles to accept a poor remerm- 
brance of me—that dog,” ( pointin 

to the dog, who played so princip 

@ part in the ¢ y,) “ and les 
me be buried in a decent way at 
Blundestone."* Ghortly after he 
fainted from loss of blood, and was 
conveyed to his residence a mile 
distant. When Mr. Borrett arriy- 


ed, he said to him, * 

nq use tome.” Dr. 

Mr. B and oe other 
gentlemen, advised the ampntats 
of the arm at the socket Ao 
which Dr. S. submitted. He died 
in the evening. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT, 


98. The neighbourhood of §- 
Giles’s was thrown into the utmost 
consternation on Monday night, b 
one of the most melancholy acc}. 
dents. About six o'clock, one of 
the vats in the premises of Messrs, 
Henry Meux and Co., in Banbury- 
street, St. Giles’s, burst, and in a 
moment New-street, George-street, 
and several others in the vicinity, 
were deluged with the contents, 
amounting to 4,500 barrels of 
strong beer. The fiuid in itscours 
swept every thing before it. Two 
houses in New-street, adjoining the 
brewhouse, were totally demelide 
ed. The inhgbjtants, who were of 
the er class, were al] at home, 
In the tee floor of one of them,a 
mother and daughter were at tea; 
the mother was killed on the spot; 
the daughter was swept away by 
the current through a partition, and 
dashed to pieces. The back parts 
of the houses of Mr. Goodwin, at 
Mr. Hawse, and Nos. 24 and 25, in 
Great Russell-street, were nearly 
destroyed. The female servant of 
the Tavistock Arms was suffocated, 
Three af Mr. Meux’s men employ- 
ed in the brewery were rescued 
with great difficulty by the people 
collected to afford reiief, who had 
to wade up to their middle through 
the beer.—The site of the place 
low and flat; and there being no 
declivity to carry off the fluid m 
its fall, it spread and sunk into the 
neighbouring cellars, ali of which 
were inhabioed. The bursting of 
th brew-house walls, and the fll 
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of heavy timber, materially consri- 
buted to aggravate the mischief, by 
forcing the roofs and walls of the 
adjoining hauses. The crowd col- 
lected was immense. It resented 
many distressing scenes of children 
and others inquiring for and h- 
menting their parents, relatives, 
and friends. A great number of 
workmen were employed in clear- 
ing away the rubbish, and eight 
dead bodies were found, One per- 
son was dug out alive, Two 
brothers, of the name of Crick, 
store-house clerks, in attempting 
to save some of the property, were 
severely hurt, Many of the cellarson 
the south side of Russel-street were 
completely inundated with beer; 
and in some houses the inhabitants 
had to save themselves from drown- 
ing by mounting their highest pieces 
of furniture. —One of the interest- 
ing circumstances attending the 
melancholy event was observable 


in the snciety expressed by several 


gentlemen who were drawn to the 

t, to prevent any noise amang 
To tend, that the persons who 
were employed in clearing away 
the rubbish might, in pursuing their 
work, direct theirears tothe ground, 
in order to discover whether any of 
their victims were calling for assist- 
ance. The caution and humanity 
with which the labourers proceeded 
in their distressing task excited a 
strong interest, and deserve warm 
approba'ion,—On W ednesdayafter- 
noon, an inquest was held in St, 
Giles’s workhouse, on view of the 
bodies of the following unfortunate 
persons :— 

1. Eleanor Cooper, 14 years of 
age, servant to Mr. Richard Hawse, 
the Tavistock Arms, Great Rus- 
sell-street. 

2. Mary Mulvey, a married woe 
man, aged 30 years, 


8. Thomas Murry, 3 years, 
sor to Mary Mulves. = former 
husband. 

4. Hannah Banfield, aged ¢ 
years and 4 months. 

5, Sarah Bates, 3 years and § 
months. 

6. Ann Saville, aged 60 years, 

7. Elizabeth Smith, a married 
woman, aged 27. 

8. Catherine Butler, a widow, 
aged 65 years, 

George Crick deposed, that he 
was store-house clerk to Messrg 
Henry Meux and Co, Monday 
afternoon one of the large iroa 
hoops of the vat, which burst, fell 
off, Witness was not alarmed on 
that account, as he had frequently 
seen such accidents occur withoyt 
being attended by any serious cone 
sequence, About half past five ia 
the evening, which was about an 
hour after the hoop fell off, witness 
was standing on the platform with- 
in three yards of the vat, whey, 
without the smallest previous no- 
tice, it burst. He heard the erash ; 
he ran to the store-hoyse where the 
vat was: he was above his knees ia 
beer; he was shocked at the sight 
that presented itself; one side of 
the house, upwards of 25 feet in 
height, with 4 considerable part of 
the roof, lay in ruins. The first obs 
ject that took his atrentiou was his 
own brother, who is superiniendant 
under him ; he saw one of the men 
pulling him trom under one of the 

utts that lay on one side; he and 
ane of the labourers were now in 
the Middlesex hospital in a day 
gerous way. The height of che 
vat was 22 feet ; it was filled with- 
in four inches of the top, and then 
contained $545 barrels f entire, 
being beer that was 10 nonths 
brewed ; the hoop which bu .< wag 
about seven hundred weight, which 
was 
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was the least weight of any of 22 
hoops on the vat, and seven large 
hoops, each of which weighed near 
aton, When the vat burst the force 
and pressure was so freat that it 
stove several hogsheads of porter, 
and also knocked the cock out of 
nearly as larpe a vat that was in 
the cellar or regions below. This 
vat contained 2400 barrels, al! of 
which but about 800 barrels also 
ranabout. They lost in all between 
8 and 9000 barrels. The vat from 
whence the cock was knocked out 
ran about a barrel a minute. The 
vat that burst had been built be- 
tween eight and nine years, and 
was kept always nearly full. The 
vat had an opening on the top about 
a yard square; it was about eight 
inches from the wall. Witness sup- 

ses it was the rivets of the hoops 
that slipped, none of the hoops 
being broke, and the foundation 


where the vat stood not giving way. 


The wall which fell was in height 
about 25 feet, and two bricks and 
a half thick. The cellar and two 
deep wells which were in it were 
full of beer, and all were employed 
to save what beer they could, 
Richard Hawse deposed, that he 
lived at 22, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, the Tavistock Arms 
public-house. About half past five 
o’clock, on Monday evening, w't- 
ness was in his tap-room, when he 
heard the crash; the back part of 
his house was beaten in, and every 
thing in his cellar destroyed, the 
cellar and tap-room filled with beer, 
s> that it was pouring across the 
street into the areas on the opposite 
side. The deceased, Eleanor Coop- 
er, his servant, was in the yard 
washing pots at the time the acci- 
dent happened ; she was buried un- 
der the ruins, from whence she was 
duy out about twenty minutes past 
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eight o'clock ; she was found stand 
ing by the water butt. j 
The evidence of several other 
persons being gone through, the 
jery, without hesitation, returned 
a verdict of Died by casualty, acci. 
dental, and by misfortune, ~ 
; The only surviving sufferer by 
the late dieadful catastrophe at the 
brewhonse was a girl about seven 
years of age, who has lost by this 
accident her grandmother, named 
Butler, and her mother and bro. 
ther, named Murray. Having ask. 
ed her mother to let her go into the 
street to play, she had that moment 
left the kitchen of the house in New. 
street, adjoining the brewhou.e, 
when the vat burst by which her 
relitions were suffocated and im. 
mersedin the ruins. [ Notwithstand. 
tug what passed at the inquest, it 
is certain the cause of this melan. 
choly accident is unexplained ; 
those who are acquainted with the 
principles of hydrostatics are fully 
aware that such devastation could 
not have been occasioned by the 
lateral pressure of the fluid. } 


NOVEMBER. 


TRIAL OF COLONEL QUINTIN, 


4. The trial of this officer closed 
on Tuesday last. There were four 
charges agains thim :—i. For neg- 
lecting and abandoning his daty 
as commanding officer, and leaving 
some of the divisions without sup- 
port, while foraging in the valley 
of Macoy. 2. For not making such 
effectual attempts at the battle of 
Orthes as he ought to have done, 
by his presence and personal ex- 
ertions, to co-operate witl: and sup- 
port the divisions of his regiment, 
the 10th hussars. 3. For similar mts 
conduct after the battle of Thou- 
louse —*. For general neglect, and 

allowing 
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Jlowing a relaxed state of disci- 
aline in his regiment. 
” In sul port of these char es much 
evidence was adduced; but as it 
was of a description from which 
we ‘magine none but military men, 
and bose too on the spot, or pos- 
~ the best mformation,” could 
arrive at a just conclusion, we 
rbear to detail it. Lieut. Henry 
re.ce, capt. Howard, capt. 
capt. Fitzclarence, capt. 
arding, major J nes, colonel 
aimer, (the prosecutor, ) colonel 
‘Ney, lieut. Eversfield, lord Com- 
rmere, lord E. Somerset, and 
others, gave ev idence in support of 
he charges ; a part of which went 
show that col. Quintin not only 
held back his men in action, but 
also retired himself into the rear; 
and the rest went to prove that h 
suffered the men to commit various 
excesses with impunity. " 

In his defence, colonel Quintin 
urged, that he had joined his regt- 
ment though in a state of ill-health ; 
that he had received the thanks of 
the commander of the cavalry for 
his conduct on the very day to which 
the 2d charge referred; that it was 
not his duty to engage wich the skir- 
mishers, or to charge with the first 
file ; that there was much yeuthful 
eagerness for command in some of 
the officers; and that he was de- 
sirous of diminishing the frequency 
of corporz! punishment in the re- 
giment, as well in furtherance of 
his own ideas, as in compliance with 
the desire of the illustrious per- 
sonage who commanded the regi- 
ment, who had ordered that a rigid 
attention on the part of the officers 
should be tried as a substitute for 
corporal punishment. 

_ Several officers gave their opinion 
in favour of colonel Quiatin’s ge- 
neral conduct ; among them were 
general Cartwright, general Grant, 


and the earl of Uxbridge. The 
latter said, that he considered his 
behaviour equally exemplary in the 
presence of the enemy and in the 
general conduct of his regiment ; 
and mentioned twb instances in 
which colonel Quintin had charged 
and defeated the enemy with very 
inferior numbers. 

Colonel Palmer replied to colonel 
Qauintin’s defence, that such was his 
manifest want of energy, that lord 
Combermere had observed that he 
was unfit to command such a re- 
giment, and attributed it to the co- 
lonel’s ill-health; that his former 
good ¢onduct could not establish 
his character forever; that though 
he did not charge colonel Quintin 
with misbehaviour in the presence 
of the enemy, yet in effect his con- 
duct was much the same, for it was 
of little consequence whether it 
originated in want of courage or 
want of officer-like feeling ; that 
when the French were advancing 
upon them, they were left by colo- 
nel _uintin without orders or sup- 
port; that he quitted the front the 
moment the firing began, and did 
not afterwards return; that the 
discipline of the regiment was no- 
toriousiy relaxed ; and that withou: 
corporal punishment when in the 
field, an army would be utterlr 
ruined, 

As soon as colonel Palmer he 
concluded, the court wus cleared. 


BOW-STREET.~——-AFRICAN SOCIETY. 


5. Mr. Harrison, the secretar-, 
and one of the directors of the Afti- 
can Institution, stated that he had 
received information that a black 
boy was confined in chains and 
otherwise ill treated, and soliciter! 
assistance from the office; which 
was readily granted. Limberick 
was sent to the house in Long-Acre, 
where he was informed that the boy 
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was an apprentice to Mr. Denham. 
Mr. Denham told Limberick that he 
would shortly bring the boy to the 
office,—which he did,—and there 
stated that the boy was his appren- 
tice, that he hed brought him from 
the West Indies, and that he had 
detected him in several pilfering 
acts, and he suspected him to have 
stolen three bottles of wine; and 
instead of punishing him with 
charging him with the felony, he 
had determined on sending him 
buck to the West Indies; but to 
prevent him from running away he 
had chained him to a table.—The 
Magistrate told him, a_ charge 
agaist a boy of robbing him would 
come with a very ill grace, as he 
had taken the punishment of him 
into his own hands, and especially 
the mode of punishment he had 
adopted of putting the boy in 
chains; and he must know that as 
soon as the boy landed ip this 
country he had no power over him 
as aslave; which Mr. Denham ac- 
knowledged.—Mr. Harrison then, 
as Mr, Denham had stated the boy 
to be his apprentice, called upon 
him to produce the indentures, 
which Mr. Denham did not do.— 
Mr. Harrison then said, he should 
take him into the institution; and 
ve Mr, Denham his card, saying 
he boy should always be farth- 
coming to answer any charge 
whenever he chose to call upon 
him. Mr. Denham declared he 
should prosecute him for robbing 
him, and Mr. Harrison took the 
boy away with him, 
MAIL COACHBS. 
Saturday week, a coroner’s in- 
quest was held before G. Hodgson, 
at Hammersmith-road, on the 
body of John Southcombe, of Brat- 
tenfieming, Devonshire. The de- 
ceased was twavelling in a chaise 
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cart, accompanied by his brother. 
towards pe They were met 
by three mail coaches, and nog. 
withstanding the hollaing of the 
deceased, he was run foul of, the 
shafts broken, and he into 
the road, and killed by one of the 
mails passing over his body. The 
accident happened on the 22d ult, 
but the inquest was deferred in 
order to procure witnesses from 
Bath, &c.—There was a wound on 
the right side of his forehead, aboug 
an inch in length, quite to the bone, 
but there was no fracture; the right 
collar bone was broken, as were the 
three first ribs.—The evidence being 
gone through, Mr. Hodgson thea 
summed up forthe jury. The ev. 
dence was of the most conflict 
character ; but unless they oul 
believe the guard and coachman, 
and chose to disbelieve all the mass 
of unqtestionable evidence that had 
been adduced on the other side, 
there could not be any doubt, One 
party must have bcen guilty of the 
grossest perjury ; byt he thonghtit 
was beyond dispute that the mail 
coaches were on the wrong side of 
the road——that they had disdained 
to attend to any caution, and that 
they had further violated the law 
by driving at an unmercifuyl rate, 
regardless of the lives and comforts 
af every body on the road, But 
such conduct in the drivers of the 
mail coaches, on that road in par- 
ticular, had become a crying evil, 
and was the general complaiat af 
every traveller on tie road. He 
had occasion to go that road Pas | 
often, and he never met these 

but he was filled with terror. 
They totally neglected to observe 
the side established by law, and 
scorned to listen to cautions; i. 
deed, because they were j 
by government, and were occupied 
by government business, they or 
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as if they deemed themselves ii- 
censed to do what they pleased. 
The abuse, and a great One it Was, 
would not be corrécted till the 
public took up the business ; and he 
was sure the jury would do their 
duty. There were three courses 
for them to pursue: if they disbe- 
lieved the guafd and coachman, to 
make a deodand of the horses, &c. 
the property of Messrs, W ater- 
house and co.; fo return a verdict 
of Murder; or of Manslaughter. 
The widow would have her action 
against the Pg she gar’ He would 
not allow the Bath mail coachman, 
Joseph Akerraan, to be examined, 
because, ashe might be affected by 
the verdict, he ought not to be 
called on to ¢criminate himself.— 
The juty almost immediately re- 
turned a verdict of Manslaughter 
against Joseph Akerman, driver of 
the Bath mail. The deceased, a 
most respectable farmer, has left a 
wife, six children, and an infirm 
mother, to mourn his loss. 

[The coachman was indicted for 
manslaughter, and acquitted. J 


POLICE.—-HATTON GARDEN. 


14. Monday, a gentecl-looking 
man, of the name of John Barnes, 
was brought up on the following 
charge :—Joseph Daniel, a baker, 
of Marchmont-street, Brunswick- 
square, deposed, that on Sunday, 
about one o'clock, the prisoner came 
to his shop. and ander pretence of 
having a dish at the oven, obtammed 
one containing a shoulder of mut- 
ton and potatoes; but witness, 
having some suspicion that it did 
not belong to him, followed and 
took him into custody. The pri- 
soner lived at No. 22, in Pinda . 
street, Lucas-street, New Road. 
Several gentlemen came forward 
and gave the prisoner the best of 
characters, saying that he was of 


a Most respéctable family, and that 
they knew him in his own house 
when he was in very opulent cir- 
cumstancesthat he had an ami- 
able wife, and a family of six or 
seven children.—The prisoner ae« 
knowledged that he was guilty; but 
said that he was compelled to com- 
mit the crime through the greatest 
distress, having a sick wile and six 
helpless children, himself reduced 
to the lowest distress, being broken 
down in the world, out of employ- 
ment, and ina bad state of health ; 
that he had not a bed to lie on, but 
himself and family were obliged to 
stretch on the boards, covered with 
an old torn blanket, nor had he 
even a stove in the room; that 
neither he nor his family had broken 
their fasts since the Thursday be- 
fore, and this act was his only re- 
source to keep them from starving. 
The worthy magistrate felt for him, 
but was obliged to commit him for 
another examination. 

A subscription was made for 
Barnes, and a considerable sum eal- 
lected, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 


Libel J. sus Christ —The kin, 
sed Geo. Houston. : 
14. The attorney-general prayed 
the judgment of the court upon this 
defendant, whohad suffered i to pasé 
against him by defanlt, on a criminal 
information, which charged him 
to be the conrposer, Wier, priser, 
and publisher of 4 blasphemous and 
profane libel on our Saviour and the 
christian religion, and thea sét out 
several long passages frori the #- 
veral parts of a phlet called. 
“ Rete Home.” oft facts cofie 
sisted of arguments against and fie 


dicule of the established feéligion 
An affidavit by (he dali 
who desctided 
vue 
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vue-place, Kingsland, gentleman,” 
was then put into the hands of Mr, 
Dealtry, the proper officer. 

Lord Ellénborough.— Before 
whom is the affidavit sworn ? 

Mr. Dealtry.-—Before Mr. justice 
Bailey. 

Ld. Ellenborough.—Upon what 
was the defendant sworn? How 
could it be upon the New Testa- 
ment? 

Mr. Brougham, for the defend- 
ant, said, that if a person professed 
any other religion than the Chris- 
tian, he might still be sworn ac- 
cording to the forms of that re- 
ligion. If the oath had been in- 
formal, he requested time to amend 
it. 

Lord Ellenborough.—It is not 
informal, sir; it is bad in substance. 
I remember the case of a woman 
who said all religions were alike to 
her; and lord Mansfield repelled 
her from taking anoath. Areyeu 
prepared to suggest, sir, what belief 
the defendant has, by which he 
may be sworn ? 

Mr. Brougham.—My lord, I 
have no knowledge whatever of 
the defendant’s principles, but what 
I collect from my brief; and I de- 
sire that your lordship will not mix 
me up with those whose causes it is 
my duty as an advocate to plead ; 
since whatever the court may say 
in the spirit of that insinuation I 
will always repel. I repeat, that I 
know nothing of the defendant’s 
faith, or want of faith ; but, if his 
affidavit can be amended, I ask of 
the court delay till it can be so 
amended, 

Lord Ellenborough.—There was 
no insiauation, Your request im- 
ports, that at a future time he may 
be able legally to take an oath : the 
court wishes to know how. 

Mr. Brougham.—I stated what 


was required by a regard for my. 
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character on a very deli matter 
and only what was due whan 
the remark that had been 

I repeat in the face of this 

that as often as I hear such ing. 
nuations, I shall use the first mo. 
ment and the strongest express 
distinctly and perem:ptorily, to 
them. Iam here as the retained 
advocate of the defendaft, 

Lord Ellenborough said the 
learned counsel was periectly cor. 
rect; he only meant to allude to 
him as the advocate, and it was 
quite proper and his duty to obtain 
delay in order to confer with his 
client on the matter. 

Mr. Brougham.—lI shall confer 
in open court with the defendant. 
He has heard what has passed; and 
if he is prepared to state how he 
can remedy the defect in the swear. 
ing, now is the time. 

The defen. ant was pr 
to entreat a day for this purpose; 
and lord Ellenborough had asked 
him to point out any mode by which 
he might be sworn, when Mr. 
Brougham said he- should be able 
to save the court some trouble, by 
stating, that the defendant denied 
being the author of this libel, of 
which he had confessed judgment 
as the publisher only. 

His affidavit was then read.—He 
also put in another affidavit, stating 
that the pamphlet had been very 
little circulated, and that its argu- 
ments were not new, but might be 
bought in every bookseller’s shop, 
in the works of Voltaire and others, 
for 13s. which was the price of 
Ecce Homo. 

‘The defendant also put in the af- 
fidavit of Mr. Joseph Webb, which 
stated that the pamphlet was print- 
ed here in 1797, &c. 

The attorney-general.—As long 
as the judge*were sworn to execule 
their office upon that gospel which, 

the 
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the defendant had libelled, as long 
as our legal and other poner" 
uired the sanction of an oath, as 
long as the Christian religion was 
that on the belief of which we'built 
all our consolations here and our 
hopes hereafter, it would be unne- 
cessary to urge the justice ot the 
resent prosecution. “The question 
for the court was, What is the cha- 
ricter and quality of the defend- 
ant’s offence? And if the attor- 
ney-general were disposed to pre- 
sant it in the most unfavourable 
light, he should make use of the 
defendant’s own affidavits. It ap- 
peared by the affidavit on the part 
of the prosecution, that the de- 
fendant was in possession of the 
only copy of this pamphlet, and 
was applied to by Eaton to furnish 
him with the instrument of mis- 
chief, and to prepare it for the 
press, by making it as little ob- 
jectionable as possible, without alter- 
mg its character, and to incorpo- 
rate with it new materials furni: hed 
by himself; and for the loan of 
Eaton’s name as publisher, the de- 
fendant and the printer were to 
give him 60/. per cent. and after- 
wards divide tne profits between 
them; and that the defendant had 
acknowledged himself to the printer 
as the author of the work, had sent 
in an introduction to it in his own 
band-writing, had paid the printér 
money for executing his task, and 
bad said that he had before pb- 
lished the work in Scotland. It also 
appeared, that for the loan of 
aton’s name the defendant had 
agreed to give 60/. percent, Asto 
€ statement which the defendant 
had made, that the work had been 
but little advertised, there was a 
very good reason for that, for the 
proprietors of newspapers had had 
notice, thatif they published adver- 
tisements of sueh publication they 


req 


would be liable to prosecution. But 
part after part of thework was in fact 
advertised, although the proprietors 
of newspapers knew that Eaton was 
in prison; and the attorney general 
warned all those who might be ia 
possession of copies of this work 
now, that if they disposed of them, 
he should file as many informa- 
tions as there might be such depe- 
sitions made, 

Mr. Brougham.—‘*. After the 
passages of the book in question 
have been read, the criminality of 
which is admitted by suffering judg- 
ment to pass by default, and after 
the general feeling which has ac- 
companied that perusal, it may ap- 
pear raher adventurous to attempt 
to say any thing even in mitigation 
of the defendant's punishment.— 
Nevertheless, upon the circum. 
stances of the present case, and re- 
ferring to what passed before the 
court when Mr. Exton was brought 
up for punishment for publishing 
the present libel, | do feel confident 
that the case of this defendant is 
entitled to your lordship’s favoure 
able consideration. The late Mr. ° 
Eaton appeared as a misguided en- 
thusiast, who had then been guilty 
of no positive act ot dishonesty, and 
he came before the court in a state 
which rendered his surviving for 
the next three months extremely 
problematical, He was then ac- 
tuated by fear, and said he was 
made the tool of the present de- 
fendant, who was the real author 
of the publication. T'o call this a 
dishonest act is to give ita slight 
name; and although he admitted 
he was guilty of bemg concerned ia 
the publication, yet upon this state- 
ment the compassion of the court 
was moved, and he was allowed to 
depart free. Now all I ask for this 
datenciedit is, that your lordships 
will view his case with the same eyes 
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With which you saw Eaton’s, when, 
labouring under the misinforma- 
tion you received from him, you 
allowed him to go free. What are 
the facts of the present case? Is 
the defendant the instrument of 
Eaton ?-=is he the main plotter, 
who made Eaton the tool? This 
is the first question for your lord- 
ships to consider; and then how far 
you will view this man as you 
viewed Eaton. 1t appears from the 
affidavits, that Eaton took in the 
defendant more than the defendant 
deceived Eaton. As tothe affida- 
vit of Mineham, the printer, he is 
not a disinterested witness,—a man 
who by his own confession is equally 
culpable with Eaton, namely, as an 
accessary, but who is not brought 
up here for jadgement to-day, he 
having sands his peace, by what 
means I shall not inquire; he is not 
here inhis own petson—heis spared, 
but by affidavit, in which he seeks 
to screen himself by throwing the 
guilt upon another. Have your 
ordships no evidence but what is 
liable to saspicion? There is the 
affidavit of Mr. Webb, in distinet 
contradiction to the statement of 
Mincham and Eaton, in two ma- 
terial points,—firstly, to the attor- 
Ney-general’s assumption, that but 
for the defendant, Eaton would 
have had no copy of the pamphlet ; 
for it states that Mr. Webb himself 
hada copy, Then, as to which was 
the tool of the other. Eaton told 
the defendant that he wasresolved at 
all hazards to publish the work, and 
only wanted somebody to revise it. 
By his own admission, Eaton, (a fas 
natical infidel, if you please,) an 
enthusiast, if you will, against reli- 
gion, resolved, if there was a type 
to be found in England, (to use his 
Owa expression, ) to print this work, 
and in this frame of mind he ap- 
plied to the defendant, It further 
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appears (for it is not contra 

by Mincham’s affidavit) that the 
work was originally written ia 
French many years ago. Bur 
Mincham stated (as far as f could 
collect from hearing his affidavit 
read, for I had not the benefit of a 
vious perusal of it,) that the de. 
endant had represented hitnself a 
the author of it. I will not say he 
has falsely stated this, (although he 
comes befure the court in a SUSpi- 
cious situation,) but he may have 
been mistaken ; and the improbabis 
lity of the defendant’s having so 
répresented himself appears re 
the pamphlet itself, which, upon its 
face, professes to be a translation, 
It is in fact a compilation from the 
French infidel writers ; and Mirch. 
am, possibly an illiterate man, and 
unaccustomed to the distinetion 
between an author and a translator, 
may have mistaken the defendant’s 
representation of the character 

which he bore as to the work.” 
Theattorney-general interrupted 
to say, thatit did not appear by the 
title-page of the purt before him 
that the work was a translation; 
but the officer of the court was un- 
derstood to say, that it did so ap- 

ar by that in his possession. 

MMr, | Foe Toole I cannot speak 

from my own knowledge. Thou 


1 have seen, I have never a 
single paragraph of the work, ex: 
cept the passages on the ; 


and am one of the many; many 
thousands, who would never have 
seen even these passages, if it had 
not been for this mformauon. I 
have now tbe rs ane 
upon which (by analogy to 

of Eaton) I said 1 was bold cea 
to expect the defendant wo 
visited with slight punishment. 

is unnecessaty to go ite 
matters. It Aas been stated, that 
the original author or trai 


anslator ia 
1799 
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y799 has been many years dead ; 
and that all these facts were di- 
stinctly mentioned to the attorney- 
al before Eaton's death, when, 

if untrue, they might have been 
contradicted by that person. The 
defendant, after he was aware of 
the tendency of the publication, 
ysed all means to suppress it, and 
refused large sums for copies of it : 
he did not advertise it; offered to 
give up the remaining copies, and 
to enter into a security that he had 
kept back none. It was therefore 
unnecessary in the attorney-general 
to hold out the threat he made use 
of; he knows that months ago he 
received an offer that every copy 
should be given up. In an addt- 
tional affidavit, the defendant has 
suggested the delicate situation in 
which a publisher stands; and the 
claims which that gives him to in- 
dulgence, should he overstep the 
observed bounds of legal publica- 
tion, are manifest. He daily sees, 
inevery bookseller’s shop, lying for 
sale, yet safe and unmolested, works 
of the most eminent authors, con- 
taining the very sentiments and 
almost in the words of this book. 
He finds those writings in every li- 
brary, public and private, through- 
out the country ; in the hands, on 
the tables, of persons the highest 
mrank, of the most unimpeached 
principles, ofthe most unquestioned 
and unquestionable respectability. 
lose distinguished personages he 
daily sees buying, showing, reading, 
lending, the books, both ina foreign 
guage and in our own, from’ 
wh h the present is a literal tran- 
seript. All this passes without the 
st notice taken, or risk incurred ; 
and the defendant, in his trade of a 
publisher or bookseller (I know not 
he exercises), is required 


mr Boslance thf scale of danger 


and safety, cunningly to trace the 
line which separates what may from 
what may not lawfully be circu. 
lated ; and with so many examples 
before his eyes, of the greatest book. 
sellers and worthiest citizens con- 
curring in the traffic of every species 
of infidel composition, beyond all 
risk of legal vengeance, he is called 
upon torefuse actingin the line of his 
business, or expose himself to the 
vengeance of a law whose course he 
can hardly follow. This is a large 
book, consisting, as the attorney-ge- 
neral says hehas readit, of three hun- 
dred and filty pages. If I were ac- 
quainted with it, [ might be able to 
point out in the course of it passages 
of less ribaldry, and more unex. 
ceptionable, than those which have 
been read, by way of countervailin 
the libel: but I have already said 
that my knowledge of it is derived 
entirely from the record; and that 
but for this prosecution (1 lament 
to add) I as well as thousands and 
thousands who must now see it, 
would never have known of its exe 
istence. In concluding, I may be 
permitted to say one word respect- 
ing myself, from the delicacy of my 
present situation, and after what 
fell from the court at an early period 
of the day. Of the book itself, or 
the principles of the defendant, I 
know nothing ; it is needless to add, 
that Iam merely his retained ad- 
vocate: but this I will say from my 
own observation of these canting 
times, that there are many better 
christians, as there are truer men, 
than those who go bawling out their 
faith in the high places; that we 
may be sincere, though quiet—de- 
vout, though charitablemnay, that 
a man may look forward to benefit 
by his piety in the way of rever- 
sion, though he may not possess 
the talent of tmrning it to present 
(L) account 
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account by making godliness a great 
gain! 

Mr. justice Le Blanc said, that it 
Was not correct to suppose that the 
defendant’s punishment would be 
apportioned with any reference to 
the offence of the person alluded to; 
for, when he was brought up, the 
attorney- al did not prav jadge- 
ment against him; and unless the 
prosecutor did this, the court could 
not pronounce judgement. That 
offender was no more, and the 
court would in charity suppose 
that, before he died, he saw and 
repented of his errors. The de- 
fendant sinned with his eyes open, 
against his better conviction, aad, 
for the sake of gain, yielded to lend 
his efforts to aid the purposes of a 
man as bad as (or worse than) him- 
self. It was not material whether 
the defendant was the original in- 
ventor, or the translator, or the se- 
lector, or had nothing to do with 
the authorship of the libel ; he had 
read it, and lent his aid to the dif. 
tusion of it. What if it had been 
published many years ago? The 
poison had subsided, and but for 
him and his associates might never 
have been spread again. The de- 
tendant furnished the paper for the 
work; and the court ceuld not be 
parties to any stipulation to deliver 
up the remaining copies of it: they 
were not now destroyed or delivered 
up: they had been, it might be 
taken into the court’s consideration 
in mitigation, As it was, it was 
the imperious duty of every pos- 
sessor of a copy to destroy it, and 
it was not the less his interest so to 
do ; for if after this any copy should 
be disposed of with or without 
profit, such act would render the 
disposer liable to a criminal in- 
lormation—The sentence of the 


court was, thatthe defendant should 
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pay to the king a fine of 200/, and 
be imprisoned in Newgate two 
years. 

17. Two officers of the excise, 
Haynes and Racey, were sep. 
tenced to be transported beyond the 
seas for seven years, for having 
taken larger sums of money from 
several victuallers than they had a 
right to by the law. 

Alexander M‘Rae, well known 
for the share he had in De Beren- 
ger’s Stock exchange fraud, was 
brought up, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned one year in the King’s 
Bench. 

Early on Thursday morning, the 
hon. miss Broderick’s house was 
entered by thieves, by means of a 
lamplighter’s ladder, at the window 
of the first floor ; but their move- 
ments in the house having awakened 
the butler, who slept in his pantry, 
he got up, having partly dressed 
himself, loaded a pistol with shot, 
and proceeded very resolutely up 
the kitchen stairs. On opening the 
door leading into the hall he saw a 
tall man coming out of the front 
diniageroom, with a wax candle 
lighted in his hand; he observed 
him examining the clock-case in the 
hall, and while in the act of stoop- 
ing the butler discharged the pistol 
athim. There is no doubt that he 
shot him on the right side of the 
face, as he saw the robber instantly 
put his hand to that part. He 
escaped with all possible speed by 
the street-door, which he must have 
previously unfastened, On exa- 
minmg the NreMIsesy # quantity ot 
blood was discovered in dilierent 
parts, particularly near the door. 
The butler pursued him for sone 
distance, calling for assfstances but 
received none; it was then avout 
five o'clock. ‘The butler had a full 


view of the robber, and sup him 
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him to be about five feet ten inches 
high, thinly made, near thirty years 
of age. He worea short dark coat 
or jacket, and had the appearance 
of alamplighter. The ladder by 
which the robber got in was left in 
front of the house. Information 
was sent to Bow-street, and Adkins 
the officer went and examined the 
mises; he found a hat and shoe, 
which had been left in the house by 
the robber in making his escape. 
(The man was taken in the hos- 
pital at Birmingham, brought to 
London, and capitally convicted, ] 


HACKNEY COACHES.—=CIRCULAR. 
’ Hackney-coach-office, Nov. 18, 1814. 


Sir,—I am directed by the com- 
missioners of hackney-coaches to 
inform you, that in consequence of 
the numerous complaints which 
have been made to them by their 
inspectors, apd also by communi- 
cations from other quarters, of the 
very dirty, ruinons, and disgraceful 
state of many of the hackney- 
coaches now in use in this metro. 
polis, they have been under the ne- 
cessity of coming to the following 
resolutions, viz. :—T hat, in future, 
itany complaint shall be made and 
proved against an owner for suffer- 
ing his coach to appear in the streets 
in the condition above described, 
atter the expiration of one month 
from the date of this letter, he will 
ether have his license revoked, or 
be deprived of it till he shall have 
procured a coach fit, in every re- 
spect, for the accommodation of 
the public, This resolution will 
’ppiy not only to the internal but 
a'so to the external state and ap- 
pearance of your coach. With 
Fespect to the horses, no excuse can 

after be admitted, should they 
» + oem not to be of a proper size 
@ strength to perform their work. 

many complaints have been 
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made to the commissioners, of 
cruelty having been exercised to- 
wards these animals, and of their 
miserable and half-starved appear- 
ance, which so frequently excite the 
pity and indignation of the public, 
that any owner against whom a 
complaint of this kind shall be made 
and proved will be considered an 
unfit person to have a license, and 
will be deprived of it accordingly: 
—and if any owner shall employ a 

rson to drive his coach after he 
arson convicted of wanton cruelty 
to his horses, he will be considered 
as countenancing such cruelty, and 
will have his license taken from 
him.—I have further to add, that. 
these measures, relating to the bad 
state of your coach and horses, 
would have been adopted before, 
had not the commissioners been 
aware, that some degree of indul- 
gence was necessary to enable the 
owners to work their coaches during 
the late extreme pressure of the 
times, in consequence of the high 
price of horse provender; but as 
this reason does not at present exist, 
I am directed to acquaint you that 
the resolutions above mentioned will 
be strictly enforced. 

By order of the commissioners, 

M. Gent, Registrar. 


SENTENCE ON COLONEL QUENTIN. 


19. On Thursday the 10th regi- 
ment of hussars was paraded at 
Rumford, when the sentence of the 
court-martial, as approved by the 
prince regent, was read. 

It states in substance that the 
court has found’ part of the first 
charge proved ; in which it is said, 
that on the 10th of January, when 
the regiment was foraging, the co- 
lonel did not make proper and 
timely arrangements to secure the 
success of the regiment, but neg- 
lected and abandoned his duty as 
(L 2) com- 
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commanding officer, leaving some 
of the divisions without support or 
orders when attacked by the ene- 
my.—They honourably acquit him 

the second and third charges.— 
They find the fact stated in the 
fourth, of a relaxed discipline ex- 
isting in the regiment when engag- 
ed on foreign service, proved ; but 
in consideration of the le:ter of the 
duke of Wellington conveying a 
censure on him tor the same, and 
also. in finding from the evidcnee 
that there was a want of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the officers in 
maintaining the discipline of the 
corps, the court-martial do not 
think it necessary to reprimand the 
colonel on this part of the charges ; 
but they think it their duty to re- 
primand him on the part of the 
first charge, which they find to be 
proved. 

The pleasure of the prince regent 
was then pronounced, which will 
be seen at length in the following 
official communication :— 

« Tam to acquaint you, that his 
royal highness the prince regent 
has been pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, to ap- 
prove and confirm the finding and 
sentence of the court. 

“ His royal highness has further 
been pleased to consider, that, when 
the officers of a corps preter accu- 
sations affecting the honour and 
professional character of their com- 
mander, nothing but the most con- 
chusive proof of their charges be- 
fore a court-martial can justify a 

roceeding which must otherwise 

»¢ SO pregnant with mischief to the 
dacigtes of the army ; and that a 
regard due to the subordination of 
the service must ever attach a se- 
vere responsibility to subordinate 
officers who become the accusers of 
their superior. His royal highness, 
therefore, could wot but regret that 
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the officers of the 10th hy 

should have beea so beat 
what they owe to the first princi. 
ples of their profession, as to assume 
an opinion of their commander's 
personal conduct, which neither 
their general experience of the ser 
vice, nor their knowledge of the 


alleged facts (as appears from their 


own evidence), could sanction or 
justify,—and which opinion would 
appear, from the proceedings, to 
have been utterly void of founda. 
tion, In every instance of implied 
attack or insinuation upon that offi- 
cer’s courage and conduct before 
the enemy, as conveyed by the 
tenour of the second and third 
charges, 

“ In allusion to the letter signed 
by the chief part of the officers, and 
in which the present proceedings ori- 
ginated, the prince regent has spe- 
cially observed that, exclusiveof the 
doubt which may be entertained of 
their capability to form a judge 
ment so much beyond the scope cf 
their experience in the service, tt 
was worthy of remark, that some 
who have affixed their names & 
that paper had never been with the 
regiment during the period in ques 
tion, and others had never joined 
any military body beyond the de- 
pot of their corps; and it might 
thus be deduced, that although the 
officers have manifested, according 
to the appropriate remark of the 
court-martial, a want of co-operd 
tion in support of their command. 
er’s authority, yet those who have 
assumed a personal observance 
col. omar conduct, and those 
who, though absent, appear to have 
acted under a mischievous maa- 
ence, by joining in an opinion 
his prejudice, have all co-opera ted 
in a compact against their com 
manding officer, fraught with 


of the most injurious | - 


the 
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the discipline of the service: nor 
did it escape the notice of his royal 
highness, that this accusation has 
not been the momentary offspring 
of irritated feelings, but the delibe- 
sate issue of a long and extraordi- 
nary delay, fer which no sufhcient 
seasons, or explanatioa, have been 
assigned. ' 

“ Inthis view of the case (which 
is not pulliated by the very slight 
censure passed on colonel Quentin 
upon the Ist charge) bis royal high- 
ness hus considered that a mark of 
his displeasure towards those off- 
cers ts essential to the vital interests 
of the army ; and that the nature 
of the combination against colonel 
Quentin would call for the removal 
from the service of those who have 
joined in it: but as his royal high- 
ness would willingly be guided by 
a lenient disposition towards a corps 
of officers who have hitherto merit- 
ed his approbation, and would wile 
lingly believe that inadvertency in 
some, and inexperience in others, 
had left them unaware of the mis- 
chievous tendency of their conduct 
upon this occasion, his royal high- 
hess is averse to adopt such severe 
Measures as the custom of the ser- 
Vice in support of its discipline usu- 
ally sanctions, upon the failure of 
charves aywinst a commanding offi- 
cer, Sall jt is essential that cone 
duct so injurious in its nature should 
be held forth to the army asa 
Wwaruing in support of subordina- 
tion; and his royal highness has 
thereiore commanded, that the 
officers who signed the letter of the 
Oth of August shall no longer act 
loge her as a corps, but that they 
shall be distributed by exchange 
Groughout the different regiments 
 Cavairy in the service, where it 
ls trusted that they will learn and 
coufine themselves to their subor- 

te duties, until their services 
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and experience shall sanction their 
being paced in ranks and situations 
where they may be allowed to judge 
of the general and higher duties of 
the profession, 

“The prince regent has been 
further pleased to observe, that 
though colonel Palmer did» not 
sign the letter of the 9th of August, 
he is, nevertheless, by his declared 
sentiments on the prosecution, and 
h's general concurrence w the opi- 
nion of the officers, to be consider- 
ed in the same light as if he had 
put his name to that paper, and 
his royal highness has therefore 
commanded that he shall also be 


removed to another corps.—-I 
am, &c. 
(Signed) “ FRrepericx, 


commander in chief 
“ To the adjutant-general, &c,”” 
DECEMBER. 
PRINTING. 

1. Our journal of this day 
(says The Times of Tuesday) pre- 
sents to the public the mw, re- 
sult of the greatest improvement 
connected with printing, since the 
discovery of the art itself. The 
reader of this paragraph now holds 
in his hand one of the many thou- 
sandimpressionsot ‘Vhe'Times news- 
paper which were taken off last 
night by a mechanical apparatus, 
A system of machinery almost or- 
ganic has been devised and arrange 
ed, which, while it relieves the hue 
man frame of its most laborious 
effoits in printing, far exceeds all 
human powers in rapidity and dis- 
patch. That the maguitude of the 
invention may be justly appretiate 
ed by its effects, we shall inform 
the public, that after the letters 
are placed by the compositors, aad 
inclosed in what is cailed the Form, 
little more remains for maa to do, 
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than to attend upon and watch this 
unconscious agent in its operations. 
‘The machine is then merely sup- 
plied with paper: itself places the 
form, inks it, adjusts the paper to 
the form newly inked, stamps the 
sheet, and gives it forth to the 
hands of the attendant, at the same 
time withdrawing the form for a 
fresh coat of ink, which itself again 
distributes, to meet the ensuing 
sheet now advancing for impres- 
sion ; and the whole of these com- 
plicated acts is performed with such 
a velocity and simultaneousness of 
movement, that no less than 1100 
sheets are impressed in one hour.” 

The Times further states that 
this machine has been invented by 
a German, whose name is Koenig, 
and has been constructed under the 
direction of his friend and country- 
man Bauer, A succeeding number 
ot the same journal contains the 
following account pf the above ma- 
chine, by the inventor. 


PUBLIC. 


Dec. 8. 1814, 
I have been cailed upon by my 
friends to give some account of the 
origin and progress of the inven- 
tion which hed been made use of 
during the last week for printing 
The Times and Evening Mail news- 
papers. I should not have pre- 
sumed to relate the details of an 
enterprise which has in it nothing 
so extraordinary as to excite public 
attention, and which would scarcely 
have been noticed had it not been 
connected with the art of printing ; 
but a confused statement having ap- 
peared in several newspapers, and in- 
siruations thrown out thatthe Editor 
of The Times had not bestowed the 
merit of the invention cn the right. 
ful owner, it will not perhaps be 
thought assuming to publish the 
following facts :— 


TO THE 
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The first idea relating to this in- 
vention occurred to me eleven years 
ago, and the first ex periments were 
made soon after in Saxony, My 
original plan was confived to an 
improved press, in which the ope. 
ration of laying the ink on the 
types was to be performed by an 
apparatus connected with the mo. 
tion of the coffin, in such a manner 
that one hand could be saved, As 
nothing could be gained in expedi- 
tion by this plan, the idea, soon 
suggested itself to move this press 
by machinery, or to reduce the se 
veral operations to one rotatory 
motion, to which any first mover 
might be applied. Its execution 
was not quite completed when | 
found myself under the necessity of 
seeking assistance for the further 
prosecution of it, 

There is on the continent no sort 
of encouragement for an enterprise 
of this description. The system of 
patents, as it exists in England, 
being cither unknown or not adopt- 
ed in the continental states, there 
is no inducement for individual en 
terprise ; and projectors are com- 
monly obliged to ofler their dix 
coveries to some government, and 
to solicit encouragement. I need 
hardly add, that scarcely ever ts an 
invention brought to maturity Un 
der such ciscumstances. ‘The well- 
known fact, that almost every it 
vention seeks, as it were, refuge 
England, and is there brought © 
perfection, where the government 
does not afford any otirer protet 
tion to inventors than what is de 
rived from the wisdom of the laws 
seems to indicate that the continent 
has yet to learn from her the best 
manner of enccuraging the met 
chanical arts. | nad my full share 
in the ordinary disappornimnene es 
continental projectors ; and R 
having lost in Germany avd rs 
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Ja upwards of two years in frutt- 
less applications, I arrived about 
eight years ago in England, where 
| was introduced to and soon join- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Bensley, a 
dinter so well known to the literary 
world that the mention of his name 
is sufficient. 

In this country of spirited en- 
terprise and speculation, itis difh- 
cultto have a plan entirely new. 
Soon after my arrival, 1. learnt 
that many attempts of a similar 
description had been made before 
mine, and that they had all failed. 
Patents had been taken, and thou- 
sands of pounds sunk, without ob- 
taining the desired result. I and 
Mr. Bensley, however, were not dis- 
couraged by the fuilure of our pre- 
decessors ; the execution of the plan 
was begun; and, as the experi- 
meats became very expensive, two 
other gentlemen, Mr. George Wood- 
fill and Mr. Richard Taylor, emi- 
nent printers in London, joined us. 

After many obstructions and de- 
lays, the first printing machine 
was completed exactly upon the 
plan which I have described in 
the specification of my first patent, 
which is dated March 29, 1810. 
It was set to work in April, 1811, 
The sheet (H) of The New Annual 
Register for 1810, « Principal Oc. 
currences,”” 3000 copies, was print. 
ed with it, and is, I have no doubt, 
the first part of a book ever printed 
with a machine. 

The actual use of it, however, 
“mM suggested new ideas, and led 
to the rendering it less complicated 
and more powerful, Impressions 
~~ oe of cylinders, 
they ikewise been already 
rn ‘nee ar y others without the 
ah ct, were again tried by 
Reon . new plan, namely, to 
os ¢ sheet round the cylinder, 

Y¥ making it, as it were, part 
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of its periphery. After some pro- 
mising experiments, the plan for a 
new machine on this principle was 
made, and a manufactory esta- 
blished for the purpose. Since this 
time 1 have had the benefit of my 
friend Mr. Bauer’s assistance, who, 
by the judgement and precision with 
which he executed my plans, has 
greatly contributed to their success, 
The uew machine was completed 
in December, 1812, after great dif- 
ficulties attending the cylindrical 
impression. Sheets G and X of 
Clarkson’s Life of Penn, vol. 1. are 
the first printed with an entirely 
cylindrical press. The papers of 
the Protestant Union were also print- 
ed with it in February and March, 
1815. Sheet M of Aiton’s Hortus 
Kewensis, vol. 5. will show the 
progress of improvement in the use 
of this machine. All together 
there are about 160,000 sheets now 
in the hands ot the public, printed 
with this machine, which, with the 
aid of two hands, takes off 800 in 
the hour. It is accurately deseribed 
in the specifications of my two pa- 
tents, dated October 30, 1812, and 
July 23, 1813. 

The machines now printing The 
Times and Mail are upon the same 
principle as that just mentioned : 
but they have been contrived for 
the particular purpose of a newspa- 
per of extensive circulation, where 
expedition is the great object. 

The public are undoubtedly 
aware, shat never, perhaps, was a 
new invention put to so severe a 
trial as the present one, by being 
used on its first public introduction 
for the printing of newspapers ; 
and will, I trust, be indulgent with 
respect to many defects in the per- 
formance, none of them being in- 
herent in the principle of the ma- 
chine ; and we hope that in less 
than two months the whole will be 

(L 4) corrected 
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corrected by greater adroitness in 
the management of it, so far at 
least us the hurry of newspaper 
printing will at all admit. 

It will appear, from the fore- 
going narrative, that it was incere- 
rectly stated in several newspapers, 
that I had sold my interest to two 
other foreiyners; my purtners in 
this enterprise being at present two 
Englishmen, Mr. Bensley and Mr. 
Taylor; and it is gratifying to my 
feclinys to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to thank those gentle- 
men publicly for the confidence 
which they have reposed in me, for 
the aid of their practical skill, and 
for the persevering support which 
they have afforded me in long and 
very expensive experiments, thas 
risking their fortunes in the prose- 
cution of my invention. 

The first introduction of the in- 
vention was considered by some as 
a difficult and even hazardous step. 
The proprietor of ‘The ‘Times hav- 
mg made that his task, the public 
ure aware that it is in good hands. 

Fx. Koenic. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


DYOTT, ESQ. UV. DUNNE. 


5. "Vhis was an action for crimi- 
nal conversation, to which there 
was no defence. ‘The plainti? is a 
major-general, stationed at Lich- 
field ; and the defendant was once 
mn attorney, but since set up as a 
surgeon at Bath, where he visited 
the plaintiff’s wife professionally. 
She is a woman of family, and has 
three children by the plaintiff, with 
whom it was proved she had al- 
ways lived very happily till her 
meeting with the detendant at Bath. 
She has a settlement of more than 
800/. per annum, and 10,000/. at 
her own disposal; and the defen. 
dant, being a man of broken for- 
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tune, ran away with her; he had 
been in the habit of ridiny out with 
her in her carriage, and in this 
manner they left Bath tovether, 
and came up to London, where the 
defendant was soon arrested for 
debt, and is now in prison, the 
plaintiff's wife being proved to have 
lived with him ever since in adul- 
tery, and to have been let out of 
the prison by the turnkey at eight 
o’clock this morning. 

The jury, being charged by lord 
Ellenborough as to the inuefensi. 
ble nature of this case, and the 
magnitude of the plaintifl’s loss, 
found their verdict for him, Da- 
mages, 5,0C02. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, 


8. On Wednesday Mr. Shadwell 
moved, on the petition of the near- 
est friend of miss Ann Wade, heir. 
ess and a ward of chancery, 17 
years of age, but possessed of an 
income of 5,000/. a year in her own 
right, for process of contempt 
against Charles H. Baseley, son of 
the rev. Mr. Baseley, and his asso- 
ciates, for breach of an order and 
injunction issued heretofore to r- 
strain the said C, H, Baseley from 
prosecuting his illicit courtship with 
the ward. There were previous 
and private proceedings betore the 
chancellor, to prevent such unlaw- 
fulintended union, when the case was 
discovered approximating to matn- 
mony, and the order prohibited 
further intercourse, either in per 
son or by letter ; but the lover had 
conveyed a letter through the maid 
servant to the lady, and had offered 
a bribe of one thousand pounds to 
a Bow-street officer for his assist: 
ance in gaining possession 
her in dP apt the order of 
court. The letter was prod 
and read ; but an obstacle occurred 
to the motion, on want of 
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of the hand-writing, which indu- 
ced the chancellor to direct inquiry 
to be made for the late school fel- 
lows of Mr B. to prove the hand- 
writing, or among tradesmen sup- 
plying him with -articles of neces- 
aries, from whom the required 
evidence could easily be found; and 
the motion was suspended for ‘a 
few days for that purpose. His 
lordship regretted this defect, and 
added that he should show many 
their error respecting the extent of 
jurisdiction of this court in such 
cases, since he felt inclined, on the 
verification of the charges, to hand 
over the same as sufficient for a 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy 
to the attorney-general ; the conse- 
quence of a conviction on which 
would subject the principal and ac- 
complices to punishment more af- 
ficting to the feelings of many per- 
sons than imprisonment or trans- 

mation, and ordered diligence to 
be used in proving the hand-writ- 
ing, and the motion to be brought 
on as quickly as possible. 


SHERIFF'S COURT. 
Proceedings before jury on writ of in- 
quiry into damages. 
THE EARL OF ROSBERRY ¥V. SIR 
HENRY MILDMAY, BART. 


The earl of Roseberry having 
brought an action against sir Henry 
Mildmay, for criminal conversa- 
tion with his wife, in which he laid 
the damages at 30,0007. judgement 

been allowed to go a default, 
Whereupon the writ of inquiry into 
de damages sustained by the plain- 

» iM consequence of which they 
were now assembled, had been 
issued, 

The attorney-general opened the 
case with great ability, and proved 
his case by witnesses; after which 


Mr, Grougham said, though he stood 
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there outwardly as the advocate 
for the defendant, he begged they 
would dismiss from their minds any 
suspicion that he was about to offer 
a captious or a cavilling defence, 
No such thing: such an intention 
was the furthest from his purpose. 
He had the happiness, if at that 
moment he might call it a happi- 
ness, to be acquainted not with one 
only of the three noble houses 
whose char.cter and feelings and 
interests were mingled in the pre- 
sent cause, but with all; he might 
boast the honour of a close inti- 
macy with all of them, and he was 
proud to acknowledge the pro- 
found esteem he felt for all; indeed 
he now found himself in the dis- 
tracting predicament, that he knew 
not for which of them his esieem 
and his attachment were the greate 
est. In censequence of that situ- 
ation, however, in which he siood, 
and of those feclings which such 
a situation might naturally be exe 
pected to create, he was the more 
anxious to render what little aid he 
could give to the gentlemen of the 
jury, in enabling them to deliver a 
verdict which might assuage as 
far as any verdict could assuage, 
the affliction and sorrow which had 
been produced by the melancholy 
transaction then before them, But 
if U.ey guided themselves by all 
that had failen from his learned 
friend, if they simply trusted to 
his inflamed and exaggerated -tate- 
ments, heightened by all those 
powers of eloquence which he so 
well knew how to employ, they 
would not satisfy the justice of the 
case, they would not render that 
service to all the branches of the 
three noble houses which was sou, ht 
for, nor would they render that 
service to the noble client of his 
learned friend, which he krew he 
was alone desirous to obtain. Sir 


H. Mild- 
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H. Mildmay entered so completely 
into the feelings of the noble plain- 
tiff, that he desired they would give 
him no ambiguous compensation. 
While, however, they dealt out to 
the plaintiff those just but moderate 
damages which the nature of the 
case required, they were to guard 
against such heavy and excessive 
ones, as would carry misery and 
ruin into one branch of that great 
house, which would cut off its 
capital member, and drive him into 
hopeless exile from his country 
during the rest of his life. That 
was a proportion of punishment 
which he was sure the case itself 
did not demand, which no one 
could wish, and which he firmly 
believed not even the noble plaintiff 
himself desired, With regard to 
that noble plaintiff, his instructions 
bound up bis hands, and he was 
forbidden to utter a word, to breathe 
a single syHable which might be 
construed into the slightest aHuston 
to the conduct of lord Roseberry, 
An advocate knew no feelings but 
those of his client, and therefore 
he was silent. Overcharged com- 
rents weakened more than they 
benefited 2 cause, though nothing 
was more common than for an ad- 
veeate to fall into the error of 
pourtraying a present case, merely 
because it was a present one, as 
the most atrocious, the most dread- 
fal, the most horrible, the most 
abominable, that had ever before 
been known. Such imdiscriminate 
appeals were most injurious, not 
only to the weneral but even to the 
individual interests of justice; and 
in the present case the exaggera- 
tion was most obvious, They had 
frequenily Neard, and those walls 
had trequently witnessed, cases of 
atrocity to which the present bore 
no resemblance. They had seen 
mstances where an individual had 
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devoted his whole life to the un. 
doing of some unwary female, jp- 
capable at the same time of love, 
incapable,of any passion but lust, 
gazing with libidinous eyes round 
the ornaments of society, and, sa- 
tiated with indulgence, stinging 
into activity appetites dull from 
torpor ; on spoilers of female im 
nocence, who added to the zest of 
guilt the savage delight of triumph- 
ing with unmanly exultation over 
their victims. The records of that 
court testified to another case, of 
a man who, for a wager, under 
took to accomplish the ruin of a 
matron; he succeeded, and met 
the punishment he deserved. Thank 
God, such cases were indeed rare; 
but others were not, where the hus- 
band was related to the seducer by 
ties of blood, where the seducer 
himself was a married man, and 
thus guilty of a double adultery. 
Here there was no plighted faith, 
no blood-relationship, no attempt 
to palm upon the husband a spuri- 
ous bastard issue. He begged he 
might not be misunderstood. He 
did not mean to deny, because 
there were none of those aggrava- 
tions, that therefore there was no 
cuilt; he did not mean to deny 
that a crime was committed ; the 
record proved the contrary ; and if 
it did not, he should be ashamed 
if he attempted to delude their 
common sense by arguing that no 
criminality existed. But he would 
say, that when’ his learned friend 
extended to the offence of the de 
fendant that extremity of censure 
which he had applied, and called 
for that severity of punishment, he 
performed the very worst service 
he could to the general cause 

justice and morality. Heappea 

to the jury, whether the attorneys 
general could have depicted the 


defendant’s conduct in more i 
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vid colours, whether he could have 
called down ampler camages, it he 
(sir H. Mildmay) had stood before 
them a ec ager ery 
practisi upon the senses of his 
cm he to the husband by 
ties of blood, himself a married 
man, seeking to impose.upon the 
injured party a spurious progeny, 
and not making the deluded wo- 
man even his mistress, but only the 
minister of his own unnatural and 
impotent lust. Was that, however, 
the case of the defendant? Was it 
not, on the contrary, the very re- 
verse, and without one lineament 
of resemblance ?—He wished, how- 
ever, that the jury would consider 
what damages such a case, if it 
came before them, would deserve, 
and, deducting the difference from 
the damages now asked, assign it 
as an adequate compensation for 
the one then before them. ‘They 
had heard the connection which 
subsisted between the parties; it 
was one, not of blood, but merely 
of marriage. ‘The attorney-gene- 
ral, however, characterized the 
crime of the defendant by the epi- 
thet of “ multiplice incest,” be- 
cause sir [lenry Mildmay had been 
married to a sister of lady Rose- 
berry, while another sister was 
married to a brother of the defend- 
ant. How his learned friend, with 
his accustomed accuracy, came to 
make such an assertion, he knew 
not, but it did so happen there was 
no multiplied incest at all. Had 
sit Henry Mildmay married one 
sister, and his brother another, and 
the defendant had seduced the wife 
of his brother, then indeed there 
would have been some room for 
such a hrase. But as to the ques- 
Non of incest itself, his learned 
friend could not but know, that if 
“man married his wife’s sister af- 
ter the death of his wife, no incest 
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was committed. Men’s feelings 
\were not so repugnant to that spe- 
cies of relationship as to justify his 
learned friend’s expressions, what- 
ever technical and precise distinc- 
tions prevailed in the law with re- 
spect to it, by which marriages so 
contracted became null and void, 
if challenged, ‘The very connexion, 
however, that subsisted between 
the defendant and lady Roseberry, 
became the snare into which they 
both unhappily tell. When he lost 
his wife, an amiable and lovely 
woman, he sought consolation in 
the company of her sister, who 
bore a strong resemblance to his 
departed lady; and it was not very 
unnatural, though much to be 
Jamented, that love should have 
arisen out of such a case. It hap- 
pened that lady Roseberry loved 
her sister as ardentlyas her husband 
had done, and to console him for 
his loss became a melancholy satis- 
faction to her. ‘Thus those two 
young persons, in the height of 
blood, had by degrees their feel- 
ings so excited, their fancies so ex- 
alted, that their judgement was laid 
asleep, and they knew not the awful 
precipice upon which they stood. 
He had a right to say their judge- 
ment was lulled asleep, for it was 
even so with lord Roseberry him- 
self, who was free from that great- 
est of all deluders, self-delusion, 
and confided in that relationship 
which had betrayed the defendant, 
and the unhappy lady, his partner 
in the offence. They awoke at last 
from their trance; and if he were 
permitted, he could produce num- 
berless letters and numerous wit- 
nesses, which would prove theagony, 
the sorrow, the wretchedness which 
the conviction of their transgression 
had excited in their minds. He 
should be asked, perhaps, why, 
when they discovered their error, 
they 
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they did not at once come to the 
resolution of abandoning it. Ku 
that very remedy pre-supposed the 
offence. Happy had it been tor 
them if any Strong necessity, any 
over-ruling power, had stepped in 
to check their mad, thetr infaruared 
career. He knew but one person 
in the world who could effectually 
have done so;:-but his hands were 
tied up, and he could not tell the 
jory who that person was, because 
he was enjoined not to breathe 
even a whisper which might affect 
the conduct of the plaintiff. He 
could not tell them what effects 
might have tollowed from that 
interpesition, if it had been exerted 
in IS1S; what beneficial result 
might have ensued, if, instead of 
a conditional veto, a positive pro- 
hibition of intercourse between the 
defendant and lady Roseberry had 
been pronounced. He deplored, 
without blaming, that such was not 
done ; he was sorry that some suc! 

precautionary Measures as were so 
wisely re-orted to between the Lues- 
day and the Saturday had not been 
earlier employed ; and they would 
have enswredsuccess. Heshould not 
detain them, however, auy longer ; 
but only entreat thenr once more, 
as men of plain and ordinary under- 
standings, not to separate without 
looking at the case calmly, dispas- 
sionately, and impartially.—They 
would then be preyared to give 
such damaces as would amply vin- 
dicate the character of lord Rose- 
berry, and that was all they had to 
consider, as men were in the habit 
of saying, or pretending to say, that 
m such cases it was not pecuniary 

damages they required, it was not 

their wite’s dishonoar which they 

wished to coin into money, but 

their own honour, which they 

saurht to justify. 


Mr. Birchall, the under sheriff, 
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then proceeded to gum up the 
charge to the jury, which he did 
very summiutrily ; when the cout 
was cleared of strangers, and the 
jury, after deliberating for neariy 
two hours, delivered a verdict, 
through their foreman, sir Natha. 
niel Conant, for the plaintifie 
Damages, 15,0004. 


ADMIRALTY SESSIONS, 


Tuesday morning, at 11 o’clock, 
the admiralty sessions commenced 
at Justice Hall, Old Builey, before 
sir Wim. Scoit, justice Bailey, and 
baron Graham, for trial of offences 
committed on the high seas ; when 
Wm. Donevan, otherwise Wm, 
Hamilton, a natural-born subject 
of this kingdom, was arraigned at 
the bar, charged with having dev 
serted from his majesty’s ship Pro- 
serpine, on board of which he was 
a seaman, and being afterwards, on 
the capture of the said frigate by a 
French frigate, discovered to be in 
the service of the enemy. It ap. 
peared, that on the Proserpine being 
carried into the harbour of Toulon, 
Donevan wearing a French dress, 
accompanied #y some Frenchmen, 
came on board the Proserpine, and 
wished to entice several of the wit- 
nesses to enter into the service of 
theenemy. Donevan’s defence was, 
that he was forced into the service} 
and the learned judge, after hav- 
ing summed up the whole of the 
evidence, left the prisoner’s case 
to the jury, who returned their 
verdict, that Donevan was guilty 
—Death. 

Cueden, Ponjang, Moodie, and 
Sooloo, received sentence of death, 
for the wilful murder of Antemo 
de Casta, on board the Governor 
Raffels East Indiaman, on the high 
seas, within, &c.—[They were 
executed on the following Thur» 
day. 
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PROPERTY TAX. 


ST. IVES, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


90. On Thursday last this town 
was thrown into a very serious fer- 
ment, by the commissioners of the 
property tax ( yielding to the sug- 

ion of the inspector) notifying 
a considerable intended advance in 
the usual assessment on property. 
When it became generally known 
for what purpose this meeting of 
the commissioners was held at the 
Crown inn, more than three hun- 
dred persons assembled, who, rush- 
ing themselves into the commis- 
sioners’ room, seized the inspector, 
and forced him out through the 
glass window into the yard, by 
which he was considerably cut and 
bruised. The tumult increased so 
much without side, that the officer 
only effected his escape from this 
popular resentment by privately 
passing through several neighbour- 
ing houses. ‘Ihe people then pro- 
ceeded to the inspector’s house, the 
windows of which they instantly 
destroyed. The commissioners, 
weunderstand, at length appeased 
their fury, by a declaration that 
norise of the tax should take place 
for the present. 


QUEEN-SQUARE SWINDLERS. 


23. Thomas Nott, alias John 
Smith, alias William Cotteril, was 

tther examined on Tuesday, on 
the charges of swindling and rob- 
bery preferred against him, on 
which occasion an office full of new 
complainants appeared, and many 
new charges were made. A turn- 
tt from the Borough said that 
while the prisoner was living im the 
,- ‘road, carrying on the trade 

dentist, this persen also observ- 
. _ he had understood Nott 
be been originally a barber, 

had received aa order to send 
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in sundry goods, with the bill, as 
they would be paid for immediately, 
A boy carried the articles, from 
whom Nott contrivea to get them, 
on pretence of seeing whether they 
were right, and he then said that 
the master must call for the money. 
He called in vain, never being able 
to see Nott; and soon afterwards 
the prisoner left that residence 
without paying any one. He also 
traced Nort to Lock’s-fields, Wal- 
worth, where the business of dentist 
was changed for that of fortune+ 
telling! ‘The miaster-magician, 
however, soon took another flight, 
and, as usual, assumed another call- 
ing; for when he next met the 
prisoner he was discovered living 
at the City-road terrace, where he 
was charged with stealing . sheets, 
having, as was customary with him, 
three or four women about the 
house to contribute to his domestic 
comforts. ‘The prisoner said that 
he had just triumphed over many 
difficulties, and that he was now 
going on most prosperously. He 
was carrying on business in the 
city asa money agent, &c. and had 
an office in the Bury-chambers, St. 
Mary Axe. He then handed a 
large card, which contained his ad- 
dress and profession on one side, 
and on the other, a long notifica- 
tion to the public, nobility, gevtry, 
&c. wanting either to borrow or 
lend money. Amongst other choice 
morsels it is said that Mr, Nott, 
who had been long engaged in 
such transactions, had established 
an unquestionable reputation, so 
that he could now command money 
to any amount, and had no cone 
nection whatever with any other 
person, — any of the vile 
gangs of common advertising 
money-lenders who were about the 
town preying upon the public, by 
defrauding. Ponest and unwary 
tradesman 
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tradesman who might be in tem- 
porary distress. He would under- 
take to raise money to any amount, 
at the moderate rate of five per 
cent. but he observed the utmost 
secrecy, and required its observ- 
ance; and the climax was com- 
pleted by the following conclusion : 
— «No person, whose views are 
not,strictiy honourable, need think 
of applying to Mr. Nott!” The 
defrauded turner expressed himself 
delighted with Mr. Nott’s prospe- 
rity, as he would be good enough 
to pay his little bill, as well as ail 
those small accounts which he had 
forgotten to pay on preciprtately 
leaving Harpur-street, Kent-road, 
and thereby refute the rude slanders 
of the neighbourhood. But he 
laughed at the idea of paying. Mr. 
Nott had turned land-surveyor, in 
Park-lane, after which the turner 
lost him till his apprehension.— 
Mr. Hoffman, of the Strand, sta- 
tioner, received an order from the 
prisoner a few months ago, (he then 
having « counting-house at No. 19, 
Rollf buildings, Chancery-lane, 
andéalling himselfaland-surveyor, ) 
for books, stationery, &c. My, H. 
sent the goods to the amount cf 8/. 
but not liking the prisoner’s high 
talk, he desired the boy not to 
leave the articles without :he money. 
Nott, however, wheedled the boy 
out of the goods, since which Mr. 
H, could never get a farthing.— 
A letter was received from a Pady 
by the magistrate, stating that the 
real name of the prisoner who had 
been examined under that. of 
Thomas Nott was William Cot- 
teril; that he had a mother and 
sister in Cumberland-row, New- 
road ; and that previously to turn- 
ing swindler, which he had now 


been for a long time, he pursued a 
very humble calling (hair-dresser, 
it was said,) to which he had been 
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originally bred. She declined men- 
tioning her name, being convinced 
that the consequence would be the 
robbery of her house within a week 
by some of the gang. 
Mr-Colquhoun was astonished a 
the unparalleled depravity, effrop- 
tery, andimpudence of the prisoner, 
who even now evinced not the leas: 
feeling when he was trembling on 
the very edge of the gallows, His 
scheme of depredation and fraud 
appeared to have been at work in 


‘almost every parish in and about 


London, and no artitice wasthought 
too low—no trick or mask too de- 
grading—to realize its object. The 
prompt manner in which genile- 
men and tradesmen had come for. 
ward to develop the infamous cha- 
racter of the prisoner, when they 
had no hope of recovering any 
thing, did them infinite credit.— 
Committed for further examination 
on Monday next. 


ROBEER SHOT, 


The shop of Mr. Arlett, the 
poulterer, of Great  Mary-le- 
bone-street, having been repeated. 
ly robbed, he had lately taken to 
sleep in a parlour adjoining his 
shop, to protect his property. 
On Friday morning, _ between 
three and four o’clock, Mr. Arlett 
was awakened by a noise, which 
induced him to get up, anc which 
he found proceeded from the shop 
On examination, he saw that the 
glass over ‘the shutters had been 
orced open, and a man then m 
the act of taking turkeys out of the 
window. Mr, Arlett, being am 
with a loaded pistol, presented it at 
the robber, discharged it, and se 
ing him suddenly disappear from 
the window, had no doubr but 
he had shot him. ‘The report of 
the pistol alarmed the neighbour 


hood. A coachman gomg ho 
near 
















pear the spot at the time, saw two 
" men running away. The watch- 
7 men in the neighbourhood pursued 


them; andthere is no doubt but 
that the fellow who was taking 
the turkeys had an accomplice, 
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making his escape, leaving his com- 
panion to his fate, whom the watch- 
men came up with, and findin 

him very much wounded in his 
head, face, &c. conveyed him to 
the Middlesex hospital, where his 





) who was leading him after he was wounds were dressed, but he was 
wounded, and on being pursued not considered out of danger. [He 
closely ran off, and succeeded in afterwards died of his wounds. | 
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BIRTHS in the year 1814. 


January 8. The countess of 
Galloway, of a son. 

9. Viscountess Gage, of a son 
and heir. 

Viscountess Andover, wife of the 
gallant captain Digby, of the royal 
navy, of a still-born daughter. 

lI. Countess of Ilchester, of a 
danghter. 

19. The marchioness of Ely, of 
a son and heir. 

21. The lady of sir George 
Prescott, bart., of a daughter. 

The lady of sir Edward Synge, 
of a daughter. 

2%. The lady of sir T. Win- 
nington, bart., of a son. 

30. The lady of sir Grey Skip- 
with, bart., of a son. ’ 

Feb. 8. Lady Mary Markham, 
of a son. 

9. ‘The lady of Henry Irwine, 
esq. jun., of a son and heir. 

17. Right honourable lady 
Mary Long, of a daughter. 

— Lady Caroline Wrottesley, 
of a daughter. 

March 4 The wife of Mr. 
James Pickworth, of two boys, 
and on the 6th of two more boys. 

12. The wife of the rev. Charles 
P.cr Burney, of a daughter. 

19. Lady Melgund, of « son. 

23. The lady of sir George 
Clerke, bart., M. P., of a daugh- 
fcr. 

27. Lady Morpeth, of a son. 

April 3. Countess otf Albemarle, 
of a son. 

— Honourable Mrs, Werninck, 
of a son. 

12. Lady William Somersett, 
of a daughter. 

14. The Countess of Elgin, of a 
son. 


18. The lady of sir Thomas 
Acland, of a daughter. 
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21. The lady of sir Frans 
Burdett, of a daughter, bia 

25. The countess Delaware, of 
a son and heir. 

May 5. The marchioness of 
Queensberry, of a daughter. 

8. The countess of Mansfield 
of a daughter. , 

26.. The duchess of Roxburgh, 
of a daughter. 2 

27. The honourable Mrs. Dun. 
das, of a daughter. 

29. Lady Knatchbull, of a 
daughter. 

June 5. Mrs. Howley, the wife 
of the bishop of London, of a son. 

7. Lady Charlotte Drummond, 
of a son. 


11. Lady Littlehales, of a 
daughter. 
13. The lady of the rev, H. 


J. Wollaston, of a son. 

14. Lady Amelia Kare, of ason. 

17. The lady of major-general 
sir H, M. Vavasour, of a son. 

July 10. Right honourable lady 
Sarah Murray, of a daughter. 

Z&. The countess of Ashburn 
ham, of a daughter. 

August 2. The wife of Charles 
Clement Adderley, esq. of a son 
and heir. 

13. The duchess of Buccleugh, 
of a daughter. 

20. The lady of coueneay 
neral sir Alexander Hope, K. By 
of a son. 

23. Viscountess Pollington, of 
a son. 

2%. Viscountess Anson, of & 
daughter. 

September 6. Right honourable 
lady Isabella Anne Brydges, of a 
son and heir. | 

25. Countess Cowper, of a still- 


born child. 
October 21. The wife of George 
Baker, esq., of a daughter. 


22, The wife of Samuel Mer- 
riman, M. D., of a son. o4, The 
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94, The lady of J. Marryatt, 
esq.) M. P., of a daughter. 
—— The lady of his excellency 


sir Gore Ouseley, bart., of a daugh- 


98. The duchess of Orleans, 
of a son. 
Nowenber 1. The countess of 


Bristol, of a son. 

§. The lady of sir William Pole, 
bart., of a daughter, 

4. The countess of Lindsey, of 
ason and heir. 

9. Viscountess Jocelyn, of a 
daughter. b 

25, The countess of Clonmell, 
of a daughter. 

87. The lady of str Orford 
Gordon, bart., of a daughter. 

December 3. ‘The wife of major- 

neral Beatson, of a daughter. 

15, The lady of sir O. Mosley, 
bart., of a son. : 

23. Lady Bridport, of a son 
and heir. 

— Lady Elizabeth Courtnay, 
of a son. 

26. The marchjoness of Done- 
gal, of her seventh son. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1814, 


January 6. Sir John Chandos 
Reade, bart., to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late sir David Mur- 
ray, and niece to lord Elibank. 

10. The honourable A. Stuart, 
to Sophia Isabella, eldest daughter 
of George Lennox Conyngham,esq. 

12, Alexander Goldsmid, esq., 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Israel 
Israel, esq., of St. Mary Axe. 

15. Richard Lewis, esq., to 

mily, youngest daughter and co- 

ress of the laté William Os- 


e, > 

25. Henry Peters, esq., to Ca- 
Mary Susannah, eldest 

Sanghter of John Campbell, esq. 


MARRIAGES, 
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31. John Chanter, esq., to Julia, 
daughter of John Roberts, esq. 

— Right honourable C. Ar. 
buthnot, M. P., to Harriet, young- 
est dauchter of the late honour- 
able H.’Fane. 

February 1. Rev. Frederick 
Pleydell Bouverie, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late sir J. Sullivan, bart. 

8. William Burton, esq. to 
Mary, daughter of the late S. 
Skey, esq. 

4. John Blachford, esq., to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the right 
honourable Henry Grattan. 

8. J.C. Herries, esq., to miss 
Sarah Dorrington,of Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

15. Henry Moore, esq., to Lucy, 
daughter of the late Dr. Currie, of 
Liverpool. 

16. Right honourable Thomas 
Wallace, M. P.; to Jane, viscoun- 
tess Melville. 

22. David Ker, esq., to lady 
Selina, daughter of the earl of 
Londonderry. 

March 7. Earl of Portsmouth, 
to the eldest daughter of John Han- 
son, esq. 

§ Captain John Duff Mark- 
land, to Helen, eldest daughter of 
L. D. G. Tiegonwell, esq. 

91, Lieutenant R. Garrett, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
lord E. Bentinck, brother to the 
late duke of Portland. 

23. 'T. Nicholson, esq., to Anne 
Elizabeth, second daughter of 
William Smith, esq. 

29, Rev.tCharles Tower, M.A., 
to Fanny, fourth daughier of George 
Hibbert, esq. 

April 7. William Jones, esq-s 
to Jane, second daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Barrett Bowden 
Jordan, esq. 

9. Sir S. Haughton Clarke, 
bart. to Catherine Haughton, 
(M) second 
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second daughter of J. H. James, 
esq. 

9. Marquis Spenetto, to the el- 
dest daughter of Richard Camp- 
bell, esq. : 

10. Hamilton Fitzgerald, esq., 
to lady Charlotte Rawdon, sister of 
earl Moira. 

16. J. H. Smyth, esq., M. P., 
to Elizabeth Anne, third daugh- 
ter of the duke of Grafton. 

21. Joseph Ashton Watson, esq. 
to the only surviving daughter of 
the late Henry Pilkington, esq. 

— T. Gy Babington, esq., to 
the honourable Augusta Julia, 
fourth daughter of sir Gerard N, 
Noel, bart. 

May 3. P. Warren, M. D., to 
Penelope, eldest daughter of the 
rev. W, Davies Shipley, dean of 
St. Asaph. 

10. Theodore baron D’Uklan- 
ski, to Emma, eldest daughter of 
Robert Eyre, esq. 

17. Lieutenant-colonel G. B, 
Tisher, brother to the bishop of 
Salisbury, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Rawlins, esq. 

2+. Lord Folkestone, to the 
daughter of lady Mildmay. 

26. Colonel Huddlestone, to 
Harriet, second daughter of the late 
rev. S. Farewell. 

June2. J. H. T. Stapleton, esq., 
captain in the Sd guards, to the 
honourable miss Fitzroy, eldest 
daughter of the late lord South- 
ampton. 

16, C.G. Cavendish, esq., young- 
est son of lord G.H.C., to lady 
Catherine Susan Gordon, eldest 
daughter of the earl of Aboyne. 

22. The tight honourable ge- 
neral lord Combermere, to miss 
Greville. 


28. J. James, esq., to lady 


Emily Jane Stewart, daughter to 
the earl of Londonderrr, 
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30. W.G. H. Medhurst, esq., to 
Fortunata Paula Seraphina Med. 
hurst (jate Poppalardo), they har. 
ing been married before in Sicily, 

July 19. Rev. Henry Pole, to 
Anne, second daughter of J, Bla. 
grave, esq. 

23, J.B, Lennard, esq., second 
son of sir Thomas L,, bart. to 
Dorothy Anne, second daughter of 
sir Walter Stirling, bart, 

-~ Philip Lake Godsal, esq,, to 
Grace Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr, serjeant Best. 

August 1, Thomas Wright, esq,, 
to the countess St. Martin de 
Front, esq. 

— Mr. Thomas Stedman, to 
miss Charett, first cousin to the 
duchess of Roxburgh. 

2. Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, 
bart., to miss M, E. Egerton. 

4. Lord Clinton, to Frances 
Isabella, eldest daughter of W. 5. 
Poyntz, esq. 

6. Mr. Edward Foss, to Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Peter Mar- 
tineau, esq. 

— Lord Fitzroy Somerset, to 
Emily Harriet, second daughter ot 
the right honourable W. W. Pole. 

8. Honourable William Por- 
sonby, to lady Barbara Ashley 
Cooper, only daughter of the late 
earl of Shaftesbury. 

11. The ear] of Cavan, to Lydia 
second daughter of the late Wil 
liam Arnold, esq. _ ; 

21. George Bartley, esq,, to miss 
Smith, of Drury-lane theatre. 

28, The earl of Morton, to St- 
san Elizabeth, grand-daughter © 
the late hon. Mr, justice Butler. 

27. His toyal highness the 
duke of Cumberland, to her royal 
highness the dowager princess 
Palnts. 

September 1. Right honowrabs 
Fredezick Robinson, to ag 
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Hobart, daughter of the earl of 
Buckinghamshire. 

8, The earl of Clancarty, to 
mad. Marie Isabelle Hay. 

10. Sir George Jackson, bart., 
to Mrs, Day, daughter of William 
Woodville, esq. 

16. Edmugd Henry Barker, 
esq to miss S. E. Manley, daugh- 
ter of the late John Manley, esq. 

Octoher 13. Captain W. H. 
Mulcaster, R.N., to Sophia, young- 
est daughter of the late colonel 
Van Cortlandt. 

15. Captain Frederick Hunn, 
R. N., to Emma, only daughter of 
vice-admiral Pickmore. 

20, Robert Warden, esq., to 
Helen, eldest daughter of sir Archi- 
bald Dunbar, bart. 

25. Rev. Edward Warren, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of James 
Badham Thornhill, esq. 

— John Travers, esq., to Maria, 
third daughter of the rev. Dr, 
Lindsay, 

November 3. Rev. William Ho- 
met, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Edward Homer, esq. 

10. Thomas Edward Dicey, 
esq.to Anne Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Stephen, esq., M. P. 

I7. George Raikes, esq., to 
Marianne, eldest daughter of Isaac 
Currie, esq. 

— T. A, Ward, esq., to Anne, 
second daughter of S. Lewin, esq. 

December 3. John Morgan, esq., 
- daughter of John Nichols, 





_—_ J.P. Morier, esq., to Hora- 
tia, eldest daughter of lord Hugh 
our. 

10. Honourable T. Erskine, 
third son of lord Erskine, to Hen- 
an Eliza, only daughter of 

tary Trail, esq. 

12, Richard Paul Jodrell, esq., 
Oy aunelia Caroline King, daughter 

the earl of Kingstone. 
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17. Rev. G. S. Crompton, to 
Clara, daughter of the late Richard 
Down, esq., banker. 


19. J. Jones, esq., to Lonisa, 
youngest daughter of Peter Moore, 
esq. 

27. Honourable Henry Charles 


Howard, heir to the dukedom of 
Norfolk, to lady Charlotte Gower, 
eldest daughter of the marquis of 
Stafford. — 
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January 2. Thomas Lowten, 
esq., clerk of the Nisi Prius court. 

6. Edward Harwood, esq,, son 
of the late Dr. Harwood, well 
known in the literary world. 

8. Rev, Tilly Walker, A, M., 
vicar of Mears Abbey. 

9. Donald Smith, esq., formerly 
lord provost of Edinburgh. 

11. General sir Thomas Trigge, 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance. 

— Rev. Michael Kearney, D.D., 
former senior fellow and professor 
of history in the university of 
Dublin. 

15. Lieutenant-colonel Aubrey, 
one of the oldest majors in the 
army, having been appointed to 
that rank in June 1783. 

20. Dr. Duncan, minister of 
the Scots church, Peter-street, Gol- 
den-square. 

21. Lady Maria Hamilton, 
eldest surviving daughter of the 
marquis of Abercorn. 

24. G. Gregory, esq., rear-ad- 
miral of the red. 

27. J. Hill, esq., brother of sir 
Rowland Hill, K. B. 

28. Sir Richard Neave, in his 
84th year. 

February 2. Rev. C. R. Here 
bert, brother to the earl of Car- 


narvon. 
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5. The countess dowager of 
Home. 

7- General Ralph Dundas, go- 
vernor of Duncannon fort. 

— John Greenwell, esq., 40 
years in the East India company’s 
service. 

8, Lieutenant-gerieral sir Charles 
Ross. 

14, George de la Poer, earl of 
Annesley, only remaining son of 
the late earl. 

25. In his 82d year, rev. James 
Andrew Milnes, LL.D. 

Moreh 1. The right honour- 
able lady Lucy Taylor, daughter 
of earl Stanhope, and niece of the 
late right honourable William Pitt, 
preatly regretted by all who knew 

er. 
— Sebastian Fridag, esq., his 
Prussian majesty’s consul-general, 

4. Sir John Douglas, lieut.- 
colonel of the royal marines. 

6. Rev. Edward Giddy, senior 
magistrate for the county of Corn- 
wall. 

8. Alexander Cummins, esq., 
F. R. S., celebrated for his skill in 
mechanics. 

18. The right honourable Geor- 
riana, countess dowager Spencer. 

290. Rev, William Peters, rec- 
tor of Knighton, Leicester. 

21. The rev. William Clarke, 
one ofthe minorcanons of St.Paul’s. 

292, Edward Wigram, esq., lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the West Lon- 
don militia. 

25. In his 86th year, the right 
bonourable Neil, earl of Rose- 
berry. 

27. In herSSd year, the duchess 
dowager of Leinster. 

— Lady Amelia, orly daugh- 
ter of the carl of Grosvenor. 

28. Thomas Thornton, esq., 
author of the “ Present state of 
Turkey.” 


Mjril 2. Mrs. Mary Bell, sister 


DtBvUa Tries. 
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of the rev. Dr. Bell, prebendary of 
Westminster. 
2. Sir Horace Mann, M.P. 
for Sandwich during five successive 
parliaments. 
6. CC. T. Cobb, esq., second sur. 
viving son of S.C. esq., banker. 


12, In his 88th year, the vene- 
rable Dr. Charles Burney. 
18, The right honourable 


Sarah Lady Caher, mother of the 
present lord Caher. 

May 3. D. Bolton, esq., Many 
years preceptor to the queen and 
princesses, 

5. Maria Grace, youngest 
Caughter of the late George Hay, 
esq. 

10. Lieutenant-colonel Collier, 
son of the late vice-admiral sir 
G. C. 

12. The rev. Humphrey Aram 
Hole, vicar of Okehampton. 

3. George Augustus Roch- 
fort, earl of Belvidere. 

16. In St. Clement’s alms-house, 
dame Mary Anastasia Pryce, widow 
of the late sir Edward Manley 
Pryce,.bart. 

22, Rev. Joseph White, D. D., 
eanon of Christ-church, and He- 
brew professor in the university of 
Oxford. 

25. Rev. James Pickburne, au- 
thor of an excellent treatise on the 
English verb. 

96. Rev. Henry Foster, a very 
porcine preacher in the church of 

ngland. 

28, ‘The right honourable Wil- 
liam Eden, baron Auckland. 

29. Jaesephine, the discarded 
wife of Bonaparte, and mother of 
prince Eugene Beauharnois. 

31, Sir Nash Grose, late oneo 
the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench. 

June 3 In her 94th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johnson, ee of sir 

y ee ave, bart. 
Christopher Musgrave, 4 Lord 
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4. Lord viscount Lascelles, 
eldest son of the earl of Harewood. 
6, The earl of Sandwich. 


Eliza, wife of the honourable 


Peter Boyle Blaquiere. 

13, John Ley, esq. deputy 
clerk of the house of commons. 

15. In his 85th year the rev. 
Benjamin Dawson, LL. D.,, ree- 
tor of Burgh in Suffolk. 

91, Mr. John Stockdale, the 
late proprietor of The New Annual 
Register. 

22, Baron Minto, late gover- 
nor-general of India. 

29,Mary, viscountessWentworth. 

$0. The wife of Peter Digges 
Latouche, esq. 

July 7. Inhis 92d year, Mr. P. 
Bower, arch-bedel of the univer- 
sity of Oxford, an office which he 
held 70 years. 

9. Right rev. Dr. Delany, titu- 
lar bishop of the united dioceses of 
Kildare and Loughlin. 

10. W.G. Davies, esq., son-in- 
law of lord Robert Seymour. 

i2, Miss Margaret Fordyce, 
daughter of the late Dr. George 
Fordyce. 

15. Mrs. Anne Henderson, at 
the great age of 103, 

IS. Miles Peter Andrews, esq., 
M. P. for Bewdley since 1790. 

20. Sir Beaumont Dixie, bart., 
of the R. N. 

25. Mr. Charles Dibdin, the 
celebrated song-writer. 

26. Richard Down, esq., one of 
the most respectable bankers of 
London. 

29. Rev. Thomas Wintle, B.D., 
author of several very valuable 
works connected with scriptural 
criticism. 

August 6. In his 69th year, 
— Young, D.D. and F. R. 


10. Charles Mayo, esa., attor- 
ney at law, ae 
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12, The wife of John Adams, 
esq. 

14. Aged 85, Edward Hussey 


Delaval, esq., author of several 
learned works, and of some impor- 
tant d.coveries in the science of 
optics, 

15. The right honourable Mary 
Andalusia, baroness of Rendle 
sham. 

17. 


Oo 


Sir John Pollen, bart. 
Daniel Isaac Eaton, who 
had in his eventful life been pro- 
secuted 8 times by the attorney- 
general, 

24, Her grace the duchess of 
succleugh, a short time after cone 
finement. 

30. Sir Peter Parker, captain 
of H. M. ship Menelaus, killed in 
action. 

September 8. Her majesty the 
queen of the two Sicilies, sister of 
the late unfortunate queen of 
France. 

12. Major-genera] Ross, whileat- 
tacking the Americansat Baltimore, 

15. J. Roper Chambers, esq., 
son of sir Samuel C., of Bredger- 
house, Kent, 

22, Sir Erasmus Burrows, bart. 
He was the 17th baronet in the 
family. 

23. The right honourable Tho- 
mas Egerton, earl of Wilton. 

29. The rev. Thomas Howes, 
rector of Mourning-Thorpe, a con- 
siderable writer in the Trinitarian 
controversy. 

Ostober 2. In her 74th year, 
Sarah, countess of Denbigh and 
Desmond. 

11. The rev. Robert Boucher 
Nicholls, LL. D., rector of Sto- 
ney-Stanton. 

13. Lady Monro, widow of sir 
Alexander M. 

— Rev. G. Hodgkins, many 
years dissenting minister at Stoke 


Newington. 
(M 3) 16, Rev. 
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16. Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, 
46 years minister to the indepen- 
dent congregation at Islington. 

20. Mr. Philip Astley, of the 
royal amphitheatre, Westminster, 

24. Robert Manning, «sq., of 
Hackney. | 

30. Maria, daughter of T. An- 
guish, esq., late accountant-general 
of the high court of chancery. 

31, The right honourable Eliza- 
beth, baroness Conyngham. 

November 10. Sir Busick Har- 


wood, vice-master of Downing 
college. 
14. Thomas Mullett, esq., an 


eminent American merchant: and 
a fortnight before, his son-in-law, 
J. Tobin, esq., in the West Indies. 

16. The most noble John, mar- 
quis of Bute. 

18. The right honourable Eliza- 
beth, baroness Kensington, 

21. Archibald Maclaurin, esq., 
professor of geography and history 
at the royal military college, Bag- 
shot. 

29g. The right honourable lady 
Georgiana Leslie, youngest daugh- 
ter of the ear] of Rothes. 

29. Anthony James Radclyffe 
Livingston, earl of Newburgh. 

30. Found dead in his chame 
bers, after having been missed three 
months, John. Hinckley,.esq. 

December 9. By shooting him- 
self, the right honourable ‘Thomas 
lord French. 

10. Rev. John Eveleigh, D. D. 
provost of Oriel college. | 

13. Aged 79, the prince de 
Ligne. 

i9. The lady of sir Henry 
Oxenden, bart., fifth daughter of 
the late lieutenant-colonel Gra- 
ham. 

24. Mrs. Fortesque, mother of 
viscount Clermont. 

27. The notorious Johanna 
Southcott, who for a long time 
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Cisis, 
practised on the credulity of multi. 
tudes of the lower class, and even 
upon some of the clergy who were 
60 Ignorant of their Bible as to 
believe this impostor, or at least 
infatuated woman, a prophet, 
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Carlton-iouse, Nov. 1813. 
The honour of knighthood confer. 
red on George Nayler, esq., gene- 
alogist and blanc coursier herald 
of the order ot the Bath, and York 
herald. 

Ordnance-office, Feb.1. Lieut. 
Ren. sir Hildebrand Oakes, bart., 
leut.-gen. of the ordnance, vice 
Trigg deceased. 

Foreign-office, Feb. 5. George 
Henry Rose, esq., envoy extraor 
dinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the king of Bavaria— 
——— James, esq., secretary tothe 
legation. 

Downingestreet, Feb, 15. Lieut 
gen. sir James Leith, K. B., cap- 
tain-general and governor in chief 
in and over the Leeward islands 
in America. 

John David Macbride, D.C. L., 
and principal of Magdalen Hail, 
Oxtord, the lord almoner’s reader 
in Arabic, vice Ford deceased. 

Whiteball, March 1. Serjeant 
MacM.hon, keeper of the rolls in 
Ireland. ; 

Carlion-house, March 7. Sit 
Charles Cockerell, of Seasoncote, 

bart., sheriff for the county of 
Gloucester, vice Holder.—T. P. 
Phipps, of Compton,esq., for Sussex. 

Carlton-bouse, March 10. Sit 
W. Garrow, knt., his majesty's 
attorney-general, chief justice of 
Chester. sos a 

Foreign-ofice, March 2}. 
Daniel” Willink, consul for the 
prince of Orange at Lines 


or 


ZI, 


és 


é 
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Priteball, April 16. Lord Na- 
pier, his majesty’s commissioner to 
the general assembly of the church 
of Scotland. 

Carlton-bouse, April 21. Right 
hon, sir Alex. Thomson, kat., chief 


baron of the exchequer, sworn of p 


the privy council, 

Whiteball, May 3. The dignities 
of duke and marquis of the united 
kingdom granted to field-marshal 
Arthur marquis of Wellington, 
K. G., and his heirs male, by the 
names, &c. of marquis Douro, and 
duke of Wellington in the county 
of Somerset.—And of a baron of 
the united kingdom to the follow- 
ing military officers: Lieut,-gen. 
the hon. sir J. Hope, K. B. by the 
name of baron Niddry of Niddry, 
co. Linlithgow.—Lieut.-gen. _ sir 
T Graham, K. B. baron Lyne- 
dock, of Balyowin, co. Perth.— 
on sir S. Cotton, bart. K.B. 
baron Combermere, co. Chester. 
—Lieut..gen. sir R. Hill, K. B. 
baron Hill, of Almatraz, and of 
Hawkestone, Salop.—Lieut.-gen. 
sit W. C. Beresford, K. B. baron 
Beresford, of Albuera. 

Whiteball, May. The dignity 
of a baronet granted to sir J. Beres- 
ford, knt. captain in the royal navy. 
_ Admiralty-office, May 7. Earl 
ot Vincent, admiral of the red, 
general of marines, vice lord Brid. 
port deceased.—Sir R. Onslow, 
admiral of the red, lieut.egen. of 
marines, vice earl St. Vincent, 

_Whiteball, May 14. The dig- 
uty of a viscount of the united 
tingdom, granted to lord Keith.— 
‘ind that of a baron of the united 
kingdom to vice-admiral sir E. Pel- 
low, bart, by the name, &c. of ba- 
we Exmouth, of Canonteign, De- 

Admiral Cornwallis, vice-admi- 
ral of the united kingdom, vice the 
lie lord Bridport.—Admiral 
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Young, rear-admiral, vice admiral 
Cornwallis. 

Carlton-bouse, May 23. Earl of 
Abergavenny invested. with the 
ensigns of the order of the Thistle. 

Mr. John Leard, consul at the 
ort of Fiume and its dependencies, 

May 31. Lord Middleton, lord 
lieutenant of the county of Surrey, 
vice Onslow deceased. 

Admiralty -ofice, June 4. This day, 
in pursuance of the pleasure of the 
prince regent, the following flag- 
oflicers of his majesty's fleet were 
promo:ed, viz.—To be admirals of 
the red—Isaac Prescot, esq. to sir 
C. M. Pole, bart. ; total 7.—To be 
admirals of the white—Hon. sir 
G. C. Berkeley, K. B. to sir J. B. 
Warren, bart. and K. B, ; total 11. 
—To be admirals of the blue—S. 
Edwards esq. to K. Boger, esq. 5 
totall$.—Tobe vice-admirals of the 
red—H.D’Esterre Darby, esq. toJ. 
Hunter, esq.; total 19.—To be vice- 
admirals of the white—F. Pender, 
esq.tosir T’. Bertie; total 23.—To be 
vice-admirals of the blue—R. Bul- 
teel, esq. to hon, A. K. Legge; to- 
tal 22.—T'o be rear-admirals of the 


red—F, Fayerman, esq. to M. H, 


Scott, esq.; total 28,—To be rear- 
admirals of the white—J. Hanwell, 
esq. to J. Harvey, esq.; total 20. 
—And the under-mentioned cap- 
tains were also appointed flag-offi- 
cers of his majesty’s fleet: To be 
rear-admirals of the white-—-Ca 

tains Hotham, Burlton, Pater, i. 
Popham, J. Rowley, and Codring- 
ton.—To be rear-admirals of the 
blue—Captains Parker, Plampin, 
L. Gower, Blackwood, Douglas, 
Torrington, Donnelly, Seiad. 
Ball, Eyles, Gosselin, Rowley, 
Rogers, Ballard, Rolles, Lock, 
Milne, Dundas, Young, Macnama- 
ra, D. Campbell (Ist), Otway, 
Western, Spranger, Lukin, and 


Fellowes, 
(M 4) The 
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The prince regent has appointed 
the following to be colonels of ma- 
rines :—W.'T. Lake, W.C. Fahie, 
sir G. Eyre, and J. Talbot, vice 
H. Hotham, G. Berlion, sir J. 
Rowley, and E. Codrington, ap- 
pointed flag-officers. 

War-ofice, June 7. The prince 
regent has been pleased to appoint 
the following officers to take rank 
by brevet as under-mentioned ; the 
commissions to be dated June 4, 
1814:—To be generals in the army, 
—Licut.-generals sir Eyre Coote, 
K. B. to W. Wemyss—total 29.— 
To be lieut.-generals in the army, 
—Major-generals F.T. Hammond, 
to sir C,. W. Stewart, K, B.; total 
58.—To be major-generals in the 
army—Colonels sir C. Imhoff. on 
the staff at Guernsey, to H. ‘Tor- 
rens ; total 69.—T'o be colonels mn 
the army—Lieut.-colonels hon. A. 
Aunesley, to R. Travers; total 101. 
—The under-mentioned officers, 
aides-de-camp to the prince regent, 
to be colonels in the army — 
Lieut.-colonels T. M*Mahon, C. 
Palmer, and ‘T. Arbuthnot.—'l’o 
be aides-de-camp to the prince re- 
gent, with the rank of colonel in 
the army—Lieut.-colonels J. Col- 
borne, S. F. Whittingham, sir A, 
Campbell, A. G. Woodford, and 
fC. Ponsonby.—Tobe extra cides- 
de-camp to the prince regent, with 
the rank of colonel in the army— 
lieuts.-cols. H. F. Bouvetie, F. b. 
Hervey, hon. H. A. B. Craven, 
baron Eben, and Jord Burghersh, 
—To be lieut.-colonels in the army 
—Majors R. earl of Athlone, to 
A. Money ; total 101.—aAnd 269 
captains to be majors in the army. 

The prince regent has been pleas- 
ed to appoint the following officers 
of the royal artillery and royal en- 
gineers to take rank by brevet as 
under-mentioned: the commissions 
to be dated June 4, 1814.—To be 
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generals in the army—Lieut.-pene. 
rals Martin and Lloyd.—To be 
lieut.-generals in the army—My. 
ogy Douglas, Macleod 

right, Arabin, Buchannan, and 
Ramsay.—To be major-generals in 
the army—Colonels sir C. Hollo. 
way, knt. Eng. ; Humphrey, ditto: 
Miller, invalid artillery ; Eustace, 
late engineers in Ireland ; Bloom. 
field, artillery ; and Cookson, ditto, 
—To be colonels in the army 
Lieut.-cols. J. Sheldrake, artillery ; 
to P. W. Colebrook, r. art. : to. 
tal 24.—T'o be lieut.-colonels in the 
army—Majors c Newhouse, inva 
lid art.,to W. J. Tucker, late Irish 
artillery ; total 12.—T'o be maiors 
in the army—Capts. 'T. Rogers, 
art., to ‘Ll’. A. Brandreth ; total 49, 

The prince regent has been pleas 
ed to appoint the following officers 
ot the royal marines to take rank 
by brevet as under-mentioned: the 
commissions to be dated June 4, 
—T'o be colonels in the army— 
Lieut.-colunels Cole, Foley, Birks, 
Bidlake, Home, and Campbell 
‘l’o be lieut.-colonels in the army— 
Majors Boys, Ferzer, Davey, Aber- 
nethie, Graham, Lewis, Clarke, 
Stanser, Dunsmire, Minto, Long, 
and Westropp.—To be majors in 
the army—Captains W. Collins to 
A. Gillespie ; total 35. 

Foreign-epice, June 6. Sit Charles 
Stuart, K. 3. late bis miajesty’s 
minister at Lisbon, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of France. 

Thomas Sydenham, esq, envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary at Lisbon. 

June 14. Stratford Canning, 
esq. envoy extraordinary and mis 
nister plenipotentiary to the cou- 
federated Swiss cantons. 

June 18. The dignity of an earl 
granted to visc. Cathcart ; that of 


viscount to the earl of Aharon ; 
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snd that of baron to sir Charles 
William Stewart.—Mr. H, U. Ad- 
dington, secretary to his majesty’s 
Jegation to the Swiss cantons, 

War-offce, June 18. ‘The prince 

ot has been pleased to appoint 
several officers of the East India 
ny’s forces to take rank by 
brevet in the East ney ; m4 

commissions to be dated June 4. 
The list comprises 25 major-gene- 
ralswhoare to be 2 a a 17 
colonels to be major-generals, 37 
lieut.-colonels to be calehtie 65 
majors to be lieut.-colonels, and 118 
captains to be majors. 

Wohiteball, June 21. The earl of 
Chichester and the earl of Clancar- 
ty, appointed to the office of post- 
master-general, 

Carlton-bouse, June 25. L.ieut.- 
gen. right hon. Charles William 
baron Stewart, K. B. an extra lord 
of his majesty’s bed-chamber, 

Woiteball, June 28, ‘The dignity 
ofa baronet of the united kingdom 
conferred on the right hon. Wil- 
liam Domville, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, and his heirs male. 

Whiteball, July 2. George Fre- 
derick Beltz, esq. gentleman usher 
of the scarlet rod of the order of 
the bath (to which is annexed that 
at Brunswick herald), vice sir Isaac 
Heard, knt. resigned. 

FPoreign-office, July 5. The duke 
of Weilington, his majesty’s am- 
bassador extraordinary and _ pleni- 
potentiary to the court of France. 
—Lord F. Fitzroy, secretary to the 
embassy. 

Foreign-office, July 9. Hon. C. 
Sagot (with the rank of his mae 
jesty’s minister plenipotentiary), 
Colin Mackenzie, esq. and Archi- 
bald Elijah Impey, esq. commis- 
vee for carrying into effect the 
Pe as — contained in the 2d and 
\ a ditional articles of the treaty 

peace concluded at Paris. 
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Foreign-office, July 9. The here- 
ditary prince of Orange, a lieut.- 
gen. in the British army.—Brook 
Taylor. esq. envoy extraordinary 
to the king of Wurtemberg.—Sir 
J. Gambier, cousul-general in Hol- 
land.—Henry Chamberlin, esq. 
consul-general in the Brazils. 

Whiteball, July 12. William 
Young, esq. admiral of the red, 
and rear-admiral, an extra knight 
of the bath, 

Downing-street, July 14. Henry 
Mac Donnell,esq. his majesty’sagent 
and consul-general at Alviers, 

Whitehall, July 23. The dignity 
of a baronet granted to the follow- 
ing gentlemen, and their heirs male : 
General Cornelius Cuyler, of St. 
John Lodge, Welwyn, Herts: hon, 
Henry Blackwood, rear-admiral of 
the blue: sir George Ralph Col- 
lier, knt. sir Jas. Dunbar, knt. and 
William Hoste, esq. post capts, in 
the royal navy. 

Foreign-office, July 16. Joseph C. 
Mellish, esq. his majesty’s consul 
in the circle of Lower Sixony, and 
the free cities of Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, «nd Lubeck. 

Foreign-office, July 23. John Ro- 
bert Wise, esq., his majesty’s consul- 

eneral in Sweden. 

Gen. sir R. T. Wilson, permitted 
to accept the Russian orde’ of St. 
Anne of the first class ; hea. capt. 
G. Cadogan, R.N. the Austrian 
order of Maria Theresa; and capt. 
H. Gardner, of the artillery, the 
Russian order of St. Wolodemir of 
the fourth class. 

Carlton-bouse, July 23. Theearl 
of Shaftesbury, earl of Aberdeen, 
and Charles William lord Stew- 
art, sworn of the privy council. 

Carlton house, July25 ‘The earl 
of Aberdeen, sir Isaac Heard, knt. 
garter principal king of arms, and 
sit Thomas l’yrwhitt, knight, ger- 
tleman-usher of the black-rod, ple- 
nipotentiaries 
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nipotentiaries for investing his im- 
perial and royal apostolic majesty 
with the ensigns and the whole ha- 
bit of the order of the garter.— 
George Frederick Beltz, esq. secre- 
tary to garter principal king of arms. 

Carlton bouse, July 29. Right 
hon, Thomas Hamilton (commonly 
ealled lord Binning) and the right 
hon. Wm. Huskisson, sworn of the 
privy council, 

Forcign oftee, July 30. Right 
hon. lord Gambier, Henry Goul- 
burn, esq, M. P. and Wm. Adams, 
esq. D. C. L. commissioners for 
negotiating and concluding a treaty 
of peace with commissioners from 
the United States of America.— 
Anthony St. John Baker, esq. secre- 
tary to the commission. 

Hon. Algernon Percy, secretary 
to his majesty’s legation at the 
court of Turin. 

4Auy.6. Ret. hon. W. Huskis- 
son, [. Dacres Adams, and H. 
Dawkins, esqrs. commissioners of 
his majesty’s woods, forests, and 
Jand revenues. 

Whiteball, Aug. 9. Right hon. 
Robert viscount Melville, sir Joseph 
Sydney Yorke, knt. vice-adm. of 
the blue, George Johnstone Hope, 
esq. rear-admiral of the red, sir 
George Warrender, bart. John Os- 
born, esq. Henry Paulet, esq. (com- 
monly called lord Henry Paulet), 
sead-admiral of the red, and Bur- 
rington Pope Blachtord, esq. com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of high admiral. 

War-ofice, Aug. 9. Licut.-gene- 
ral the hereditary prince of Orange 
w general in the army- 

B’ bitcball, Aug. 16. The here- 
ditary prince of Orange, an extra 
Knight of the bath. 

Foreign-o nce, Aug. 20. Lord 
Burghersh, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of Tuscany. 


William Pennell, esq. 
Bourdeaux and its Pree Pree hy 

Foreign-office, Aug. 26. Peter 
Stuart, esq. his majesty’s consul at 
Havrede Grace and dependencies, 

Whiteball, Aug. 27. Earl of 
Buckinghamshire,visc. Castlereagh 
earl Bathurst, vise. Sidmouth, earl 
of Liverpool, right hon. N. Vansit. 
tart, lord Teignmouth, right hon, 
Tl. Wallace, visc. Lowther, right 
hon. J. Sullivan, lord Apsley, lord 
Binning, right hon. W. S. Bourne, 
commissioners for managing affairs 
m India, 

Foreign-office, Aug. 27. Lieut, 
gen. lord Stewart, K. B, ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and _plenipoten 
tiary to the emperor of Austria, 

Foreign-offee, Sept. 10. Samuel 
Gregory Marshall, esq. consul at 
Embden, —James Stirling, esq. con- 
sul at Nantes, L’Orient, and their 
dependencies. 

Sept. 24. Right hong sir Charles 
Stuart, K. B. sworn member of the 
privy council, 

Oct. 1. W. A’Court, esq. en 
voy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Palermo. 

H. Fuller, esq. attorney-general 
for the island of ‘Trinidad. 

Foreizn-office, Oct. 8. Right hoa. 
sir Charles Stuart, K. B. ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary to the sovereign prince 
of the Netherlands. 

Peter Carey Tupper, esq. consul 
at Barcelona and in the province of 
Catalonia. 

Foreign office, Oct. 10. Richard 
Belgrave Hoppner, esq. consul at 
Venice, and the Austrian territories 
in the Adriatic. a , 

Foreign-office, Oct. 25, Right 
hon. George Canning, ambassa 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to the prince regent of Portugal. 
Louis Duncan Casamajor, ¢s4- © 


cretary to the said amma 
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oreign-office Nov. 1. John Par- 
re ema at Konigsberg, 


Memel, Pillau, and all other ports 
and places in East Prussia. $e 

teball, Nov. 8. William 
Adam, esq. king’s counsel, one of 
the barons of the exchequer in Scot- 
land, vice Hepburn resigned. 

Downing-street, Nov. 11. Lieut.- 
col, H. King, lieut.-governor of 
Heligoland. 

ta kt Nov, 22. David 
Richard Morier, esq. consul-yere- 
ral in France. oer : 

Sir J. Brenton, commissioner ot 
the navy at the Cape of Good 
Hope, vice adm. Geo. Dundas 
deceased. 

Forsign-ofice, Dec. 21. J. Fal- 
coner, esq. consul-general at Leg- 
horn; and J. M. Johnson, esq, con- 
sul at Genoa. 

Whitehall, Nec. 21. ‘The dignity 
of baronet of the united kingdom 
tothe following gentlemen respec- 
tively, and their heirs male : 

Sir Hew Dalrymple, of High 
Mark, co. Wigtoun, knt. general 
a the army. 

Sir John Hamilton, of Wood- 
brook, co. Tyrone, knt. lieut.-colo- 
nel in the army, colonel of the 2d 
Ceylon regiment, and governor of 
Duncannon Fort. 

Richard Mountney Jephson, of 
Spring Vale, Dorset, esq. late 
uege advocate and judge of the 
ree-admiralty court, Gibraltar, 

Whiteball, Dec. 27. The dignity 
ofa baronet of the united king- 
com to the following gentlemen 
espectively, and the hie male of 
their bodies lawfully begotten, viz. 
st Alexander Campbell, knt. ma- 
— in the army, &c.—The 
of the on. W, M‘Mahon, master 

rolls in Ireland.—George 
Buchan H epburn, of Smeaton, Had- 
dington, esq.—The rio ; 

er Ree. 1e night hon, John 

‘oribanks, lord provost of Edin- 
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burgh city—John Silvester, of 
Yardley-house, Essex, esq. recorder 
of the city of London.—Thomas 
Hugh Clifford, of 'Tixall, Stafford, 
esq.—John Simeon, of Grazeley, 
Berkshire, esq.—Guy Campbell, 
esq. lieut.-col. inthearmy, &c.—Gil- 
bert King, of Charlestown, Roscom- 
mon, esq. colonel in the army.— 
John Jackson, of Ailsey, Bedford- 
shire, esq.—Henry Steuart, of Al- 
lanton, Lanark, esq. with remainder 
to his son-in-law, Ronald or Regi- 
nald Macdonald, of Staffa, and his 
heirs male.—George Griffith Wil- 
liams, of Llwyny Wormwood, 
Carmarthen, esq.—David Dundas, 
of Richmond, Surrey, esq. scr- 
jeant-surgeon to the king.-Rabert 
Holt Leigh, of Whitley, Lancas- 
ter, esq. with remainder to the heirs 
male of Holt Leigh, of Whitley, 
esq. deceased, father of the said 
Robert Holt Leigh,—Edmund An- 
trobus, of Antrobus, Chester, with 
remainder to his nephew, Ed- 
mund Antrobus, jun. esq. and his 
heirs male ; and in default of suck 
issue, to his nephew, G:bbs Craw- 
ford Antrobus, esq. and his heirs 
male, both sons of his late brother, 
John Antrobus, esq. deceased.— 
Samuel Egerton Bry.ges, of Den- 
ton-court, Kent, esq.—Jonathan 
Wathen Waller, of Braywick-lodge 
in the county of Berks, esq.— 
John Compton Domville, of San- 
try-house, Dublin county, esq.— 
Thomas Preston, of BeestonSt. Law- 
rence, Norfolk, esq.—Rose Price, 
of Treagwainton, Cornwall, esq. 





SHERIFFS for the year 1814. 


Bedfordshire, Stephen Thorn- 
ton, of Moggerhanger, esq. 
Berkshire, Rob. Hopkins, of Tid- 
marsh, esq. 
Buckinghamshire, sir William 
Clayton, of Harleyford, bart. 
Cam- 
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Cambridgeshire and Hunting. 
donshire, Jonathan Page, of Ely, 


esq. 

Cheshire, John B. Glegg, of 
Gayton, esq. 

Cumberland, T. Benson, of 
Wreay-Hall, esq. 

Derbyshire, F. Hurt, of Alder- 
wasley, esq. 

Devonshire, J. Newcomb, of 
Star-Cross, esq. 

Dorsetshire, sir J. W. Smith, of 
Svdling St. Nicholas, bart. 

Essex, R. Wilson, of Woodhouse, 
esq. 

Gloucestershire, John H. Hol- 
der, of North Cerney, esq. 

Herefordshire, E. M. Barrett, of 
Hopend, esq. 

Hertfordshire, N. S. Parry, of 
Hadham End, esq. 

Keut, J. Wildman, of Chilham- 
Castle, esq. 

Lancashire, L. Rawstorne, of 
Penwarthen-Hall, esq. 

Leicestershire, J. H. Franks, of 
Misterton, esq. 

Lincolnshire, R. Vyner, of Gault, 
by, esq. 

Monmouthshire, sir Sam. Bru- 
denel Fludyer, of Trostrey, bart. 

Norfolk, Henry H. Henley, of 
Sandringham, esq. 

Northamptonshire, J. P. Clarke, 
of Welton, esq. 

Northumberland, sir Charles 
Loraine, of Kirk-Harle, bart. 

Nottinghamshire, W, F, Norton 
Norton, of Elton, esq. 

Oxfordshire, James King, of 
Neithrep, esq. 

Rutlandshire, Geo. Fludyer, of 
Aiston, esq. 

Shropshire, Wm. Cludde, of 
Orleton, esq. : 

Somersetshire, George Edward 
Allen, of Bath-Hampton, esq. 

Staffordshire, sir Oswald Mose- 
ley, of Rolleston, bart. 


2 FF S. (isis, 
County of Southampton, Richard 


Norris, of Basing Park, esq, 

Suffolk, Edw. Holland, of Bes. 
hall, esq. 

Surrey, Richard Birt, of Hab. 
Grove, esq. 

Sussex, postponed, 

Warwickshire, A, Hackett, of 
Moxhall, esq. : 

Wiltshire, W. Wyndham, of 
Dinton, esq. 

Worcestershire, J. Knight, of 
Lee Castle, esq. 

Yorkshire, Sir Francis Linley 
Wood, of Hemsworth, bart, 


SOUTH WALES. 


Caermarthenshire, Nicholas Bur’ 
nell Jones, of Pantglaes, esq. 

Pembrokeshire, J. H. Powell, of 
Hook, esq. 

Cardiganshire, T. Lloyd, of 
Bromwith, esq. 

Glamorganshire, Hon. W. B, 
Grey, Dyttryn. 

Breconshire, John Hotchkis, of 
Glan Usk Villa, esq. 

Radnorshire, C. H. Price, ot 
Knighton, esq. 


NORTH WALES. 


Merionethshire, Wm. Gryffydd 
Oakeley, of Tanybwlch, esq. 

Carnarvonshire, Charles W.G. 
Wynne, of Cefn Amwich, esq. 

Anglesey, G. F. Barlow, of 
‘Trane, esq. 
Montgomeryshire, Arthur Di- 
vies Owen, of Glan Severn, ¢s4, 

Denbighshire, Edw. Rowland, of 
Gardden Lodge, esq. 

Flintshire, Roger Ellis, of Core 
nist, esq. 


Appointed by the prince of Wales. 
Cornwall, Rose Price, of Kanes" 
esq. 
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PRINCE REGENT’S SPEECH, 
nov. 4, 1813. 
My lords, and gentlemen, 
T is with the deepest regret that 
[am again obliged to announce 
to you the continuance of his ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

The great and splendid success 
with which it has pleased divine 

vidence to bless his majesty’s 
arms, and those of his allies, in the 
course of the present campaign, has 
been productive of the most im- 
portant consequences to Europe. 

In Spain the glorious and deci- 
sive victory dbtained near Vittoria 
has been followed by the advance 
of the allied forces to the Pyrenees, 
by the repulse of the enemy in every 
attempt to regain the ground he 
had been compelled to abandon, 
by the reduction of the fortress of 
San Sebastian, and finally by the 
establishment of the allied army 
om the frontier of France. 

_In this series of brilliant opera- 
tions, you will have observed, with 
ne highest satisfaction, the con- 
summate skill and ability of the 
great commander, field marshal the 
Marquis of Wellington, and the 
steadiness and unconquerable spirit 
which have been equally displayed 
by the troops of the three nations 
Gaited under his command. 
. a omnncen of the armistice 
horth of Europe, and the 
eclaration of war by the emperor 
Usttia against Fiance, have 


been most happily accompanied by 
a system of cordial union and cone 
cert amongst the allied powers. 

The effects of this unionhaveeven 
surpassed those expectations ,it was 
calculated to excite. 

By the signal victories obtained 
over the French armies in Silesia, 
at Culm, and at Dennevitz, the 
efforts of the enemy to penetrate 
into the heart of the Austrian and 
Prussian territories were completely 
frustrated. 

These successes have been fol- 
lowed by a course of operations, 
combined with so much judgement 
and executed with such consum- 
mate prudence, vigour, and ability, 
as to have led in their result, not 
only to the discomfiture of all those 
projects which the ruler of France 
had so presumptuously announced 
on the renewal of the contest, but 
to the capture and destruction of 
the greater part of the army under 
his immediate command. 

The annals of Europe afford no 
example of victories more splendid 
and decisive than those which have 
been recently achieved in Saxony. 

Whilst the perseverance and gal- 
lantry displayed by the allied forces 
of every description engaged in this 
conflict have exalted to the highest 
pitch of glory their military cha- 
racter, you will, I am persuaded, 
agree with me in rendering the full 
tribute of applause to those sove- 
reigns and princes, who, in this 

sacred 
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sacred cause of national indepen- 
dence, have so eminently distin- 
guished themselves as the leaders 
of the armies of their respective 
nations. 

With such a prospect before you, 
I am satisfied that I may rely with 
the fullest confidence on your dis- 
position to enable me to afford the 
necessary assistance in support of 
a system of alliance which origi- 
nating chiefly in the magnanimous 
and disinterested views of the em- 
peror of Russia, and followed up 
as it has been with corresponding 
energy by the other allied powers, 
has produced a change the most 
momentous in the affairs of the 
continent. 

L shall direct copies of the seve- 
ral conventions which I have con- 
cluded with the northern powers to 
be laid before you, as soon as the 
ratifications of them shall have been 
duly exchanged. 

I have further to acquaint you, 
that I have concluded a treaty of 
alliance and concert with the em- 
peror of Austria, and that the 
powerful league already formed has 
received an important addition of 
force by the declaration of Bavaria 
against France. 

J} am confident you will view 
with particular satisfaction the re- 
newal of the ancient connection with 
the Austrian government; and that, 
justly appretiating all the value of 
the accession of that great power 
to the common cause, you will be 
prepared, as far as circumstances 
may permit, to enable me to sup- 
port his imperial majesty in the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the contest, 

The war between this country 
and the United States of America 
still continues ; but I have the sa- 
tisfaction to inform you, that the 
measures adopted by the sovern- 
ment of the United Stutes tor the 
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conquest of Canada have been 
frustrated by the valour of his ma. 
jesty s troops, and by the zeal and 
oyalty of his American subjects. 

Whilst Gre:st Britain, in conjunc: 
tion with her allies, is exerting her 
utmost strength against the com. 
mon enemy of independent nations, 
it must be matter of deep regret to 
find an additional enemy in the 
government of a country whose 
real interest in the issue of this great 
contest must be the same as our 
own. 

Te is known to the world, that 
this country was not the aggressor 
in this war. 

I have not hitherto seen any dis 
position on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States to clos: 
it, of which I could avail myself 
consistently with a due attention 
to the interests of his maijesty’s 
subjects. = 

] am at all times ready to enter 
intO discussion with that govern. 
ment for a conciliatory adjustment 
of the differences between the two 
countries, upon principles of per- 
fect reciprocity not inconsistent 
with the established maxims of pub 
lic law and with the maritime rights 
of the British empire. 

Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I have directed the estimates for 
the services of the ensuing year to 
be laid before you. 

I regret the necessity of so large 
an expenditure, which I am con: 
fident, however, you will judge to 
be unavoidable, when the extent 
and nature of our military exef- 
tions are considered. 

I entertain no doubt of your 
readiness to furnish such supplies 
as the public service may require. 

I congratulate you on the um 
proved and flourishing state of our 
commerce ; and I trust that the 

abundant 
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abundant harvest which we have 
received from the bountiful hand 
of providence during the present 
ear, will afford material relief to 
es majesty’s people, and produce 
a considerable a in 
many branches of the revenue. 
My lords, and gentlemen, 

I congratulate you on the deci- 
ded conviction which now happily 
prevails throughout so large a por- 
tion of Europe, that the war in 
which the allied powers: are en- 

against the ruler of France 
isa war of necessity ; and that his 
views of universal dominion can 
only be defeated by combined and 
determined resistance. 

The public spirit and national 
enthusiasm which have successively 
accomplished the deliverance of the 
=e of Spain and Portugal, 

of the Russian empire, now 
equally animate the German peo- 
pie; and we may justly entertain 
the fullest confidence that the same 
perseverance on their part will ul- 
timately lead to the same glorious 
result. 

Icannot but deplore most deeply 
the continuance of this extended 
warfare, and of all those miseries 
which the insatiable ambition of 
the ruler of France has so long in- 
ficted upon Europe. 

No disposition to require from 
France sacrifices of any description 
meonsistent with her honour or 
just pretensions as a nation will 
ever be on my part, or on that of 
his majesty’s allies, an obstacle to 
peace, 

The restoration of that great 

€ssing upon principles of justice 
and equality has never ceased to 

My anxious wish ; but I am fully 
foavinced that it can only be ob- 
tained by a continuance of those 
ts which have already deliver- 
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ed so large a part of Europe from 
the power of the enemy, 

To the firmness and perseverance 
of this country these advantages 
may in a preat degree be ascribed. 
Let this consideration animate us 
to new exertions; and we shall thus, 
I trust, be enabled to bring this 
long and arduous contest to a con- 
clusion which will be consistent 
with the independence of all the 
nations engaged in it, and with the 
general security of Europe. 


HOLLAND. 


DUTCH POTITICAL CONSTITUTION. 


The Hague, Marcb 3, 1814. 

We, William, by the grace ot 
God, prince of Orange Nassau, so- 
vereign prince of the. United Ne- 
therlands, &c. To all to whom 
these presents come greeting! In- 
vited to the sovereignty of these 
States by your confidence and your 
attachment, we.from the first de- 
clared, that we would undertake 
the same only under the guarantee 
of a wise constitution, which might 
secure your freedom against all 
possible abuses ; and we have ever 
since continued to feel the neces- 
sity thereof. We regarded it, 
therefore, as one of the first and 
most sacred of our duties, to sum- 
mon together some men of consi- 
deration, and to charge them with 
the weighty task of establishing a 
fundamental code, built upon your 
manners, your habits, and corre- 
sponding to the wants of the present 
time. They cheerfully took upon 
themselves this office, performed it 
with zeal, and have submitted to 
us the fruits of their uninterrupted 
labours. After a careful examina- 
tion of this work, we have given it 
our approbation. But this does not 
satisfy our heart. It respects the 
concerns 
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concerns of the whole Netherlands. 
The whole Dutch people must be 
recognised in this important work. 
‘That people mustreceivethe strong- 
est possible assurance, that their 
dearest interests are sufficiently at- 
tended to therein; that religion, as 
the fountain of all good, is thereby 
honoured and maintained, and re- 
ligious freedom disturbed by no- 
thing of temporal concerns, but se- 
cured in the most ample manner ; 
that the education of youth, and 
the spread of scientific knowledge, 
shall be attended to by the govern. 
ment, and freed from all those 
vexatious regulations which oppress 
the genius and subdue the spirit ; 
that personal freedom shall no long- 
er be anempty name, and depen- 
dent on the caprices of a suspicious 
and crafty police: that an impar- 
tial administration of justice, guid- 
ed by fixed principles, secure to 
every man his property ; that com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures, be no longer obstructed, but 
have free course, like rich springs 
of public and private prosperity ; 
that, therefore, no restraint be im- 
posal on the domestic @conomy 
of the higher and lower classes of 
the state, but that they be confor. 
mable to the general laws and the 
general government; that the move- 
ments of the general government 
be not palsied by too great a zeal 
for local interests, but rather ré- 
ceive from it an additional impulse ; 


that the general laws, by means of 


an harmonious co-operation of the 
two principal branches of the go- 
vernment, be founded on the true 
interests of the state; that the fi- 
nances, and the arming of the peo- 
ple, the main pillars of the body 
politic, be placed in that central 
point, upon which the greatest and 
most invaluable privilege of every 
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free people,—their independence 
—may be firmly fixed. Which o: 
you can doubt of this truth, after 
the terrible experience you have 
had of a foreign tyranny, which 
acknowledged no right when it 
wanted means for its own mainte. 
nance by violence ; after hayine 
sighed, of late years, under the 
most oppressive yoke that ever was 
unposed since the Spanish times? 
Now at least you know the true 
value of those precious rights for 
which our fathers sacrificed their 
property and blood ; of that hap- 
piness which they bequeathed to 
their descendants; and which we 
saw lost through the adversity of 
the times! Following, therefore. 
and deriving encouragement from 
their example, it becomes my duty, 
im imitation of those whose name | 
bear, and whose memory I honour, 
to restore that which is lost: it is 
your duty to support me therein 
with all your efforts, that under the 
blessing of divine providence, who 
summons us to this task, we may 
leave our beloved country com 
pletely re-conquered and _re-esta- 
blished to our children. In order 
to be enabled to judge whether the 
constitutional code thus framed, as 
before stated, be a means of attamn- 
ing the above great object, we have 
thought it right that the said code 
be submitted for maturer consider- 
ation, to a numerous assembly ot 
persons the most considerable ané 
best qualified among you. We 
have for that purpose appointed 2 
special commission who .are & 
oa out of a numerous list given 
in to us, six hundred persons, in due 
proportion to the population 
each of the now existing depart 
ments. Honoured with your com 
fidence, they shall, on the 28th 

this month, assemble in the we 
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polis of Amsterdam, to come toa 
determination upon this weighty 
business. ‘They shall in like man- 
ner, with the letter of convocation, 
receive the plan of the constitution, 
that they may be able to prepare 
their decision thereon with maturity 
and calmness of deliberation ; and 


for the more eff ctual attainment of 


this object, a copy of the same shall 
he sent to each member previously. 
And as it is of the first im port- 
ance that these members be pos- 
sesed of the general confidence, 
we order that a list of the persons 
chosen foreach department be made 
public, and that to all the imhabi- 
tants of the same, being house-keep- 
ers, an opportunity shall be afford- 
ed, by signing his name without 
any other addition, in a register 
which shall lie openin each canton 
for eight days, to disapprove of 
any such person or persons as he 
may deem unqualified. No inha- 
bitant is deprived of this right, with 
the exception of domestic servants, 
valets, bankrupts, persons in a 
state of nonage, or under accusa- 
tion. When it shall appear to ns, 
from the summing up of the regis- 
ters, that the majority are satisfied 
with the persons thus submitted to 
their election, we shall consider 
them as the representatives of the 
whole Dutch people, call them to- 
gether, appear in the midst of them, 


and salute them as constituting the 
great assembly representing the 


United Netherlands. They shall 
then commence their labours in 
freedom, and give us an account of 
their progress by a committee ap- 
Pointed to that effect ; and as soon 
as the adoption of the constitutional 
code is the result of their delibera- 
tons, we shall make the necessary 
“rangements for taking the oath 
Prescribed to us by the constitution 


on duc solemnity, in the midst 


of the assembly, and after that be 
installed in st&te, In the adoption 
of these measures, worthy country- 
men, you must feel ¢onvinced that 
tle welfare of our beloved country 
is my first and only object; that 
your interests and mine are the 
same ; and how can they be more 
manifestly promoted, than by the 
introduction of constitutional rules, 
in which yow will find the guaran. 
tee of your dearest rights? They 
will furnish me with the advantage 
of conducting, on fixed principles, 
the charge and responsibility of go- 
vernment, assisted by the best and 
most intelligent of the citizens 3 
and will secure to me the continu- 
ance of that affection, the expres. 
sions of which rejoice my heart, 
animate my courage, lighten my 
burthen, and bind me and my house 
for ever to our regenerated country. 
—Given at the Hague this 2d of 
March 1814, and of our reign the 
Ist. 

WitiiaM. 
By command, A. R Fauck, 

Secretary of state. 
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THE HUMBLE ADDRESSES OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS TO HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
REGENT, ON THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE! WITH HIS ROYAL HIGH? 
NESS’S ANSWERS. 

Tuesday, 2d May 1814. 


Resolved, nemine contradteente, 
That a humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the 
prince regent, to assure his royal 
highness, that this house, relying, 
with perfect confidence, on the so- 
lemn assurances received by par- 
liament in 1806, and 1810, that his 
majesty’s government would em- 
ploy every proper means to obtain 
a convention of the powers of Eu- 
rope for the immediate and univer- 
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sal abolition of the African slave 
trade, beg leave hutebly and ear- 
nestly to represent to his royal high- 
ness, that the happy and giorious 
events which promise the reneral 
pacification of Christendom, the 
present union and assembly of its 
greatest sovereigns, and the great 
and generous principles which they 
aati as the rule of their con- 
duct, afford a most auspicious op- 
portunity for interposing the good 
offices of Great Britain to accom- 
plish the above noble purpose, with 
the weight which belongs to her 
rank among nations, to the ser- 
vices which she has rendered to 
European independence, and to the 
unanimous and zealous concur- 
rence of her parliament and people. 

That we feel ourselves anthori- 
zed, by our own abolition of this 
trade, of the guilty profits of which 
we enjoyed the largest share, by 
the fellowship of civilization, of re- 
higion, and even of common hu- 
manity, to implore the other mem- 
bers of the commonwealth of Eu- 


rope to signalize the restoration of 


its order and security by the prohi- 
bition of this detestable commerce, 
the common stain of the christian 
name, a system of crimes by which 
the civilized professors of a bene- 
Aeent religion spread desolation 
and perpetuate barbarism among 
helpless savages, whom they are 
bound, by the most sacred obliga 
tions of duty, to protect, to instruct, 
and to reclaim : 

Humbly to represent to his royal 
highness, that the high rank which 
Uhis kingdom holds among matri- 
ume and colonial states imposes a 
very serious duty upon the British 
government at this important junc- 
ture ; and that unless we interpose 
with effect, to procure a ceneral 
abolition, the practical result of the 
restoration of peaco will be, to re- 


vive a traffic which we have pro- 
hibited as a crime, to open the sea 
to swarms of piratical adventurers, 
who will renew and extend, on the 
shores of Africa, the scenes of car. 
nage and rapine in a great mea- 
sure suspended by maritime hostili- 
ties ; and the peace of Christendom 
will kindle a thousand ferocious 
wars among wretched tribes, igno- 
rant of our quarrels and of our 
very name, 

That the nations who have owed 
the security of their navigation to 
our friendship, and whom we have 
been happy enough to aid in ex. 
pelling their oppressors and main 
taining their Independence, cannot 
listen without respect to our voice 
raised in the cause of justice and 
humanity; and that among the 
great states, ull of late our enemies, 
maritimé hostility has in fact abo. 
lished the trade for twenty years, 
no interest is engaged in it, and the 
legal permission to carry it on 
would practically be a new estas 
blishment of it, after the full de 
velopment of its horrors: 

That we humbly trust, that im 
the moral order by which divine 
providence administers the govern 
ment of the worla, this great act 
of atonement to Africa may Cone 
tribute to consolidate the safety 
and prolong the tranquillity of 
Europe, that nations mas be taught 
a hieher respect for justice and ha 
manity by the example of their 
sovereigns ; and that a treaty, sanee 
tioned ‘by such a disinterested and 
sacred stipulation, may be more 
profoundly reverenced, and more 
religiously observed, than even the 
most equitable compacts tor the 
regulation of power or the distr 
bution of territery. 

Ordered—That the said address 
be presevted to his royal highness 
the prince regent by such members 
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of this house as are o! his mayesty’s 
most honourable privy council. 


fis ROYAL HIGHNESS $ MOST 
GRACIOUS ANSWERes 


Friday, 3d June 1814. 
Mr. Bathurst reported to the 
house, that their address of the 3d 
day of May last, respecting the 
abolition of the African slave trade, 
had been presented to his royal 
highness the prince regent; and 
that his royal highness was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously, 
end hal commanded him to ac- 
quaint the house, that it would be 
the earnest endeavour of his royal 
highness to accomplish the object 

of it, 
Monday, June 27, 1814, 


Resolved, nemine contradicente, 
That a humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the 
prince regent, representing to his 
royal highness, that, while we learn 
with great satisfaction the success- 
ful exértions of his royal highness 
in obtaining the consent of the go- 
vernment of Sweden, and still more 
that ot Holland, to an immediate 
and unqualified abolition of the 
slave trade, we are bound in duty 
toexpress the d**p regret of this 
house, that the late unanimous ad- 
dress of this house, praying his 
royal highness to interpose his good 
ofMees to obtain a converition ot the 
powers of Europe tor the immediate 
and universal abolition of the Afri- 
ean slave trade, to which address his 
Poyal highness was pleased to re- 
tam so gracious an answer, has 
failed to produce those conse- 
@ences which this house and the 
country had most anxiously and 
with confidence anticipated. 
That the objects to the attain. 
ment of which that address was di- 
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rected, do, in the opinion of this 
house, so de&ply affect the best in- 
terests of Europe, and the happiness 
and civilization of Africa, as to 
render it our imperious duty again 
to préss them on the attention of 
his royal highness : 

That, although the government 
of France, whether from the effect 
of partial and colonial interests, or 
from not being sufficiently aware 
of the enormities attendant on the 
slave trade, have not agreed to a 
stipulation for the immediate abo- 
lition of it; yet that the consent of 
that government to abolish the 
trade in five years, and to unite its 
efforts with those of his Britannic 
majesty, at the approaching con- 
gress, to induce all the powers of 
Christendom to decree its abolition, 
so that it shall cease universally at 
that time,—together with the dis- 
position the French government is 
supposed to have manifested, to 
subject their own slave trade to 
some restrictions during the inter 
vening period; above all, that go- 
vernment’s distinct and unequivos 
cal recognition of the radical injus- 
tice of the traffic in slaves, te so 
the house to entertain a confident 
hope, that further stipulations, with 
a view to the abolition or limita. 
tion of the siave trade, may be obs 
ained at the approaching cone 
Press 3 

‘That, independently of the un- 
speakable evils to Africa which 
mist arise from the permission of 
this nefarious trafic on the most 
extended scale for a further term 
of five years, and of the mereaséd 
inducements for carrying it on 
which will then exist, it is obvious 
that new and formidable obstacles 
to the execution of our own laws 
against the slave trade must_ bé 
created, that occasions of differ- 
ences with those powers will be mul- 
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tiplied, that the evils and miseries 
produced in Africa, from the mul- 
titudes of human beings obtained 
by fraud or by violence being for- 
cibly dragged into perpetual sla- 
very in a foreign land, must be 
most lamentable and extensive ; 
but they will be particularly afilict- 
ing in those parts with which his 
majesty’s dominions have of late 
had the greatest intercourse, be- 
cause the restoration of the French 
settlements and their dependencies, 
with the right of an unrestrained 
slave trade, must subject those po- 
sulous and extensive dierrtets where 
by the laudable exertions of Great 
Britain peaceful industry and so- 
cial happiness have been in some 
measure produced, to a renewal of 
the miseries inseparable from this 
odious traffic: the colony of Sierra 
Leone, also, whence European 
knowledge, the blessings of order, 
and the arts of peace, have begun 
to diffuse themselves through the 
neighbouring country, will be de- 
prived of its beneficial influence, 
and even be exposed to imminent 
danger of ruin: 

That, with a direct view to the 
consilerations and points above 
stated, this house humbly, but most 
earnestly, implores his royal high- 
ness to endeavour to obtain, if pos- 
sible, from the government of 
France some dimiuticn of the 
term permitted to the slave trade ; 
but, 12 any case, its restriction, at 
least within certain limits, and its 
total exclusion from the parts of 
Africa where the exertions of Great 
Britain have already succeeded in 
suppressing the trade, that the in- 
habitants of those regions may be 
leftin the enjoymentof that exemp- 
tion from its ravages, which they 
have so recently and so happily 
obtained : 

‘That this house feels most deeply 
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anxious that no exertion should be 
omitted in the Approaching con. 
gress, to procure a final and uni- 
versal extinction of the slave trade, 
because it conceives that no oppor. 
tunity can ever again be expected 
to occur so favourable, for etfacing 
from the character of Europe itd 
most opprobrious stain, or for de 
livering the unoffending but much. 
injured inhabitants of Africa from 
the heaviest of all possible calami. 
ties, from intestine war, excited too 
often by the hasest avarice,.and the 
fiercest passions raging without in- 
termission, and productive only of 
unmixed evil, and ot invincible and 
interminable barbarism, and from 
practices which, having been ex. 
posed to the public eye, have in 
duced the legislature to class slave 
traders among the vilest of crimi- 
nals : 

That, to produce a universal con- 
demnation of this murderous sy- 
stem, displayed as its horrors now 
are to the view of mankind, it ap- 
pears to be only necessary to ap 
peal to those feelings which must 
exist in every mind capable of re- 
flection, and not steeled against the 
claims of humanity and justice: 
That, as this system insults and 
outrages those sacred and funda 
mental principles which are com 
mon to every sect and denonuna- 
tion of christians, it cannot be 
doubted that etery christian state 
is required to take part in 1s con 
demnation ; those who have parte 
cipated in its guilt being bound to 
abandon and to reprobate it; while 
none who enjoy the privilege ot 
innocence are thereby either de- 
prived of the right, or exempted 
from the obligation, of joing il 
the sentence : ; 

That this house, therefore, ag#" 
expressing its profound regres a. 
morxe has not been accomplishe this 
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this great work, and convinced that 
by the endeavours of his royal high- 
ness, exerted with renewe ‘d ener LY, 
much may st till be effected in the 
appointed congress, humbly but 
most urgently entreats his royal 
highness, that the most strenuous 
exertions be there made, on the 
part of this country, to obtain, as 
far as may be possible, *, the objects 
which have been specified, and that 
all proper means mity be used for 
urging on the assem ibled powers 
the duty, tie expediency, and the 
lasting glory of promulgating to 
all the world, as the judgement of 
the states of Europe, a general and 
solemn engagement, under the most 
binding and effectual sanctions, 
that this trafic, the foul and for- 
midable enemy of the happiness 

and civilization of Africa, will, at 
a definite and fixed period, cer- 
tainly not more distant than five 
years, be abolished utterly and for 
ever. 

Ordered——That the said address 
be presented to his royal highness 
the prince regent by such members 
of this house as are of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S MOST 
GRACIOUS ANSWER. 


Monday, 11th July 1814, 

Lord viscount C; istlereagh re- 
ported to the house, that their ad- 
dress of the &7th d: ty of June last, 
respecting the African slave trade, 
had been presented to his royal 
hi ghness ; and that his royal high- 
ness had been please d to receive the 
same very craciously, and had com- 
manded him toac qu unt this ho use, 
that he would 1. tomitany favour- 
able occasion for giving vr effect to 


the wishes of the house on this im- 
portant subject. 
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LETTER OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Sir,—I am once more reluc- 
tantly compelled to address your 
royal highne SS) aN d to inclose for 
your inspection copies of a note 
which I have had the honour to 
receive from the queen, and of the 
answer which I have thought it 
my duty to return to her majesty. 
It would be in vain for me to ins 
quire into the reasons of the alarm. 
ing declaration made by your royal 
hizhne.s, that you have taken the 
fixed and unalterable determination 
never to meet me upon any oc- 
casion either in public or private ; 
of these your royal highness is 
pleased to state yourself to be the 
only judge. You will perceive, 
by my answer to her majesty, that 
I have only been restrained by 
motives of persona i] consideration 
towards her majesty from exercis- 
ing my right of appearing before 
her m: yjesty at the public drawing- 
rooms to be held in the ensuing 
month, But, sir, lest it should 
be by possibility supposed that the 
words of your royal highness can 
convey any insinuation Bosh which 
I shrink, I am bound to demand of 
your royal highness what circum 


_ stances can j! istify the proceeding 


you “wee thus thought fit to adopt ? 

I owe itt to myself, to my 
daughter, sand to the nation, to 
which Lam d: eply indebted for the 
vindication of my honour, to re- 
mind your royal highness of what 
you know, that, after open perse- 
cution and mysterious inquiries 
upon undefined ch: irges, the malice 
of my enemies fell “entirely upon 
themselves; that | was re stored by 
the king, with the advice of his 
ministers, to the full enjoyme nt of 
my rank in his court, upon my 
complete acquittal; since his ma- 
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jesty’s lamented illness, I have de- 

manded, in the face of parliament 
and the country, to be proved ; guilty 
or to be treated as innocent ; I have e 
been declared, what 1 am, innocent 
I will not submit to be treated : 
guilty. 

Sir, your royal highness may 
possibly refuse to read this letter : 
but the world must know that I 
have written it, and they will see 
my real motives for forgoing, in 
this instance, the rights of my rank: 
ogcasions, however, may arise (one 
I trust is far distant) wher I must 
appear in public, aad your royal 
highness must be present also. Can 
your royal highness have contem- 
plated the full extent of your de- 
claration? has your royal highness 
forgotten the appt roaching marriage 
of our daughter, and the possibility 
of our coronation ? 

I wave my rights, in a case 
where Lam not absolutely bound to 
assert them, in order to relieve the 
queen, as far as I can, from the 
painful situation in which she 1s 
placed by your royal highness, not 
fram any consciousness of blame 
not from any doubt of the existence 
of those rights, or of my own 
worthiness to enjoy them. 

oir, the tume you have selected 
for this proceeding is calculated to 
make it peculiarly galling; many 
illustrious strangers are already ar- 
rived in FE ngl. ind, amongst others, 
as I am intormed, the illustrious 
heir of the house of Orange, who 
has announced himself to me as my 
future son-in-law ; from their society 
Lam unjustly « xcluded ; others are 
expecie d, of rank equal to your own, 
to rejoice with your royal high- 
ness in the peace of Europe; my 
my di Lughter will, for the first time, 
appear tn the sple ndour and publi- 
city becomi ung the appro: ching nup= 
tals of the presumptive heizess of 
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thisempire: this season your royal 
h sone has chosen for treating me 
with fresh and un: rovoked in lions. 
ly ; and, of all his Majesty's stb. 
jects, 1 alone im prevented, by 
your royal highness, from appear. 
ing in my place to part ike of the 
general Joys and am deprived of 
the indulgence in those feelings of 
pride and affecti 1 permitted. to 
every mother but me. I am, sir, 
Y oul royal | ii ‘hness’ s 
faithiul wite, 
ae 


Connaught Place, May 26, 4814. 


THE LETTER OF TH! 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Windsor Castle, May 23, 1814, 
The queen considers it to be her 
duty to lose no time in acquaint. 
ing the princess cf Wales, that she 
has received a communication fram 
her son the prince regent, in which 
he states that, her majesty’s inten- 
tion of holding two drawing-rooms 
in the ensuing mon th having been 
notified to the public, he must dee 
clare.that he considers that his own 
presence at her court cannot be dts. 
pensed with, and that he desires it 
may be distinc 


DUELEN TO THE 


tly understood, for 
reasons of which he alone can be the 
judge, to be his fixed and unalter- 
able determination not to meet the 
princess of Wales upo on any occas 
sion, either in public or privi ale. 
The queen is thus placed ul nder 
the painful necessity of InLiMALING 
to the princess of Wales the im pose 
sibility of her majesty’s receiving 
her royal highness at her drawing 
rooms, 
Cuarcorre R. 
LETTBER OF THE PRINCESS OF WAL&S 
TO THE QUEEN. 
Madam,—I have received the 
letter which yotir m: yesty has done 
me the honour to address to me, pr 


t the pu 
hibiting my appearance at Wie PY be 
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lic drawing-rooms which will be 

held by your majesty in the enstung 

month, with great surprise and re- 
et. ; 

I will not presume to discuss 
with your majesty topics which 
must be as painful to your majesty 
as to myself. 

Your majesty is well acquaint- 


’ 
’ 


ed with the affectionate regard with 
which the king was so kind as to 
honour me, up to the period of his 
majesty’s indi-posiuon, which no 
one of his majesty’s subjects has so 
much cause to lament as myself, 
and that his majesty was graciously 
pleased to bestow upon me the most 
unequivocal and gratifying proot of 
his attachment and approbation by 
his public reception of me at his 
court, at a season of severe and un- 
merited affliction, when his protec- 
tion Was most necessary to me, 
There I have since uninterruptedly 
paid my respects to your majesty ; 
I am now without appeal or protec- 
tor: but I cannot so far forget my 
duty to the king and to myself, as 
to surrender my right.to appear at 
any public drawing-room to be held 
by your majesty. 

That I may not, however, add 
to the difficulty and uneasiness of 
your majesty’s situation, I yield, in 
the present instance, to the will of 
his royal highness the prince regent, 
announced to me by your majesty, 
and shail not present myself at the 
drawingsrooms of the next mopth. 

It would be presumptuous in 
me to attempt to inquire of your 
panjesty “ne reasons of his royal 
nga: ess the prince revent for this 
har: i proc dine, c f WV hich his roval 
highness can alone be the judge, I 
am unc: nscious of offenc C5 and in 
; treflection I must endeavour to 

R¢ consolation for all the mertifi- 
‘eohe I experience, even for this, 

ast, the most unexpected, ant 


- 
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the most severe: the prohibition 
given to me alone to appear before 
your majesty, to offer my CONRTas 
tulations upon the happy termina. 
tion of those calamities with which 
Europe has been so long afflicted, 
in the presence of the illustrious per- 
sonages who will, in all probability, 
be assembled at your majesty’s 
court, with whom { am so closely 
connected by birth and marriage. 

[ beseech your majesty to do 
me an act of justice, to which, m 
the present circumstances, your ma- 
jesty is the only person competent, 
by acquainting those illustrious 
strangers with the motives of per- 
sonal consideration towards your 
majesty, which alone induce me to 
abstain trom the exercise of my 
right to appear before your majesty ; 
and that I do now, as 1 have done 
at all times, defy the malice of my 
enemies to fix upon me the shadow 
of any one imputation which could 
render me unworthy of their society 
or regard, 

Your majesty will, I am sure, 
not be displeased that I should re- 
lieve myself from the suspicion of 
disrespect towards your majesty, by 
making public the cause of my ab- 
sence from court ata time when the 
duties of my station would other- 
wise peculiarly demand my atten- 
dance. Ihave the honour to be, 

Your majesty’s most obedient 

daughter-in-law and servant, 
C. P. 
Connaught House, May 24, 1814. 


THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 

Windsor Castle, May 25, 1814 

The queen has received this af- 

ternoon the princess of Wales’s 

letter of yesterday, in reply to the 

communication which she was de¢- 

sired by the prince regent to make 

to her; and she is sensible of the 

(N 4) disposition 
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disposition expressed by her royal 
highness not to discuss with her to- 
pics which must be painful to both, 
The queen considers it incum- 
bent upon her to send a copy of the 
princess of Wales’s letter to the 
prince regent; and her majesty 
could have felt no hesitation in com- 
municating to the illustrious stran- 
gers, who may possibly be present 


at her court, the circumstances 


which will prevent the princess of 


Wales from appearirg there, if her 
royal highness had not rendered 
compliance with her wish to this 
effect unnecessary, by intimating 
her intention of making public the 
cause of her absence. 

Cuarcorre R. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO THE 
QUEEN. 


The princess of Wales has the 
honour to acknow edge the receipt 
of a note from the queen, dated yes- 
terday ; and begs permission to re- 
turn her best thanks to her m: Yesty 
for her gracious condescension in 
the willing 1eSs CXprTesse “d by] ner Ma- 
Jesty to have communicated to the 
illustrious stranvers who will in all 
probability be present at her ma- 
yesty ’s court, the reasons which have 

induced her royal highness not to 
be present. 

Such communication, as it ap- 
pears to her royal highness, cannot 


be the less necessary on account of 


any publicity which it may be inthe 
power of her ro yal hig hness to give 


to her motives; and the princess of 


Wales, the retore, entreats the active 
good oilices of her majesty upon an 
oceasion wherein the princess of 
Wales teels it so essential to her 
that she should not be misunder- 
stood. 

ce Be 


Connaught Place, May 26, 1814. 
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THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS of 
WALFS, 
Windsor Castle, May 27, 18)4. 
The queen cannot omit to 
know ledge the rece ipt of the prin. 
cess of Wales’s note ct yesterday, 
although it does not ; appear to Te 
miaje sty to re quire any other rep! y 
than that already conveyed to } 
royal highness’s preceding le:ter, 
CHarcorre R, 
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PROTEST AGAINST THE REJECTION 
OF LORD GRENV! , 


LLE’S MOTION 
UPON THE FRENCH SLAVE TRADE. 


June 30—Dissextient,— Be. 
cause, in the arucle of the treaty of 
peace latel ) conclude * at Paris, Te 
specting the African slave trade, a 
public interest of the first importance 
has been sacrificed, and,as we fir mly 
believe, without any necessity or 
adequate cause ; this inhuman traffic 
being, under the sanction of that 
atticle, revived and continued ia 
the colonies which we have sur- 
rendered to France, tor the term of 
five years ; and an immense district 
on the continent of Atrica, which 
had been entirely relieved from u, 
acain exposed to all Lie evils which 
must flow from tis re-establishment. 
— because, deep! ly impressed with 
the horrors of a commerce which 
the humanity of the le; cislature had 
prohibited, and which is described, 
in the article above referied to, as 
repugnant to the prin ciples of na- 
tural justice, and of an enlightened 
age, this house had unanimo usly 
addressed his -royal hig'.. the 
prince regent to employ the whole 
weight and influence of this coune 
try, in the late negotiations for 
peace, to procure its yeneral and 
entire abolition ; and Soniial it is 
iacumbenton ministers to show trom 
what causes the endeavours which it 


was their duty to make tor the ats 
tainment 
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tainment of this important object 
have failed, under circumstances 
which were undeniably most highly 
favourable to their success, —Be- 
cause, this proof can only be given 
by the production of the papers 
which have passed during the late 
negociation upon this subject, as 
was admitted fo be usual in cases of 
failure, and because no sufficient 
reason for withholding such infor- 
mation, in the present mstance, was 
given in the debate. 

Aveustus Frepericx, Wit- 
Liam Freperick, Gery, Lav- 
DERDALE, GRENVILLE, VASSAL 
Hovcanp. 
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SPAIN. 


DECREE FOR RFSESTABLISHING THE 
INQUISITION. 

Madrid, July 25.—The king has 
just issued the following decree: — 

The glorious title of Catholic, 
which distinguishes us from among 
all other christian princes, is owing 
to the perseverance of the kings of 
Spain, who would never tolerate in 
their states any other religion than 
the catholic, apostolic, and Roman. 
This title imposes upon me the duty 
to render myself worthy of it by all 
the means which Heaven has placed 
within my power, The late trou- 
bles, and the war which has desa- 
lated during six years every pro- 
viace in the kingdom; the long 
abode which has been made in Spain 
by troops of different sects, almost 
all of whom were infected with sen- 
uments of hatred towards our reli- 
g10n; the disorder which has been 
the infallible result of this; and the 
Wattention with which the affairs of 
eur holy religion have been treated 
during this unfortunate period ; all 
these circumstances united have laid 
the field open to wicked persons, 
Wio have never expericaced any 
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check; dangerous opinions have 
been introduced, and have taken 
root in our states by the same means 
as they are spread in other coun- 
tries, Wishing then to remedy so 
grievous an evil, and to preserve 
among my subjects the holy religion 
of Jesus Christ, which they have 
always revered, and in which they 
have lived and always wish to live, 
either on account of the personal 
obligation cf having no other im- 
posed on the princes who reign over 
them by the fundamental laws, 
which I have promised and sworn 
to observe, or because this religion 
is the most certain means of sparing 
my people from intestine dissen- 
tions, and ensuring to them that 
tranquillity of which they stand in 
need,—I have judged it necessary, 
under the present circumstances, 
that the tribunal of the holy office 
should resume its jurisdiction, Upon 
this subject, learned and virtuous 
prelates, many respectable corpo- 
rations and grave personages, eccle- 
siastics and seculars, have repre- 
sented to me that Spain is indebted 
to this tribunal for the good tortune 
of not having fallen, in the 16th 
century, into errors which have 
caused so many misfortunes among 
other nations; and that on the con- 
trary, at that period, the sciences 
were here cultivated with distine- 
tion, and Spain produced a multi- 
tude of great men distinguished by 
their knowledge and their piety. It 
has further been represented to me, 
that the oppressor ot Europe has 
not neglected to employ, as an efh- 
cacious method of imtroducing the 
corruption and discord which sup- 
ported so well his projects, the sup- 
pression of this tribunal, under the 
vain pretext that it could exist no 
longer in consequence of the en. 
lightened state of the present age, 
aud that the pretended cortes, ge- 

neral 
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neral and extraordinary, under the my subjects,. or the claims of sound 
same pretext, and under thefavour justice, require any reform or 
of the constitution, which they tu- change, they will make a report to 
multuously decreed, abolished also me, supported by their observa- 
the holy othce, to the regret of the tions, in order that I may take the 
whole nation. For these causes, I necessary resolutions, 
have been earnestly supplicaied to July 21, 1814. I, tHe King, 
re-establish it in the exercise of its (‘This decree is countersigned by 
functions; and yielding to consis his excellency don Pedro Maes. 
erations so just, and to the wish naz, whose grandruther passed the 
manifested by my people, whose greater part of his lite in prison, at 
zeal for the religion of our ances- the commencement of the last cens 
tors has anticipated my orders, by tury, and died in exile for haying 
hastening to recal spontancously the written against the inquisition, We 
subaltern inquisitors of some pro- will make no observations on the 
vinces, I have, therefore, resolved, subject of this measure taken by his 
that from this moment the supreme majesty, ‘lhe first duty towards 
council of the inquisition, and the the holy office is consecrated by a 
other tribunals of the holy oflice, national proverb which ordains ab. 
shall resume their authorities cons solute silence.) 
formable to the concessions which §-—-——--——- -—~ nina 
have been made to thexa by the so- July 30. In the house of lords, 
vereign pontifis, at the instance of the ‘royal assent was given by 
my august predecessors, and by the commission (commissioners lords 
prelates of the dioceses, and by the Eldon, Cholmondeley, and Shafies- 
kings who have assured to them the bury,) to the clergy residence bill, 
full exercise thereof, observing in the Irish assaults bill, Lrish sedi. 
this double jurisdiction, ecclesias- tion or disturbances bill, post 
tical and civil, the ordonnances horse duty bill, and to the whole 
which were in force in the year of the bills remaining before the 
1808, and the laws which have, on house, except two or three, which 
‘ different occasions, been made for were read the third time. 
obviating certain abuses. But, as At two o'clock his royal high 
independent of these ancient laws it ness the prince regent came from 
may be proper to add new ones on Carlton-house in state, to prorogue 
4 this subject, and nty intention being parliament. 
7 to perfect that establishment in such The speaker, attended by about 
7 manner as to render it eminently forty members, soon afterwards 
. useful to my subjects, it is my de- appeared at the bar. The speaker 
d sive that, as soon as the said su- addressed his royal highness im a 
' preme council of the inquisition speech of some length. He com. 
shall be assembled, two of the menced by noticing the importance 
members who compose it, joinedto of the period at which they had 
I two of the members of the council met, aud ot the events during (hem 
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tae of Castile, both appointed by me, session, of which, though distant 
Es a shall examine the forms and mode _ they had not been idle spectators. 
bak of proceeding of the holy office, in They had proceeded m thetr us 

: 4 rye its processes, and with respect to the course to correct errors which ex 
1¢f | ensure and prohibition of books; perience showed them had crept 
. Tr and if they find that the interestsof our old institutions; to wn 
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measures experimentally ; and 
wenilectintormation, which, though 
not immediate’y acted upon, would 
be the basis or progressive im- 
provements hereafter. With regard 
to their financial arrangements, they 
had, without having recourse to 
pew burthens upon the people, been 
enabled to sustain, on the extended 
gale to which it had been raised, 
the mighty military establishments 
ofthe country. From these great 
establishments in the south, co- 
operating with the powerful efforts 
inthe northern nations, and from 
their joint exertions, had sprung 
those glorious evenis, which had 
ended in the overthrow of that enor- 
mous military despotism—the dis- 
grace of ourtimes. He then paid 
acompliment to the wisdom, jus- 
tice, and ability, weh which our 
military affairs had been conducted 
at home, and the consummate skill 
and bravery which abroad had con- 
tributed so much to the happy ter- 
mination of the contest. The 
speaker then adverted to our efforts 
in concluding a peace, not less 
prosperous than the war had been 
glorious; a peace which had de- 
monstraied the justice of our diplo- 
matic system, and raised our na- 
tional fame as high in policy as in 
arms, He eculogized the temper- 
ance and firmness displayed on this 
Cccasion, and characterized the 
peace as equally honourable and ad- 
Vaniageous to all the contracting 
powers. Peace restored, commerce 
revived, and thrones re-established, 
furnished well.founded hopes that 
thesame mastershand which had ac- 
complished these things, would be 
equally visible in the approaching 
congress, and only cease in its en- 
deavours when it had left the world 
ma state of universal happiness. 
Pw Hm bon. gentleman con- 
ied by alluding to the contest 
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with America, and observing, that 
however desirous of peace we might 
be, it neither could nor ought to be 
attained by any compromise of our 
maritime rights.— He then present- 
ed the three million vote of credit 
bill, to which the prince regent 
gave the royal assent in person. 

‘he prince regent then addressed 
the parliament: 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I cannot close this session of 
parliament without repeating the 
expression of my deep regret at the 
continuance of his majesty’s lament. 
ed indisppsition. When, in conse. 
quence of that calamity, the powers 
of government were first intrusted 
to me, ] found this country engaged 
ina war with the greater part af 
Europe. I determined to adhere to 
that line of policy which his majesty 
had adopted, and in which he had 
persevered under so many and such 
trying dificulties. ‘The zealous and 
unremitting support and assistance 
which I have received from you, 
and from all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects ; the consummate skill and 
ability displayed by the great come. 
mander, whose services you have 
so justly acknowledged; and the 
valour and intrepidity of his majes- 
ty’s forces by sea and land; have 
enabled me, under the blessing ‘of 
Divine Providence, tosurmountall 
the difficulties with which I| have 
had to contend. I have the satis- 
faction of contemplating the full ace 
complishment of all those objects 
for which the war was either under 
taken or continued ; and the unex- 
ampled exertions of this country, 
combined with those ot his majesty’s 
allies, have succeeded in effecting 
the deliverance of Europe from the 
most galling and oppressive tyran- 
ny under which it has ever labour- 
ed. ‘The restoration of so many of 
the antient and legitimate govern- 
mcuts 
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ments of the continect affords the 
best prospect of the permanence of 
that peace which, in conjunction 
with his majesty’s allies, I have con- 
cluded: and you may rely on my 
efforts being directed, at the ap- 
proaching congress, to complete the 
settlement of Europe, which has 
been already so auspiciously begun; 
and to promote, upon principles of 
justice and impartiality, all those 
measures which may appear to be 
best calculated to secure the tran- 
quillity and happiness of all the na- 
tions engaged in the late war.—I 
regret the continuance of hostilities 
with the United States of America. 
Notwithstanding the unprovoked 
acgression of the government of 
that country, and the circumstances 
under which it took place, I am 
sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of peace between the two nations 
upon conditions honourable to both. 
But, until this object can be obtain- 
ed, 1 am persuaded you will see 


the necessity of my availing myself 


of the means now at my disposal, 
to prosecute the war with increased 
Vigour. 
Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

I thank you for the hberal pro- 
vision which you have made for the 
services of the present year.—The 
circumstances under which the war 
in Europe has been concluded, and 
the necessity of maintaining for a 
time a body of troops in British pay 
upon the continent, have rendered 
a continuation of our foreign ex. 
penditure unavoidable. You may 
rely, however, upon my determi- 
nation to reduce the ex perses of 
the country as rapidly as the nature 
of our situation will permit. 

My lords and , 

It is a peculiar gratification to 
me to be enabled to assure you, that 


\ 
’ 
' 
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‘ntlemen, 
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full justice is rendered throughout 
Europe to that manly perseverance 
which, amidst the convulsions on 
the continent, has preserved this 
country against all the designs of ite 
enemies, has augmented the re. 
sources and extended the dominions 
of the British empire, and has 
proved in its result as beneticial to 
other nations as to ovr own. His 
rot th subjects cannot ‘ail to be 
eeply sensible of the distinenis 

ad st which they have naling 
ed; and I am persuaded that ther 
will ascribe them, under Provie 
dence, to that constitution which it 
has now for a century been the ob 
ject of my family to maintain unim. 
paired, and under which the people 
of this realm have enjoved more of 
real liberty at home, and of true 
glory abroad, than has ever fallen 
to the lot of any nation, 

The lord chancellor then de. 
elared parliament to be prorogued 
to the 27th of August next. 


NORWAY. 


PROCLAMATION OF PRINCE CHRIS 


TIAN TO THE NORWEGIANS, 


Norwegians, — When upon the 
dissolution of your union with Den 
mark, we took upon ourself the di- 
rection of the affairs of Norway, tt 
was to prevent your beloved coun 
try from being torn to pieces by civil 
war and factions. Your wishes 
called us to the throne of Norway: 
we obeyed the call. Your conte 
dence and your good cause demand. 
ed our participation. We resolved 
to make every personal sacrifice, if 
order to secure to you those bene- 
fits. It is true we were aware of 
the dangers which threatened your 
hopes and ours in such an uneqaa 


contest ; bur we could not possibly 
most powerful 


ibine to 
oppress 


conceive that the 
states of Europe would com 
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oppress a noble and innocent people, 
whose reasonable wish was liberty, 
and whose only desire was inde- 

ndence. Meanwhile, Sweden’s 

werful allies informed us by their 
envoys, that the union of Norway 
with Sweden was irrevocably deter- 
mined on, It is known to you that 
we were willing to sacrifice our 
personal happy situation, if the 

at assembly of the nation should 
find it conducive to the happiness of 
the nation ; but you likewise know, 
that the conditions upon which an 
armistice was at that time offered, 
were such that we could not accede 
to them till the fortune of war had 
been tried, because they were con- 
trary tothe fundamental laws. We 
saw with regret that our sincere en- 
deavours to avoid a war in the 
north were fruitless. ‘The extensive 
frontiers and sea coasts of Norway 
made it necessary to divide the 
troops. Sweden made great ex- 
tions to arm at diflerent points ; 
and in the uncertainty.on what part 
of the kingdom the attack might be 
expected, from which we could 
cover the interior provinces of the 
kingdom, and at the same time 
hasten to the assistance of such 
points as were threatened or attack- 
ed; in all these respects Glommen 
semed to present the most advan- 
tages. On being informed of the 
enemy’s invasion by Ide-Sletten and 
Swinesund, we hastened to collect 
acorps at Rackestadt, in order, by 
an attack from that side, to stop the 
lurther progress of the enemy ; but 
the unexpected surrender of Frede- 
nckstadt obliged us to take a _posi- 
tion on the Glommen, the enemy 
having obtained a secure passage, 
so that the road to Christiania might 
be forced. ‘The enemy being su- 
perior at sea, had it in his power by 
‘requent landings to turn our right 
wank. A long blockade by the 
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English and Swedish naval force 
had hindered us trom furnishing 
our magazines in a sufficient mane 
ner; they were nearly exhausted, 
and want of the first necessaries 
threatened to break that courage 
which the superior force of the enes 
my could not bend. The deputies 
from the diet were not received by 
the English ministry, and, there- 
fore, returned without any hope of 
assistance or a relaxation of the 
inimical measures of that kinedom. 
Under these circumstances Sweden 
proposed an armistice ; of the two 
fortresses, the occupation of which 
by Swedish troops had been refused 
in the negotiations that were broken 
off, one was already in thetr hands, 
and the other cut off from all relief 
and bombarded. The fortune of 
war had declared against us, and 
the continuation of the contest 
would, in such circumstances, have 
led only to the total ruin of our 
country, To prevent this, and to 
give the nation an Opportunity of 
learning the condition @f the king 
dom by a meeting of the dict, we 
repeated our offer of voluntarily re- 
tiring from that happy situation to 
which your confidence had called 
us. “Lhe armistice and convention 
of the 14th inst. were signed ; and 
in consequence thereof, we have by 
our rescript of this day, directed to 
the chief magistrates, caused an ex- 
traordinary diet to be summoned, 
to meet at Christiania, on Piiday, 
the 7th of October, this yeur.-- 
Beloved people of Norway! only 
imperious necessity, this you can- 
not doubt, could have induced us 
to take a step which your attach- 
ment to us renders doubly paintul. 
Our desire was to deserve your 
love 3; our comfort is the conviction 
of your sentiments, and the con- 
sciousness, that your welfare was 
the object of all our actions. —Given 

of 
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at Moss, August 16, 1814, under 
our hand and the seal of the king- 
dem, 


Curisttan FREDERICK. 


oN —* 





AMERICA. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


A proclamation. 


Whereas the enemy by a sudden 
incursion have succeeded ininvading 
the capital of the nation, defended 
at the moment by troops less nu- 
merous than their own, and almost 
entirely of the militia; during their 
possession of which, though for a 
single day only, they wantonly de- 
stroyed the publie edifices having ho 
relation in their structure to opera- 
tions of war, nor used at the time 
for military annoyance; some of 
these edifices being also eostly mo 
numents of taste and of the arts, and 
Others repositories of the public 
archives, not only precious to the 
nation as the memorials of its orrgin 
and its early transactions, but inter- 
@sting to all nations, as contribu- 
tions to the general stock of histo- 
tieal instruction and political sci- 
ence, And whereas advantage has 
been taken of the loss of 2 fort, 
more immediately guarding the 
neighbouring town of Alexandria, 
to place the town within the range 
of a naval force, too long and too 
much in the habit of abusing its su- 
periority wherever it cant be applied, 
to require, as the alternative of a 
general conflagration, an undisturb. 
ed plunder of private propesty, 
which has been executed in a mati- 
ner peculiarly distressing to the in- 
habitants, who had inconsiderately 
cast themselves upon the justice and 
generosity of the victor, And 
whereas it now appears, by a direct 
communication from the British 
commander on the American sta- 





tion, to B¢ his avowed D'Irnose tg 
employ the force under ¢ tires 
tion, “ in destr: ying and hyies 
waste such towns and districts y ° 
the coast as may be found assajj. 
able ; adding to this declaration 
the insulting pretext that it isin re. 
taliation for a wanton destruction 
committed by the army of the 
United States in Upper Canada, 
when it is notorious that no de 
struction has been committed, 
which, notwithstanding the multi. 
plied outrages previously com. 
mitted by the enemy, was not um 
authorised and promp:ly shown f 
be so; and that the United Stateg 
have been as constant in their em 
deavours to reclaim the enemy from 
such outrages, by the contrast of 
their own example, as they have 
been ready to terminate, on reasons 
able conditions, the war itself. And 
whereas these proceedings and des 
clared purposes, which exhibit a 
deliberate disregard of the princi- 
ples of humanity and the rules of 
civilized warfare, and which must 
give to the existing war a charactef 
of extended devastation and barbas 
rism, at the very moment of negos 
tiations for peace, invited by the 
enemy himself, leave no prospect 
of safety to any thing within the 
reach of his predatory and incem 
diary operations, but in manful and 
universal determination to chastise 
and expel the invader. Now, there- 
fore, I, James Madison, president 
of the United 3tates, do isstre this 
my proclamations exhorting all the 
good péople thereof to unite ther 
hearts attd hands in giving effect 0 
the ample means posséssed for that 
purpose. 1 enjoin it on all officers, 
civil and military, to exert theme 
selves in executing the duties with 
which they are respectively charged. 
And more especially, I require the 


ofkicers commanding the respective 
military 
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military districts to be vigilant and 
glert in providing for the defence 
thereof; for the more effectual ac- 
complishment of which they are 
authorized to call to the defence of 
exposed and threatened places por- 
tions of the militia most conventent 
thereto, whether they be or be not 
of the quotas detached for the 
service of the United States under 
requisitions of the general govern- 
ment. On an occasion which ap- 
s 30 forcibly to the proud feel. 
ings and patriotic devotion of the 
American people, none will forget 
what they owe to themselves, what 
they owe to their country and the 
high destinies which await it; what 
to the glory acquired by their fa- 
thers, in establishing the indepen- 
dence which is now to be maintain- 
ed by their sons, with the augmented 
strength and resources with which 
timeand Heaven have blessed them. 
—In testimony whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be 
fixed to these presents. —~Done. at 
the city of Washineton, the first 
day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1814, and of the indepen- 
dence of the United States the 39th. 
James Maptson. 
By the President, 

Jas, Moxror, Sec. of state. 
Wasuincton, Spt. 20.— A 
quorum being present, the presi- 
dent transmitted by his secretary 

the following 
MESSAGE, 


Fellow citizens of the senate and 
house of representatives, —Notwith- 
sanding the early day which had 
been fixed for your session of the 
present year, I was induced to call 
you together still sooner, as well 

tany =e em in the existing 
Provisions for the wants of the trea- 
“ry might be supplied, as that no 
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delay might happen in providing 
for the result of the negotiation an 
foot with Great Britain, whether it 
should require arrangements adapts 
ed to a return of peace, or further 
and more effective provisions for 
prosecuting the war. 

The result is not yet known: if 
on one hand the repeal of the orders 
in council, apd the general -pacifis 
cation of Europe, which withdrew 
the occasion on which impressments 
from American vessels were prac« 
tised, suggest expectations that 
peace and amity may be establish- 
ed, we are compelled on the other 
hand, by the refusal of the British 
government to accept the offered 
mediation of the emperor of Russia, 
by the delays in giving effect to its 
own proposals of a direct negotias 
tion, and, above all, by the prin- 
ciples and manner in which the war 
is now avowedly carried on, to infer 
that a strict hostility is indulged 
more violent than ever against the 
rivhts and prosperity of this coun. 
try. ‘This increased violence is best 
explained by two important circums 
stances, that the great contest in 
Europe for an equilibrium, guaran- 
tying all its states against the ame 
bition of any, has been closed with- 
out any check on the overbearing 
power of Great Britain on the oceang 
and that it has left in her hands 
disposable armoury, with whichy 
forgetting the ditliculties of a res 
mote war against a free people, and 
yielding to the intoxication of suce 
cess with the example of a great 
victim to it before her eyes, she 
cherishes hopes of still further ag 
grandising a power already formis« 
dable in its abuses to the tranquillity 
of the civilized and commercial 
world. But whatever may have 
inspired the enemy with these more 
violent purposes, the public councils 
of a nation, more able to maintain 
than 
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than it was to acquire its indepen- 
dence, and with a devotion to it 
rendered more ardent by the expe- 
rience of its blessings, can never de- 
liberate but on the means most ef- 
fectual for defeating the extrava- 
gant measures of unwarrantable 
passion, with which alone the war 
can now be pursued againstus, In 
the events of the present campaign, 
with all its augmented means and 
wanton use of them, he has little 
ground for exultation, unless he can 
feel it in the success of his recent 
enterprise against this metropolis 
and the neighbouring town of Alex- 
andria, from both ot which his re- 
treats were as precipitate as his at- 
tempts were bold and fortunate. 
In his ‘other incursions on our At- 
lantic frontier, his progress, often 
checked and chastised by the mar- 
tial spirit of the neighbouring citi- 
zens, has had more effect in distress- 
ing individuals and in dishonouring 
his arms, than in promoting any ob- 
ject of leeitimate warfare. And in 
the two mstances mentioned, how- 
ever deeply to be regretted on our 
part, in his transient success, which 
interrupted for a moment only the 
ordinary public business at the seat 
of government, no compensation 
cah accrue for the loss of character 
with the world, by his violation of 
private property, and his destruc. 
tion of public edifices, protected as 
monuments of the arts by the laws 
af civilised warfare. On our side 
we can appeal to aseries of achieve- 

ents which have given new lustre 
tothe Americanarms. Besides the 
brilliant incidents im the minor ope- 
rations ofthe campaign, the splendid 
victories gained on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara by the Amerti- 
can forces under major-general 
Brown, and brigadiers Scott and 
(saines, have gained for these he- 
rees and their emulated companions 
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the mos adi rele: ; 
ing Snes _ i and have 

Ss * pHantly prox ed the 
gressive discipline of the American 
soldiery, have taught the enemy 
that the longer he protracts his hos. 
tile efforts, the more certain and 
decisive will be his final discomfi. 
ture. On the southern border vice 
tory has continued also to follow the 
American standard. The boldand 
skilful operations of major-general 
Jackson, conducting troops drawn 
from the militia of the stares least 
distant, particularly of Lenessee, 
have subdued the principal tribes 
of hostiles Avages,; and by estublish. 
ing a peace with them, preceded by 
recent and exemplary chastisement, 
we have guarded against the mis. 
chief of their co-operations with the 

dritish enterprises which may be 

planned against this quarter of our 
country, Important tribes of In. 
dians on our north-western frontier 
have also acceded to stipulations 
which bind them to the interest of 
our United States, and to consider 
our enemy as theirs also. 

In the recent attempts of the 
enemy on Baltimore, defended by 
militia and volunteers, aided by a 
small body of regulars and seamen, 
he was received with a spirit which 
produced a rapid retreat to the 
ships, whilst a concurrent attack by 
a large fleet was successtully resist 
ed by the steady and well directed 
fire of the fort and batteries op- 
posed to it. In another recent al- 
tack by a powertul force on our 
troops at Plattsburg, of which re- 
gulars made a part anly, the ene- 
my, after a perseverance for many 
hours, was finally compelled to seek 
safety in a hasty retreat, our gallant 
bands pressing upon him, On the 
lakes, so much contested throughout 
the war, the great exertions for 
command made on our part have 
been well repaid on Lake = 


. 
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Our squadron is now and has been 
for same time ina condition to coa- 
Ene that of the enemy to his own 
pert, und to favour the operations 
of our land forces on that frontier. 
On lake Champlain, where our 
superiority had for some time been 
nudisputed, the British squadron 
lately came into action with the 
American, commanded by captain 
Macdonough: it issuedinthe capture 
of the whole of the enemy’s sh'ps. 
The best praise of this officer and his 


intrepid comra lestsinthelikeness of 


his triumph to the dlustrious victory 
which immortalized another officer, 
and established, at a critical 
ment, our command of another 
lake. On the ocean, the pride of 
our naval arms has been amply sup- 
ported: a second frigate has indeed 
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but the loss is hidden in the blaze 
of heroism with which she was de- 
fended. Captain Porter, who com- 
manded her, and whose previous 
career had been distinguished by 
daring enterprise and by fertility of 
genius, maintained a sanguinary 
contest against two ships, one of 
them superjor to his own, 2nd other 
severe disadvantages, till humanity 
tore down the colours which valour 
fad nailed to the mast. ‘lhis offi- 
Cer hi added 
much to the glory of th American 
ed al! 
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fac, and have merit the efTue 
, ir couns 
ry isever ready to bestow on the 
Gampions.ot its rights and-of its 
saiety, 
Two smaller . 
, +Wo smaller vessels of war have 
a prizes to the enemy, 
w! DY supertority of force, which 
s | i a ° 
Maciently vindicates the reputation 
. Mer commanders; whilst two 
fl one commanded by captain 
Mmetos. she ather hu «cane! 
Bi “aha n, the other by captain 
Pa J, have captured British ships 
uc same Class with ,_ “ Ji mtry 
-- t* 5 avs) 
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PATE RD (209) 
and good conduct, which entitled 
therm and their commanders to a 
just share in the praise of thetr 
country, 

In spite of the naval forces of the 
enemy accumulated on our coasts, 
our private cruisers also have not 
ceased to annoy his commerce, and 
to bring their rich prizes into our 
ports : contributing thus, with other 
proots, to demonstrate the incompe- 
tency andthe illegality of ablockade, 
the proclamation of which has been 
made the pretext for vexing and dia- 
couraging the commerce of neutral 
powers with the United States. 

‘To meet the extended and diver- 
sified warfare adopted by the enemy, 
reat bodies of militia have been 
aken into the service of the public 
defence, and great expenses ins 
curred. ‘That the defence every 
where may be both more convenient 
and more @-onomical, congress will 
see the necessity of immediate mea- 
sures of filling the ranks of the res 
gular army, and enlarging the pro- 
visions for special corps, mounted 
and dismounted, to be engaged for 
“i. longer period of service than are 
due from the militia. I earnestly 
renew at the same time a recome 
mendation of such changes in the 
system of the militia, as by classing 
and disciplining on the most prompt 
and active service the portion most 
capable ct ic, will give to that re- 
source for the public safety all the 
requisite energy and efhiciency. 

A part of the squadron on lake 
Erie has been extended to lake 
Huron, and has produced the ad- 
vantage of displaying our command 
of that lake also. One objeet of 
the expedition was the reduction of 
Mackinan, which failed, with the 
loss of a few brave men, among 
whom was an officer distinguished 
for his gallant exploits; and theex- 
ably conducted by both 
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land and naval commanders, was 
otherwise valuable in its effects. 

The monies received intothe trea- 
sury during the nine months ending 
the 13th of June last amounted to 
$2 millions of dollars, of which 11 
millions were the proceeds of the 
public revenue; and the remainder 
derived from loans. ‘The disburse- 
ments for public expenditures dur- 
ing the same period exceed 34 mil- 
lions of dollars, and left in the trea- 
sury on the Ist of July near five 
millions of dollars. 

The demands during the re- 
mainder of the present year already 
authorised by congress, and the ex- 
penses incident to an extension of 
the operations of the war, will i ader 
it necessary that larye sums should 
be provided to meet them. From 
this view of the national affairs, 
congress will be urged to take up 
without delay, as well the subject of 
pecuniary supplies, as that of mili- 
tary force, and on a scale commen- 
surate with the extent and character 
which the war has assumed. 

it is not to be discuised that the 
situation of our country calls for its 
greatest efforts: our enemy is pow- 
erful in men and money, on the 
land and on the water: availing 
himselt of fortunate circumstances, 
he is aiming with an undivided force 
a deadly blow at our growing pro- 
sperity, perhaps at our national ex- 
istence. He ~ avowed his pur- 
pose of trampling on the usages of 
civilised warfare, and given earnest 
of it in the plunder and wanton de- 
struction of private property. 

In the pride of maritime domi- 
nion, and in his thirst of commer- 
cial monopoly, he strikes with pe- 
culiar animosity at the progress of 
our navigation and manufactures : 
his barbarous policy has not even 
spared these monuments of taste 
with which our country had enrich- 
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ed and embellished our infant me. 
tropolis. g rom such an adversary, 
hostility in its greatest force atid 
worst forms may be looked for— 
lhe American people will face iz 
with the undaunted spirit which, in 
their revolutionary war, defeated his 
unrighteous projects; his threats 
and his barbarities, instead of dis. 
nay, W Ht kindle in every bosom an 
indignation not to be extinguished 
bur in the disaster and expulsion of 
such cruel invaders. In providing 
the means necessary, the national 
legislator will not distrust the en. 
lightened patriotism. of his consti. 
tuents. They will cheerfully and 
proudly bear every burthen of every 
kind which the satety and honour 
of the nation demands, 

We have seen them every where 
give their taxes, direct and indirect, 
with the greatest promptness and 
alacrity: we have seen them rushing 
with enthusiasm to scenes where 
danger and duty call ; and, offering 
their blood, they give their surest 
pledge that no other tribute will be 
withheld, 

Having forborne to declare war 
until to other aggressions had been 
added the capture of nearly 1000 
American vessels, and the impress 
ment of thousands Of seafaring citl- 
zens, and until a final declaration 
had been made by the government 
of Great Britain, that her hostile 
orders against our commerce would 
not be revoked but on conditions as 
impossible as unjust, whilst it was 
known that these orders would not 
otherwise cease but with a wat 
which had lasted nearly 20 year 
and which, according to appearance 
at that time, might jast as many 
more—having manifested on every 
occasion, and in every proper mode, 
a sincere desire to meet the enemy 
on the ground of justice, our res 
lution to defend our beloved cor 
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try, and to oppose to the enemy’s 
sersevering hostility all our energy, 
with an undiminished disposition 
cowards peace and friendship on ho- 
gourable terms, must carry with it 
the good wishes of the impartial 


world, and the best hopes of sup- 


port from an omnipotent and kind 
Providence, 
James Mapison. 
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SAXONY.——-DECLARATION,. 


Ferpertcx Avucustus, by the 
grace of God, king of Saxony, 
duke of Warsaw, &c. 

We have just learned with lively 
feelings of grief that our kingdom of 
Saxony has been provisionally oc- 
cupied by the troops of his Pruss‘an 
majesty. —Firmly resolved never to 
separate our fate from that of our 
people; filled with contidence ia the 
jastice and magnanimity of the al- 
led sovereigns, and jntending to 
join their alliance as soon as we had 
the means of doing so, we deter- 
mined, aftef the battle of Leipsic, 
there toawait the conquerors, But 
the soverciens refused to hear ut. 
We were compelled to depart from 
our states,,and proceed to Berlin. 
His majesty the emperor of Russia 
hevertheless made known tous, that 
our removal trom Saxony was dic- 
tated only by militar y interests, and 
his majest y at the same time invited 
mate repose in him entire confidence. 
We aiso received from their majes- 
ties the emperor of Austria, and the 


: t . > wis > ° ‘@ 
king of I rAssia, affecting proofs of 


mterest and se sibility. We were 
M% consequence enabled to cherish 
the Hope, that as soon as these mi- 
lita y considerations ceased to ope- 
Tate, we should be reinstated in our 
nights and restored to our dear sub- 
Beg hmowenes rm 

& the reports circulated with 
regard to the tate of our states since 


PAPE R’S. (211) 
the epoch of the peace of Paris, we 
place entire confidence in the justice 
of the allied monarchs, thaugh it 
be impossible to penetrate the mo- 
tives of the proceedings which they 
have pursued towards us. The 
conservation and consolidation of 
legitimate dynasties was the grand 
object of the war which has been so 
happily terminated: the coalesced 
powers accordingly repeatedly pro- 
claimed in the most solemn man- 
ner, that, far removed from every 
plan of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment, they had only in view the re- 
storation of the rights and liberties 
of Europe. Saxony, in particular, 
received tht most positive «assur- 
ances, that her integrity would be 
maintained, ‘That integrity essen- 
tially includes the conservation ot 
the dynasty for which the nation has 
publicly manifested its constant at- 
tachment, and the unanimous wish to 
be re-united to its sovereign. ... The 
inviolability of ourrightsand of those 
of onr house tothe well and justly ac- 
quired inheritance of ourancestors, ts 
acknowledged, Our speedy reim- 
statement ought to be the conse- 
quence thereot. Weshould bewant- 
ing tothe most sacred duties towards 
our royal house,and towards our peo- 
ple, were we to remain silent under 
the new measures projected against 
our states at a moment when we are 
entitled to expeet their restirution. 
‘The intention manifested by the 
court of Prussia, of provisionally 
occupying our Saxon states, com- 
pels us to forearm our well-founded 
rights against such a step, and so- 
lemnly to protest against the conse- 
quences which may be drawy trom 
such a measure.—lIt is before the 
congress of Vienna, and in the face 
of all Europe, that we discharge 
this duty, by signing these presents 
with our hand, and at the same tame 
publicly reiterating the declaration, 
communicated 
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communicated somettme ago to the 
allied courts, that we will never 
consent to the cession of the states 
inherited from our ancestors, and 
that we will never accept any in- 
demnity or equivalent that may be 
oftered to us. 
Frepericx Aucustus. 
Given at Fredericktfeld, 
Noy. 4, 1814, 
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PROCLAMATION, 


We, Cnarcres, by the grace of 
Goll, king of Sweden, Norway, 
of the Goths and Vandals, &c. 
T’o all our subjects inhabiting the 
kingdom ot Norway! 

We now perform.a duty dear to 
our heart in acquainting you that 
the national diet of the kingdom of 
Norway h: aving on the 4th inst. 
unanimously acknowledged and 
elected us constitutional king of 
Norway, we yesterday, by the hands 
of our well. beloved son, Charles 
John, crown prince of Sweden and 
Norway, and generalissimo of the 
sea and land forces of both king- 
doms, deposited with the diet our 
oath to govern the kingdom of 
Norway according to its constitu- 
tion and its laws, and received the 
cath of the diet to us and to the 

onstitution, The great object of 
our wishes is thus accom plished d, amd 
the last seal is afixed to the union 
of the two nations of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. Norwegians! hence- 
forward you have : sacred claims on 
our heart and on our paternal soli- 
citude, .Your fidelity and attach- 
ment wil] be the return for the new 
duties which we have to fulfil to- 

wards you, and the most satisfactory 
reward which a good king can de- 
sire.— The tundamental law which 
your representatives have adopted 

i COncert with our commissioncrs, 


a 





and which we have solemnly re. 
ceived and approved, will serve as 
a guarantec both of your rightsand 
your future prosperity, Bear in 
mind tnat these valuable lessings 
are only to be preserved by respect 
for religion and social order, and 
that the sanctity of rights always 
rests on the faithful perfor mance of 
the duties thereto attached,—We 
are aware of the difliculties which 
we have to surmount; but we en. 
tertain the consoling hope, that, 
seconded by the intelligence and 
energy of patriot-cit 1ZeNS, we shall 
be ena! sled successiv ely to efface the 
remembrance and the etfects of a 
long and disastrous war. — It is by 
encouraging agriculture, by giving 
to Snenenenee uninterry; pted activ IY, 
that the pub’ ic Wellare will ¢ gr “dic 
ally resume new strength. The 
union between Sweden and Norway 
collecting in one mass the hitherto 
divided powers of the two king- 
doms, jurnishes the most powerful 
motive and the surest means for 
maintaining peace, The nationsef 
the Se: ndinavian peninsula have 
within themselves strength to dee 
fend their in dependence and their 
laws. Beyond its limits they have 
no real advantage to expe ct.—May 
Providence bless our paternal efforts 
for your happiness! Uni ni Of heart 
and of reso! lution, obedience to Ue 
laws, cnerpy against oppression, 
such are the sufest foundations of 
the existence of states: itis by them 
that the north, amidst all future vi 
cissitudes, will mainiatn its name, 
its liberty, and glory, defended by 
the sea and its mountains, and by 
the courage of its sons. — By the au 
thority of my most gracious sove- 


reingn and lord, 
Cuarres JOHN 


Fiscuer. 
Christiania, Nov. 11, [S14 
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InreresTING PARTICULARS IN THE Lire orf Generat Moreavy. 


(From Memoirs, &c, By Jonn Paitirrart, Esa.) 


before the designs of Buona- 
parte upon the monarchy of France 
bad unfolded themselves to the 
world, a few distinguished indivi- 
duals, who were well acquainted 
with his ambitious projects, jealous 
of the honour and freedom of their 
country, entered into a compact 
either to relieve it from the system 
of tyranny he had commenced, or 
prescribe boundaries to his ambition. 

General Pichegru, Georges, Ca- 
doudal, (formerly a chief of the in- 
sorgents in Brittany,) and Lajollais, 
afriend of General Pichegru, were 
implicated in this conspiracy, and it 
Was believed from appearances at 
the time, that General Moreau had 
loacertain extent entered into the 
views of the conspirators; but a pe- 
musal of the trial of Picheeru, 
Georges, and their friends, must 
Convince every individual that Ge- 
teral Moreau, if acquainted with 
? part of the plan, certainly did not 
intend giving to it any support. 

At the commencement of the 
Gmpaign ot 1798, the fortune of 
war had throwa into the hands of 

i8i4, 


I’ the month of February, 1804, 


General Moreau the baggage of the 
Austrian General Klinglin, wherein 
were discovered papers in cypher 
which left no room to doubt that a 
plan was formed to effect a counter- 
revolution, and that communica- 
tions for that purpose were carried 
on between General Pichegru, the 
Prince de Condé, and the British 
minister, Mr. Wickham. 

The friendship General Moreau 
entertained for General Pichegra 
made him desirous of suppressing 
these papers : he was however oblig- 
ed finally to make a confidential 
discovery to Barthelemy, but which 
action was not condemned even by 
General Pichegru. 

The delinquency of General Pi- 
chegru, the bosom friend of General 
Moreau, and his preceptor in the 
art of war, as well as the reserve 
and mystery observed by General 
Moreau, in regard to the corres- 
pondence and papers in cypher, 
determined Buonaparte to involve, 
if possible, that upright character 
in ruin: and although the industry 
of his emissaries could not adduce 
one proof of his haying embarked 
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in the conspiracy, yet he was ar- 
rested and treated’as an enemy to 
the state. 

General Moreau, together with 
Lajollais, and some other persons 
obnoxious to the first consul, were 
arrested on the 17th of February, 
1864, and the following report of 
the Grand Judge, Minister of Jus- 
tice to the Government, was read 
to the Tribunal, 


‘« Citizen First Consvut, 


“« New plots have been hatched 
by England. This was the case 
even amidst the peace which she 
swore to maintain, and when she 
violated the treaty of Amiens, she 
counted less on her strength, than 


.on the success of her machinations. 


But government was vigilant; the 
steps of the agents of the enemy 
were followed by the eye of justice: 
the people of London were no doubt 
expecting to hear of the explosion 
of that mine, which had been dug 
under our fect. -At any rate the 
most ominous reports were spread, 
and they were indulging the most 
eriminal hopes;—on a sudden the 
agents of the conspiracy were ar- 
ested; proofs have accumulated, 
and they are so strong and so evi- 
dent that they carry with them 
conviction to every mind. 

** Georges and his band of assas- 
sins had remained in the pay of 
England ; the agents were still tra- 
versing La Vendée, Morbilian, the 
Cotes Du Nord, and were erdea- 
vouring, but in vain, to find paiti- 
zans, of whom they were deprived 
by the moderation of government 
and of the laws, 

“ Pichegru, unmasked by the 
events which preceded the 18th 
Fructidor, year 5, (Sept. 5th, 1797) 
and convicted, in particular, by that 
correspoadence which General Moe 
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reau had addressed to the Directory 
had carried with bim to Eng'and his 
hatred against bis country. lin the 
year eight, he and Villot were jg 
the train of the armies of ovr ene 
my, io order to unite with the bri- 
gands of the South. In the year 
nine he conspired with the commit. 
tee of Bareuth, and since the 

of Amiens, he has still been the 
hope and the counsetior of the ene- 
mies of France. 

‘* The British perfidy associated 
Georges with Pichegru—the infa- 
mous Georges, with that Wehegra 
whom France has esteemed, whom 
slie wished for a long time to con. 
sider as incapable of treachery. In 
the year eleven a criminal reconci- 
jiation united Pichegru and Moreau, 
two men between whom honour 
ought to place eternal hatred. The 
police seized at Calais one of their 
agents, at the moment when he was 
returning a second time from En- 
gland. This man had in his pos- 
session, documents, which confirm. 
ed the reality of a reconciliation at 
that time inexplicable, had not the 
bonds which united them been 
formed by criminality. 

“On the arrest of this agent, 
General Moreau appeared for a mo- 
ment to be agitated. He took some 
private steps to ascertain whether go 
verpment was informed of it; but 
it was passed over in silence, and 
he himselt, when be recovered bis 
tranquillity, concealed trom govern 
ment an event which could not bat 
awaken its vigilance. He observed 
silence even when Pichegm ws 
publicly admitted into the concus 
of the British ministry, when be 
united in a notorious manner with 
the enemies of France pers & 

: , sanciger 08 
ment was disposed to col ! 
silence as arising from the dread « 


a confession which would pave 
humbled 
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humbled him, as it considered his 

retirement from public affairs, his 

suspicious CoNDEXIONS, and his i= 
udent Janguage, as the effect of 
ishness aud discontent. 

«General Moreau, who could 
pot fail of being suspected, since 
be maintained a secret correspon- 
dence with the enemies of his coun- 
try, and who in consequence of this 

icion, which was too well found- 
ed, would at any other period have 
been arrested, was suffered to enjoy 
in tranquillity his honors, an im- 
mense fortune, and the kindness of 
the republic. Events, however, ra- 
pidly succeeded each other. Lajol- 
lais, the friend and confidant of 
Pichegru, went privately from Paris 
to Loudon, returned to Paris, ear- 
ried to Pichegru the ideas of General 
Moreau—carried back to Moreau 
the ideas and designs of Pichegru 
and his associates; the brigands of 
Georges were preparing, even in 
Paris, every thing that was neces- 
sary for the execution of their com- 
mon designs. 

“A place was assigned between 
Dieppe and Treport, at a distance 
from molestation or the eye of vi- 
gilance, where the brigands of En- 
gland brought over in English ships, 
landed without being observed, aad 
where they found corrupted men to 
receive them, men paid to conduct 
them during the night from fixed 
‘ations, previously agreed on, and 
thus to convey them to Paris. 

“At Paris lurking places were 
procured for them, hired before 
hand, where they had confidants to 
Protect them; they had some of 
these in different quarters and streets 
at Chaillot, in the rue de Bacq, in 
rs spxbourg St. Marceau, in 
nom a A first’ debarkation 
cted, consisting of Georges 

If, and eight of his brigands. 
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Georges returned to the coast to ase 
sist at the landing of Coster St. Vice 
tor, condemned by a sentence passe 
ed in the affair of Nivése three, and 
of ten other brigands. 

‘In the commencement of the 
present month a third landing was 
effected. It consisted of Pichegru, 
Lajollais, Arnaud, Gaillard, (bro- 
ther of Raould,) John Marie, (one 
of the first confidants of Georges,) 
and some other brigands of the same 
stamp. 

‘* Georges with Joyau, called 
Dassar, St. Vincent, and Picot, 
went to receive this third debarka- 
tion: the whole assembled at the 
farm de la potérie, 

‘* A fourth landing was expected ; 
the vessels were in sight, but con- 
trary winds prevented them from 
approaching; a few days ago they 
were still making signals. Georges 
and Pichegru arrived at Paris, where 
they lodged in the same house, sur- 
rounded by about thirty brigands 
under the cominand of Georges: an 
interview took place between them 
and Moreau; the place, the day, 
and the hour, where the first con- 
ference was held, are known—a &#- 
cond was agreed upon, but did not 
take place—a third and a fourth 
took place, even in the house of 
General Moreau. 

“‘ The presence of Georges and 
Pichegru at Paris, those conferences 
with General Moreau, are confirme 
ed by incontestible and numerous 
proofs. Georges and Pichegru have 
been traced from house to house, 
Search has also been made for those 
who assisted at their landing; those 
who, under the cloud, conducted 
them from post to post; those who 
gave them an asylum at Paris; their 
confidants and accomplices. Lajole 
lais, their principal agent, and Ge- 
neral Moreau are arrested: the ef- 
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fects and papers of Pichegru have 
been seized, and the police is em- 
ploying the greatest activity to find 
him. 

«* England wishes to overthrow 
our government, and by this over- 
throw to effect the ruin of France, 
to deliver it up to ages of civil 
war and confusion. But to over- 
turn a government, maintained by 
the affection of thirty million of ci- 
tizens, and surrounded by a brave, 
powerful, and faithful army, was 
a task, not only superior to the 
strength of England, but of all Eu- 
Tope. 

“ England, therefore, had no 
hopes of accomplishing her design, 
but by the assassination of the First 
Consul, and by covering this assas- 
sination under the shadow of a man, 
who was still protected by the re- 
membrance of his services. I must 
add, that the citizens need be under 
no uneasiness. ‘The greater part of 
the brigands have been arrested, the 
rest have fled, and are closely pur- 
sued by the police. No suspicion 
attaches to any class of citizens, or 
to any branch of administration, 

“ T shall not give any further de- 
tails in this report; you have seen 
all the papers; you will, therefore, 
give orders for their betog laid be- 


fore the eyes of justice. Signed by 
the Grand Judge, Minister of Jus- 
tice 


‘* Reoniex.” 
Certified in due form, the 
Secretary of State. 

‘ H. B. Maret.” 
The brother of General Moreau, 
who was a meinber of the tribunate, 
linmediately addressed that assem- 
bly, testifying the deepest concern 
to find that endeavours were mak- 
ing to traduce a man who had ren- 
dered such important services to the 
tepublic He made a solemn pro- 
testation of bis brother's innocence, 


ee | 


complained that he was deprived of 
the liberty to offer an exculpation 
of himself, and demanded that he 
should be brought to trial, when be 
pledged himself that the innocence 
of General Moreau should be made 
manifest. 

The tribunate replied, that the 
defence of General Moreau should 
have all the Jatitude, liberty, and 
publicity, of which so important g 
catise was susceptible. 

Deputations from all the bodies, 
of which the government was com- 
posed, presented themselves before 
the First Consul, deprecating in the 
strongest language the conduct of 
England in the conspiracy which 
had been revealed. ‘lhe most re- 
markable passage in the addresses 
was used by the President of the 
Tribunate, Joubert, and was as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ While we imagined, Citizen 
First Consul, that you had nothing 
to dread but the dangers of legiti- 
mate war, the perfidy of the En- 
glish government surrounded you 
with new. snares. What a humi- 
liating avowal of its inability to 
combat with open arms the repair- 
ing genius of France !!" 

Buonaparte replied to these ad- 
dresses, that, since he had attained 
the chicf magistracy, many plote 
had been formed against his life. 
Educated in camps, he never re- 
garded, as important, dangers which 
causedin him no fear. But he could 
not avoid experiencing a serious and 
painful feeling, when he reflected 
on the sitaation in which that great 
nation would -have been involved, 
had this last conspiracy succeeded : 
for it was principally against the 
glory, the liberty, and the destiny 
of the French people that it was 
planned. 

He had Jong since renounced the 


hope of enjoying tke —— « 
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private life. All his days were em- 
loved in fulfilling the duties, which 
Ci fate and the will of the French 
le had imposed upon him. 
Heaven would watch over France, 
and defeat the stratagems of the 
wicked. The citizens might be free 
from alarm—his life would continue 
as long as it should be of utility to 
the nation. But he wished the 
French people to understand, that 
without their confidence and affec- 
tion, existence would be to him 
without consolation, and to them 
without an object. 

These measures were accompa- 
nied by communications to the same 
effect issued in general orders to the 
French armies, and were followed of 
course by corresponding addresses, 
General Pichegru, although still in 
Paris, had contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the police: notwith- 
sanding a proclamation had been 
isued, offering a reward of a mil- 
lion of livres tor his apprehension. 
He was, however, at length betray- 
ed by the person with whom he 
lodged, an exchange broker of the 
hame of Blanc, and arrested on the 
28th of February. Blanc, however, 
did not escape unpunished for his 
treachery. Murat, who had signed 
the proclamation, had him arrested 
and exiled from Paris. 

On the 29th, a law was proposed 
and passed in a single sitting, to pu- 
nish with death every person who 
should afford an asylum to Georges, 
or any of his accomplices. 

Georges was taken on the oth of 
March, accompanied by a person 
of the name of Leridan: he killed 
With a pistol shot one of the police 
Officers, and wounded another. 

It Was not unknown in Paris that 
the Jealousy of Buonaparte had long 

excited against General Mo 
au, on account of his high mili- 
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tary reputation, his probity, his mo- 
deration, and disinterestedness. He 
was adored by a great proportion of 
the army, and possessed the esteem 
of all well disposed persons. He 
was also considered as the natural 
rival of Buonaparte, and looked up 
to as the only person who was able 
to deliver France from his sway. 

It was not therefore unlikely that 
Buonaparte should be anxious to rid 
himself of this formidable barrier to 
supreme power: but nevertheless 
the state of parties in France, and 
the popularity of General Moreau, 
‘endered it necessary for Buona- 
parte to exert all his capabilities for 
manceuvre and intrigue to mask his 
real plans against General Moreau, 

Even after the arrest of General 
Moreau, Buonaparte perceived the 
necessity of proceeding against him 
with the most guarded caution. 
The trial lasted nearly three weeks, 
from nine in the morning until six 
in the evening. During its pro- 
gress, General Moreau was received 
in the hall with enthusiastic ap. 
plause, and throughout he displayed 
the greatest firmness. 

The sentence of the judges was, 
that General Moreau was not guilty 
of the charges alleged against him 
by the Tribunate, but that his con- 
duct had been inconsiderate. And 
they therefore sentenced him to two 
years imprisonment. 

A fear of raising the indignation 
of the army, induced the First Con- 
sul to remit the punishment decreed 
to that of banishment. A letter 
which General Moreau addressed 
to him, was made the plea for this 
lenity, and General Moreau imme- 
diately quitted Paris. He went firstto 
Spain, and was at Cadiz during the 
malignant contagion which raged 
there in the beginning of 1805, and 
from thence to America, On his 
A4 * arrival 
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arrival in America, General Moreau 
made a tour along the banks of the 
Ohio and the Missisippi. He vi- 
sited the astonishing falls of Nia- 
gara, and surveyed every other na- 
tural wonder with which that ex- 
traordinary country is ornamented, 
In this excursion, General Moreau 
had an opportunity of observing the 
manners of the Americans: their 
internal policy and national re- 
sources. He clearly comprehended 
the strength and ability of the 
states, and in all his views of the 
Americans as a rising people, he in- 
variably spoke with judgment, and 
predicted with truth. 

After his tour, General Moreau, 
having been joined by his wife and 
child, purchased a house called 
Morrisville, below the fall of the 
Delaware; and there, with the 
wreck of his once large fortune, had 
the happiness to find in the enjoy- 
ment of a few friends, whose tastes 
aod sentiments were congenial with 
his own, a portion of tranquillity, 
which banished in some degree the 
remembrance of what he had lost 
in Europe. 

By the Code Napoleon, the ex- 
pense of the trial falis on the person 
accused. And the government have 
the choice amongst all the indivi- 
duals implicated in the same accu- 
sation. It fell of course on General 
Moreau; and Madame Hulot, his 
mother in Jaw, who bad undertaken 
to send him the produce of his pro- 
perty to America, was obliged to 
pay out of it the whole expense of 
the trial of Pichegru, Georges, and 
their friends. 

It is observed in a work intitled 
** the Secret History of tae Cabinet 
of Buonaparte,” that at the con- 
clusion of each day's sitting on the 
trial of General Moreau, the pri- 
svucrs were conducted to their pri- 
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sons between two files of soldiers 
and that as General Moreay passed 
the soldiers grounded their arms, and 
some whispered in his ear, “ Moy 
General voulez vous de nous ?” Ge- 
neral do you want us? ‘ Non,” was 
the answer, ‘* Je naime pas le 
sang.” ‘ No, I do not love blood.” 
Had he but given the word, it wag 
generally believed that Buonaparte 
would have been a prisoner in the 
Temple in less than six hours 
Although retired from public 
scenes and public men, General 
Moreau was not to be forgotten; 
and when the oppressed continental 
states rose to throw off their chains 
of slavery and misery, to compel 
Buonaparte to contine himself to 
the ancient boundaries of France, 
and to restore to their rightful own. 
ers the territories he had _ pos. 
sessed himself of: when the revo- 
lutionary springs of France appeared 
to be worn out, the counsels 
and the military skill of General 
Moreau were regarded by the sove- 
reigns of Europe, as essentially ne- 
cessary to the completion of their 
just and honourable designs. 
Colonel Rappatel, the aide de 
camp of General Moreau, who had 
shared in many of his most brilliant 
victories, and who did not abandon 
his general in the hour of misfor- 
tune, passed through this country 
about a year since in his way to 
Russia, whither he had been tempt- 
ed to go in consequence of overturrs 
from the court of St. Petersburg, 
by their minister at Philadelptua, 
Mr. Dashkoff, to General Moreau, 
offering him a command, and 1e 
questing his aid in the general de- 
liverance of Europe. He was there 
received with those distinctions 
which were due to the triend and 
fellow soldier of Moreau, aod was 


in a short time appointed to an ime 
! rtant 






































ant command in the Russian 
army. From the representations 
made by that officer, General Mo- 
reay was induced about the end of 
May, 1813, to quit his retirement 
at Philadelphia, in order to reas- 
sume that situation he was so ad- 
mirably qualified to fill, He ac- 
cordingly retired from those scenes 
where he had passed some years, 
universally beloved, in the enjoy- 
ment of that respect, which is due 
to a life well spent, and embarked 
in the Hannibal for Europe; again 
to plunge into that tempestuous 
ocean, where all his brightest hopes 
bad once been shipwrecked. 

The Americans repeatedly offered 
General Moreau the command of 
their armies, and the agents of Buo- 
haparte were continually employed 
to induce him to the adoption of 
some step that might deprive him 
of his well earned populurity ; and 
they even flattered themselves with 
inducing him to become ruler of 
North America; but those, and 
every other attempt, were foiled by 
the nobleness which constantly ani- 
mated General Moreau, and which, 
throughout his tempestuous career, 
drew respect from such of his ene- 
mies as enjoyed any liberality of 
feeling. 

When the Russian minister found 
that General Moreau acceded to 
the wishes of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, he applied to the British. Ad- 
mal Cockburn, for a licence for 
a American ship to go to Enrope 
with a passenger, and on the 2ist 
ot June General Moreau embarked 
at Hell Gate, on board the Hanni- 


i : 
a 5°09 tons burthen, and sailed 
om America. He landed at Got- 
tenbure the 26th July, and on the 


4'b Angust he again embarked at 
a 0 a Swedish brig of war for 
Talsund TT) 7 j 

und. The Crown Piince of 
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Sweden, then at Berlin, set off to 
give his early friend a meeting, and 
to concert with him a plan of mili- 
tary operations for the ensuing came 
paign. It was ’etermined to orgae 
nize a separate corps d'armée, to be 
principally composed of French prie 
soners, and called Moreau’s legion, 
This body was to be decorated with 
the white or national cockade, to 
bear the motto “ pro patria,” to 
fight for the deliverance of Europe, 
and in particular for the emancipa- 
tion of Frenchmen. A part of the 
plan agreed upon was, that General 
Willot, who was expected in En- 
gland from America, together with 
General Rewbel, (the commander 
in chief of the Westphalian army, 
at the time of the escape of the 
Duke of Branswick, and who was 
disgraced by Buonaparte on account 
of that event,) were to organize 
such of the French prisoners as they 
could raise in this country, and to 
have disembarked with them in the 
north of France. 

After a passage of two days, Ge- 
neral Moreau arrived at Stralsund : 
his reception there was proportion- 
ate to his rank as a general in chief, 
to his mi<fortunes and his renown. 
He pursued his journey, and on the 
soth of August reached Berlin, ace 
companied by Colonel Rappatel, and 
Mr. Svinine, a gentleman in the 
civil department of the Russian go- 
vernment, and now in this country. 
General Moreau was greeted by the 
populace with the most rapturous 
welcome. They assembled in front 
of his apartments with joyful accla- 
inations, and in the evening he was 
serenaded. 

Oa the morning of the 11th Ge- 
nera! Moreau visited all the princes 
and generals then resident at Berlin: 
those distinguished persohages ime 
mediately returned his visits; and 
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in the evening of the same day -he 
set out from Berlin, accompanied 
by the gentlemen above mentioned, 
to join the Emperor of Rassia and 
King of Prussia, at their head- 
quarters. 

At eight o'clock in the evening 
of the 16th August, General Mo- 
reau arrived at Prague, 

The counsellor of legation, Co- 
lonel Rappatel, was immediately 
sent to the emperor and king, to ac- 
quaint them of the same, These 
personages, conceiving General Mo- 
reau to be extremely fatigued from 
his journey, deferred seeing him till 
the following morning: but before 
the General was dressed, the empe- 
ror rushed into his apartment, and 
embraced him. 

The King of Prussia soon after 
arrived, and assured the general of 
his high satisfaction in finding that 
they should have his able assistance: 
the emperor desired that he would 
draw on his treasury for every de- 
mand that he should require, but 
which noble offer the genera) with 
equal nobleness declined: repre- 
senting that he brought with bim 
sufficient funds for the present ‘cam- 
paign, and which he hoped would 
be the last. ‘Iwo days afterwards, 
the 38th August, the Emperor of 
Russia presented General Moreau to 
the Emperor of Austria, by whom 
he was received in a manner flatter- 
ing to his feelings, and worthy of his 
character, 

The eventfol years that had pass- 
ed since the departure of General 
Moreau from the land of his nati- 
vity, the success of his imperial 
rival, and the changes effected in 
the politics of Europe, were alike 
unable to obliterate trom the minds 
of men the services or the just re- 
nown of General Moreau. His re- 
putation was permanent, because it 


was founded on the qualities of the 
heart ; and his military character 
was unimpaired, because it wag 
solid. His health was drank at 
Dresden by the officers in the ser. 
vice of Napoleon ; and but for the 
interference of General Berthier, 
they would have paid for their ens 
thusiasm by their lives. Two offs 
cers in the service of Buonaparte 
deserted to General Moreau from 
Dantzig; and had he been spared 
to his country, there is no doubt 
that he would have been joined by 
many valuable French officers. 
The battle of Dresden, and the 
plan of the campaign were arranged 
and advised by General Moreaun— 
they are no doubt some of the grand- 
est ideas that he had ever projected. 
General Moreau was in earnest con- 
versatiom with the Emperor Alex- 
ander in the midst of the battle, and 
in the act of giving his opinion on 
some military movements, while 
passing with the emperor behind a 
Prussian battery, to which two 
French batteries were answering, 
one in front, and the other in flank, 
and the British minister, Lord Cath- 
cart, and Major General Sir Robert 
Wilson were listening to him, when 
a ball struck his thigh, and almost 
carried his leg off, passed through 
his horse, and carried away the calf 
of his other leg. He uttered a deep 
groan, but immediately after the first 
agony of pain was over, spoke with 
the utmost tranquillity, and per 
ceiving the oificers around him im 
the greatest distress, he observed, 
“ Soyex tranquilles, messieurs, c est 
mon sort: and leaning on Colonel 
Rappatel, who supported him in bis 
arms, he observed, “ though I am 
lost, to die in so good a cause, and in 
the presence of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, is sweet.” 
The horror and consternation that 
followed 
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gellowed this catastrophe are inde- 
scribable, but General Moreau, after 
receiving his W ound, never deviated 
from the calm and even temper, 
which so peculiarly characterized 
him: and indeed throughout the 
whole of his sufferings, he bore his 
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fate with heroism and grandeur of 
mind not to be surpassed, and ap- 
peared, to those with whom he con- 
versed, from his extreme composure 
and calmness, to endure but little 
pain.” 
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[From Mr. Meapvey’s Memoirs.) 


« & FTER the death of Lord 

[\ Shafiesbury, however, in 
November, 1682, Sydney no longer 
hesitated to engage in the counsels 
of his friends; and, through the 
Earl of Essex, whose confidence he 
had acquired, was induced to bear 
apart in the consultations of that 
nobleman, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Russell, and the younger 
Hampden, on the'situation of pub- 
lic affairs. By his persuasion, Lord 
Howard also was admited into their 
confidence, although implicated in 
the wildest schemes of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and otherwise regarded with 
distrust. And, at a later period, 
with as much imprndence, they 
associated with Lord Grey of Wark. 
It is impossible to ascertain clearly 
the exact purport of their meetings, 
Since the testimony of these two 
men, who alone have pretended to 
develope it, is liable to many seri- 
us objections, 

Alarmed at the rapid strides of 
despotism, the Whi *s had resolved 
toavoid al! active interference, while 
the nation continued regardless of 
the Impending danger; unless, by 
the calling of anew parliament, the 
exertion of their influence should be 
Required. The arbitrary measures of 


the court, meanwhile, had almost 
reached their achmé, and the privi- 
leges of the people bad’been e rossly 
invaded, in the last election of 
sheriffs at Guildhall. In such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the attention 
of Sydney and his associates might 
be justly directed to the means of 
averting the danger, which threat- 
ened the extinction of tbeir liber- 
ties. They might listen to Lord 
Howard's details of what had been, 
or might still be devised for the 
public good. A communication with 
their friends in Scotland being ex- 
pedient, for their common safety, a 
messenger might be dispatched to 
collect information on the state of 
that country. And Sydney might 
loudly assert his preference of a re- 
publican scheme of policy, and even 
vindicate the Jegality of taking arms 
against an oppressive government, 
without any of the party involving 
themselyes in acts of conspiracy or 
treason. 
‘* Resistance had indeed become 
a matter of prudence rather than of 
morality, in the prevailing temper 
of the times; since the chains of 
despotism are more closely rivetted, 
by every injudicious attempt to 
break them, It is probable, there- 
fore, 
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fore, that their attention was chiefly 
directed to the means of warding 
off the evils of a capricious ty anny, 
by submitting the public grievances 
to the early consideration of a par- 
liament legally convened. This, 
however, was no easy matter to 
accomplish, against the influence 
of a reluciant court; and, when 
some of the party proposed, in a 
public declaration of their objects, 
to express a wish that matters might 
be happily accommodated. Sydney 
was well warranted in observing, 
that ‘ when wise men drew their 
swords against their king, they laid 
aside the thought of treating with 
him.’ He no doubt had spoken 
boldly, and with unsuspecting con- 
fidence, the indignant feelings of 
his heart, and his language was 
liable to very different construc- 
tions, according to the circum- 
stances in which it was detailed. 

‘* The intercourse of such dis- 
tinguished men, could not long 
escape the notice of a jealous go- 
vernment, and was calculated to 
excite the royal vengeance on the 
first convenient pretence. Their 
names unfortunately bad been too 
freely mentioned, in the cabals of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s adherents, where 
many foolish, and some wicked pro- 
jects, had been the subject of occa- 
sivnal discourse. Sydney, however, 
was not even personally acquainted 
with these men ; whilst some of his 
associates had determined, to with- 
hold all further confidence from 
Lord Howard, who alone, of all the 
party, had secretly fomented their 
proceedings. 

** On the arrival of some Scotch 
gentlemen in London, in the be- 
ginning Of April, 1683, and their 
suspected intercourse with Lord 
Russell, the vigilance of govern- 
ment was iacreased. Sydney was, 


in Consequence, informed of a de. 

sign to imprison him ; and, on ep. 

quiring the reason, was told of 
some frivolous allegations, respecie. 
lag persons whom he did not know, 

His ivformant, however, was firmly 

persuaded, that some occasion would 

certainly be found ; and, if he were 

but once secured, the cause would 

be of little moment, since he could 

not possibiy escape couviction, from 

such judges and juries, as the court 

was determined to employ. 

“ The Rye-huuse plot, in which 
the alleged assassination of the king 
and his brother, on their return from 
Newmarkét, was artfully connect- 
ed with the schemes of insurrection 
formerly devised by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, at length furnished the de- 
sired pretence. The town was fu'l 
of rumours, Sydney's name was ia 
every coffee house, aud he was 
again informed, from various quar- 
ters, of a design to arrest him, He 
mentioned it to several of his ac- 
quaintance, but, conscious of his 
oWD innocence, determined to re- 
main at home; in which resolatios 
he persisted, even after he had heard 
that one Rumsey had surrendered 
as a witness, and that the Duke of 
Monmouth had retired. And be 
felt himself so little interested in 
these occurrences, that he spent the 
morning of the 26th of June in his 
usual studies, or in receiving the 
visits of his friends. 

Whilst he was at dinner, how: 
ever, he was arrested,» by an order 
from the privy council, in the king's 
name; and, in the course of a few 
minutes, a second messenger arriy- 
ed with an order to secure his pa- 
pers. Finding nothing, after the 
most diligent search, in any place of 
concealment, the messenger took 
possession of some manuscripS, 


which cither lay upon the art 
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beside it in a trunk ; and having 

ked then up, desired Sydney 
to affix his seal. This he positively 
refused, remembering what had 
wssed on a similar occasion, and 
not knowing what might have been 

tin. On affixing his own seal, 
‘“erefore, to the packages, the mes- 
senger promised that they should 
pot be opened, except to Sydney's 
presence In the sequel, however, 
the whole were carefully withheld 
from him, though more than once 

titioned for, as containing papers 
which might probabiy conduce to 
his defence. 

“When he was brought before 
the privy council, Sydney answered 
some questions ‘respectfully, and 
without deceit ;" but, on being 
further pressed, he replied,. that 
‘if they had any proof against him, 
he was ready to vindicate his con- 
duct ; but that otherwise he would 
not fortify their evidence :’ prudent- 
ly declining to involve himself by 
any unguarded admissions. But, 
although there appeared to be no 
sort of evidence against him, to 
justify his further detention, he 
Was committed a close prisoner to 
the Tower, on a charge of high 
treason, by a warrant signed on the 
preceding vay. 

“ His commitment was contrary 
tolaw, in the first instance, and his 


“confinement afterwards so rigorous 


a8 toatfect his health. His money 
and bills of exchange in the hands 
of his banker, were seized, atid his 
Other property, even to his wearing 
eppare!, taken possession of. His 
friends were denied access to him, 
and his servants prevented from 
Carrying him a change of linen. 
And, notwithstanding repeated pe- 
tittens to the king and council, he 
received no rediéss in these parti- 
Cuars, till Ducasse, a Frenchman 
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in his confidence, applying to Lord 
Halifax, obtained permission to visit 
and attetrd him. 

** Lord Russe!) was already in cus- 
tody; whilst Lord Howard being stil 
at Jarge, went about protesting the 
falsehood of the charges, and his 
own ignorance and disbelief of the 
plot. At Sydney's house in parti- 
cular, where, immediate}y after his 
arrest, he had applied to the ser- 
vants to entrust bim with the goods 
and plate, he called God to witness, 
that be knew nothing of the al- 
leged conspiracy, and declared bis 
conviction of their master’s inno- 
cence, who had been in the habit 
of entrusting him with the know- 
ledge of all his concerns. He, at 
the same time, expressed his obliga- 
tions to Sydney in his former im- 
prisonment, and observed, that he 
would rather do any thing than be 
a prisoner again. As he shewed 
great consternation, he was earnest- 
ly advised to keep out of the way, 
if he thought there was any thing 
against him, or if he had not 
strength of mind to bear up against 
the event. At length, however, on 
the 8th of July, he also was taken 
in his own house, attempting to con- 
ceal himself in a chimney. Hamp- 
den and the Earl of Essex were af- 
terwards successively committed to 
the Tower, Lord Grey having pre- 
viously escaped from his keeper, 
and the Duke of Monmouth still 
eluding all pursuit. 

“ Three persons, convicted on 
the evidence of some associates, suf- 
fered death for the assassination 
plot, on the 20th of July; but, 
whilst they adinitted many trea- 
sonable conversations, to which 
they had been instigated by their 
accusers, they denied any know. 
ledge uf the crime for which they 
died. Lord Russell fell a sacrifice 
to 
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to royal vengeance on the following 
day. His trial having been pro- 
ceeded in immediately after he was 
arraigned, that the jury might be 
influenced against him, by the vio- 
Jent death of Lord Essex, supposed 
to have fallen by his own hands. 
It appeared in evidence, that he had 
been present at a conversation about 
surprising the guards, though with- 
out taking any part in, or even at- 
tending to the discourse ; and Lord 
Howard swore to two subsequent 
consultations, in which they had 
been mutually engaged. The firm- 
ness with which Lord Russell bore 
the insolence of the crown lawyers, 
at his trial, had excited a lively in- 
terest, which was much increased 
by his dignitied composure, in the 
hour of death. 

“« Sydney, however, although 
present at the recent meetings of 
the party, was altogether uncon- 
nected with the conversation about 
surprising the guards : so that, after 
the prisons had been diligently ran- 
sacked, after menaces and persua- 


sions had been alternately employed 


among the prisoners, and when 
Smith and Wildman, his sipposed 
adherents, were in ce-iudy, no 
second witness could be found, 
Aaron Smith, indeed, the mes- 
senger dispatched to Scotland, when 
tampered with by an agent of the 
government, to propose his own 
terms for discovering what might 
suit their purpose, intrepidly re- 
plied, that ‘he could not say 
any thing that would touch @ bair 
of Sydney's head.” Nor was the 
court more successful, in 2n or- 
tempt to derive matter of accusa 
tion from himself; for when a 
committee of the privy council were 
sent to examine him in the Tower, 
he treated them roughly, observing, 
that “they seemed to want evi- 


dence, and were come to draw it 
from his own mouth; but the 
should have nothing from him. ” 
s During the delays, which were 
occasioned by these repeated dis. 
appointments, Sydney's friends be. 
gan to look forward to his release: 
the crown lawyers, aware of his 
talents and intrepidity, not daring 
to proceed, until, by some new 
arrangements, they had strengthen. 
ed their interest on the bench. The 
chief justice of the King’s Bench 
being lately dead, Sir George Jef- 
feries, a king's serjeant, who had 
distinguished himself by his vio- 
lence at Lord Russell's trial, was 
promoted fo the vacant seat Sep. 
tember 29, 1683 ; and joined with 
three colleagues of similar prin- 
ciples and views. And, as a waro- 
ing to all other judges, Sir Francis 
Pemberton, who had conducted 
himself with some regard to de- 
cency, at Lord Russell's trial, was 
removed from his scat in the privy 
council, and his office as chief jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas. Jef- 
feries, however, actually consulted 
with the crown lawyers, on the 
means of compassing the prisoner's 
death ; apaper, containing the re 
sult of their conference, being seen 
on the attorney-general’s table. In 
the mean waile, Peter Daniel, one 
of the aldermceu, and Samuel Dasb- 
wood, being appointed sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, by a com- 
mission under the great seal, s¢- 
lected Thoinas Rowse, and Charles 
Hargrave, two men equally devoted 
to the service of the crown, fof 
under-sheriffs, By such violations 
of all decorum, the agents of g0- 
vernment were at length prepared, 
for a sturdy confuct with a mad, 
whose life they were determined to 
sacrifice, but of whose yigour 
resources they were afraid. «Then 





« These preliminaries being 
finally arranged, Sydney was in- 
formed by the lieutenant of the 
Tower, on the 6th of November, 
that be had received orders to bring 
him before the court of King’s 
Bench, by a writ of habeas corpus, 
on the following day. He was con- 
yeyed to Westminster, early in the 
morning, before the grand jury 
were assembled, orany bill of in- 
dictment had been exhibited against 
him; and detained about an hour 
ata tavern, till the bill was found. 
On its being presented, he was 
hurried to the bar, through a guard 
of soldiers, and immediately arraign- 
ed. The indictment was long, con- 
fused, and perplexed; alleging a 
variety of crimes, distinct in their 
nature, and distinguished from each 
other by law ; setting forth no overt 
act of treason precisely, no person 
with whom be had conspired; and 
fixing on the 30th of June, when 
he was actually a prisoner, as the 
medium time of’ his conspiring in 
the parish of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields. He consequently excepted 
to the bill, as vicious and errone- 
ous, and desired to see the record. 
But this was peremptorily refused, 
the chief justice insisting that he 
must either plead to the indictment 
or demur, which amounted to a 
confession of the fact. He then 
produced a special plea, quoting the 
three acts of treason, and desiring 
that the separate charges might be 
distinguished ; which was also re- 
fused, unless waving the fact, he 
would rest his case solely on that 
plea. Sydney on this proceeded to 
deny, distinctly, that he had either 
Sonspired the death of the king, 
kvied war, invited the assistance of 
others of a neighbouring nation, or 
Written any thing to stir up the 
People, as separately charged in the 
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indictment; but he was interrupted 
by the chief justice, who declared, 
that unless he pleaded in the usual 
form, sentence should be imme- 
diately pronounced, Thus by re- 
peated menaces from the bench, be 
was obliged to abandon every ad- 
vantage which the law allowed 
him, aod by pleading not guilty, to 
come to a general issue on the 
merits of his cause, A fortnight 
was allowed him to prepare for 
trial; but the copy of the indict 
ment, and the assistance of a coune 
sel, unless he should assign any 
particular point of law, which the 
court might think.proper to debate, 
were refused. The indictment was 
then read to him in Latin, but 
all information respecting the sta- 
tute, on which the attorney-gene- 
ral intended to proceed against him, 
was denied. 

«« But, although the whole tenor 
of the indictment appeared liable 
to exception, it required a very nice 
examination, to devise the further 
means of overthrowing it; and the 
ablest lawyers could afford the pri- 
soner avery imperfect account of 
it from recollection alone. When 
the day of trial approached, there 
fore, Sydney petitioned the king for 
a copy of the record of Lord Rus. 
sell’s attainder, and of the indict- 
ment against himself, or at least the 
most material-part of it, as neces- 
sary to his just defence; but his 
petition appears to have been dis- 
regarded. ‘The attorney-general, 
indeed, had openly declared, that he 
should not have counsel, lest they 
should furnish him with legal ob- 
jections ; and a copy of the indict- 
ment had been refused him, con- 
trary to repeated precedents, and 
the express provisions of a statute of 
the 46th Edward III. Of the coun- 
sel, who had been previously wrens 
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ed him, by an order from the Earl 
of Sunderland, October 29, 1683, 
to assist in preparing for his trial, 
Serjeant Rotherham had already 
drawn the plea, which he present- 
ed; and Williams, whilst advising 
him to persist in it, had been re- 
proved from the bench. Before he 
was brought up for trial, also, he 
was duly prepared, with legal proofs 
and arguments, to expose the in- 
justice of his prosecutors, and pro- 
vided with a paper of instruction 
and reference, drawn by Williams, 
for the conduct of his defence. 

‘Asa man of quality, Sydney 
expected to have been tried by a 
jury of his peers; but, when the 
pannel was presented to him, he 
found that it consisted chiefly of the 
Jower class of mechanics, men of 
ruined character or fortune, with or 
without freehold, and chosen ex- 
pressly ." the solicitors for the 
crown. To save appearances, in- 
deed, the names of a few gentle- 
men were inserted, who had receiv- 
ed no summons to attend; and, of 
the whole pannel, he was only ac- 
quainted with the quality of three 
persons, whom, if present, he de- 
termined to accept. 

** When Sydney appeared before 
the court, on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, a copy of the indictment was 
again peremptorily refused to him, 
although he produced a transcript 
of the statute, by which it is ex- 
pressly allowed in all cases, and to 
all men. The jury being called, 
he excepted against several persons, 
as being in the king’s service, want- 
ing freeholds, or having exposed 
themseves to infamy by some spe- 
cific’ misconduct. But every spe- 
cial objection being over-ruled, he 
was forced tochallenge perempterily 
those, whom he knew to have been 
chosen for his destruction; and 





thereby, when his challen 
exhausted, to admit others of the 
same cast. Before a jury thus 
arbitrarily selected by his 
cutors, Sydney was called upon to 
answer to a complicated charge of 
tresson 5 and exposed, without the 
assistance of counsel, to the de 
termined violence of the bench 
and bar. 

‘* After a speech from Sir Robert 
Sawyer, the attorney-general, de. 
tailing the heads of the accusa- 
tion, West, who, baving con- 
fessed many treasons, was still un. 
pardoned, Rumsey, and Keili 
were examined as to the desi 
of 2 general insurrecticn ; and, ale 
though totally unconnected with the 
prisoner, were allowed to 
against him whatever they 
heard from others ; while their vary- 
ing testimony alone was sufficient, 
to discredit the ill-concerted tale, 
When the minds of the jury had 
been thus artfully prepared, Lord 
Howard, deviating in minuter cir 
cumstances from his evidence at 
Lord Russell's trial, gave a detail 
of two conversations which had 
passed between that nobleman, the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Essex, 
young Hampden, the prisoner, and 
himself, on the most e 
means of defending the public in 
terest from invasion, without in- 
volving themselves in the obloquy 
of entertaining any selfish designs. 
Nothing, however, of moment, ap- 
pearcd to have been agreed upon 
at these meetings, except the pro- 
priety of settling an understanding 
wirh the Earl of Argyle, and also 
of communicating with Sir John 
Cochrane and some other leading 
Whigs in Scotland; when Sydoey 
recommended Aaron wavy, as a 
person whom they might sale 
trust, and afterwards provided on 
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with money for his journey. Of this 
circumstance, indeed, the witness 
only spoke from be vy; for being 
called away, by hess, into the 
country, he had gone from thence 
immediately to Bath. The arrival 
of these gentlemen in London, on 

ence of treating abont a pur- 
chase in Carolina, was also given 


in evidence, without any proof of 


their intercourse with the prisoner 
or bis friends. 

‘The crown lawyers being 
Bliged to rest their case, on the 
unsupported assertions of Lord 
Howard, who had testified nothing 
of a treasonable nature, ventured to 
supply the defect of a second evi- 
dence, by producing some papers 
found jn Sydney's study, and sup- 
posed to be in bis hand-writing, in 
which the paramount authority of 
the people, and the lawfulness of 
resisting an Oppressive government, 
were ably and eloquently main- 
tained. A few passages, best suited 
tothe purpose being read, at the 
request of the attorney-general, 
Sydney complained of this partial 
proceeding ; when the chief justice, 
endeavouring to entrap him, slily 
asked, to what heads he would refer. 
Perceiving the dritt, however, he 
calmly answered, ‘ Jet him give an 
account of it that did it.’ ‘he at- 
torney-veneral, having closed his 
evidence, informed the prisoner, 
that he was indicted on the first 
branch of the statute of the 25th 
Edward IIT. for conspiring and com- 
passing the death of the king. 

“Sydney, in his defence, insist- 
ed “on the defect of evidence, where 
(Wo witnessess were so expressly 
required, and where treason also 
should have been accurately dis- 
Unguished ; since levying war, and 
conspiring the death of the king, 
Were acts distinct ip nature, in rea- 

1814. 
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son, and in law. The testimony of 
Lord Howard was improbable, in- 
consistent with what he had sworn 
to at Lord Russell's trial, and the 
deposition of asingle witness, where 
the laws of God and man required 
two: for if a single witness were 
received to separate charges, there 
would be no means of detecting 
fulsechood, as appeared from the 
story of Susanna; and no person 
would be safe. If there were two 
witnesses to prove a conspiracy, and 
in that conspiracy any matters of, 
treason, he must answer to it; but 
he desired that the law might be 
reserved to him, and that he might 
have counsel on the validity of the 
evidence adduced. Again, he asked, 
was there a war levied or prevent- 
ed? if prevented, it was not levied ; 
and if not levied, it was not within 
the statute, and did not affect his 
case. Lord Howard had accused 
himself ot divers treasons, for 
which he was still unpardoned ; 
and had said that he coald not get 
his pardon, until he had done 
some other jobs, and was past the 
drudgery of swearing: that is to 
say, having incurred the penalty of 
high treason himself, he would 
procure his own indemnity by de- 
stroying others. Lord Howard was 
his debtor, and endeavouring to de- 
fraud him; and besides, by tamper- 
ing with his servants, bad attempted 
to take possession of his plate and 
other goods. His lordship, also, 
had repeatedly, and with the most 
solemn asseverations, attested his 
innocence, and expressed a firm 
conviction that the plot was all a 
sham.—By a strange kind of con- 
struction and imagination, some 
papers said to have been found in 
his study were adduced, as havjng 
relation to this plot, as it was called. 
But, as similitude of bands was no 
B legal 
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legal proof in criminal cases, as ap- 
peared from the jy dgment of Chick 
Justice Keiling, in the case of Lady 
Carr, indicted for perjnry in 1660, 
these papers were net belore the 
court; and Lord Howard's test 
mony, being single, was c& stroved 
for want of proof. Was it likely 
that six meno, without followers, 
would undertake so vast a design, 
aud yet neglect, as if appeared, 
every ancans of Securimg is suc- 
cess ; bo othcers, soldicrs, or money 
being provided, no time or place 
assigned? He did wot think bim- 
self called upon to answer tor the 
papers produced by a king's othcer, 
who ought to be no witness: as 
had beet admitted, by the arbitrary 
goverament of France, a few years 
before, in the case of de Fouquet, a 
minister of state Similitude of 
bands was nothing, since hands 
might be counterteited so that no 
moan should know his own. He did 
not know whether the  papcis, 
shewn him by the attorney-geue- 
ral, were his or not: but these very 
papers, suca as they were, were 
abhorrent to the design. By the 
Ink, which was oid, they nitght 
bave been written twenty years ; 
and seemed to be a polemical dis- 
course, in answer to Filnier, who 
bad vindicated the absolute so- 
vereignty of kings, in all crcume- 
stances, and in whatever way their 
power had been acgancd. Crom 
well, a tyrant, as ae had elten 
ealled him in his lie-time, anda 
viaeent one, against “how be had 
acted, would not endure the odious 
principle, that possession wa he 


only right to power ; which Fier 


asserted as copsenant to the luw of 


nuiure and God, ‘ihe papers were 
not proved upon him, and if proved 
were no crime.’ ‘The chiet justice, 
perceiving the force of this argue 
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ment, diverted his attention fron 
pursuing it, by suggesting the im. 
portance of impeaching the credi. 
bility of Lord Howard. Svdney 
then desired counse! on a second 
polit, that conspiring to levy war 
Was not treason ; contending, at the 
sume tiie, that he bad neitbermade 
war, nor conspired to levy it. But 
this also was reflsed.. unless he 
would acinit toe faci, apon whiek, 
the court ma:ptoined, all doubtsip 
point of law deperd 

“Tt therefore,” he resumed, 
‘they would make a concatenation 
of things, @ Suppo-ition upon sup- 

} 


position, he would take all these 


asunder, and shew that if they were 
nothng in themselves, they could 
be n thing when jowed tovether. 
It was material, that a whimsical 
iMayination Of a conspiracy, should 
not pass fra real conspiracy of the 
death of the king. Besides, if 
these papers were found in his 
house, it was a crime created since 
his imprisonment, which could not 
coine in, for they were found since, 
if right, they mentioned upwards 
of two hundred sheets, and shewed 
neither bi singing oor end. Should 
then a map be indicted for treason 
fur such scraps of papers, so found, 
intended innocently, and when piee- 
ed and patched with Lord Howaru’s 
story, made acontrivance to kill the 
king? It was a right of mankind, 
exercised by all studious men, to 
write what they pleased in their 
closets, and for which no man could 
be answerable, unless he published 
it. He had lived under the inqui- 
sitioun—and there was no mab mW 
Spain could be tried for heresy — 
‘My Lord,’ continued he, on being 
liermupted from the bench, in this 
stage of the argument, and desired 
to draw no precedents trom the me 
quisition, ‘ if you take scripture by 
picees, 





ieces, you will make all the pen- 
men of the scripture blasphemous ; 
vou may accuse David of saying 
phere is no God; and ACCUSE the 
evangelists of saying that Christ was 
a blasphesmer and a seducer ; and of 
the apostles that they were drunk.’ 
On being again artfully required to 
point oul any of the papers which 
explained the sense of thein, and 
refuted the chirge against him in 
the libel, he replied, ‘ If they wall 
produce the whole, my Lord, I can 
see whether oue part contradicts 
another.’ 

“During the latter part of this 
discourse, When his argumeuts be- 
gin to bear more forcibly upon the 
question, Sydney was repeatedly 
interrupted by the chief justice, 
who observed so well the time of 
breaking in upon hum, as to invert 
the method which he had laid down 
for his direction, and to prevent his 
finishing any point which pressed 
too hard upon the conduct of his 
prosecutors, or conduced most to fits 
delence. He had prepared twelve 
points of law to be argued by his 
counsel, or reserved to be found 
spec.aily, if the jury found any fact 
against him. But whenever he cited 
alaw, or any adjudged case, that 
male for him, or proposed a point 
of law to be argued or reserved, he 
was told that it was nothing to the 
purpose, or had been already de- 
termined, and he was consecuently 
obliged to desist. Wheo he observ- 
@dihat ‘it was to no purpose to 
speak, if law, reason, and truth 
Were not regarded ;’ the chiet jus- 
tice replied, that ‘if he would not 
Speak, they knew how to proceed.’ 
Driven into straits, by such unwar- 
fantable conduct. be Was obliged to 
call h prematurely, and to 
aban lon the strong grounds ot his 
defence in reason and in jaw. 


vidence 
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‘““ The Earl of Anglesey, Lord 
Clare, Lord Paget, Doctor Barnet, 
and two gentlemen of the Howard 
family, were then called to impeac! 
the credibility of Lord Howard ; 
who deposed, either to his solemn 
asseverations of the prisoner's inno- 
cence, or to bis repeated disavowal 
of all koowledge or belief of the 
suppo-ed plot. Blake, a draper, 
testified to his Lordship’s saying, 
that he must not have his pardon 
til the drudgery of swearing was 
over ;’ whilst Ducasse, and two 
female servants, gave evidence to 
his denying all communication with 
their master on this subject, aud 
applying to them for the custody 
ot his plate and goods. Lord 
Howard admitted the debt, with 
which he had been charged; and 
scine other witnesses did not appear. 
Wharton, a person present, offering 
to imitate the writing in any of the 
sheets produced, so that it could 
not be distinguished from the ori- 
ginal, was rudely answered by one 
of the judges, that he might have 
spent his time to a better purpose. 

‘* Sydacy, on resuming his de- 
fence, observed, ‘ that a complica- 
tion of crimes was laid to his charge ; 
and that the statute, 25th Kd- 
ward III, bad two branches; one 
relating to the levying of war, the 
other to conspiring, imagining, and 
compassing the death of the king. 
No evidence of his conspinng the 
death of the king had been ad- 
duced; and po overt-act to prove 
his levying war; which, if not 
levied, was not within the act. He 
was nota man to have a design to 
kill the king: no man who knew 
hind would think so; perhaps be 
night say that he once saved bis 
life: so that it must be by impli- 
cation, imagining that he designed 
to raise a war, which should tend 
B 2 te 
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to the destruction of the kipg. He 
knew that it might follow; but not 
naturally or necessarily ; and, not 
being natural or necessary, it could 
not be so understood in iaw: many 
wats having been made, in which the 
death of the king did not cnsue. To 
make war, and toendeavour to kill 
the king, were two distinet things ; 
and, as there was no pretence that 
he had endeavoured to kill the 
king directly, there could be none 
by inference, since that was treason 
of another kind. He was incompe- 
tent to argue these points; and 
thought himself entit'ed to have 
counsel; for these things should 
not be confounded to the overthrow 
of all justice, as Lord Coke bad 
said. If the making of war could 
not be understood to be conspiring 
the death of the king, be was not 

uilty of the indictment ; and yet, 
there was neither conspiring the 
death of the king, making war, nor 
conspiring to make war, Besides, 
the best man’s evidence would be 
insufficient, in a case where the law 
required two.’ 

«“ ¢ The business of Aaron Smith 
also was merely conjectural, and told 
so imperfectly, that there was no- 
thing in it: for although Lord 
Howard stated a letter to have been 
tent by him, he did not say by 
whom it was written, what it con- 
tained, and whether it was ever de- 
livered. Some Scotch gentlemen, 
it was said, had afterwards arrived 
in town, but he professed that he 
had never heard the name of auy of 
them, till it was mentioved to him 
in the Tower. He had not sent, 
nor written, a letter into Scotland 
since the year 1656; nor did he 
know a single person to whem he 
could write, or from whom he had 
ever received one: since his return 
to England in 1677, he had neither 
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written nor received any, He had 
never seen either of the Campbells 
ov Monro; if any one could prove 
bis connection with them, he should 
submit." 

_ “ * Then, as to these papers, he 
insisted that if any thing could be 
made of them, the whole should be 
read. He had been asked to name - 
the passage, which he would have 
read: he did not know a single 
passage in them, either good or 
bad. But, if such papers were 
found in his study, for it was 
doubtful, and they might be ccun- 
terfeit, the hand was such as w 
shew, that they had been written 
many years. One part of them, 
which seemed to be an account of 
the sections and chapters, was but a 
scrap. But if papers, not strictly 
justifiable, either in his own hand 
or another's, had been so found, was 
it treason, did it imagine the death 
of the king ?—If any man could 
say that he ever printed a sheet, he 
would submit to any punishment. 
Many persons wrote what occurred 
to them, his own father, for ine 
stance, who had filled many quires, 
for his own satisfaction, and yet 
never published-a single sheet. And, 
for himself, be believed that he bad 
burnt more papers of his own writ 
ing than a horse could carry: for 
these papers, then, he could not 
answer. They amounted in them- 
selves to nothing, and could have 
no connection with Lord Howard's 
select council, selected by nobody, 
in pursuit of Lord Shatiesbury’s de- 
signs, and taking the fact for grant 
ed, which be did not, what was this 
counci}, adjusted with so much 
fineness, 10 do? It was nothing, 
even if the witness had been eft- 
dible, but a tew men talking a 
large of what might or might not 
happea, without either me 












































erdoing anything: without so much 

yiring after men, arms, oram- 
ons mA war to be made by 
five or six men, not knowing or 
not trusting one another: for what 
Dr, Coxe had said, at Lord Russell's 
trial, of his Lordship's trusting Lord 
Howard, he might also say of others. 
‘These papers had no manner of co- 
herence, no dependence upon any 
such design ; and could never be 
calculated for raising the people. 
What imagination, then, could be 
more vain than that: what man 
could be safe if the king's counsel 
might make such groundless con- 
structions? The plot was said to 
have been broken to the Scots : and 
the Campbells to have arrived in 
town about the time of hir arrest ; 
and yet Lord Howard, the great 
contriver, the most active adviser in 
this delicate business, had attended 
the council, but agreed to nothing ; 
then went into Essex to look after 
a little pimping manor, and, finally, 
had loitered away: five weeks at 
Bath, regardless of the event. 
Could any men, who had the sense 
of grooms and porters, have done 
mch things as he alleged? If the 
atlorney-general was right, the pa- 
pet Was written in consequence of a 
combination with the Scots; for it 
it was stated that he was doing it 
at that time ; but from the context 
it was evident, that it must bave 
been the work of four or five years.— 
Constructive treasons belonged only 
to parliaments, and were beyond 
the province of the bench, who were 
confined to go according to plain 
proof. Was there, then, an overt 
of treason, which brought his case 
within either branch of the statute 
25 Edward IIl.? if not, it was.a 
Matter of construction, and, as 
bad been adjudged in Throgmor- 
on's case, was above the jurisdic- 
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tion of inferior courts. But he 
should have somebody to speak for 
him on this point.’ The court again 
dissenting, unless he would acknow- 
ledge the fact, ‘ There were several 
judgments of parliament,’ resumed 
he, ‘ to that purpose. If simili- 
tude of hands was not admissible as 
proof, in any criminal case, as had 
been resolved in that of Lady 
Carr, it certainly could not be re- 
ceived in the greatest. He thought 
it therefore impossible, from the 
nature of the evidence, for the jury 
to find the fact in this matter; but 
if, contrary to his opinion, they 
should find it, be desired to have 
the law reserved.’ 

‘« The solicitor-general, Heneage 
Finch, in his reply, after briefly at- 
tempting to invalidate the legal ob- 
jections: of the prisoner, by a re- 
ference to the case of Sir Henry 
Vane, and the more recent convic- 
tion of Lord Russell, entered into 
a long detail of the evidence; for 
the prosecution, insisting on its 
competence, and depreciating the 
testimony and argument by which 
it had been so forcibly assailed. 
Sydney then requested leave to say 
a few'words, and was proceeding 
to remark on the eagerness of the 
solicitor-general to convict him, 
when he was interrupted by the 
chief justice, as having no further 
right tospeak. Admitting the claim 
of the king's counsel, to conclude 
if they pleased, he shortly observed, 
that ‘‘ a wise man had said there 
never could be too much delay, 
when the life of a man was in 
question; it was not enough to 
bring a man to death by any means ; 
the case of Sir Henry Vane had 
been utterly misrepresented. Ac- 
cording to Coke and Hale, the 
overteact of one treason was not 
an overt-act of another, Com- 
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passing by bare words, said Hale, 
is Not an overt-act; conspiring by 
bare words is no overt-sct- 

“« The lord chief justice, in his 
charge to the jury, sanctioned all 
the principles of law advanced by 


the king's counsel, controverted the, 


prisoner's objections, and insisted 
strongly on the competence of the 
evidence’ for the prosecution , art- 
fully endeavouring to blend the 
consultations, in which Sydney had 
been implicated, with the other 
supposed conspiracies for an insur- 
ruction, and attempt upon the life 
of the king. -But, not satisfied with 
this partial statement, he followed 
the jury out of the court, under 
pretence of taking some retresh- 
ment, and, when they were con- 
sulting about their verdict, gave 
them more particular instructions. 
When, in about half an hour, they 
returned with a verdict of gui/ty, 
Sydney desired to examine them by 


turns, before it was recorded, that 


he might not be deprived, like 
Lord Russell, of the benefit of mak- 
ing his exceptions, ‘‘ whether every 
one of them had found him guilty, 
and more especially whether they 
had found him guilty of compass- 
ing the king's death ; of levying war 
against the king; of any treason 
within thestatute, a5th kdward IIT; 
or of any proved against him by two 
witnesses: but the chief justice 


would not allow him to proceed." 


His trial had lasted from ten o'clock 
mn the morniug till six at night, and 
during the whole time, notwith- 
standing the rudeness to which he 
was exposed, he steadfastly main- 
tained his temper. frequently smiled 
at the conduct of his persecutors, 
and, even after his conviction, ap- 
peared indiflerent to his fate. 

** Three days after this extraor- 
dinary wial, on the evening of the 
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2ath of November, the Duke of 
Monm. uth, who had hitherto elud. 
ed the vigilance of government, 
afier writing a very submissive Jet. 
ter to his father, surrendered him. 
self to the secretary of state. Be. 
ing brought before the privy coun- 
cil on the following day, he was 
received with much apparent fa- 
vour, and pardoned for his share in 
the supposed plot. Whilst many 
were surprised at this proceeding, 
Sydney's frends began to entertain 
more sanguine expectations, and 
himself to look forward to the im- 
portance of such an evidence, ifa 
new and more impartial trial could 
be obtained. 

“© On the 25th of November he 
presented, through Lord Halifax, a 
very inanly petition to the king, re- 
capitulating the irregular proceed- 
ings, which had led to bis convie- 
tion, and praying for an audience 
of his majesty, whose honour and 
interest were so much concerned to 
preserve him from oppression, But 
the Duke of York, whose interest 
was again predominant in the ¢oun- 
ci], seemsto have been determinedoa 
his fate ; and Jefferies, in his furious 
way, declared, that either Sydney 
or himself must die. The prayer of 
his petition was, in consequence, 
refused, and he was referred to 
the very judges of whom he had 
complained. 

«When, therefore, on the 26th, 
he was brought up for sentence, 
and asked what he had to say 
bar of judgment, Sydney boldly 
alleged the irregular conduct of his 
prosecutors, the defect of evidence, 
and the gross injustice of the court, 
insisting also on the omission of 
Defensor’ fidei, amongst the kings 
titles, which rendered the indiet- 
ment void, And, as the attorney- 


general had mainteived, that the 
popes 











were to be published in sup: 
of the insurrection, he appealed 
to the testimony of the Duke of 
Monmouth, which might now be 
recured, whether there had been 
any thing of the kiod in agitation 
between them, in pursuance of the 
Duke's designs. But he was again 
- repeatedly jaterrupted, and every 
section, whether of law or fact, 
which he produced, every reason 
on which he applied for a new 
trial, were prremptorily over-ruled. 
When he was insisting on the re- 
jection of his special pies, Judge 
Wythens, who seemed to be drunk, 
gave him the lie; on which he 
calmly observed, that ‘ having lived 
above threescore years, be hed never 
received or deserved such language, 
having never asserted avy thing that 
was faise.’ Finding all that he had 
stated in arrest of judgment thus 
violently overborne by his judges, 
he said aloud, ‘ I must appeal 
toGod and the world, I am not 
heard.” 

“ The chief justice, therefore, 
after declaiming, tor a few miuutes, 
oo the prisoner's guilt, bis obliga- 
tions to the king, and the treason- 
able nature of bis writings, and lay- 
ing much stress on his adherence to 
the old cause, pronounced sentence 
of death in the usual form. ‘ Then, 
O God! O God!’ said Sydney, with 
a unaltered mien, ‘1 beseech thee 
fo sanctify these sufferings unto 
me, and impute not my blood to 
the country, por the city throngh 
which I am to be drawn ; let no 
inquisition be made for it; but if 
any, and the shedding of blood that 
# innocent must be revenged, let 
the weight of it fall upon those that 
Maliciously persecute me for righte- 
Susness sake.’ Conceiving the chief 
sstice to have insinuated, that he 
*poke this in a distempered state of 
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mind, Sydney, free from all emo- 
tion, held out his hand firmly, and 
exclaimed, ‘ My Lord, feel my 
pulse, and see it I am disordered, 
I bless God. I never was in better 
temper than I am now.’ The in- 
human Jefferies boasted to the 
king of the important service which 
he bad rendered him, by such a 
gross violation of law and deceucy, 
and is said to have been afterwards 
rewarded for his services with a 
preset of a valuable ring. 

“ But the glaring injustice of 
his conduct, exciting elsewhere 
a very general indignation, power- 
ful intercession was made in Syd. 
ney’s behalf, and it was, for a 
time, expected that, .at least, 
a remission of his sentence would 
have been obtained. In these cir- 
cumstances, he was prevailed upon 
to present a second petition to the 
king, praying that his punishment 
might be changed into perpetual 
banishment, and engaging to with- 
draw himself immediately from the 
realm. In the meanwhile, Hamp- 
den, being indicted only for a mis- 
demeanour, was released on bail 5 
and, intending to visit Sydney, at 
his departure, was earnestly  dis- 
suaded by his friends. He then 
wrote to intimate the design, and 
offired to see him, if he wished it, 
before he left the Tower. He was 
charged, however, by Sydney, not 
to come, but to write, if be was 
afraid of the least inconvenience, 
He therefore contented himself with 
this proof of bis regard, and with 
stimulating the Duke of Monmouth, 
to attempt the preservation of their 
friend. The Duke, though fully 
aware of the difficulty, readily un- 
dertook the charge ; put. being per- 
suaded to sign a confession, which 
be soon recanted, he was imme- 
diately dismissed the court, The 
king, 
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king, who had hesitated before, now 
became inexorable, and ail farther 
application was in vain. 

“« Sydney, however, placing no 
reliance on thie justice or mercy of 
his persecutors, and being persuad- 
ed that bis death would afterwards 
be called in question, employed the 
interva] allowed him after he re- 
ceived his sentence, in drawing up 
an appeal to posterity on the injus- 
tice of bis fate. After premising a 
few circumstances of his early lite, 
he entered into a detail of the pro- 
ceedings resorted to for his destruc- 
tion. Comparing his own times to 
those of Richard 11., ‘ when through 
the perversion of the law, no man 
knew what to say or do for fear of 
treason ;’ a perversion which led to 
the most violent remedies, he ex- 
pressed his trust that God would 
soon in mercy visit his afflicted 
people, since in the recent stretches 
of power, for the establishment of 
an arbitrary dominion, bis and the 
people's cause was seriously involy- 
ed. ‘ I know," said he, in conclud- 
ing, ‘ that my Redeemer lives, and 
as he hath, in a great measure, up- 
held me in the day of my calamity, 
hope that he will still uphold me 
by his spirit in this last moment, 
and, giving me grace to glorify him 
in my death, receive me into the 
gory prepared for those that fear 

im, when my body shall be dis- 


solved.’ As this dpologyin the day of 


his death, was designed chiefly for 
the satisfaction of posterity, Syd- 
ney consigned it to the carewf his 
attendant Ducasse, till a more auspi- 
cious period should arrive. An 
authentic record of some of the 
most atrocious proceedings, which 
the chief justice had expunged from 
the report of this abominable trial, 
bas in consequence been faithiuily 
preserved. 
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** Sydney consulted with some in. 
dependent ministers, in preparing to 
meet his fate, and to them exe 
pressed a deep remorse for what. 
ever sins he had committed, arda 
firm confidence in the mercies of 
God. But, as his religion consisted 
rather in the devout feelings of his 
own mind, than in any sort of ex. 
ternal ceremonies, he engaged none 
to attend him at the hour of death, 
When he saw the warrant for his 
execution, he expressed no con- 
cern, and amazed all around bim 
by his calm demeanour. He told 
the sheriffs who brought it, that he 
would not expostulate with them 
on his own account, for the world 
was now nothing to him; but he 
desired them, for their own sakes, 
to consider how guilty they had 
been, in not returning a fair jory, 
but one packed by the solicitors for 
the crown. One of the sheriffs, 
struck with his  expostulation, 
actualy wept. The signing of this 
warrant excited a very general sure 
prize, as, from the strenuous ex- 
ertions which had been made to 
save him, and the glaring iniquity of 
his sentence, contident hopes had 
been entertained of a pardon, ora 
long reprive. In compliment to his 
family, however, a part of his sen- 
tence was remitted, and he was 
ordered to lose his head. 

“ On the morning of the 7th of 
December, the sheriffs again pro- 
ceeded to the Tower, and about ten 
o'clock, receiving Sydney from the 
hands of the Lieutenant, after sign- 
ing and sealing counterparts of the 
indenture for his delivery, conduct 
ed him on foot, to the place of exe 
cution on Tower-hill. He was 8+ 
tended on]v by two of his 
servants. He ascended the 
fold with a firm, enyyper eo 
worthy of the map, W 

y of >" Mareas 








Marcus Brutus for his model. He 
yea paper, containing a manly 
vindication of his innocence, to the 
sheriffs, observing that, ‘ he had 
made his peace with God, and had 
pothing more to say to men :’ but 
he declined cither reading, or hav- 
ine it read to the multiiude, and 
to tear it, if it was not re- 

ceived. “He then pulled off his bat, 
coat, and doublet, saying that ‘ he 
was ready to dec, and would give 
them no further trouble.” He gave 
three guineas to the executioner, 
and perceiving the fellow grumble, 
as if the sum was inadequate, de- 
sired a servant to give him a guinea 
or two more. He then kneeled 
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down, and, after solemn pause of 
a few moments, calmly laid bis 
head upon the block. Being asked 
by the executioner if he should rise 
again, he replied intrepidly, * not 
till the general resurrection ;—strike 
on.” The executioner. obeyed the 
mandate, and severed his bead 
from bis body at a blow. 

His renjains, being placed in a 
coffin, were immediately restored to 
his friends; and, on the following 
day, interred with his ancestors at 
Penshurst. They have since been 
removed into a small stone coffin, 
and placed in front of the family 
vault, with this brief inscription oa 
a brass plate, 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF THE 
‘HONO: ALGERNON SIDNEY, ESQ. 
SECOND SON OF x* 

RIGHT HONO. Y° EARLE OF LEICESTER, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 7TH DAY OF DECEMBER, 
IN THE O1ST YEAR OF HIS AGB. 
ANNOQUE Dom. 1683, 





Tus Nonre Princir_es OF THE 


CHANCELLOR pkg L'HOpITAL ow 


Rericious Freepom. 


{From Essay on the J.ife of De L’Hdpital, on Religious Freedom, by 
Cuarves Butcer, Esa. |] 


“FTINHE religious troubles in 
France had just begun 

when |'Hépital was appointed to the 
officeof chancellor. Soon after the 
inireduction of the doctrines of Lu- 
into the north of Germany, the 
ries of Calvin were introduced 

his followers into the south of 
France, and made a number of pro- 


telytes. Government was alarmed ; 
aod, by @ mistaken policy, the mi- 


nisters of Francis the first and Hen- 
ry the second attempted to restrain 
the further progress of them by per- 
secution, The usual consequences 
of persecution followed ; the favour- 
ers of the new opinions rapidly ine 
creased ; the spirit of fanaticism be- 
came general, and the whole king- 
dom was divided into the odious dis- 
tinctions of Papist and Huguonot, 
The king of Navarre and the ee 
) 
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of Condé, were at the head of ‘the 
Huguenots; the princes of Guise, 
an illustrious branch of the house of 
Lorraine, were their declared ene- 
mies. , 

“ Henry the second was succeeded 
by Francis the second, a weak prince, 
and wholly guided by his mother, 
the celebrated Catherine of Medicis. 
She threw herself into the arms of 
the Guises. They soon engrossed all 
the powers of the state; and the 
queen found that a defence against 
them was absolutely necessary. With 
this view she prevailed on her son 
to appoint I Hopital to the dignity 
of chancellor. ‘She found the less 
opposition from the Guises to. bis 
appointment, as the cardinal of Lor- 
raine had been one of the earliest 
patrons of |’ Hopital, and the Guises 
therefore naturally expected mach 
from his gratitude ; but it was net 
long before they found that they 
were not to experience from him 
that unbonoded subserviency to their 

olitics which they had expected. 

‘* The earliest care of | Hépital 
after his. appointment to the office 
of chanc: ilor was to assemble the 
states-general: ‘ Lhe king,” be said, 
‘and his subjects, ought to be ac- 
quainted. ‘The last princes of the 
house of Pharamond lived like the 
last Assyrian princes, in a state of 
invisibility, aod both princes lost 
their kingdoms. Let those who wish 
to engroxs the favour of the mo- 
narch keep him aloof from his 
people. I wish them to meet, and 
to mect often.’ The states-general 
met at Orleans, and several excel- 
lent Jaws, formed afterwards intoan 
ordonnance, were passed, enjoining 
residence to the clergy, protecting 
the people against the oppression of 
the feudal laws, and regulating the 
siministration of justice. 

“* One of the fivourite projects of 
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the Guises was to introduce the ip. 
quisition into France. In the ae. 
counts which have been published 
of that tribunal there probably jg 
some exaggeration ; but, after e 
reasonable deduction from them is 
made on this supposition, ¢ 
will remain to justify our consider. 
ing the Inquisition as one of the 
greatest triumphs, which mistaken 
religion and sanguinary policy have 
ever achieved over humanity, E 
candid Roman-catholic makes this 
concession. One of the best ac 
counts which have been published 
of the inquisition is the Histoire 
des Inquisitions by Marsollier, canon 
of Usé:, and the most eminent of 
French tiographers. After a dis- 
passionate examination of the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition, he con. 
cludes, that “ there is nothing so 
different from the spirit and conduct 
of the church during the thousand 
first years of her establisliment as 
the proceedings of the Inquisition ia 
the countries in which it is estab- 
lished.” The Guises succeeeded so 
far in their project of introducing it 
into France as to obtain a resolution 
of the royal council in its favoor. 
lp this stage of the business !'Hé- 
pital intertered. He thought much 
good is obtained, when, by permit- 
ting a sinall mischief, a great evil 
avoided. He therefore prevailed on 
the king to publish the edict of Ro- 
morantin, which declared that the 
cognizance of heretics shuuld re 
main with the bishop of the dio- 
cese; and directed the bishops t0 
proceed in the usual manner against 
them. This was toe great a secre 
fice to intolerance ; but it gave the 
bishops no new power, and com 
pletely eluded the project of the 
Inquisition. Such, however, was the 
general spirit of the natiea against 
conferring any temporal power he 
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the clergy, that it was found very 


difficult to prevail on the parlia- 
t to register the edict. 
me In his pacific views, | fa 
seconded by many persons 0 
Satietio0 5 they formed a kind of 
third party, of which I’ H6pita) was 
confessedly the head. The mem- 
bers of it adhered to the Roman-ca- 
tholie religion, but wished its disci- 
aitered in those instances, to 
which the separatists from ber par- 


ticularly objected; and, even on 


points of doctrine, recommended 
that decision should be delayed, as 
they thought the minds of men 
were, at that time, in too great a 
ferment to give a fair hearing to ar- 
t; and that decision might 
therefore prevent discussions of the 
subjects in controversy, in times, 
when the people would be disposed to 
give them a more dispassionate con- 
sideration. In the interval, they wish- 
edthat the fullest toleration should be 
granted to every sect. ‘ God alone,’ 
they said, ‘is the judge of hearts ; 
bealone can discern that wilful ob- 
sinacy in error, which it is proper 
fo punish in heretics, or that real at- 
tachment to truth, which it is pro- 
pertoreward in the faithful. All 
Citizens, they said, ‘ who obey the 
hws, and perform their duties to 
their country and their neighbour, 
havean equal right to the advan 
tages which civil society confers ; 
those only deserve punishment who 
Weak ber laws. The virtuous catho- 
lcand virtuous protestant equally 
the protection and rewards 

of law: the wicked catholic and 
wicked protestant are equally de- 
frving of legal punishment. The 
werance which makes us look 
vith an evil eye on those who hold 
48 Opinions, different from our 

» 18 4 principle destructive of 
It certainly is very desira- 
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ble that no cause whatever of divi- 
sion should exist among the citi- 
zens of the state, and of course, 
that there should be no heretics. 
But to bring back heretics to the 
fold, charity, patience, and prayer, 
are the only arms which the Divine 
Founder ‘of our religion, himself 
used to draw nationson him. The 
thunder of heaven was at his com- 
mand, but he refused it to the 
prayer of the two unwise disciples 
who wished it burled on the unbe- 
lieving Samaritans.’ Such, we learn 
from the biographers of I'Hépital, 
was his constant language. Such 


* too, is the language of that admi- 


rable preface, prefixed by his friend, 
the president de Thou, to his Uni- 
veral History, which Lord Mans- 
field, in his celebrated speech in 
the case of the chamberlain of Lon- 
don against Mr.’Allen Evans, de- 
clared he never read without admi- 
ration. L’Hépital acted up to his 
principles; from his elevation to 
the office of chancellor till the mo- 
ment when the seals were taken 
from him, he laboured incessantly 
in the glorious cause of religious to- 
leration. As it usually happens, 
he offended the zealots of each par- 
ty; but he persevered: and though 
he met with great opposition, his 
efforts were not wholly without suc- 
cess. Through his influence, many 
edicts were procured which pro- 
tected the lives and fortunes of pro- 
testants, and ensured to them, un- 
der certain restrictions, the free ex- 
ercise of their religion. On one oc- 
casion, when it was agitated in 
council, whethér war should be de- 
clared against the Huguenots, and 
}’ Hopital spoke against it with much 
eloquence, ‘ It does not, the con- 
nérable de Montmvurency said to 
him, ‘become you, gentlemen of 
the lohg robe, to give your opinions 

OR 
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on matters of war.’ ‘ Itis true,’ 
replied I'Hopital, ‘ that we are ig- 
norant of the art of war; yet we 
may know when it is wise or pru- 
dent to declare it.’ But, while 
l' Hopital protected the Huguenots 
against oppression ; he blamed thetr 
occasional indiscretions and excesses, 
and that republican spirit, with 
which, in his Avis Aux Refugiés, 
they afterwards reproached by Bayle. 

‘* A short account of the Edicts of 
Pacification, as they are called by 
ths French historians of those times, 
will shew the address and wisdom 
of I'Hépital’s counsels in favour of 
religious freedom, and their good 
effect. (Daniel, Hist. de France, 
An. 1561, 1562, 1563, Esprit de 
la Ligne, liv.1. 11. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1561 av edict was 
published, by his advice, by which 
the king directed that all persons. 
who had been imprisoned for their 
religion, should be set free; and 
enjoined all the magistrates of his 
kingdom to restyre, to the lawful 
proprietors, all the real and personal 
property of which they had been 
deprived.in consequence of their re- 
Jigious principles. He exhorted all 
his subjects to conform to the rites 
and usages of the national church, 
and inflicted the penalty of death 
on all, who, under the pretence of 
supporting the interests of religion, 
should disturb the public tranquil- 
lity. 

‘* Finding this ordonnance was 
not a sufficient protection to the 
Calvinists, his majesty, in the fol- 
lowing April, caused another or- 
donnance to be promulgated, by 
which he revived al] the salutary 
provisions of the former edict, and 
forbade all his subjects to revile one 
another with the odious appellation 
of Papist and Huguenot ; he for- 
bade them to assemble in bodies, or 


to make domiciliary visit 
the pretence of discovering a 
practices contrary to law; 
recalled to the kingdom all mie 
been forced to quit it in conse. 
quence of any law against the Cal. 


vinists, and who were willing ty 
conform externally to the catholic 
religion. Those who would pot 
submit to those regulations, had ji. 
berty to sell their propert 

: : property, and 
quit the kingdom. 

‘* People were divided in their sen. 
timents on these edicts :—To trap. 
quillise the public mind on them, 
I'HOpital prevailed on the king to 
refer them to the parliament of Pa. 
ris. The meeting was held in July 
1562, and was very solemn; the 
king, the queen-mother, and the 
principal nobility, attended it. The 
chancellor opened the assembly by 
a wise and conciliatory discourse ; 
‘ We are not met,’ be said, ‘to 
discuss points of doctrine, The only 
subject of our discussion is, what 
are the best means of preventing 
the dissentions, which the differ. 
ence of religious opinion occasions 
in the state; and to put enend to 
the licentiousness and rebellion of 
which it hath hitherto proved a cou 
tinued source.’ The assembly was 
split into three parties: the first 
party contended that the edicts 
against the protestants should be 
wholly suspended till a national 
councill should be called ; the 
cond contended that all Huguenots 
should be capitally punished; and 
the third contended that the cognis 
zance of heresy should be 
to the bishops, and that a severe 
punishment, but short of death, 
should be enacted against Huge 








hould assemble, eve® 
Nots who shou ions. wor 


peaceably, for their 
ship. The second of these 
had very few votes: the 
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srenvously supported the first ; but 
the third opinion was carried 

inst him by a majority of three 
votes. He contended that, on such 
s question, 80 small a majority was 
» defeat; and that no one could 
may that it did not make further de- 
liberation necessary. But the farti- 
gos of the measure declared that it 
was regularly carricd, and pressed 
for its execution 3 

“ L'Hopital, however, was steady 
in his views. The queen-mother, by 
his advice, addressed to the pope a 
latter, strongly pointing out the ex- 
pediency of conciliatory measures ; 
the entreated him to look with 
compassion on those who had -the 
misfortune of being seperated from 
him on religious points. ‘ ‘They are 
not,’ said the queen, ‘ the anabap- 
tistsof Munster, or libertines ; they 
believe the tweive articles of the 
creed, Many persons of piety think 
that, in condescension to their weak- 
pes, they should be permitted to 
have churches without images ; to 
omit some ceremonies in the admi- 
stration of the sacraments; to 
communicate under both kinds; to 
celebrate the divine service in the 
language of the country; and all 
this, they say, may be done, with- 
ot any imnovation in the doctrine 
of the church or its hierarchy, and 
withoat any want of submiwsion to 
he ‘ sovereign pontiff..—But the 
mggestions of the queen-mother 
i attended to by the pope. 

*The chancellor's next medsure 
as to prevail on the king to call an 
asembly of the notables, lt COM 


tated of the principal. officers of 


Sie, deputies from every parlia- 
ment of the kingdom, and many 
— Most respectable magistrates. 
tly met in January 1562. 
eli addressed the mem- 

of it ina specch of great good 
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sense and eloquence. He called 
their attention to the actual state of 
the Calvinists, their number and 
strength, He showed the injustice 
and impolicy of those, who wished 
the king to put himself at the head 
of one party of his subjects, and to 
establish peace by the destruction 
of the other. * In such a war, where 
is the king to find his soldiers ? 
Among bis subjects. Against whom 
is he to lead them? Against his 
subjects. A triumph and a defeat 
is equally the destruction of his sub« 
jects. I abandon to theologians, 
controversies on religion ; our busi- 
ness is not to establish articles of 
faith, but to regulate, the state, 
Witbout beiug a catholic, a person 
may be a good subject. I see no 
reason why one is not to live iu 
peace with those, who do not ob- 
serve the same religious ceremonies 
as ourselves.’ The majoriry of voices 
was in favour of toleration; and 
the king published an edict in the 
following January, which ordered 
the Huguenots to restore to the 
catholics the churches and other 
property which they had token 
from them; and, on that condition, 
gave the Huguenots ample tolera- 
tion, except that it prohibited their 
holding their assemblies within the 
precincts of any walled town. The 
public mind, however, was in too 
great a ferment to be immediately 
tranquillized by the  previsions, 
however wise or salutary, of this 
edict: and, soon after its promul- 
gation, an event, called by the 
French historians ihe massacre of 
Vasey, (the particulars of which are 
foreign to the subject of these 
pages), took place, which threw 
the parties into open civil war; but, 
by the incessant exertion of 'Ho- 
pital, peace was mode between 
them; and the ground of it was, 

an 
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an edict of the month of March in 
the saine year, by which almost a 
general liberty of holding their re- 


higious assemblies in any place they — 


should think proper was conferred 
on the Calvinists; and they were 
declared to be good subjects to his 
majesty. 

** Such were the salutary effects 
of toleration, that the political adven- 
turers among the leaders of the Cal- 
vinists could not conceal the vexa- 
tion which the edict gave them. 
* This single stroke of a pen,’ they 
said, ‘ is the ruin of more of our 
churches than armies would have 
destroyed iv ten years. 

‘* ‘The salutary effects of the 
edict were immediately observed. 
The insurgents returned to their 
duty,¢ and catholics and protestants 
vied in demonstrations ot loyalty to 
their royal master, and in zeal for 
his service. The inglish having 
taken the town of Havre, the king 
and queea-mother proceeded in per- 
son to the siege. They were re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy. 
On one occasion, the chancellor re- 
marked to them the ardour and bra- 
very of the troops in mounting a 
breach :—* Which of them,’ he 
asked the monarch, ‘ are your 
catholic, which your protestant sub- 
jects? Which among the troops 
whom you behold are your bravest 
soldiers, your best servants? All 
are equally brave and good This 
is the eti-ct of the edict, so much 
blamed by some! See how it re- 
unites the royal family; restores tu 
ws our brothers, our reijations and 
friends ; it leads us out, hand in 
hand, against our common enemy ; 
and makes him feel how respecta- 
ble we are for virtue and power, 
when united amotg ourselves.’ 

“The triumph of Hépital wasnow 
complete: but some years after this 


event, the troubles of Prance aps 
broke out, the history of them 
does not belong to these 

After thirty-five years of ep 
with all its horrors, the edict of 
Nantes in 15098, restored peaee to 
the distracted nation; and the 
catholics temarked that the terms 
of it were much more favourable 
to the Calvinists than those given 
to them by the edict of March 1563, 
for which I'Hépital bad been 9 
greatly biamed. 

‘* An important event in the 
public life of | Hépital is the oppo. 
sition which he gave to the recep. 
tion of the Council of Treat ia 
France.-—— The leading distinctiog 
between protestants and catholics is, 
that, in mutters of religion, the pro- 
testant acknowledges no law but 
that of the Scriptures, no inter. 
preter, but his own conscience; the 
catholic acknowledges the Scrip- 
tures, and, in addition to them, a 
body of traditionary law, and re 
ceives both Scripture and tradition 
under the authority and with the 
interpretation. of the church. It 
follows, that in all matters of doubt 
the catholics refer the question to 
the church ; and generally, im co 
ceros of moment, the pastors of the 
church assemble to consult and de- 
cide upon them. When only the 
pastors-of a particular territory a 
semble, the assembly, as the cae 
happens, is called a provincial, or& 
national council; when all the pas 
tors of Christendom are sume 
to it, it is called a general or @cur 
inenica! council. 

“ In an early stage of the Re- 
formation, the experiency of & 
sembiing such a cguacil was — 
bly felt. After many delays it was 
assemble. in 1543, at Trent, a towa 
on the contines of Germany, ™t 


did not hold its first sitting till :be 
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‘aning of the year 1546. From 
Trent it was transferred to Bologna, 
bet returned 10 rent ; and, with 
several interraptions, Pe aps ~ 
seinoe in that city till its conclu- 
Ser rab AN its doctrinal de- 
cisions have been received, without 
any qualification, by every catholic 
gate of Christendom; but several 
states objected to some of its deci- 
sions in matters of ciscipline, It 
met no where with more resistance 
than in France. L'HOpital was at 
the head of those, who opposed the 
unqualified acceptance of if. He 
thoaght, that in some miatiers of 
discipline, greater concessions should 
be made to protestants ; that in 
other points of discipline, the de- 
crees of the council trenched on the 
acknowledged liberties and privi- 
leges of the church of France ; and 
that in some there was an express, 
aod in others an implied, admission 
of the right of the church to tem- 
poral power, The most strenuous 
and powerful advocatesfor its recep- 
tion was the cardinal of Lorraine ; 
and warm discussions upon it took 
place between him and |'Hépital. 
Une of the grounds on which the 
liter objected to its reception was 
that it would irritate the Hageenots, 
and probably produce a civil war. 
The cardinal appearing not to be 
tituck with this objection, I'Hdpi- 
lal poimed out to him, with great 
¢loqueace, the horrors of the Jete 
Wats: ‘ Are we,’ he boldly asked 
the purpled prelate, ‘ to be indite- 
Tept to these scenes of carnage and 

d? Are we to consider them 
%trfles? If all who advise mea- 
tutes leading to war were themselves 
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obliged to fight in the ranks, the 
advocaies of war would not be nu- 
merous.’ His opinion partially pre- 
vailed. In all doctrinal points, the 
authority of the council was admit- 
ted in France, universally and with- 
out any qualification; in matters 
of mere ecclesiastical discipline, it 
bends occasionally to the discipline 
of the church of France; where it 
affects temporal power, it has ne 
weight. 

‘* In the different atmospheres of 
Venice and Rome, the history of 
the council of Trent has been writ- 
ten by the celebrated Fra. Paolo, (the 
translation of whose work, with 
notes, by Dr. Courayer, is more va- 
lued than the original), and by car- 
dinal Pallavicini. The cardinal does 
not dissemble that some of the de- 
liberations of the council were at- 
tended with intrigues and passion, 
and that their ectiects were visible 
in various incidents of the council ; 
but be contends that there was aa 
unanimity in all points which re- 
Jated to doctrine, or the reforma- 
tion of manners; and Dr. Con- 
rayer, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, concedes: that, ‘ in what re- 
garded discipline, several excellent 
regulations were made, according 
to the ancient spirit of the church ;' 
and observes, that ‘ though all the 
disorders were not reformed by the 
council, yet, if we set aside preju- 
dice, we may with truth acknow- 
ledge, they are infinitely less than 
they were before.’ The classical 
purity and severe simplicity of the 
style in which the decrees of the 
council are expressed are wniver- 
sally admired. 
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[From the same. ] 


“7 E have endeavoured topre- 


sent our readers with a. 


short view of the leading principles 
by which | Hépital was guided in 
the discharge of his bigh office ; it 
remains to mention his fall from 
power. We have said, that he re- 
sisted the cardinal of Lorraine on 
the great question of the reception 
of the Council of Trent in France, 
and that his resistance was success- 
ful. This was never forgiven by 
the house of Guise: the princes of 
it determined on the chancellor's 
removal; but he was so much es- 
teemed and loved by the king, the 
queen-mother, and the great body 
of the nation, that the Guises did 
not venture to take the seals from 
him ; and therefore,’ by their conti- 
nual opposition to his measures, 
compelled him to resign them. He 
then retired to his country house at 
Vignay. 

** He had always cultivated the 
Muses : several of his Poetical Epis- 
tles have reached us. Considering 
them as literary compositions, their 
unpretending simplicity is their 
greatest merit: but they show such 
real dignity of character, they 
breathe so pure a spirit of virtue, 
and are full of such excellent senti- 
ments of public and private worth, 
that they will always be read with 
pleasure. 


“« They are particularly remarks 
able for the perfect lessons to be 
found in them of complete religious 
toleration, and it adds much to 
their merit in this respect, that, in 
those glays, religious toleration was 
a virtue very little known—* It is 
a folly,’ l'Hépital observes in one 
of them (lib. vi. p. 290), “ tosup. 
pose, that you can destroy by force, 
the divisions which subsist a 
us. You may put to death some of 
the innovators; the consequence 
will only be, that the land, ferti- 
lized by their blood, will produce a 
thousand others. You may prevent 
them, for atime, from assembling 
in their temples; but, by thus con- 
centrating the fire, you only give it 
more activity, when it finds a vent: 
an explosion must take plece, and 
a general conflagration, the flames 
of which may touch the very skies, 
will then ensue. This kind of te 
medy does not suit the evils, under 
which we labour. Does not the 
founder of our religion enjoin us te 
love peace, to refrain from violence? 
Did he ever intimidate any one by 
acts of violence? Did he not coat 
stantly endeavour to gain hearts 
him by the meekness of his words? 
What can the sword do to the mind , 
it may force the tongue to be silent, 
or perhaps to utter untroth 5 bet 


the internal sentiment will tf 
meld, 
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qin, and, when the danger is 
over, will burst forth with double 
ae blamed both parties :— 
‘ The Huguenots,’ he says, * have 
defiled the sancttiory with the blood 
of priests ; they have violated the 
tombs of the dead. But have the 
tatholici been guilty of no crime ? 
—War, cruel war, has perverted 
every heart. The fear of God has 
disappeared from the world ; yet 
every army professes to fight for his 
cause |" 

« From these scenes of blood and 
carnage, his muse often fled.— 
‘ Health,’ be exciaims in another 
epistle, * health to the dear friends, 
who, quitting the roads to great 
towns and splendid castles, come to 
visit ne in my humble retreat, The 
luxury, the amusements of the capi- 
tal, they don't expect to mect with 
there; the smallness of my fields 
does not enable me to treat them 
simptuously.—But, all I have, they 


may all command.’ He proceeds, 


to boast of * his sheep, his lambs, 
*his milk, bis fruit, his nuts, and 
his wine, made under bis wife's own 
care; the hares they might bunt, 
the birds they might shoot.’ He 
hints to them, however, that the 
éuition of the domain, to which 
he invites them, was not very beau- 
tifal: he tells them that they were 
Bot to look for extensive prospects, 
even fora crystal stream; all his 
Water, be Says, Come froma weil, 
~But, ‘Spartam, quam nactus sis, 
SA lias fallen to my 
a 1 must make the best of 
“ His expressions on his fall from 
ower are those of dignity and 
fousciops rectitude, ‘ No! my 
friend !’ thus he writes to the 
dent de Thou, ‘ I am not con- 
i814, 
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quered! I have withdrawn "from 
the administration of the public 
concerns ; but I did not give up my 
post through cowardice. As long 
as I could be of any use to my king 
or country, no danger alarmed me ; 
I endured every thing. But aban- 
doned by all, both the king and 
the queen-mother being terrified 
from the support of me, J retired, 
with a sigh for my unhappy coun- 
try. How contentedly should I 
die, if I could behold my king re- 
stored to his just prerogatives, and 
peace and liberty restored to my 
tellow shbjects! My own career 
draws to its end, my tenth lustre 
verges to its close. The world to 
come should now be my only care.” 
He speaks of his general conduct in 
life with modesty, and appeals, with 
confidence, to the judgment of it 
by posterity ; yet he wishes it bet- 
ter known, what violence he had 
to combat, what artifices to contend 
with. ‘ If those were fully known, 
it would be wondered that I wae 
not sooner overpowered,’ He re- 
joices, that he had persevered to the 
end, 

‘© He foresaw that the peace, 
which preceded the massacre on 
St. Bartholomew's day, would not 
be of long duration. He narrowly 
escaped being among its victims, 
One of the few circumstances in the 
lite of Charles the ninth, which 
can be related with any praise, is 
the attachment which he showed to 
}Hépital. During the massacre on 
St. Bartholomew's-day, he sent a 
troop of horse to protect l"Hopital 
from outrage; and in the last ill- 
ness of |’'HdOpital, he and the queen- 
mother sent him a message of great 
kindness, with an assurance that 
they would provide fer his grand- 
children. 


C L Hopital 
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“ L’Hdpital survived his retire- 
ment from office about four years ; 
and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day some months. That borrid 
event embittered all bis hours: ‘I 
have lived,’ he says, in a letter 
written soon after it, ‘ I bave lived 
too long!. I have seen, what I 
eould not have believed, a young 
prince of an excellent natural 
character, change, in a moment, 
from a mild king to a ferocious 
tyrant. Those were not the man- 
ners of the ancient kings: they 
were too fond of war; but they 
made it openly. No prospect of 
advantage would have induced 
them to break a peace, which 
they had solemnly sworn to ob- 
serve. But we have been corrupted 
2 Awe neighbours ; our manners are 
changed. 

‘« The office of chancellor had 
not added to his fortune. The 
small provision, which he should 
leave behind him for his grand- 
children, afflicted his last moments. 
He was sensible of the kind assur- 
ances which he received from the 
king and queen-mother; but he 
furesaw, that, if they had the will, 
the circumstances of the timés 
would deprive them of the means 
of giving them effect. 

** In the life of the connétable 
de Montmorency, Brantéme inserts 
the will of Hopital: It is very in- 
teresting. 

“ It contains a short statement 
of the principal events of his life. 
He particularly mentions his ap- 
pointment to the office of chancel- 
lor: ‘I soon found,’ he proceeds, 
‘that I had to do with persons as 
enterprising as they were powerful, 
who preferred violence to council 
sod prudence. They almost dis- 


placed the queen from the adminis. 
tration of government; and ¢ 

forced the king of Navarre into 
war. It was ever my opinion, that 
nothing is so destructive toa state 
as a civil war ; and that peace, al. 
most on any terins, is preferable to 


it. The advocates for war stirred 


up all ranks against me 3—nobility, 
princes, magistrates and judges; and 
by their cabals prevailed over me. 
Thus they ruined the king and 
kingdom. We saw, what I cannot 
mention without tears, foreign sol- 
diers sporting with our lives and 
property, while those, who should 
have been the first to defend us 
against them, were the first to lead 
them on. Finding I had no longer 
the means of resisting them, I re. 
tired. My last prayer to the king 
and gueen-mother was, that, since 
they had resolved to break the 
peace, and to make war on those, 
with whom, but a short time be- 
fore, they were concerting mea- 
sures of peace, they would, when 


the first thirst for carnage and blood 


was satisfied, and before the state 
was brought to the last stage of 
ruin, embrace the earliest occasion 
that offered of making peace. It 
broke ‘my heart to see the young 
king and his brother taken from 
me, when they stood most in need 
of my councils. I take God and 
his angels to witness, that nothing 
has been so dear to me as my king 
and country, The good of religioa 
served as a pretence for my removal : 
its real cause was, that those whos 
cabals removed sie felt, that so 
long as I-remained in ’ 

would not permit the king's edicts 
to be trifled with, his finances @ 
be dilapidated, or the fortunes 


his subjects to be planes pe 
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then proceeds to dispose of his pro- 


Pe L Hopital,’ says Brantdme, 
was the greatest, worthiest, and 
most learned chancellor, that was 
ever known in France. His large 
white beard, pale countenance, aus- 
tere manner, made all who saw 
him think they beheld a true por- 
trait of St. Jerome ; he was called 
St, Jerome by the courtiers. All 
orders of men feared him; particu- 
larly the members of the courts of 
jastice ; and, when he examined 
them on their lives, their discharge 
of their duties, their capacities, or 
their knowledge, and particularly, 
when he examined candidates for 
offices, and found them deficient, 
he made them feel it.’ 

“*He was profoundly versed in 
polite learning, very eloquent, and 
an excellent poet. His severity 
was never ill-natured; he made 
due allowance for the imperfections 
of human nature; was always 
equal and always firm. After his 

, his very enemies acknow- 
ledged that he was the greatest 
magistrate whom France had 
known, and that they did not ex- 
pect to see such another.’ 

“ He died at Vignay, on the 
13th of March 1573. 

“ Both catholics and protestants 
teproached him with being a con- 
cealed protestant. Theodore Beza 
caused an engraving of him to be 
made, and a lantern with a lighted 
sande in it, fastened to his back ; 
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designing to intimate by it, that 
!H6pital had seen the light, bat 
turned his back to it, and left it 
for others to follow. His uoifuorm 
declaration in favour of the tolera« 
tion of the Huguenots, his marry 
ing his daughter to a Huguenot, 
her subsequent conversion to Cale 
vioism, and there not being found 
a single expression of regret, at 
any of these circumstances, in his 
poems, which are full of domestic 
details, favour this supposition. On 
the other hand, when the cardinal 
of Ferara was sent by the pope, 
as his ambassador to France, in 
1562, one object of his mission 
was to procure the removal of the 
chancellor on the ground of his 
supposed Calvinism; but, in one 
of his letters to cardinal Borromeo, 
he mentions, that ‘ it would be 
impossible to fix on I'Hépital the 
imputation of heresy; as he was 
seen regularly at mass, at copfes- 
sion, and at communion. The 
cardinal adds, that when he men-« 
tioned the matter to the queen- 
mother she would not hear of it; 

all these imputations, she said, 
were the work of a few indi- 

viduals interested in his removal.’ 

Most assuredly, his support of the 

Jesuits against the parliament does 

not favour the notion of his being 

a Calvinist; and_it is observable, 

that under Henry the fourth, one 

of his grandsons was archhishop 

of Aix. 
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[From Mr. Berrington's Literary History of the Middle Ages.) 


“ ONTEMPORARY, or near- 

ly contemporary with these 
sages of the heptarchy, was Bede, 
who from his superior learning and 
admirable virtues, received in bis 
lifetime the appellation of Venerable. 
He was born in the county Palatine 
of Durham, within the domain of 
two neighbouring monasteries ; 
under the superiors of which he 
was educated from his earliest 
youth, and where, becoming a 
monk, he lived, taught, and died. 
His first instructor was the abbot 
Bennet Biscop, the interpreter of 
Theodere, when he first came into 
England ; and who had probably 
imbibed a love of letters from his 
lectures and conversation. The pro- 
ficiency of Bede in all the branches 
of learning, and in the Greek and 
Latin: languages, was certainly con- 
siderable, and while we admire his 
acquirements, we are inclined to 
suppose that there were others, 
amongst his brethren, pursved the 
same course ; and that the late pri- 
mate and his African friend had 
been been able to excite a.spirit of 
intellectual cultivation, the benefi- 
eial effects of which were extensive- 
ly diffused. The continued inter- 
course with Rome, among a people 
emerging from barbarism, would 
serve to animate curiosity, and to 
multiply the competitors for intel- 
lectual distinction. Bede thus 
speaks of himself: “ My life was 
spent within the precincts of the 
same inonasiery, devoted to the me- 


ditation of the divine word; and 
where, in the observance of conven. 
tual discipline and the songs of the 
choir, it was evet pleasing to me to 
learn, to teach, or to write.” He 
adds, that his days were passed in 
these occupations till he arrived at 
the age of fifty-nine; and he gives 
a list of the various works which he 
compiled. 

** The fame of the Saxon monk, 
before he had reached his thirtieth 
year, had penetrated to distant 
countries; and Pope Sergius re- 
quested that he might be sent te 
confer with him in some pressing 
exigencies of the church. But 
Bede did not quit his cell. It was 
& subject of astonishment that such 
treasures of science should be found 
‘* in a remote corner of the globe.” 
The superiors of these northern con- 
vents, indeed, seem themselves to 
have Leen men of talents. They 
collected books, improved the style ot 
architecture, and were the first who 
made use of glass in the construc- 
tion of windows. So says the hit 
torian. Engaged in such society, 
and interested by the progress of the 
arts, Bede might naturally prefer the 
calm seclusion of his monastery 
the more brilfiant attractions of @ 
journey to Rome. The number of 
his pupils was besides great; 
he attended to their instruction te 
his dying hour, solving rg 
and proposing questions. for ¢ 
exercise. His last labour was €@* 


ployed upon the gospel of St. 
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shich, for the improvement of those 
who were little versed in Latin, he 
expounded in the Saxon tongue, 
Bede died in 735. 

“« If the fame of such a master at- 
tracted many scholars, we might 
naturally expect a succession of men 
of learning ; and an increased diffu- 
sion of knowledge. But the histo- 
rian whom I have quofed, and 
who flourished in. the beginning of 
the twelfth century, observes: 
‘with Bede was buried almost the 
entire knowledge of events down to 
our own times. No Englishman, 
emulous of his learning, or pleased 
with his elegance, was anxious to 
follow his steps. Some, not alto- 
gether void of letters, passed their 
days without leaving any record of 
their talents; others, not masters of 
the first elements, indulged in a 
torpid sloth. Thus the indolent 
were succeeded by a race.still more 
indolent than they; and for a long 
period, the love of letters was no 
where to be found. Of this what 
stronger evidence can be demanded, 
than the lines of the contemptible 
epitaph inscribed on the tomb of 
Bede ? 


>. >» > 
] resbyter hic Beda, ete. 


ok In the monastery, which was, 
while he lived, justly deemed the 
school of general science, could no 
one be found qualified to celebrate 
the praises of his master, in Jan- 
guage more worthy of the sub- 
ject?” 
“Since that time more justice 
has been done to the memory of 
¢,and more elegant Latinity bas 
nN employed in his encomium, 
gst his panegyrists, the movk 
of Malmesbury, whilst dwelling 
with admiration on the number and 
racter of his works, hesitates not 
l wy that « heaven bad encircled 
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his mind with copious streams of 
inspiration.’ The works themselves 
contain the least ambiguous testi- 
mony of their value. They are, cer- 
tainly, numerous, and on various 
subjects; evincing extensive read- 
ing; an unbounded range of curi- 
osity; unwearied industry; and 
great facility of composition. But 
judicious selection, nice discrimina 
tion, or critical exactness, are not to 
be expected; when, whatever might 
be the subject, sacred or profane, 
the highest proof of talents and of 
erudition was supposed to be fur- 
nished by a promiscuous accumula- 
tion of opinions and authorities, 
Hence the commentaries of Bede on 
the Scriptures are formed of extracts 
from the fathers ; and his philosophy 
flowed from a borrowed source, 
The Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land in five books, from the coming 
of Julins Cesar to the year 731, is 
his only work which is now read. 
He candidly cites the authorities, 
on which his narrative rests, and as 
these were sometimes oral, they 
might be fallacious; but no better 
could be found. The credulity of 
Bede is seen in the admission of 
idle tales into a history, which in 
other respects merits the highest 

raise. For iny part I should la- 
ment, had the historian of those 
times been guided. in the selection 
of his materials, by a more discrimi- 
nating scepticism; for we should 
have wanted a just transcript of the 
age in which he lived; aod might 
even tiave doubted the authenticity 
of the composition. As it is, we 
see what was at that period the 
superstitious character of ovr an- 
cestors; and in the historian we 
behold a man, endowed with great 
talents, and possessed of extraor- 
dinary erudition, but in those habits 
of bis mind—in which virtue se 
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not concerned—not less weak nor 
crednious than his contemporaries. 
Such is sometimes the lot of indi- 
viduals of great learning and talents, 
till knowledge, more generally dif- 
fused, has dissipated prejudices, 
broken the iron muce of superstition, 
and rendered the horizon of science 
more spacious and serene. The 
style of Bede is sufficiently perspi- 
cuous and flowing, but not always 
pure, and seldom elegant. 

** As works of really classical taste 
are barely mentioned by Bede, it is 
probable that he had read few, and 
that, in his public lectures, he pro- 
posed them not as models for imita- 
tion. What was the degree of his 
proficiency in the Greek Janguage, 
does not distinctly appear; though, 
as observed, he speaks highly of the 
acquirements of many of his con- 
temporaries, who had been the 
scholars of Theodore and Adrian, 
Jt may then be asked, what authors 
were generally read in the English 
and other schools? The reply is not 
easy; but the subject has been care- 
fully investigated. 

“The recent and high authoritv of 
St Gregory appears to have thrown 
discredit on the elegant procuctions 
of heathen writers, and to have 
substituted others, which were Jess 
dangerous to orthodox piety. Among 
these his own Moral wri:ings seem 
to have held a conspicuous place, 
though, as he owns, they were com- 
piled ‘ without regeri to the rules 
of grammer,’ and with some affec- 
tation of babarism. Of his Dia- 
logues, I may add, that, as they 
were written purpos: ly to excite the 
attention of an unlettered age, they 
woul! provoke imitttion; aud, pro- 
bably, in addition to the general 
taste, they were no small inéuce- 
ment to Bede, to «encumber his his- 
tory with so many tales. 
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“In Moral philosophy the works 
of St. Gregory became a sort of clas. 
sica} text, to which Passages were 
added from other fathers, particg. 
Jarly from. the works of St. Augus- 
tin. The erndition of this great 
man naiurally commanded respect; 
and his acuteness in disputation 
caused him to be regarded as q 
co:nplete master in the dialectic art, 
It has, however, since been proved, 
that the work, which was iu most 
request, was not the genuine pro. 
duction of the bishop of Hippo; 
and had it been otherwise, though 
the principles of accurate reasoning 
might have been learned from it, 
the general ruggedness of his style 
and the involution of his sentences, 
with other blemishes of African 
origin, must have evinced, how unfit 
he was to reform a vitiated taste; of 
rather to exhibit to the barbarous 
tribes of Europe, a periect model of 
correct and elegant composition, 

“ In Philology, Mercianns Capella 
was the guide, a native also of Africa, 
who, in the fifth century, wrote a 
Treatise, in nine books, on the 
liberal arts. In the succeeding cen- 
turies, this work was read with 
genera! applause ; when the asperity 
of its style could best 2ccord with 
the rude taste of Gothic ears, It 
became a school-beok, ia which the 
grammerian, as Gregory ot Tours 
observes, learned the rules oi con- 
struction; the logician to arrange 
his arguments; the orator 0 pets 
suade; the geometrician to trace his 
lines; the astrologer to watch the 
courses of the siars; the arithmeti- 
cian to fix his wambers, and the 
lover of harmony to adopt his + rds 
to the medulation of nius:cal sounds. 
And it was afterwards observed of 
this favourite work, that be, who 
possessed its contents, might be 
deemed a master of the whole = 
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ef the sciences. Capella was un- 
doubtedly a man of learning, and 
his compilation recorded many 
opinions which were derived from 
early times ; but a deep shade of 
dbsenrity was thrown over the 
whole, and rendgred 1t, without a 
commentator, peculiarly unfit to en- 
lighten the students of a barbarous 


“ The works of Cassiodorus and 
Roetius, particularly of the latter, 
were much studied. They were 
both, considering the age in which 

lived, writers of elegance, and 
abounding in valuable information. 
Ignorant as men had, at this period, 
become of the Greek language, they 
drew from Boetius some knowledge 
ofits treasures ; and his own maxims 
became, as they well deserved, the 
canons of their philosophy. Our 
Alfred, it is known, translated into 
the Saxon tongue the celebrated 
Consolation of Philosophy. Boetius 
had Jikewise written on music, 
which, as it was reckoned one of 
the liberal arts, and was particularly 
caltivated since the days of St. Gre- 
gory, increased ‘the number of his 
readers. The work of Cassiodorus 
which chiefly attracted notice, was 
bis Treatise on the Seven Arts, coin- 
ciding in matter, but surpassing in 
style and arrangement the Encyclo- 
pedia of Marcianus Capella. 
“Some scholars of better taste are 
tid not to have disdained the hea- 
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then Macrobius, and other secondary 
writers; and it is possible, that the 
best models may have sometimes 
passed through their hands: buat 
that they derived no real advantage 
from them, is clearly proved from 
the character of their various works, 
which are still preserved. 

** The subjects which are taught in 
the schools were, soon after this, 
comprised under the general heads 
of Trivium aud Quadrwium, words 
which are sufficiently indicative of 
their barbarous origin. Trivium 
included what was deemed the in- 
troductory and less noble arts, 
Grammar, Dialectics, and Rhetoric : 
Quadrivium closed the circle by 
Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Astronomy. The following lines 
served to fix them in the inemory : 


Gramm. loquitur, Dit. vera docet, Rbet, 
verba colorat: 

Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, 
Ast, colit astra. 


“ Why the place of honour was 
rather given to the latter than to the 
numbers of the Trivium, dors not 
distinctly appear; but whatever may 
have been its temporary ascendant, 
Logic, or rather the scholastic art of 
disputation, was afterwards pursued, 
with so much ardour, that it ab- 
sorbed all its sister arts, and triumph- 
ed over the circle of the Quadri- 
vinm. 
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[From the same.] 


“ amg I speak of Abeillard, 


whose name is essentially 


Mnnected with letters, I must ob- 
"ve, that the new method of philo- 


sophizing in religion, to which I al- 
lude, had grown out of the more 
sober rules, which were established 
by the great masters of the Bea 
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school, in'their theological lectures: 
It was the dialectic art, rendered 
complicated and mysterious by me- 
taphysical terms and subticties, 
applied, as a test of truth, to every 
subject, and particularly-to those of 
religion, But it is evident, that re- 
ligion could not be benefited by 
such an auxiliary; and what service 
was it likely to render to philosophy? 
The object of these doctors was rot 
so much to elucidate truth, or to 
promote its interests, as to perplex 
by abstiuse and elaborate distinc- 
tions; and, on evefy question, to 
evince an imperturbable obstinacy. 
No attention was paid to the reali- 
ties of nature, nor to the cperations 
of the haman-mind; but the wild- 
est fictions, and the most palpabie 
sophisms wete¢ embodied in a no- 
menclature cf distinctions, which 
seemed calculated for the defence of 
error rather than the support of 
truth. It had, however, a powerful 
tendency to exercise the faculties of 
the mind, the extraordinary display. 
of which ofien attracted admiration, 
particularly of nuu bers who flocked 
to tfe schools, and crowned the 
triumphs of the masters with their 
applause. The feats of the Grecian 
‘ sophists, which had been exhibited 
in Rome and in Athens, were re- 
peated, in the twelfth century, on 
the benches of our christian schools, 
and with the nearly similar effect, 
of engendering difficulties, of mul- 
tiplying errors, and of obscuring 
truth. 

** To the solution of theological 
questions the philosophy of Aristotle 
had, before this time, been applied, 
imperfect transjations of certain por- 
tions of which were in the hands of 
the western teachers. It now came 
into nmch more general vogue; and 
acquired higher estimation. Some 
ten of curious inquiry resoried to 


¢ 


the Arabian schools, parti 
those of Spain, in which—hay. 
ing learned the language, or, af 
least, uvderstood, in what este 
the writings of the Athenian 
were held hy them—they br 
back other transjations, which w 

it is said, less faithful than those 
already in their possession. Eveg 
their intricacy conferred a value 
which the difficulty of their procure. 
ment would serve toenhance From 
this time, the Pc ripatetic philosophy 
gradually obtained the ascende 
io the schools, which it maintained 
through a succession of many years, 
Its progress, indeed, was occasions 
aly checked by men of sober diss 
cernment, who beheld the fatal use 
to which its perverted precepts were 
applied. The history of its various 
fortunes, in the schools of Paris 
alone may afford: some instructive 
entertainment. 

“* These schools had now acquired 
considerable celebrity. Here the 
great dialectician and teacher, Wil- 
liam de Champeaux, afterwards 
Bishop of Chalons, when he had 
founded the abbey of St. Victor, is 
believed to have delivered the first 
lectures in scholastic theology, 
Abeillard was his pupil. ‘this ex- 
traordinary man, extraordinary both 
from his talents and his misfortunes, 
is thought by some to have been 
first a hearer of Roscellio, the 
founder of the sect of the Nominal- 
ists, by whom he was initiated, as 
wholly congevial with the character 
of bis mind, in the subtle art of 
disputation. ‘This art was generally 
esteemed so fascinating, that they, 
who excelled in it most, were most 
adinited, and deemed most worthy 
of ecclesiastical preferment. A 
lard entered the career of honoor. 
‘ Because,’ says he of himself, ‘1b 


preferred the armour of diselt 
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to all other modes of phi- 
; for it I quitted the military 
life, choosing rather the conflicts of 
, than the trophies of 
battle. With this view, emu- 
ing the Peripatetic fame, and dis- 
- as I a I passed through 
various provinces, wherever I un- 
derstood that the study was zealous- 
pursued. At length I reached 
which was then the great 
theatre of the art, where William 
de Champeaux-tavght; whom I 
chose. for my preceptor.” But soon, 
impelled by a forward petutance and 
a skill in disputation above his years, 
to enter the lists with that precep- 
tor, he incurred his displeasure; 
when be formed the design of open- 
ing a school himself, avd of giving 
public lectures, This he did with 
wonderful applause; first at the 
royal castle of Melun, and then at 
Corbeil, which was stil] nearer to 
Paris, where he had a more favour- 
thle theatre for the display of his 
talents, and more opportunity of 
mortifying his opponents. ‘The 
Undisguised jealousy, indeed, of 
Champeaux contributed much 
to the cause of Abeillard, aud 
brought to his lectures a more nu- 
merous and more applauding au- 
dience, But his health was unequal 
to the incessant exertion which his 
ailation required; and he with- 
to his native air of Brittany. 
“ When the sophist had recovered 
health, he returned,’ after an 
aueence of two years; when, find- 
tog bis old master in the monkish 
t, but still delivering his lec- 
lures, and that on a more ex- 
tended plan, he chose, from what 
Motive must be left to conjec- 
Ne Ay ate to become his hear- 
* 4sgain,’ says he, ‘I at- 
tended his school, to hear his lec- 
the art of rhetoric; but 
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where, in our several contests, I so 
pressed him on his favourite doc- 
trine of universals, that he gave up 
the point, renounced his former 
opinion, and hence lost all the fame 
which he. had acquired.’ 

“ The sopbists of the day were 
wholly occupied ahout the intricate 
questions relating to genus and 
species, otherwise denominated uni-+ 
versals. The dispute, indeed, was 
of high antiquity, wiiga, he rise in 
the schools of Plato, Zeno, and 
Aristotle; and it was now revived 
with uncommon ardour. On one 
side were the Realists; on the other 
the Nominalists: the first affirming, 
that the primordial or essential forms 
of things had areal existence, inde- 
pendently of intellectual conception ; 
the latter, that they were nothin 
more than general notions, fotmped 
by mental abstraction, and expressed 
by words, Champeaux was a 
Realist; Abeillard a Nominalist, 
The questions branched out intoa 
variety of nice and impalpable dis- 
tinctions; and the Universal, such 
as humun nature in the abstract, was 
represented in their language, as 
metaphysical, physical, and logical, 
that is, ante rem, in rem, post rem. 

“The school of Champeaux was 
almost deserted after. his discomfi- 
ture, and the reputation of his rival 
had a proportional rise. We then 
read of the success. of Abeillard, 
though still opposed; of his return 
to Melun; and of bis finally open- 
ing a schoo] on the mount of St, 
Genevieve, where, within the pre- 
cincts of the enemy's camp, and surs 
rounded by his pupils, he waged in- 
cessant war, and was daily engaged, 
as he pompously describes it, in the 
most furious contests, for Cham- 
peaux had rallied bis forces, and re~ 
turned to the attack. At this criti- 
cal period Abeillard, on some con- 
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cerns of his parents, was called into 
Brittany, after which—hearing that 
his rival was promoted to the See of 
Chalons for his theological science, 
which, as he doubted nat, the dia- 
lectic art bad regularly advanced— 
he resolved to pursue the same path, 
trusting that it would prove also to 
him the path of ecclesiastical 
honours. 

‘© We now find him at Laon, at- 
tending the theological lectures of 
the professor Anselm, a man of 
high fame in sacred science, under 
whom Champeaux had - studied. 
The fastidious Abeillard, however, 
thus describes him: ‘ I went,’ says he, 
“to this old man, who had acquired 
a name from long practice, not by 
talents nor the force of memory. If, 
uncertain in any question, you asked 
his opinion, you returned still more 
perplexed. Possessing an easy flow 
of words, but words void of sense 
and argument, he was admirable 
only to the spectator; when ques- 
tioned, he was nothing. He seemed 
to light wpa fire; bat from it issued 
only smoke. He was a tree, 
richly decorated with foliage, when 
viewed at a distance; but when ap- 
proached and nearly examined, he 
was found to bear no fruit. By 
whatever spirit this judgment was 
dictated, it was plain, that he who 
formed it would derive little advan- 
tage from such a teacher. Abeillard 
ceased from atiending the lecture, 
and, with his usual self confidence, 
undertook himself to interpret the 
prophecy of Ezechicl. If the at- 
tempt gained the applause of his 
hearers —who admired it is said, that 
his erudition, and the readiness with 
which he strung together (which 
was the common mode of comment- 
ing } the opinions of the ancient 
fathers excited the jealous indigna- 
tion of Anselm, by whose machina- 


tore tot ad sara 
Paris. a 
“« This theatre of his renown bes 
came the scene of his troubles, At 
Paris he pursued his theological 
course; completed his comment on 
Ezechiel: and Jaunched into the 
ocean of mystery, applying to every 
question his favourite philosophy, 
and the art of sophistic argumentac 
tion. * My fame in sacred science,’ 
he observes, ‘ was soon not less 
widely spread, than had been my 
philosophical renown.’ And it was 
at this time, as we are told, when 
the radiance of worldly glory did 
not permit him to see, that be 
might become the sport of fortune 
—that Rome, o ipistress of 
the arts, sent he 
wisdom from his’ 
tance of place, no he 
tains, no depth of valli 
however beset with difficulties and 
dangers, kept back the crowd of 
pupils hastening to his schoo); and 
that England, regardless of the sea 
and its perils, urged forward her 
youth to enjoy the feast of bis in- 
struction. ‘This feast proved also to 
himself a copious source, as well of 
pecuniary advantage, as of literary 
renown, The philosophy of Abeil- 
lard, however, had not taught him 
the knowledge of himself; much 
less had it impressed bim with the 
principle of temperance and self. 
controul, He fell in love with the 
accomplished Heloisa. For her be 
neglected, what had hitherto been 
his principal delight, the lectures of 
the school; and for ber, of rather 
to cover his own fame, he was mm 
duced to take a step W hich, after a 
tissue of adventures, terminated 19 
the catastrophe, with which every 
reader is acquainte d. Z 
« He retrced, in an agony of gre 
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gnd shame, to the convent of St. 
Dennis; and when Heloisa, at the 
same time, had taken the veil at 
Argenteuil, he wa, earnestly soli- 
cited to resi ails lectures, He 
obtai ed permission trom (oe abbot; 
and had soon. the satisfaction to be- 
hold his schoo! more th onged than 
ever, .f As Was more becoming 
my new pr fession,’ he says, ‘ I 
now turned ny mind to sacred 
gudy, stil not utterly neglecting 
the secular arts, in which T was most 
versed, and in which many sought 
instruction from me. Like the 
great Oriven, 4s history relates, [ 
baited my hook with philosophy, 
that, ahen | saw my hearers were 
allured by its sweetness, I might 
draw them on to the study of a 
teer wisdom. In both walks 
heaven shewed an equal favour to 
me: my lectures were nuimerously 
attended, whiie those of others daily 
filed.’ This again excited jealousy ; 
and as he had written a book, in 
which he attempied, by dialectic 
reasonings, to explain the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, be was cited 
defore a Synod held at Soissons ; 
treated with much harshness; and 
compelled to throw his volume iato 
the flames. 

“We inay accompany him, as he 
returned with an afflicted mind to 
St, Dennis, where his stay was short. 
He was hated by the monks, as too 
evere a censor of their irregular 
lives, and he was otherwise obnox- 
ous. He withdrew therefore, into 
the territories of the Count of 
Champagiic ; and atter some delay 
and the adjustment of various diff- 
culties, aided by powerful friends, 
© Procured leave to quit a society, 
Mulua'ly odious, and to choose his 
Own abode, ‘The spot which he 
wlected was a delightful solitude 
“at Nogent, in the diocese of 
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Troyes, well adapted to sooth his 
perturbed spirits. Here he raised 
an oratory and a cell of reeds and 
wud, We may believe, that his 
Wish now was to liye unknown ; 
but it could not be. The love of 
science, or of wrangling, which 
had. bitharto attracted so many 
round bim, «ti!l prevailed. His ree 
tirement was brukca in upon, and a 
more spacious ple e¢ of worship was 
erecicd at the eapeuse of bis friends, 
which, from the comfort he began 
to enjoy, he dediested to the divine 
Spirit, and named the Maraclete. 

“ The scenes of bis former great- 
ness was renewed. From the castles 
and the towns of the ne,ghbourhood 
numbers assembled to hear him; 
they supplied him and themselves 
with the homely fare, which the 
country afforded; they built huts 
round his dwelling— for they would 
not lose the precious hours of in- 
struction—and made their beds of 
straw or stubble. Before the end 
of the first year, six hundred youths 
attended his lectures, and a new 
Athens seemed to have risen in the 
wilderness, But even here gnvy 
found means of access to trouble his 
repose, The name of Paraclete 
gave offence; and bis former ene- 
nies, who were themselves incapa- 
ble of hurting him, had the address 
to rouse the zeal of some eminent 
men against him, among the fore- 
most of whom stood the celebrated 
St. Bernard. ‘To his mind, as I re- 
marked, every deviation from the 
simple language of revealed truth 
was suspicious; and he particularly 
abhorred the method of attempting 
to elucidate it by the subtleties of 
the dialectic art. On this head, 
Abcillard, in his lectures and in his 
writings, was justly obnoxious. He 
was, therefore, represented as un- 
sound in the faith; and the word 
alone 
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alone carried conviction with it. 
Ab illard saw the storm which was 
gathering arocnd him; whispers, 
and then loud reports, assailed even 
his moral eharacter; his friends 
grew cool, and by degrees deserted 
him, while those, who were more 
constaht, judged it prudent to dis- 
semble; and soon the Paraclete 
itself, instead of comfort, brought 
only anguish to his mind. ‘ God is 
my witness,’ he says at the melan- 
choly moment, ‘ when I beard, 
that any ecc'esiastical meeting was 
holden, I doubted not, but that it 
was fo condémnane; and I expect- 
ed the bolt to fall. Often, in 
despair, I thought of retiving to 
some country of unbelievers, in 
order there to seek the repose, 
winch wos denied me by my fellow 
christians.” In this distress, he 
was easily prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the government of an abbey in 
Lower Brittany: though — the 
couctry was savage; its language 
not intelligible to him; the inhabi- 
tants uncivilized; and the monks 
addicted to vice. He quitted the 
Poraclete, when in his forty-seventh 
year; and about the year 1128, re- 
paired to the abbey of St. Gildas, 
which he soon found to be a station 
of more vexatious solicitudes than 
what hitherto he had experienced. 
At the same time, the nuns of Ar- 
genteuil being expelled from their 
convent, he had it in bis power to 
make over to them, and with them 
to Helwisa, the lands and buildings 
of the Paraclete. 

“© | have followed the memoirs of 
his sufferings, written by himself, 
which contain littl more than an 
account of the visits which, from 
motives of pure kindness, he made 
to the Paraclete; but which again 
set in motion the tongues of the 
malevolent. In arder to silence 


their censures, he. stirred no more 
from his convent, how painful go. 
ever the station was; and this 
absence, joined to the above me- 
moirs, which had fallen into the 
hands of Heloisa, roused all the 
feelings of a heart too sensitive, and 
occasioned the correspondence 
which is come down to us. 

‘« My motive for thus particularisin 
many events in the life of Abeillard, 
was to shew the pature of the phi- 
losophy which was now so preva. 
lent: but more especially to prove, 
from the eagerness with which his 
lectures were every-where atteaded, 
that the minds of many had caught 
a zeal for learning, which seems 
almost incredible. I must think, 
though the statement does not 
come from the partial pen of Abeil- 
lard alone, that there is much exag- 
geration in the account. But if a 
part only be true: what shall we 
say of the multitudes of scholars 
who rushed to the Paraclete, where 
the known circumstances of the 
situation seemed to damp the most 
ardent curiosity? And what were 
the Jectures which were such a 
powerful centre of attraction ? They 
were not the sublime rhapsovies, 
conveyed in the enchanting melody 
of the Gréek tongue, with which 
Plato captivated the attention of bis 
hearers; nor were they highiy- 
finished rations, nor patriotic 
harangues, which, while they i 
terested the passions charmed the 
ear: but they consisted of debateable 
questions, on points of theology of 
of philosophy, as it was Called, oa 
which the professor preluded, and 
in which the pupils sometimes bore 


. a part, as we saw in the contests be- 


tween Abeillard and de Champeaux. 
The whole address of sophistry, 
distinctions, divisions,and inferences, 


animated the discussion, and ene 
tangled 











tangled the progress towards tiuth, 
[ know not therefore, what could be 
the charm which wrought the won- 
derful effect, unless we may ascribe it 
to something singularly fascinating 
jn the manner of the speaker. . The 
atyle of Abeillard, as we may judge 
from his writings, was void of all 
elegance and perspicuity ; and the 
subjects which he discussed, were 
arid and uninviting, But one general 
inference may be drawn, that, not- 
withstanding the inauspicious cha- 
racter of the times, there was, in all 
countries, an increasing thirst for in- 
tellectual improvement; and that, 
had Abeillard himself possessed a 
taste, formed on the classical models 
of antiquity, bis influence was so 
commanding that he might have in- 
fused the sa:ne taste into the minds 
of his hearers ; and have accelerated, 
by some centuries, the revival of 
letters, 

It appears, that Abeillard, quitting 
the turbulent monks of St. Gildas, 


resumed his lectures on the Mount - 


of St. Genevieve, at Paris, about the 
year 1137, when our countryman 
John of Salisbury was among his 
bearers. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘¢ that 
great man taught. At his feet, I 
imbibed the first rudiments of 
tence, and, as far as my tender 
mind would then permit, eagerly 
caught whatever fell from his lips, 
But he hastily left us.’ This hasty 
departure was caused by the troubles 
by which he was again menaced. 
He had written other works which, 
thongh admired by many, and as it 
said, even read with applause in 
Roman court, gave offence to 
more timorous, and particularly 

to St. Bernard, when certain propo- 
Hitions, extracted from them, were 
lly submitted to his considera- 

tion. Abeillard appeared before a 
convened at. Sens, where, 
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from what motives cannot be con- 
jectured, declining all defence, and 
appealing to Rome, he witnessed the 
condemnation of his errors, and was 
himself permitted to depart. He 
published an Apology: ‘ Some 
things, perhaps,’ he says, ‘1 may 
have written, by mistake, which 
should not have been said; but I 
call God to witness and to judge my 
soul, that, in what is imputed to 
me, I am not chargeable with malice 
nor with pride.” Calling at Clogni 
on his way to Rome, he was de- 
tained by Peter the Venerable, abbot 
of the convent, by whose benevolent 
interposition he was reconciled to 
St. Bernard; and, after two years 
spent in learned repose, and in de- 
votional observances, he closed a 
life of trouble in 1142, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 

“«* It is unnecessary, after what has 
been said, to speak of his works, 
which are chiefly theological. 
Heloisa was a more elegant writer, 
and the powers of her mind 
were certainly great: but [am not 
disposed to think, that she possessed 
so much erudition, or was so well 
acquainted with the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and with the 
sublimer sciences, as her too partial 
encomiasts and Abeillard have as- 
serted. In the women, or in the 
men of that period, a scanty portion 
of learning was more than sufficient, 
to create a phenomenon. 

“The following epitaph, which 
is inscribed on the tomb of Abeil- 
lard, may be taken as a sample of 
the poetry of the age. 


Gallorum Socrates, Plato maximus Hispe- 
riarum, Ay ; 

Noster Aristoteles, logicis, quicunque fuee 
runt, 

Aut par aut melior, studiorum cognitus 
orbi 
Princeps, ingenio varius, subtilis et acer, 

Omsi 
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Omnia vi superans rationis et arte lo- 
quendi, 

Abcillardus erat; sed tunc magis omnia 
vincit, 

Cum Clunicensem monachum moresque 
professus, 

Ad Christi veram transivit philosophiam, 

In qua longeva bene complens ultima 
vite, 

Philosophis quandoque bonis se connume- 
randum, 

Spem dedit, undenas Maio renovante ca- 
lendas. 


“ Tt was written by Peter Maurice, 
whose virtues caused him to be styled 
the Venerable, and, who, with the 
kindness congenial with his nature, 
after the death of the ill-fated man, 
transmitted bis body to the Para- 
clete; attended the obsequies; and 
delivered an oration in his praise. 
I willadd of him, that to uncommon 
gentleness of heart he joined an ex- 
cellent understanding, and a degree 
of literary accomplishments, not sur- 
pore by any scholar of the age. 

is letters, which form the princi- 

1 part of his works, as far as I 
fae read them, seem written with 
purity and ease; enlivened by 
sprightliness; and invigorated by 
reflection, Impelled by a laudable 


desire to acquire some knowledge of 
the Arabian literature and religi 

he travelled into Sphin, where be 
spent some time among that exira. 
ordinary people, acquired their lan. 
guage, and. translated the Koray 
into Latin, the errors of which he 
afterwards undertook to refute. On 
his arrival in Spain, we are told that 
he found men of learning from Eng. 
Jand and other couniries, seduloasly 


' applying themselves to the study of 


astrology, in which the Arabians were 
so renowned, It speaks not much 
in favour of our christian taste, that, 
when the Arabian schools, ia the 
various branches of science, had so 
much to offer, we should have se- 
lected that, which bas been known 
invariably to accompany a drivelling 
superstition, and an utter ignorance 
of the laws of nature. But by as- 
trology, perhaps, should be under 
stood, as at least, connected with it, 
astronomy, or that study of the 
heavens; which the disciples of Ma- 
homet had brought with them from 
the East ; and which they continued 
to cultivate under another sky.” 
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[From the same. ] 


¢ UT there is one man who 

must not be thus transiently 
noticed; I mean Roger Bacon, born 
* early in the century.—After finish- 
ing the elementary studies of gram- 
mar at Oxford, he devoted his whole 
atteation to philosophy, the recesses 
of which he investigated with a sa- 
gacity which was hitherto unex- 
ampled. Having his mind thos 
richly stoted, he repaired to Paris 
in, the company of many otber 


youths. Paris, observes the histoe 
rian, was now much frequented by 
the English, and particularly by the 
Oxonians. Here Bacon found @ 
copious variety of intellectual nutri 
ment. He sedulously applied hime 
sclf to languages, to history, to Juris 
prudence, to the mathematics, an 
to medicine; and closing the wide 
circle by theology, he was appoints 
ed to a public chair, and recet 


academical honours. His : 


i eel eee ie) i i a ie i ee ee 


was now to be benefited by 
ales. He returned to Ox- 
ford, and by the persuasion, it Is 
gid of Grosteste, (if not earlier) the 
friend and patron of the order. 
entered among the Franciscans. He 
ted his former studies in the 
retirement of a cell; took a more 
gecurate survey of nature and her 
laws; methodised the sciences, and 
icularly the philosophy which he 
deeply imbibed; and by the 
help of languages, especially that of 
Greece, accumulating observations 
which the common herd of scholars 
found it impossible to obtain, open- 
ed a way to new inquiries. A 
mind like his could observe, could 
investigate, and could invent; but 
it was not possible to advance with- 
out instruments. He is said himself 
to have constructed instruments; to 
have engaged the ingenuity of 
others; and to have expended a 
large sum in the purchase of books, 
and the prosecution of experiments. 
From the titles of his works, it ap- 
pears, that perspective, astronomy, 
optics, geometry, the mechanic arts, 
chemistry, and alchymy, were 
amongst his favourite pursuits. He 
delivered lectures upon these and 
other subjects. 
“Leland, in his. usual style, 
wishes for a hundred tongues and a 
mouths, that he might be 
able to celebrate the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Bacon as they deserved. 
‘s Contemporaries were less adula- 
tory. Many wondered; but in 
their stupid admiration they ascribed 
Ss inventions to the black art. In 
his knowledge of the Hebrew and 
the Greek languages, they saw 
nothing but a medium of holding a 
Meret intercourse with the devil ; 
the same suspicion was con- 
med by the lines of circles and 
sles, Nor were these the sur- 
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mises only of the vulgar: men even 
of some education, entertained the 
same; the brethren of his order re- 
fused to admit his works into their 
libraries, and are said to have pro- 
cured his incarceration. 

“ In the progress of man towards 
improvement, there are certain 
stages, which, if too rapidly passed, 
appear to retard, rather than to ac 
celerate his advancement. The dis- 
coveries of Roger Bacon were pro- 
ductive of little benefit to the thir- 
teenth century. His contemporas 
ries could not appreciate their value; 
and ascribing them to necromancy, 
or supernetural agency, they added 
newstrength to former prejudices,and 
increased the obstinacy of ignorance. 
On his side, the philosopher despis- 
ed the boasted learning of, the 
schools, not considering that this 
very learning, by giving exercise to 
general talents, was perhaps best 
adapted to prepare the mind for 
that degree of light, which was tar- 
dily but gradually dawning around 
it. Speaking of his own times, he 
says: ‘ Never was there such a 
show of wisdom, such exercises in 
all branches, and in all kingdoms, as 
within these forty years. Teachers are 
every-where dispersed, in cities, in 
castles, and in villages, taken parti- 
cularly from the new monastic orders. 
Yet never was there more ignorance, 
more error. The common herd of 
students, poring over their wretched 
versions (of the works of Aristotle), 
lose their time, their application,’ 
and their money, Yet, if the sense- 
Jess multitude applaud, they are 
satisfied,” He elsewhere says of 
those versions, that, if he had 
them in his power, they should be 
committed to the flames, as serving 
only to perpetuate error and multiply 
ignorance. 


‘© The opinion of his own talents 
aad 
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and acqairements was widely differ- 
ent. Ia his Opus Majus, addressed 
to Clement IV, speaking of himself, 
he says, that, from the time he had 
learned his alphabet, he had spent 
forty years in the study of the 
sciénces and languages; bur that 
now, in the half of one year at most, 
he would undertake to communi- 
cate all his knowledge to any dili- 
gent man, possessed of a sufficient 
capacity of retention, under certain 
easy conditions which he mentions. 
He doubts not but that within three 
days, he can put it into the power 
of such a man to leatn the Hebrew 
tongue, in such a manner as accu- 
sately to understand what may be 


_ scriptures. 


necessary for the elucidation éf the 
He will infuse the 
Greek language in the same 
of time, so that whatever has been 
written, Concerning theol 
hilosophy, shal! be cleady Cobiglh 
ded; and as to geometry, it shall 
be fully developed in one week, and 
arithmetic in a second, What 
opinion must we form of the extent 
of the knowledge which could be 
communicated with this singular 
rapidity; or ought we to lament, 
that friar Bacon bas not left behind 
him an art of teaching so inestimably 
valuable? He died about the year 
1284, and was buried in the Fran. 
ciscan convent at Oxford.” 
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ad ANTE degli Alighieri was 

now advancing to the ze- 
nith of bis literary glory. He was 
born at Florence in the year 1265 ; 
where he studied, as well as in other 
eities of Italy, collecting from all 
quarters, and even, it is said, from 
the universities of Paris and Oxford, 
whatever was deemed most excel- 
lent in phildsophy, theology, and 
the liberal arts. On his return to 
his own city, he was employed in 
many honourable offices. The cul- 
tivation of the Italian tongue, which 
was yet rude and inharmonious— 
but which the muses were now 
about to adopt as their own—had 
deeply engaged his attention. Thus 
was Dante occupied; when in 
1302, in one of those civil commo- 
tions, to which the free cities of Italy 
were, at this time, daily exposed, the 
party, which he had espoused, was 
vanquished by its antagonists, and 


he was himself forced into exile. Te 
Florence he never returned; bat the 
cities of Italy continued to afford him 
an asylum; the regrets of banish- 
ment which he felt with the keenest 
severity, did not suspend his literary 
ardour. He died at Ravenna in 1321. 

‘* The works of Dante, on various 
subjects, in prose and verse, some 
of which were composed in Italian, 
and others in Latin, may be consi- 
dered as almost absorbed in the re- 
nown of that to which his admiring 
countrymen have affixed the lofty 
title of the Divina Commedia. They, 
indeed, can be the only judges of its 
merit. At what period of the poets 
life, or where it was written, oO 
begun to be written, is uncertain; 
and the cities of Italy contend as 
eagerly for the honour of 
canto, as those of Greece once 
for that of Homer's nativity. 


poem, as every scholar knows, = 
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tains the description of a vision, in 
which, with Virgil, sometimes, for 
his guide, the poet & conducted 
through hell, and purgatory, and 

ise, and indulged with the 
sight and conversation of various 

ns It is evident that the sixth 
book of thé AEneas suggested the 

ai outline, and however inferior 
the modern poet of Italy may be 
thought to his great prototype, it is 
with peculiar pleasure we peruse 
the following lines, which at once 
shew, that the bard of Mantua, after 
the long lapse of ages of tasteless 
ignorance, had found a reader, who 
could admire and rival his beauties. 
Art thou Virgil? he asks, on his 
first presenting himself to his view : 


Ob degli altri poeti onore, e lume, 
Vagliami "| lungo studio, e’l grande 
amore, 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 
Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e’il mio autore : 
Tu sé solo colui, da cu’ io tosi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ha fatto onore. 
“The Italians allow, that this 
work of Dante is not a regular com- 
position; that it abounds with wild 
and extravagant passages; that his 
Mages are often unnatural; that he 
makes Virgil utter the most absurd 
remarks; that some whole cantos 
canot be read with patience; that 
his Verses are frequently unsufferably 
, and his rhymes void of en- 
y; and, in one word, tliat his 
defects, which no man of common 
Jodgment will pretend to justify, 
a#€ not few nor trifling. But, what- 
erer may be the sum of his imper- 
ious or the number of his faults, 
*y are amply compensated, by the 
uehest beauties :—by an imagina- 
ton of the richest kind; a style, 
me, pathetic, animated; by de- 
liteations the most powerfully im- 
pressive; a tone of invective wither- 
@B, itresistible, and indienant; and 
1814. il Bia 
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by passages of the most exquisite 
tenderness. ‘The story of Count 
Ugolino and his children, than 
which the genius of man never pro- 
duced a more pathetic _ picture, 
would alone prove, that the Mases 
were returned to the soil of Latium. 
When it is, besides, considered, that 
the Italian poetry had hitherto been 
—merely an assemblage of rhymed 
phrases, on love, or some moral 
topic, without being animated by a 
single spark of genius-—our admira- 
tion of Dante must be proportion- 
ally increased. Inspired as it were, 
by him whose volume, he says, he 
had sought, and whom he calls his 
master, he rose to the heights of 
real poesy, spoke of things not 
within the reach of common minds; 
poured life into inanimate nature ; 
and ali this in a strain of language 
to which as yet no ear had listened. 

‘‘ Among the various attractions 
which I have enumerated, and to 
which may be aded the rich -colour- 
ing with which the poet had the 
skill to invest all the arts and litera- 
ture of the age, as they make their 
appearance in his work, I ought to 
state that the many living, or at that 
time well-known characters, whom 
he brought forward, and whose good 
and bad deeds he tells without re- 
serve, greatly augmented the interest 
of his work, and rendered it a feast 
for the censorious or malevo'ent. 

‘* Scarcely had this poem seen 
the light, when the public mind 
was seized as if by a charm, Copies — 
were multiplied, and comments 
written, within the course of a few 
years. Even chairs, with honour- 
able stipends, were founded in 
Florence, Bologna, Pisa, Venice, 
and Piacenza; whence able profes- 
sors delivered lectures on the dina 
commedia, to an admiring audience. 
They did not always display its 

D beauties, 
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beauties, nor elucidate its obscuri- 
ties; bat, under the mistaken con-* 
viction, that it abounded with alle- 
gories and mystic meanings, they 
dwelt too much on these; and thus 
they often occasioned darkoess 


rather than diVused licht. By ut the 
general ardour at least evinces , what 
the example of a single man Way 
able to effect, and that the ground. 
work of a better taste was already 
laid.” 





ee 
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[rom the same ]} 


ef  gF lecrggeg was born in 

Arezzo, a city of Tuscany, 
iv 1304, and, when no more than 
nine years old, was taken to Avig- 
nou, which had now become the 
residence of the Roman bishops; in 
which situation, and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Carpentras, he 
complet ted the usu: course of studies, 
comprising grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics. He applied to civil ju- 
risprudence in Montpellicr, and also 
in Bologna; the jejune study of 
which, however—ithongh he pro- 
fessed to admire it, as connected 
with the noble eotiquities of Rome 
—was often soit gee by the pe- 
rasal of the works Cicero or 
of Virgil. He ieama to Avignon 
ia his twenty-second year. At this 
time he lost his parents, and was 
rather distressed in his circumstances, 
when in conjunction with — his 
brother, he put on the clerical 
habit; and finding powerful protec- 
ters in the illu triou s house of Co- 
lonua, was enabled, by their kind- 
ness, to indulge his favourite pur- 
suits, whether of vanity, of literature, 
or ot Jove. The object of his pas- 
sion was the celebrated Laura, whom 
he saw for the first time in 1327, 
the year after his return to Avienon. 
Lie affectionate attachment of Pe- 


trarcato Laurahas been immortalized 
bythe many beautifal sonnets, which 
it caused bim to write, by which 
his countrymen have never ceaed 
to be enraptured, and which have 
operated as a sort of seductive 
charm in all countries in which the 
Italian language is read. These sor- 
nets added greatly to the polish, 
elegance, and harmony of the lan 
guage of Italy; which was aimoxt 
instantancously matured into per- 
fection, whilst the — vernacular 
tonsues of other nations were still 
awkward in structure and dissonant 
mm sound. Jn order to mitigate bis 
vexatious or to dissipate his regrets, 

and to improve <a ini — by the 
view of different objet . d byt the 

couverss ition of the ve irned, lie now 
travelled through France aod some 
parts of Germany. He afterwards 
visited Rome, which to him wasa 
scene of sublime ct ontemplations ; 
ind when bis troubled thoughts 
could stil find no re; ose, he retired, 
in 13 7 to Vaucluse. Many of his 
Werks, in Latin a! dl Italian, in verse 
ane ] prose, were written, 1 this de- 
liehtful solitude; and here he begaa 
his poem, entitled Alrica, or the 
Achievements of Scip HO Africanus, 
which was not completed pl a 


ich Jater period. : 
MuUc il pater t aé ‘The 
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«The taste for poetry and cle- 
cant composition —for which the 
poblie wind bad been prepared by 
the writings of Dante—ascende d to 
“ piteh of enthusiastic adoration, 
when the works of Vetrarca appear. 
ed. Their style, and particularly 
that of his Latin compositions, was 
far removed from classical periec- 
t! n} but men judged by compari- 
son; and compared with the low 
gandard of his predecessors, the 
hermit of Vancluse seemed to them 
something more than mortal. He 
was complimented by the Macenas 
of the age, Robert, king of N iples; 
and, by a singular coincidence, re- 
ceived letiers on the same day, from 
the Roman senate, and the univer- 
sity of Paris, in which he was ear- 
nestly solicited to honour their cities 
wich his presence, that they might 
present him with the crown of laurel, 
which his Itterary labours had so 
justly merited. ‘This ceremony had 
bern formerly pzgactised in Greece, 
dod afterwards in the Capitoline 
games at Rome: but as the literary 
spirit became torpid, it fell into dis- 
we, The poet embraced the invi- 
tation with rapturous promptitude ; 
and though he might appear for a 
short time to hesitate, it was plain, 
what his choice would be. He had 
looked withardentsolicitude tothe re- 
vivalofRoman ereatness ; withwhich, 
as a first siep, he might perhaps cCOne- 
hect his coronation in the Capitol! 
He resolved to repair to Rome: but 
that the distinvuished honour might 
teem a well-earned tribute to merit, 
he first visited the Neapolitan mo- 
march; conversed with bim on sub- 
ects of literature ; inspired bim with 
tbigher ardour in their pursuit; and, 
® his presence and in that of his 
court, submitted, during three days, 
” " public examinaiion. From 
Naples he proceeded to Rome; 
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where -be was crowned on Faster 
day, in the year 1341, with those 
ceremonious solemnities which his 
historians have minutely detailed. 

« This ceremony was not entirely 
without its effects upon the interests 
of literature. By contributing to 
excite a vivid recollection of former 
days, it led the mind to inquire the 
persons who had thus been pre- 
viously honoured; when they found 
that the honour had been conferred 
not only on victorious commanders 
of armies, but on those who, in the 
retired walks of life, had acquired 
renown by intellectual exertion, It 
seemed to indicate that the spirit of 
those times was returning ; that the 
gates of the Roman Capitol were 
thrown open to a private votary of 
the Muses; and that the crown of 
Petrarca, with all its attendant ap- 
plause, might be the reward of every 
citizen who should successfully emus 
late his literary fame. 

* After quitting Rome, the poet 
spent some months at Parma, the 
lords of which city were his parti- 
cular admirers: when he once more 
returned to the banks of the Rhone. 
In 1343, we again find him at 
Naples, and subsequently at Parma, 
and in other cities of Italy, where he 
contributed by his conversation and 
his writings, to disperse the seeds of 
science, and to promote their vigor 
ous cultivation. When he revisited 
France, it was the end of the year 
1345- Clemenr VI. at this time 
filled the papal chair, who himself 
vas among the admirers of the poet. 
The year 1347 was remarkable for 
the wild attempt of Rienzo to restore 
liberty to Rome. Petrarca contem- 
plated this rash enterprize as: the 
deed of a bero, from which he au- 
gured the return of an auspicious 
aud spiendid «ra: but a very differ- 
ent event soon blasted these florid 


D , hopes. 
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hopes. In the following year, 
whilst he was again in Italy, the 
fatal pestilence began to ravage 
Europe, of which Laura died. 

‘«* Petrarca was fond of retire- 
ment, from his tondness for study: 
but a certain restlessness, the effect 
of a peculiar temperament, which 
the urgency of bis numerous friends 
to enjoy his society greatly aug- 
mented, did not permit him to fix 
his residence for any long time in, 
one particular place. And hence, 
general literature was benefited. 
From this period he sometimes 
passed months, or years in the 
society of the Italian sovereigns ; 
whilst books, and extensive corres- 
pondence, happily divided his hours. 
In 1351, he was, for rhe last time, 
at Avignon, which he quitted, after 
two years, little pleased with the 
vew Pontff Innocent VI. who is 
said to have feared that he discover- 
ed the busy agency of Satan in the 
energy of the poet’s mind! Milan 
and its lords, the noble family of 
Visconti, now received him; among 
whom the contest was, who should 


shew him the most signal marks of 


favour. Here and at Mantua he 
had an interview with the Emperor 
Charles IV. with whom he corres- 
ponded, who was equally devoted 
to him; and from whose arrival in 
Italy, the poet had vainly anticipat- 
ed the prospect of high glories to 
his country. Soon after this disap- 
pointment he withdrew to Linterno, 
a retired villa not far from Milan. 
** Petrarca bas himself described 
the lite which he led in shis spot ; 
and the state of his mind at the time. 
‘Like a weary traveller, he says, 
‘who discovers the end of his 
journey, IT now redouble my steps 
Day and night I read and write, 
and by these alternate changes re- 
lieve my labour, Such are my ccs 


cupations : such my only pleasures,” 
He mentions the number of his 
friends; the estimation in which he 
is held by persons, who had never 
seen him; and the strong attach. 
ment which he feels for the houses, 
the soil, the walls, even for the air 
of Milan, between which city and 
his rural retirement he passed his 
days. Some years, dear to himself 
and to Galeazzo Visconti, thus 
flowed on in a gentle stream; when, 
in 1300, he was deputed by his 
patron to congratulate the French 
king, John, on his release from Cap. 
tivity in England. His reception at 
Paris was highly flatcering; and no 
less flattering continued to be the 
repeated marks of attention which 
were manifested towards him by the 
Emperor Charles. He would wil- 
lingly have attached the poet to his 
court, 

*€ Padua, of which the Carraresi 
were lords, now became his princi- 
pal place of residence, though his 
natural restlessness sometimes di?- 
posed him to rove; whilst, at other 
times, he yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, We find him in 
Venice, honoured by the doge, and 
the principal citizens; and we be- 
bold him oftener in Pavia, which 
was subject to Galeazzo Visconti. 
It is thought that an eloquent and 
pathetic letter, which he wrote to 
the Pontiff Urban IV. in the warmth 
of his heart for the prosperity of 
Italy, had some effect in inducing 
the latter to return to Rome. Here- 
turned, at allevents, in 1367. Urbaa 
was a lovet of science: he adinired 
Petrarca, and gave proofs of his mu- 
nificence in the promotion of letters. 
The joy of the poct was unbounded : 
aad, in obedience to the call ot the 
pontiff, he had set out to visit ia, 
when sickness compelled him to Te 
turn to Padua. This was in 1370: 
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The four remaining years of his life 
he spent, without much interrup- 
tion, in retirement near the city; 
and in the morning of the 13th of 
Joly, 1374, he was found dead in 
bis library, with his head resting on 
a book. 

« Jp this brief sketch of the life of 
Petrarca, the reader will remark his 
singular ardour in the prosecution 
of letters; as well as his endeavours 
to excite a similar feeling in the 
breasts of his contemporaries. It 
will at the same time be noticed 
that he had many and powerfal pro- 
tectors Hence he will be prepared 
to contemplate, more at his leisure, 
some other «ifecis, and the results of 
other measures, which are still want- 
ing, to prove the truth of my general 
statement: that to Petrarca was due 
the restoration of letters to Italy, 
and through Italy to the other 
realms of Europe. 

“Tt is asserted that the monks 
had for ages been assid:rously en- 
gaged in the meritorious work of 
transcription; and yet the libraries 
of Italy, and therefore of Kurope, 
had little to shew, besides some 
works of the fathers, of ancient 
and modern theologians, of eccle 
siastical and civil jurisprudence, 
of medicine, astrolozy, and philoso- 
phy, and even these in no abund- 
ance. The names of the classical 
Writers were barely retained ; their 
Productions and the times in which 
they lived were miserably confound- 
ed; and the authenticity of authors 
hot Uofrequently disregarded. Bit- 
ft complaints have reached us of 
the gross ignorance and extreme 
Cafelessness of transcribers. ¢ It 
Would be well,’ says Petrarca, speak- 
mg of those of his own times ; 

would they, in any manner, write 
what is put into their hands: we 
Sould witness, indeed, their ig- 
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norance, but we should possess the 
substance of the work. But they, 
regardless of originals, and copies, 
and dictation, scribble any thing at 
random. Were Cicero, or Livy, or 
aby ancient writer to rise from the 
grave, he would not recognize his 
own works. It is not so with car- 
penters and similar artificers. The 
fault, however, may be said to rest 
principally with those, who employ 
such men. ~When Constantine di- 
rected books to be transcribed, he 
ordered Eusebius of Caesarea toem- 
ploy able and experienced writers.’ 

In this dearth of accurate copies, 
and even of the valuable works of 
many ancient authots, Petrarca 
turned his mind to the most useful 
inquiries. He saw, that his own 
efforts would be ascless without re- 
calling into general notice the true 
models of taste: be owned that, on 
this subject, he was animated by a 
real passion, the force of which he 
had no desire to check ; and, com- 
municating his wishes to his friends, 
he entreated to join their researches 
to his own, and to ransack the 
archieves of libraries. ‘ Often,’ says 
he, “* 1 find myself disappointed ; 
but [ continue my labour, so please 
i e are the prospects ot hope. 
Waiting for further discoveries, let 
us be satisfied with what we have 
in our hands, and moderate the 
avidity of learning by the reflection, 
that ourselves are mortal, 

« His researches were not very 
successful. “Three decades of Livy, 
the first, third and fourth, were, at 
that time, all which could be found. 
The second decade was sought in 
yain. A valuable work of Varro, 
and other productions which be had 
seen in his youth, were irecover- 
ably lost. With Quintilian he was 
more fortunate; though the cop; 
which he discovered, was * 
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and. imperfect. In his enthusiastic 
regard for the Roman name, and in 
order that he might seem to enjoy 
the intercourse of the great men 
whom he most admired, Petrarca 
addressed letters to some of the cde- 
parted worthies of the republic, 
among whom Cicero may be con- 
sidered as his idol, fis collection 
of the works of this great master 
was very incomplete, though his 
inquiries respecting them were inces- 
sant; and he bad the happiness to 
make some vew discoveries, par- 
ticulariy of his familiar Epistles, 
‘On many otcasious,’ he enthusias- 
tically observes, ‘ when I met 
strangers, and they asked, What J 
desired from their country? Nothing, 
I replied, bait the works of Cicero. 
And frequently was this request re- 
peated; when I sent money not 
into Italy only, where I was best 
known, but into France, and Ger- 
many, and Spain, and Britain, and 
as far as Greece. Thus I obtained 
some small volumes, but seldom 
such as ] most arxiously sought 
wececseee When travelling, if, at 
a distance, | descried some ancient 
monastery, to it I turned my steps. 
Haply. thought J, I may there find 
what [ most want.” He was once 
ossessed of Cicero's work de Gloria; 
o he lent it toa fiiend, and it was 
irreparably lost to himself and to 
the world, I ought also not to omit 
the mention of the strenuous assi- 
duity, which he employed in making 
transcripts of ancient works, with 
his own hand, by which his eager 
thirst. was allayed, and accurate 

copies multiplied. 
‘€ To this laudable species of re- 

i 

search Petrarca was also diligent in 
bis inquiries after medals, ot which 
be formed a collection; and obser- 
vauions On ancient monuments, 
Whenever his goed fortune con- 


Jiterature, were suiticient totaly 


, 
ducted him to Rome, we mar 


: MU. 
Company DUM 10 is peram! Didtions 
with sing@alar delight, as he tra o 


‘ 
To. refines ‘ ‘ 
the vestices of her former greainess 
; CP Vlied OF iihess, 
and exnoarat mn the neamee 
atl I Np elt ates on the n es of wcr 


: 


heroes, and the events of her hist ¥, 
In this history he ippears to have 
been well-read. When he beheld 
the precious relics of Roman magpie 
fice: ce neclec d by indolence, or 
dispersed by a sordid avarice, his ine 
dignation was inflamed. * Do yog 


not blush,’ he says to a Romen 
citizen, ‘ to draw a vile gain trom 


that, which escaped the rapac'ty af 


your barbare US ancestors £ Your 
columns. the ornaments of veur 
temple S, ve ir statues, even the it. 
pulchres, under which the venerable 
ashes of the dead repose, serve to 
embellish other cities, In anocser 
place he severely censures the ignoe 
rance of the Romans, with respect 
to their own sacred monuments. 
Now he re, he observe 3, is Re ine $0 
little knaswn, as within her owa 
wal!s. 

“ Bat neither Rome nor Roman 
ereatoess, nor the remains of oman 


fo 


absorb the attention of this : 
man, Greece also «i d bis 
thoughts. The study of the Greek 
lancuage had at no ‘tine been 


completely neglected; and woen sn 
occasion of learning it off P ’ 
trarca prosecuted it with lis usual 
zeal. Rut he. never wholly sur 


mounted its difficulties; for, Ware 
a present of a Greek Ilo et Was 
sent him from Constantinopeé, be 
lamented his inability to taste 1% 
beauties. His yoy, however, to 
possess the works of this immorta 
bard was pot less sincere. * Yout 
present of the original text of ine 
divine poet, he wriles to his be yi 
factor, ‘is worthy of yourself an¢ 

y js mnpet- 


, mm 
me. Yet your lberant) 
, fect : 


acne fF eg &- . <<. 








fect: with Homer you should have 


even mie yourself; a guide, who 


vould lead me into the fields of 
light, and disclose to me the wonders 


ot the lbad and Odyssey. For, 
alas, Homer is dumb, or | am deaf; 
oor is it in my power to enjoy the 
treasure which I possess. IL have 
placed him by th side of Pla‘o, the 
prince of pocts, near the prince of 
philosophers; and I glory in the 
sght of my illustrious guests. Of 
their immortal writings, whatever 
lad been translated into the Latin 
sdiom h Te already acquired; but, 
fthere be no prot there is some 
pleasure in beholding these venerable 
Greeks in their proper and national 
habit. [ am elighted with the 
aspect of Homer: and as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, I ex- 
claim with a sigh—i!lustrious bard! 
with what pleasure should I listen 
tothy song. if my sense of hearing 
were not obstructed.’—He sought 
anxiously the acquisition of other 
works in the same language; and 
we may read a letter addressed by 
him to the Grecian poet, in which 
he mentions who, in the cities of 
‘aly, were at this period versed in 
the language. The number, it 
ees, Was not considerable: and 
ti Rome, he says, there was not 


one 


~~ 


“Such was Petrarea, and such 
ws pursuits. But it is on his Italian 
poetry, that his countrymen dwell 
‘2 @ strain of praise, which prodi- 
guity itself coneot exhaust, though 
he less enthusiastic among them 
te Teady to adinit its blemishes and 
Cefects, Notwithstanding the pro- 
bead Which Dante had made—of 
whic *y It hasbeen said, Petrarca was 
fometimes jealous—the language 
*38 Still in some respects 60 imper- 

‘ation of the ancients, that it is 
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Mobable he would have composed 
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no verse except in the Latin tongue, 
if no Laura had interposed to divide 
his affections, and occasionally to be 
the sole occupant of his heart, In 
the language of Virgil he wrote his 
Africa and some other poems; but to 
the ear of L..ura he was compelled to 
address lines which she herself could 
read, This gave rise to his songs 
and sonaets—of which, though he 
himself often speaks slightingly—-it 
is evident, that they were polished 
with the uunost nicety. Of them 
le says: 


S’io avessi creduto, che si tare 

Fosser le voci de’ sospir miei in rima, 
Fatte l’aurei del sospirar mio prima 
In numero piu spesse, in stil piu rare, 


“ These sonnets are allowed to 
form the most perfect model of 
Italian lyric poetry. Yet it is also 
admitted, that we often find in 
them thoughts which are ingenious 
rather than just; that we discover 
insipid allusions, and forced con- 
ccits; the defects of that vitiated 
taste, which the Provengal fables had 
contributed to propagate; and which 
Petrarca did not avoid in those, 
moments, when he suffered fashion 
to take the precedence, It bas been 
said, that he borrowed from that 
tribe of poetasters. The his- 
torian replies, that what he took 
from them does him the least 
honour, as it was from them 
that he borrowed bis false refine- 
ments, metaphysical cenceptions, 
and unnatoral sentiments. This, 
moreover, is certain: that, after the 
Muse of Petrrarca had excited 
public attention, the Troubadours, 
with their language, their songs, 
and their poetry, were no more 
heard of, at least in Italy, When, 
then, the st:te of other languages 
and the circumstances of the times 
are duly considered, how surprising 
is the degree in which Petrarca con- 


tributed 
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tributed towards the revival of 
Jetters! 

‘‘ Having observed, that it was 
from his free intercourse with the 
learned and polished men in the 
court of Avignon (and the cities of 
Italy), that the poet had formed bis 
language; and warmly extolled the 
beautiful richness of his lyric com- 
positions, which almost alone merit, 
he says, like those of Horace, to be 
committed tomemory, Devina adds: 
‘ That the style of Petrarca, after 


the lapse of four hundred years, js 
still followed as the most perfect 
model of writing; and that hardly 
a word in those compositions wil! be 
found, which is become obsolete or 
antiquated. 

“* It is generally agreed, that his 
Latin style is less perfect than his 
Italian, whether his poetry or bis 
prose be considered. Yet it was for 
his Africa, principally a Latin poem, 
that he was solemnly crowned ig 
the Roman capitol.” 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


SyrpWRECK OF THE Porrotse AND Cato on Reaer-Wrecx Bank, 
AUSTRALASIA. 


[From Captain Frinper’s Voyage to Terra Australis. ] 


“f\N July 20, lieutenant Fowler 

quitted the Investigator, with 
the crew selected for him, and took 
thecommand of his Majesty's armed 
vessel Porpoise ; and on the following 
day I went on board with the rest 
of my officers and people, to go with 
him as passengers. Amongst other 
preparations for the voyage, a green 
house was set up on the quarter deck 
of that ship ; and the plants collected 
in the Investigator from the south, 
the east, and north coasts of Terra 
Australis were deposited in it, to be 
conveyed to his Majesty's botanical 
garden at Kew ; and as we had had 
themisfortune to losethe gardener of 
the expedition, and Mr. Brown, the 
faturalist, remained behind, a man 
ftom Port Jackson was engaged to 
take care of the plants during the 
passage. 

“ The examination of Torres’ 
Strait was one of the most im- 
Pertant articles of my instructions 
which had been executed only in 
Part; and though I could net pre- 


tend to make any regular survey ia 
the Porpoise, it was yet desirable te 
pass again through the strait, and 
lay down as many of its dangers as 
circumstances would admit; and this 
being represented to governor King, 
the following paragraph was made 
an article in lieutenant Fowler's or- 
ders. ‘ The objects which captain 
‘ Flinders will have to finish in his 
‘rout through Torres’ Strait, requires 
‘that he should’ be assisted with 
‘boats, people, and have the entire 
‘ direction of the ship a¢ to the 
‘ courses she is to steer, making and 
‘shortening sail, anchoring, and 
‘every other prompt attention to his 
‘ directions as connected with his 
‘survey. You are therefore further 
‘ required to comply with every di- 
‘ rection he may give you, to enable 
‘him to execute the orders of my 
‘ Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
‘ miralty ; and as it will be neces- 
sary that the most expeditious route 
should be followed, for the pur- 


‘ pose of ascertaining the length of 
‘ time 
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‘time it will take to make the voy- 
‘age from hence to England, by 
* ‘Torres Strait, and to enable cap- 
‘tain Flinders to be in England as 
‘early as possible, you will take 
‘especial care to lose no time in 
‘getting to England by the route 
‘ captain Flinders may indicate.’ 
“In the beginning of August, the 
Porpoise was nearly ready to sail; 
and two ships then lying in Sydney 
Cove, bound to Batavia, desired leave 
to acconipany us through the Strait. 
These were the Hon. East-India- 
Company's extra-ship Bridgewater, 
of about 750 tons, commanded by 
E. H. Palmer, Esq., and the ship 
Cato of London, of about 450 tous, 
commanded by Mr, John Park, 
The company of these ships gave 
me pleasure; for if we should be 
able to make a safe and expeditious 
assave through the strait with them, 
of which I had but little doubt, it 
would be a manifest proof of the 
edvantage of the route discovered in 
the Luvestigator, and tend to bring 
it into general "use. On the roth 1 
took leave of my respected friend 
the governor of New South Wales, 
and received his dispatebes for Eng- 
Jand ; and Jieutenant Fow!er having 
given a small code of signals to the 
Bridgewater and Cato, we sailed 
out of Port Jackson together, at 
eleven «éclock of the same morn- 
ing, and steered norh-eastward for 
‘lorres’ Strait, . 
Mr. Inman had re-delivered to 
me the two time Keepers, with a 
table of their rates deduced from 
equal altitudes, out the No. 543 
had goue so very irregularly, as not 
to be entitled to any confidence; the 
error of No. 520 from mean Green- 
wich time at noon there gn the 2d, 
and ts rate of going during the 
twenty-five preceding days were as 
under; 


‘* Earnshaw's No, 
49° 54”, 85 and losin 
day. 

“ The winds were light, and 
mostly from the eastward curing the 
first two days. of cur quitting Port 
Jackson ; and not being able tg 
far enough from the land to avoid 
the southern current, it bad retarded 
us 35 on the 12th at noon, when 
the islapds of Port Stephens were 
in sight. On the following day the 
wind became more steady in the 
the south-western quavier, and as 
our distance from the land increased, 
the current abated ; and on the 13th, 
when the latitude was 27° 27’, lon. 
gitude 156° 22’, and distance from 
the coast about fitty leagues, the set 
was something in our favour, The 
wind was then at south, and our 
course steered was north for twenty- 
four hours, then N. by W.; and 
ou the 17th at noon we were in la. 
litude 23° 22°, longitude 155° 34, 
and had the wind at 8. E. by §. 

** Soon after twooclock, the Cato 
being soins distance on our Jarbord 
quarter made the siznal for seeing 
land. ‘This proved to be a dry sand 
bank, which bore S. S. W. about 
three leagues ; and the Porpoise satl- 
ing faster than the other ships, they 
were directed to keep on their course 
whilst .we haaled up to take a nearer 
view of the bank. At three o'clock, 
when it bore S. by E. five or six 
miles, we hove to and sounded, bat 
had no bottom at So fathoms. The 
Cato's Bank. for so it was named, is 
small and s-emrd to be destitute of 
vegetation; there was an inoume- 
rable quantity of birds hovering 
about, and it was surrounded with 
breakers; but their extent seemed 
very little to exceed that of the bank, 
nor could any other reef near it be 
discovered. The situation was ascet- 
tained td be nearly 23 6 south, 3 
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155 23" east; and we then made 
gil after the Bridgewater and Cato, 
«take our station a-head of them 
as before. : 

« Some apprehensions were eXx- 
cited for the following night by 
meeting with chis bank; but as it 
was more than two degrees to the 
eastward of the great Barvier Reefs, 
we thought it unconnected with any 
other, ike the two discovered by 
captain Ball and Mr. Bampton, fur- 
ther towards fhe north end of New 
Caledonia. 1 had, besides, steerg] 
for Torres’ Strait in the Investigator, 
from re ets several cic oTces tothe west- 
ward, without meeting with any 
other danger than what lay near the 
Barrier or belonged to the Strart; 
and by the time we bad rejoined 
the shins in the evening, the dis- 
tance run from the bank was thirty- 
five miles, and no other danger had 
been descried, It did not therefore 
soem hecessary to lose a coo i night's 
ma by heaving to; and I agreed 
with iewienant Fowl r, thatit would 
be sufficient to make the signal for 
y, work- 
ing sail durin Y the night.—to take 
our Usual station a-head,—and to 
charge o1 eof the Tnvestigator’s war- 
rant ofhicer’s with the look-out on 


tue 5] ips to ranmunder easy 


the fore castle. ‘These pre cautions 
being take n, andthe iop sails double 
feeled, Our course was pursucd to 
the N. by W., with a fresh breeze 
and cloudy weather; and at eight 
clock the lead was cast, but no 
bottom found at 35 fathoms. The 
Bridgewater was then about half a 
mile on the starbord, and the Cato a 
mule on the Jarbord quarter; and 
heir distance seeming to increase at 
Mee, when our rate of going was 
right knots, the fore sail was hauled 
“to keep them in sight: wind then 
v5. E. by E. 

“In balf an hour, and almost at 
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thesame instant by the Investigator’s 
carpenter on the torecastle, and the 
master «ho had charge of the watola 
on the quarter deck,—breakers were 
seen a-head. - The belm was imme- 
diately put down, with the intention 
of tacking fiem them; but the Por- 
poise having only three double-reefed 
top sails set, scarcely came up to the 
wind, _ Lieutenant Fowler sprang 
upon deck, ou hearing the noise ; 
but supposing it to be occasioned b¢ 
carrying away the tiller rope, a cir- 
cumstance which had often occurred 
in the Investigator, and having no 
orders to give, L remained some mi- 
nutes lounger, conversing with the 
gentlemen in the gun room. On 
going up, 1 found the sails shaking 
in the wind, and the ship in the act 
of paying off; at the same ume 
there were very high breakers at not 
a quarter of a cable’s length to 
leeward. In about a minute, the 
slijs was carried amongst the break- 
ers; and striking upon a coral reef, 
teok a fearful heel over on ber lar- 
bord beam ends, her head being 
north-eastward. A gun was at- 
tempted to be fired, to warn the 
other vesse!s of the dangers; but 
Ow ing to the violent motion and the 
heavy surts flying over, this could 
not be done immediately; and be- 
fore lights were brought up, the 
Kridgewater and Cato had hauled to 
the wind across each other. 

“ Our fore mast was carried away 
at the second or third shock; and 
the bottom was presently reported to 
be stove in, ar.d the hold full of wa- 
ter, When the surf permitted us to 
look to windward, the Bridgewater 
and Cato were perceived at not more 
than a cable's length distance; and 
approaching each othér so closely, 
thar their running aboard seemed to 
us inevitable. This was an afoul 
moment; the utmost silence pre- 
vailed ; 
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vailed ; and when the bows of the 
two ships went to meet, even respi- 
ration seemed to be suspended. The 
ships advanced, and we expected to 
hear the dreadful crash; but pre- 
sent'y they opened off from each 
other, having passed side by side 
without touching; the Cato steer- 
ing to the north-east, and the Bride- 
water to the southward. Our own 
safety seemed to have no other de- 
pendence than upon the two ships, 
and the exultation we felt at seeing 
this most imminent danger passed, 
was great, but of sbort duration : 
the Cato struck upon the reef about 
two cables length from the: orpoise: 
we saw her fall over on her broad 
side, and the masts almost instavtly 
disappeared ; but the darkness of 
the night did not admit of distin- 
guishing, at that distance, what fur- 
ther might have happened. 

“ Turning our eyes toward the 
Bridgewater, a light was perceived 
at her mast bead, by which we 
knew she had cleared the reef; and 
our first sensations were, that the 
commander would certainly tack, 
and send boats to our assistance ; 
but when a little reflexion bad ena- 
bled us to put ourselves in his place, 
it becaine evident that he would not 
choose to come so near the reef if 
the night, blowing fresh as it did ; 
and still less to send his boats and 
people into the breakers, to their 
certain destruction. 

“© The Porpoise had very fortu. 
nately heeled towards the reet; so 
that the surly which struck against 
her turned-up side, flew over with- 
out washing off the decks; and the 
smooth appearance of the water 
under the Ice, afforded a prospect 
of being able to get the boats wut on 
that side. ‘The experiment was tried 
with a smail four-oared gig, and 
succeeded ; but a six-oared cutter 


was jerked against the sheet an hor 
by the violence of the shocks, and 
being stove, was filled with water. 

‘« Tt was by no means certain how 
long the ship, being slightly built 
and not ina sound state, might hold 
togethe rs it wes there fore ‘deemed 
expedient to lighten her, that she 
might drive further up the coral 
bank and he more easily. On sound. 
ing, the depth was found to be 17 
fathoms on the windward side, bet 
no more than a few tect on the reef; 
and Mr. Fowler ordered the main 
and mizen masts, and the starbord 
anchor to be cut away ; but on my 
suggesting to hii the possibility of 
driving over the reef, with the rise 
of tide, and sinking in deep water 
as the Pandora had done, the light. 
ening of the ship was not prosecuted 
further. 

** Beyond the smooth water close 
under the lee, there was a line of 
breakers, and turther on the sea ap- 
peared to be tranquil, it therefore 
seemed probable that boats might 
approach the ship on that side, and 
if this information could be cons 
veved toc aptaip Palmer of the Bridg- 
water, that something might be 
speedily done towards saving the 
crew ; and as it was likely that my 
influence with him might be greatest, 
and being a passenger in the Por. 
poise, no charge made my presence 
on boaid immediately necessary, I 
proposed to make the attempt in the 
gig, to which Mr. Fowler assented, 
The boat being obliged to lie ata 
little distance trom the ship, to pres 
vent being stove, | jumped over 
board and swam to her; and we 
pushed through the breakers to the 
smooth water, receiving two or three 
surfs by the way, from hich we 
hardly escaped sinking On exa- 
mining the condition of the boat, I 


found notbing to bale out the oe 
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sod only two oars W hich did not be- 
jong to it; and instead of the pro- 
“crew of fonr men, there were 
only three; but under the thwaits 
were stowed away three others, the 
srmourer, a cook, and a marine, 
who did not know how to handle an 
war, Tbese last were set to baling 
with their hats and shoes, and we 
sowed towards the Bridgewater's 
light; keeping under the lee of the 
breakers. Ibat ship was standing 
from us, and I saw that any attempt 
toget nearer before she tac ked would 
be fruitless; and even afterwards, it 
was much to be doubted whether, 
with two awkward oars and an over- 
laded boat, we could make any 
way against the sea on the windward 
side ot the reef; I therefore deter- 
mined to remain under the lee of the 
breakers until she should approach, 
and to lie near the Porpoise; that 
in case of her going in pieces before 
morning, we might save some of the 
people. In rowing back we met 
ihe cutter, which the men in her, 
having got the leak partly stopped, 
hed pushed off without an officer, 
ad were going they scarcely knew 
whither: they farnished us with a 
third oar, and I desired them to 
keep close to the gig, nearthe wreck ‘ 
until morning. We found the boi- 
tom here to be coral rock, and the 
water so shallow, that a man might 
sand up in many places without 
veg over head. 
#35 I wished to have got on board 
the ship, to let them know of the 
boats being safe and what we had dis- 
covered ct the reef; but the break- 


ert bet ween us, and the darkness of 


ee bight cut off all hope of com- 
“unication before morning. They 
bummed blue lights every half hour, 
#4 guide to the Bridgewater ; but 
fer light was lost to us in the boats 
“even o'clock, and after two in the 
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morning it was no longer seen from 
the Porpoise. Atthattime it appeared 
to be low water, and the ship lay so 
much more quiet than before, that 
the apprehension of her going to 
pieces before day light had ntuch 
subsided ; to be prepared, however, 
for the next flood, Mr, Fowler em- 
ployed his people daring the night 
in making a raft of the spare top 
masts, yards, &c., with short ropes 
all round it, by which the people 
might held on; and acask of water, 
with a chest containing some pro- 
visions, a sextant, and the Inves- 
tigator’s log books, were secured 
upon the rait, 

‘€ In the small gig we were quite 
drenched, the south-east wind blew 
fresh and cold, and the reflexions 
excited by the great change so sud- 
denly made in our situation, with 
the uncertainty of what bad befallen 
the Cato and even the Bridgewater, 
did not tend to make this long night 
pass more agreeably. My thoughts 
were prine:pally occupied in devise 
ing plans for saving ourselves, under 
the apprehension that we might see 
no more of the Bridgewater; but 
not to discourage the people, I spoke 
of every body getting on board that 
ship in the morning, and of con- 
tinuing our voyage to England, as 
not at all doubitul. 

“« Of the poor Cato, we could 
neither see nor hear any thing. It 
appeared that captain Park, when 
meeting the Lridgewater on oppo- 
siie tacks, stopped setting his main- 
sail and bore away to leeward; had 
he persevered, both ships must have 
come upon the reef together; but 
by his presence of mind on this oc- 
casion, the Bridgewater weathered 
the breakers and escaped the im- 
pending danger. When the Cato 
struck the reef, it was upon the 
point of a rock, under the larbord 
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chess tree; and she fell over to 
wiodward, with her decks exposed 
fo the waves. Ina short time the 
decks and holds were torn up, and 
every thing washed away; and the 
sole place left, where the unfortunate 
people could hope to avoid the fury 
ef the sea, was in the larbord fore 
ebannel, .where they all crowded 
together, the greater part with no 
ether covering than their shirts. 
Every time the sea struck the Cato, 
it twisted her about upon the rock 
with such violent jerks, that thoy 
expected the stern, which was down 
bn the water, would part. every 
moment. In this situation, some 
lashing themselves to the timber 
heads, others clinging to the chain 
plates and dead cyes, and to each 
ether, captain Park and his crew 
passed the night; their hope being, 
shat the fore castle of the ship might 
bold upon the rock till morning, and 
that the Bridgewater would then send 
her boats to save them. From the 
Porpoise they entertained no hope ; 
and until the signal lights were seen, 
they thought her gone to pieces. 
At the first dawning of day, I 
got an board the Porpoise by the help 
of the fallen masts. [Every body was 
in good spirits at seeing the ship hold 
together so well, and finding the 
boats safe; for the gig, with ail in 
her, bad been given up for lost, some 
ene having thought he saw her sink 
in the breakers. With the day-light 
appeared a dry sand bank, not more 
than half a mile distant, sufficiently 
large to receive us all with what 
provisions might be got out of the 
ship; and the satisfaction arising 
from this discovery was increased by 
the Bridgewater being perceived 
under sail, and though distant, that 
she was standing towards the reef. 
On the other side, the appearance 
ot the poor Cato, with the pcople 


waving to us from the bowsprit and 
fore castle, the only parts above wad 
ter, was truly distressing, 

“¢ The reef seemed to be a mileig 
breadth, and it extended in on €as: 
and west direction to a distance be. 
yond what could be distinguished 
from the Porpoise’s deck ; but there 
were 30 It several wide, and appa. 
rently deep opevings, by which the 
Bridgewater might run to leeward, 
and there anchor or lie to, while 
sending her boats to our assistance, 
Having made these remarks, I left 
Mr. Fowler and his people getting 
up water and provisions; and went 
to the bank for the purpose ef being 
ready to go off in the gig so soon as 
that ship should be nearenough, and 
pointing out to captain Palmer the 
means by which he migt take on 
board the two crews and what else 
might be saved; but he went opon 
the other tack soon afterward, and 
no more was scen of him during the 
day. 

‘“ A number of sca-birds eggs 
scattered over the bank, showed that 
it was above high-water mark, and 
I sent the gig back with this intel- 
ligence to lieutenant Fowler. Seeing 
that the Bridgewater did not ap- 
proach, he ordered the boat to hie 
Opposite to the Cato; and captain 
Park and his men, throwing them- 
selves into the water with any pieces 
of spar or plank they could find, 
swam to her through the breakers; 
and were then taken to the Porpais, 
where they received food and some 
clothing. Several were bruised 
against the coral rocks, and yo 
young lads were drowried. One 
these poor boys, who, in the three 


or four voyages he had made to s*, 
had been each time shipwrecke?, 
had bewailed bimself through te 
night as the persecuted Jonas who 
carried misfortune wherever he 7 
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He launched bimself upon a broken 

sr with bis captain; but having 
lost his hold in the breakers, was 
pot seen atte rwards, 

« Atlow water, which happened 
shout two o'clock, the reef was dry 
very near tO the Porpoise, and both 
othcers and mien were assiduously 
employed in getting upon it pro- 
sions and their clothes; they were 
brought from thence by the boats, 
for the depth was several fcet ata 
distance round the bank. Eefore 
dark, five half hogsheads of water, 
some flour, salt, meat, rice, and spi- 
fits were landed, with such of the 
pigs and sheep as had escaped drown- 
ing 5 and every man from both ships 
bad got on shore. Some of the 
Cato’s sailors appeared in officers 
uniforms, given te them in the Por- 
poise; and | was pleased to see that 
eer situation was not thouglit so bad 
by the people, as to hinder all plea- 
sutry upon these promotions. ‘Those 
who had saved great coats or blank- 
etsshared with the less fortunate, 
aa we laid down to sleep on the 
wad in tolerable tranquillity, being 
much oppressed with fatigue; and 
except from those of the Cato’s men 
who had been bruised or cut by the 
focks, there was not a complaining 
voce heard on the bank. 

“The I'orpoise’s two cutters and 
the gig were hauled upto high- water 
mark; but the latter not having 
been well secured, and the hight 
tide rising higher than was expected, 
i was carried away, to our great 
loss, In the morning, we had the 
satisfaction to see the ship still entire, 
and thrown hieher up the reef; the 
Cato had gone to pieces, and all 
Haat remained Was one of the quar: 
ts, which had floated over the 
Wont ledge of the reef, and lodged 
werour bank. Of the Bridgewater 
tothing could be seen; and many 

were entertained for her saft ty. 
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‘* For the better preservation of 
discipline, and of that union be- 
tween the crews of. the Porpoise and 
Cato, aud passengers of the Inves- 
tigator, so necessary in our circum. 
stances, it was highly expedient that 
they should be put on the same. foots 
ing and united under one head. 
‘Tie Porpoise was lost beyond a pos- 
sibility of hope, and the situation of 
the commander and crew thereby 
rendered similar to that of their pas- 
sengers ; I therefore considered my- 
self authorised and called upon, as 
the senior officer, to take the com- 
mand of the whole; and my inten- 
tion being communicated to lieu- 
tenant Fowler, he assented without 
hesitation to its expediency and pro- 
prie'y, and I owe to captain Park a 
similar acknowledgement. ‘The peo- 
ple were then assembled upon the 
top of the bank ; and lL informed the 
seamen of the Cato, one or two of 
whom had shown signs of discontent 
at being ordered to work, that as 
they doubtless expected to be fed 
from. our provisions, so they must 
exert themselves to save as much as 
possible ; and although they were 
not in the king’s pay, yet as a ma- 
gistrate acting within the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty, I would punish all 
deviations from obedience and good 
conduct in them, thesameas amongst 
our own seamen. I erdered the 
Cato’s men, who had saved nothing, 
to be quartered in the messes of our 
people, in the proportion of one to 
three ; and directed lieutenant Powe 
ler, who had charge et the provi- 
sions, to victual all alike. ‘Lhe sur- 
geon of the Porpoise was ordered to 
examine the wounded, and give ina 
list of those really incapable of duty; 
and a Jarge party, consisting of as 
many men as the two cutters could 
contain, went off to the wreck under 
the command of Mr. Fowler, to 
disembark provisions and stores, 
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*« A top-sail yard was set up and 
secured as a flag staif on the highest 
part of the bank, and a large blue 
ensign hoisted to it with the union 
downward, as a signal to the Bridge- 
water. We expected, if no acci- 
dent had happened, that she would 
come to relieve us from our critical 
situation so soon as the wind should 
be perfectly moderate; but I judged 
it most prudent to act as if we had 
no such resource, and this was jus- 
tified by the event. Captain Palmer 
had even then abandoned us to our 
fate, and was, at the moment, 
steering away for Batavia, without 
having made auy etiort to give us 
assistance. He saw the wrecks, as 
also the sand bank, on the morning 
after our disaster, and must have 
known thatthe reef was not at all con- 
nected, since it is spoken of by him 
as lying in patches: but he did not 
seek to ascertain whether any of the 
openings were passable tur the 
Bridgewater, and might enable him 
to take those on board who had 
escaped drowning. He bore away 
round all; and whilst the two hap- 
less vessels were siill visible from 
the mast head, passed the leeward 
extremity of the reef, and hove to 


for the night. ‘The apprehension of 


danger to himself must then have 
ceased; but he neither attempted to 
work up in the smooth water, nor 
sent any of his boats to see whether 
some unfortunate individuals were 
not clinging to the wrecks, whom 
he might snatch from the sharks or 
save from a more lingering death ; 
it was safer, in his estimation, to 
continue oo bis voyage, and publish 
that we were all Jost, as he did not 
fuil to do on his arrival in India. 

‘€ The wind blew fresh from the 
south-eastward onthe r8thand roth, 
but on the two following days it was 
meodewate with fine weather. We 
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worked hard on board the Porpoise 
and by the 22nd had got Most of the 
water and provisions secured in a 
large tent made With spars and sails, 
each mess of officers and men had 
also their private tent ; and our mans 
ner of living and working had gs. 
sumed the same regularity as 

the shipwreck. One of the men 
whose liberty governor King bad 
granted at my request, being guilty 
of disorderly conduct, the articles 
of war were publicly read, and the 
man punished at the flag staff. This 
example served to correct any eri} 
disposition, if such existed; the men 
worked cordially together, and inall 
respects we preserved the same dis. 
cipline and order as on boat his 
Majesty's ships. 

** Our prospects of receiving sue- 
cour from the Bridgewater having 
become very feeble, after two days 
of moderate weather had elapsed, 
Il called a council of all the officers, 
to deliberate upon the best means of 
relieving ourselves from the preca- 
rious situation in which our misfor 
tune, and captain Palmer's want of 
energy and humanity bad left us 
exposed; and it was finally detet- 
mined, that an officer and crew in 
the largest of the two six-oared cut- 
ters, should endeavour to get © 
Sandy Cape, sixty-three icagues dis- 
tant, and from thence along the 
coast to Port Jackson ; and pray hie 
Excellency, the governor, to send 
vessels to carry us either back to thst 
port or on towards England. Bat 
as the safe arrival of the cutterat 
that season of the year, when strong 
winds ustaily prevail from the south- 
ward, was a subject of much @p- 
prehension ; it was resolved that 
two decked boats, capable of trans 
porting every person remaining of 
the bank, except one officer 
boat's crew, should be immediate 
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tid down by the carpenters, to be 
built from “what was already and 

‘oht be still further saved from the 
wreck ; and that, if the officer in the 
cutter did not return with assistance 
ig two months, the boats should 
then, or as soon after as they could 
be ready to sail, proceed to Port 
Jackson. The first and principal 
means, however, through which our 
deliverance was to be expected, be- 
ing the safe arrival of the catter, the 
choice of an officer to conduct her 
was next considered. Lieutenant 
Fowler proposed, and it seemed to 
bethe general wish, that | should 
undertake the execution of the task ; 
and being satisfied that the preser- 
yation of order on the bank, and the 
saving of the stores would be left in 
good hands, the hope of being in- 
srumental to the general safety in- 
duced me readily to comply. But 
to provide against sickness and the 
various accidents which might arise 
from the natives of the coast or other- 
wise, it was necessary that two offi- 
cers should be in the boat; and cap- 
tain Park of the Cato being desirous 
of returning to Port Jackson, to 
itake the necessary statements rela- 
tive to the loss of his ship, he was 
appointed my second with the gene- 
tal approhation. 

“ The smaller cutter with an offi- 
cet, his second, and a boat's crew, 
I proposed should remain with the 
sores, and in charge of my charts 
and books for a few weeks longer 

the two months ; and then go 

to Port Jackson also, should no ves- 
arrive before that time. This 
Precaution was necessary, lest any 
€n occurrence should delay 

my return to the bank beyond two 
moaths, though not prevent it al- 
t; that the charts, journals, 

tad papets might still be found there, 
re on to England if wanted. 
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I designed my brother, lieutenant 
Flinders, for this service; but Mr, 
Fowler claiming it as the post of ho. 
nour, I too much respected the 
principle that influenced him not to 
accede to his request; and there- 
fore ordered, that the former officer 
and Mr. John Aken, mastér of the 
Investigator, should take charge of 
the decked boats, with a master’s 
mate in each capable of conduetin; 
them to Port Jackson, should ill- 
ness or any accident happen to either 
of the officers. 

“« By the evening of the 23d, the 
Porpoise was well nigh emptied of 
all the most essential things; and on 
a survey being made, there was 
found sufficient water and provisions 
on the bank to serve ninety-four 
men, which was our number, for 
three months, even at full allow. 
ance; although many casks were 
stove in the hold by the bulging of 
the larbord side, and much dry pro- 
visions spoiled by the salt water, 
The principal contents of the war- 
rant officers store rooms, as well as 
the sails, rigging, and spars, were 
also on shore. My books, charts, 
and papers had suffered much da- 
mage, from the top of the cabin be- 
ing displaced when the mizen mast 
fell ; all such papers as chanced to 
be loose on the night of the sbip- 
wreck were then washed away by 
the surfs, and amongst them a chart 
of the west side of the Gulph of 
Carpentaria and part of the North 
Coast, upon which I had been oc- 
cupied in the afternoon. Part of my 
small library shared tMe same fate; 
but the rest of the charts,with my Jog 
and bearing books and astronomical 
observations were all saved, though 
some of them in a wet and shattered 
state. The rare plants collected on 
different parts of the south, the east, 
and north coasts of Terra Australis 
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for his Majesty's botanic garden at 
Kew, and which were in a flourish- 
ing state before the shipwreck, were 
totally destroyed by the salt water ; 
as were the dried specimens of plants. 
Fortunately, the naturalist and na- 
tural-history painter, who remained 
at Port Jackson, had put on board 
only a small part of their collection 
of specimens ; the great mass, with 
the preserved birds, quadrupeds, and 
insects being kept for a future op 
portunity. Mr. Westall, the land- 
scape painter, had his sketches and 
drawings wetted and partly destroy- 
edin his cabin; and my little col- 
Jection in mineralogy and concho- 
logy was much defaced, and one- 
half lost. 

«* The carpenters were employed 
until the evening of the 25th, in 
preparing the cutter for her intended 


expedition; and the rest of the peo- 


ple in adding to the stores on the 
bank. As the Porpoise became 
lighter, the sea threw her higher up 
on the reef, and she was much 
shaken; but we hoped the timber 
and beams would together, at least 
wotil the next spring tides, and that 
every thing would be got out. Of 
the Cato, nothing but a few scat- 
tered fragments had remained for 
scyeral days before. 

** Before leaving Wreck Reef, it 
will be proper to say something of 
the sand bank to which we were all 
indebted for our lives; and where 
ithe greater part of the officers and 
people were to remain in expecta- 
tion of my returo from Port Jackson. 
In the annexed view of it, Mr. 
Westall has represented the corals 
above water, to give a better notion 
of their forms and the way they are 
seen on the reefs; but in reality, the 
tide never leaves any considerable 
part of them uncovered. The length 
of the bank is about one hundred 


and fifty fathoms, by fifty in bresdis 
and the general elevation three or 
four feet above the common level of 
high water; it consists of sand ay! 
pieces of coral, thrown up by the 
waves and eddy tides on a patch of 
reef five or six miles in circuit ; and 
being nearly in the middle of the 
patch, the sea does no more, even 
ina gale, than send a light spray 
over the bank, sufficient, however, 
to prevent the growth of any other 
than a few diminutive silt plants, 
On its north and north west sides, 
and at one or twocables length from 
the reef, there is from 18 to 25 fa 
thoms on a bottom of coral sand; 
where the Bridgewater might have 
anchored in safety, so long as the 
wind remained between S, W, and 
E. S. E., and received every person 
from the wrecks, with provisions for 
their subsistence. The latitude of 
the bank was found to be 22° 11 
south, and Jongitude by the time 
keeper No. 520, reduced up from 
an observation on the afternoon pre- 
ceding the shipwreck, 155° 3 ; but 
this was afterwards found to require 
correction. This excellent time 
keeper did not scem to have been 
affected by the violent motion of the 
ship; but No. 543 stopped, and 
Arnold's watch No. 1730 wass 
by the salt water. . 
“ In searching for something 
wherewith to make a fire on the 
first night of our landing, a spar and 
a piece of ‘timber, worm eated and 
almost rotten, were found and burat 
The timber was seen by the mastet 
of the Porpoise, who judged it to 
have been part of the stora post 
aship of about four hundred tons; 
and I have thought it mrght, not 
improbably, have belonged 10, 
Boussole or L Astrolate. Monsiee 
de la Pérouse, on quitting 5%"? 
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west coast of New Caledonia ; and 
be might have encountered in the 
night, as we did, some one of the 
several reefs which lie scattered in 
this sea. Less fortunate thau we 
were, he probably had no friendly 
sind bank near him, upon which his 

ple might be collected together, 
and the means of existence saved 
out of the ships; or perhaps his two 
vessels both took the unlucky di- 
rection of the Cato after striking, 


and the seas which broke into them 


carried away all his boats and pro- 
visions; nor would La Pérouse, his 
vessels, or crews be able, in such a 
case, to resist the impetuosity of 
the waves more than twenty-four 
hours. Ifsuch werethe end of the 
regretted French navigator, as there 
isnow but too much reason to fear, 
it is the counterpart of what would 
have befallen ali on board the Por- 
poise and Cato, had the former ship, 
like the Cato, fallen over towards the 
sa instead of heeling to the reef. 

“ An opinion that La Pérouse had 
been lost in this neighbourhood, in- 
duced me when examining the main 
coast to seek carefully at every place, 
amongst the refuse thrown upon the 
shores, for indications of shipwreck 
towindward; and could the search 
hive been then prosecuted to the 
15th, or 12th degree of latitude, I 
am persuaded it would not have been 
vain. Besides the extensive reefs 
which skirt the western side of New 
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Caledonia, and the Barrier Reefs on 
the opposite coast of New South 
Wales, we are now acquainted with 
the six or eight following distince 
banks of coral in the sea between 
them, exclnsive of Wreck Reef and 
the Cato’s Bank. 

Two reefs discovered by Bou- 
gainville, 

Bature de Diane, by the same. 

Two reefs further westward, by 
the Investigator. 

Booby Shoal, towards New Cale- 
donia, by captain H. L. Ball. 

Bellona’s Shoal, by the ship of 
that name. 

Bampton’s Shoal, an extensive 
reef with two small islands. 

There are also the islets and shoals 
seen by the ship Sovereign, which are 
probably a part of those that extend 
so far from the north-west end of 
New Caledonia; and all these, with 
some others further northward, lie 
in the space comprehended between 
Louisiade and New Guinea on the 
north,—New Caledonia to the east, 
—New South Wales to the West, 
—and a line drawn from Sandy Cape 
to the Isle of Pines on the south. 
Few ships have passed through this 
sea without making the discovery of 
some new bank of coral ; and it is 
probable that several other patches 
of reef, yet unknown, will be found 
in it, especially on the Caledonian 
side. This space might be very ap- 
propriately called the Corallian Sea.” 


Captain 











Carrain Fitnpers's VoYAGE IN AW OPEN BOAT TO Pont JACKSON, ann 
RETURN TO Reer-Wareck Bank. 


[From the same.] 


** Ow August 26, the largest cut- 
ter being ready for her expedition, 
was launched and named the Hope. 
The morning was fine, and wind 
light from the southward; and not- 
withstanding the day, which in the 
sgaman's calendar is the most un- 
fortunate of the whole week to com- 
rence a voyage, | embarked for Port 
Jackson with the commander of the 
Cato. We hada double set of row- 
ers, making in all fourteen persons, 
with three weeks provisions-and two 
half hogsheads of water; so that 
the Hope was loaded rather too 
deeply. At eight in the morning, 
we pushed off amidst the cheers and 

good wishes. of those for whom we 
/ were going to seek relief; an en- 
sign with the union downward, had 
hitherto been kept hoisted as a sig- 
nal to captain Palmer of our distress ; 
but if this moment of enthusiasm a 
seaman quitted the crowd, and hav- 
ing obtained permission, ran to the 
fag staff, hauled down the ensign, 
and rehoisted it with the union in 
the upper canton. This symbolical 
expression of contempt for the 
Bridgewater and of confidence in the 
success Of our voyage, I did not sce 
without lively emotions. 

** We made sail to the westward 
under the lee of the reef, and passed 
two openings in it of nearly a mile 
wide. The second league brought 
us abreast of a dry sand bank, 
swaller than that quitted; and at 

noon we came to a third, lying ten 





miles west of Wreck-Reef Bank. 
Having then lost the breeze, we 
stopped to cook our dinner on shore; 
and in the mean time [| shot a 
many noddies as would give all the 
hoat’s crew a meal. On quitting 
this third bank, which is near the 
western extremity of Wreck Reef, 
we crossed into the open sea; anda 
breeze springing up at south-east, 
made sail towards Sandy Cape, 
Many hump-backed whales were 
playing about the boat during the 
whole time we remained under the 
lee of the reef, but they did not 
follow us further. 

‘* Nothing but clear water was 
visible at sunset, nevertheless we ran 
cautiously in the dark, looking out 
for breakers; the night was fine, 
and we mcde good progress by means 
of the oars, at which the twelve men 
took watch and watch, as Mr. Park 
and myself did at the helon: it was 
for this purpose, and to guard against 
accidents, that I bad taken so macy 
men in the boat, ; 

« At day break the wind was 
E. S. E. and no land in sight; the 
boat was going four knots, and at 
noon our latitude by log was 23 
and the distance made from W reck- 
Reef Bank, ninety miles. The wind 
freshened in the afternoon, and 4 
cross sea rose which obliged us © 
reef the sails, and wags the boat 
very wet. At four we close f 
end beilaa to the wind, but this ## 
not enough ; the incre low- 
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ness of the waves caused the boat to 
gbour so much, that every plunge 
raised an apprehension that some of 
the planks would start from the 
timbers. Having no other resource, 
weemptied one of the two casks of 
water,threw over-board the stones of 
oor fire place and wood for cooking, 
ss also a bag of pease and whatever 
dhe could be best spared; the boat 
was then somewhat more easy ; and 
before dark, the hollow swell had 
so far subsided that we kept twe 
ts from the wind, and again 
went along in tolerable tranquillity. 
“The hollow sea was probably 
csused by a weather tide setting out 
of some passage between the reefs 
to the north-westward; and the 
succeeding smooth water by the tide 
having turned to leeward, or other- 
wise from the boat having passed 
across the stream; it is at least cer- 
tain, that the southern part of the 
Barrier Reefs, seen by captain Swain 
of the ship Eliza, was somewhere to 
the north-west of our situation at 
that time. To avoid all these reefs, 
and to counteract the effect of a 
north-western current, I kept a 
8. §. W. course all the following 


“ We had fine weather next 
morning, with a moderate breeze 
tt north-east ; and at noon, the dis- 
fanee run in the preceding twenty- 
four hours was ninety-one miles by 
the log, and the observed latitude 
%4 $3 south: the lead was put 
overboard, but no bottom found at 
§0 fathoms. Our situation being to 
the south of Sandy Cape, we steered 
€ point more west, in the hope of 
teeing the land before night; it be- 
ing My intention to keep near the 
coast from thence to Port Jackson, 
that by landing, or running the boat 
oo shore, we might escape founder- 
BE at sea should a gale of wind 
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come on. At sunset, the land wag 
visible to the westward at the dis- 
tance of four or five leagues, and we 
then hauled up south, parallel to the 
coast; the night was fine, the wihd 
light and fair, and at daylight the 
tops of the hills were seen in the 
west, at the same distance as before, 
Our latitude at noon was 26° 22’, 
and a high hummock upon the Jand, 
somewhere between Dovuble- island 
Point and Glass-house Bay, bore 
W. EN. 

“* Our favourable breeze died 
away in the afternoon, and we took 
to the oars; it however sprung up 
again from the northward, and 
brought us within sight of Cape 
Moreton at sunset. ‘Lowards mide 
night the weather became squally 
with heavy rain, and gave us alla 
thorough drenching; but the wind 
not being very strong in these squalls, 
our course was stil] pursued to the 
southward. After the rain ceased 
the wind came at S. 8. W.; and the 
weather remaining unsettled, we 
tacked’ at daylight to get close in 
with the land, and at noon anchored 
under Point Look-out, This was 
only the fourth day of our departure 
from Wreck Reef, and I considered 
the voyage to be half accomplished, 
since we had got firm hold of the main 
coast; for the probability of being 
lost is greater in making three hun- 
dred miles in an open boat at sea, 
than in ranning even six hundred 
along shore. It would have added 
much to our satisfaction, could we 
have conveyed the intelligence of 
this fortunate progress to our ship- 
mates on the bank. 

“ The necessity for a supply of 
fresh water was becoming urgent, 
for our remaining half bhogshead 
was much reduced. There were 
about twenty Indians upon the side 
of a hill near the shore, who seemed 
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to be peaceably disposed, amusing us 
with dances in imitation of the kan- 
guroo; we made signs of wanting 
water, which they understood, and 
pointed toa small rill falling into 
the sea. Two of the sailors leaped 
over-board, with some trifles for the 
natives and one end of the lead line ; 
with the other end we slung the 
empty cask, which they hauled on 
shore and filled without molestztion. 
A shark had followed them to the 
beach ; and fearing they might be 
attacked in returning, we got up 
the anchor and went toa place where 
the surf, though too much to allow 
of the boat landing, permitted us to 
lie closer. ‘The cask of water, a 
bundle of wood, and the two men 
were received on board without ac- 
cident; the natives keeping aloof 
during the whole time, and even 
retiring when our people approach- 
ed, though they were without arms 
and naked, It is probable that the 
Indians were astonished at the com- 
parison between the moderately 
white skin of the sailors and their 
own, and perhaps had heard of my 
expedition to Glass-house Bay in 
1799, in which J had been provoked 
to make one of them feel the effect 
of our arms; and had they attempt- 
ed any thing against my two men, 
we were prepared to have given them 
a volley from the boat which would 
probably have been a fearful confir- 
mation of the truth of the report; 
but happily for both parties, we 
were not reduced to the necessity. 

« On rowing to Point Look-out, 
to continue the voyage, I found the 
wind so fresh from the southward 
that the greatest fatigue at the oars 
could advance us little; we there- 
fore ran to leeward of two rocks, 
lying a mile and a half north-west 
from) the extremity of the point ; 
and having anchored there,’ arranged 
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the boat so as that every persoy 
might take a better night's rest than 
we had hitherto been able to enjoy. 

“ At daylight, the wind being 
light and variable, we proceeded 
along the coast by using both sails 
and oars. The weather was dall, 
and prevented an observation at noon 
for the latitude; but a sight of 
Mount Warning at dusk showed that 
our progress was equa! to expec- 
tation. We then had a gentle breeze 
from the north-eastward ; and at ten 
o'clock, passed close to a projection 
of land which I supposed to be Point 
Danger, without seeing any break- 
ers; it 1s therefore probable, that 
the reef laid down by captain Cook 
does not join to the land, for we 
kept a good look out, and the night 
was tolerably fine. 

** At five on the following morn- 
ing we passed Cape Byron, witha 
breeze at north-west, and at noon 
had made a hundred miles by our 
reckoning from Point Look-out; 
the observed latitude was then a9 
16’, and the land near Shoal Bay 
was three leagues distant. We con- 
tinued steering to the southward, 10 
high spirits, at being so favoured by 
the northern winds, which there 
was so little reason to expect ; andat 
eight in the evening reached abreast 
of the Solitary Isles. Smoky Cape 
was in sight next morning; bat the 
wind coming round to south, and 
blowing fresh with thick weather, 
we tacked towards the shore; and 
at noon Janded behind a small ledge 
of rocks, about three leagues short 
of the Cape. The distance ruo these 
twenty-four hours was eighty five 
miles, and the southwardly current 
had moreover given its assistance. 

“ This ledge of rocks lies oD the 
north side of a point apod which 
there are some hummocks ; and 00 


ascending the highest, I saw a <= 
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into which the tide flowed by a nar- 
ge on the inner side of the 
int. The pandanus grows here ; 
and as it was a tree unknown to Bon- 
, this latitude hos 30° 45) 
: bly near its southern limit. 
GP cok in a supply of fuel and 
thered some fine oysters, and the 
wind dying away to a calm in the 
afternoon, rowed out for Smoky 
Cape; but on reaching abreast of 
it the wind again rose a-head; and 
atone in the morning we anchored 
in asmall bight at the extremity of 
the Cape, and remained until day- 
light. 

“The wind was still contrary on 
the 3d, nevertheless we stood out and 
beat.to the southward until four in 
the afternoon ; when the sea having 
become too high for the boat, we 
anchored under the lee of a small 
projecting point, eight or ten leagues 
to thesouth of Smoky Cape ; which 
distance had been gained in about 
ten hours, principally by means of 
the current. 

“On the 4th, we again attempted 
to beat to the southward; but the 
wind being light as well as foul, and 
the sea running high, not much was 
gained ; at noon the weather threat- 
ened so much, that it became ne- 
cessary to look out for a place of 
shelier, and we steered into a bight 
with rocks in it, which I judge to 
have been on the north side of Tack- 
ing Point. At the head of the bight 
a lagoon ; but the entrance prov- 
ing to be very shallow, and finding 
DO security, we continued on our 
Voyage ; trusting that some place of 
shelter would present itself, if 
obliged to seek it by necessity. To- 
wards evening the wind and weather 

me more favourable; in the 
Mornings the Three Brothers were 
sight; and at noon I observed the 
itude 31° 57, when the middle- 
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most of these hills bore N. N. W. 
and our distance off shore was two 
or three leagues. 

‘* At this time the wind blew a 
moderate sea breeze at E. S, E., 
Cape Hawke was seen soon afte « 
ward, and at eight in the evening 
we steered between Sugar-leaé Point 
and the two rocks lying from it threé 
or four miles to the south-east. At 
four next morning, passed the is- 
lands at the entrance of Port Ste. 
phens, and at noon the Coal Island 
in the mouth of Port Hunter bore 
N. W. by N.; the wind then shifted 
more to the southward, with squally 
weather, and both prevented the 
boat from lying along the coast and 
made it unsafe to be at sea. After 
struggling till four in the afternoon, 
with little advantage, we bore up 
to look for shelter behind some of 
the smal! projecting points; and al- 
most immediately found it in a shal- 
low cove, exposed only tothe north- 
eastward. This was the eleventh 
day of our departure from Wreck- 
Reef, and the distance of Port Jack- 
son did not now exceed fifty miles. 

* At this place we slept on shore 
for the first time; but the weather 
being squally, rainy, and cold, and 
the boat's sails our best shelter, it 
was not with any greatshare of com- 
fort; a good watch was kept during 
the night, but no molestation was 
received from the natives. Not- 
withstanding our cramped-up posi- 
tion in the boat, and exposure to all 
kinds of weather, we enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, one man excepted, 
upon whom the dysentery, which 
had made such ravages in the Inves- 
tigator, now returned with sonic 
violence. 

“ A cask of water was filled on 
the morning of the 7th, and our bis- 
cuit being ail expended or spoiled, 


some cakes were baked in the we 
or 
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for our future subsistence. At 


eleven o'clock, the rain having» 


cleared away, we stood out to the 
offing with light baffling winds, 
and towards evening were enabled 
to lie along the coast , but the breeze 
at south-east not giving much as- 
sistance, we took to the oars and la- 
boured hard all the following night, 
being animated with the prospect of 
a speedy termination to our voyage. 
The north head of Broken Bay was 
ih sight next morning, and at noon 
the south head was abreast of the 
boat; a sea breeze then setting in at 
E. N. E., we crowded all sail for 
Port Jackson, and soon after two 
o'clock had the happiness to enter 
between the heads. 

‘The reader has perhaps never 
gone 250 leagues at sea in an open 
boat, or along a strange coast inha- 
bited by savages ; but if he recollect 
the eighty officers and men upon 
Wreck-Reef Bank, and how im- 
portant was our arrival to their 
safety, and to the saving of the 
charts, journals, and papers of the 
Investigator’s voyage, he may have 
some idea of the pleasure we felt, 
but particularly myself, at entering 
our destined port. 

*« T proceeded immediately to the 
town of Sydney, and went with 
captain Park to wait upon His Ex- 
cellency governor King, whom we 
found at dinner with his family. A 
razor had not passed over our faces 
from the time of the shipwreck, and 
the surprise of the governor was not 
little at seeing two persons thus ap- 
pear whom he supposed to be many 
hundred leagues on thei way to 
England ; but so soon as he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the vision be- 
fore bim, and learned the melan- 
Gholy cause, an involuntary tear 
started from the eye of friendship 
and compassion, and we were re- 
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ceived in the most affectic n ite mane 
ner. 

ee His Excellency lost no time . 
engaging the ship Rolla, then lying 
in port, bound to China, to go to 
the rescue of the officers and crews 
of the Porpoise and Cato; | accom. 
panied the governor on board the 
Rolla a day or two afterwards, and 
articles were signed by which the 
commander, Mr. Robert Cumming, 
engaged to call at Wreck Reef, take 
every person on board and ca 
them to Canton, upon terms whic 
showed him to take the interest in 
our misfortune which might be ex- 
pected from a British seaman. The 
governor ordered two colonial schoons 
ers to accompany the Rolla, to bring 
back these who preferred returning 
to Port Jackson, with such stores of 
the Porpoise as could be procured; 
and every thing was done that an 
anxtous desire to forward his Ma- 
jesty’s service and alleviate misfor- 
tune could devise ; even private in- 
dividuals put wine, live stock, and 
vegetables, unasked, on board the 
Rolla for the officers upon the reet. 

« My anxiety to get back to 
Wreck Reef, and from thence to 
England with the greatest dispatch, 
induced the governor to offer me one 
of the schooners to go through Tor- 
res’ Strait and by the most expe- 
ditious passage to Europe; rather 
than take the long route by China 
in the Rolla. This schooner was 
something less than a Gravesend 
passage boat, being only of twenty- 
nine tons burthen ; and therefore it 
required some consideration before 
acceding to the proposal. Her small 
size, when compared with the dis- 
tance {rom Port Jckson to England, 
Was not my greatest objection to the 
little Cumberland ; it was the quick- 
ness of her motion and the want of 


conygnience, whichwould prevent the 
charts 
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charis and journal of my voyage from 
being prepared on the passage, and 
render the whole so much time lost 
to this important object. On the 
other hand, the advantage of again 

ngthrough, and collecting more 
information of ‘Torres’ Strait, and of 
griving in England three or four 
months sooner to commence the out- 
ft of another ship, were important 
considerations ; and joined to some 
ambition of being the first to under- 
takeso long a voyage in such a small 
vessel, and a desire to put an early 
siop to the account which captain 
Palmer would probably give of our 
total loss, they proved sufficient in- 
duceménts to accept the governor's 
offer, on finding bis vesse) had the 
character of being a strong, geod 
\ittle sea boat. 

“ The Cumberland was at that 
time absent up the river Hawkes- 
bury, and the Francis, the other 
shooner, was lying on shore aud 
could not be\got off before the fol- 
lowing spring tides; on these ac- 
counts, and from the Rolla not being 
quite fitted, it was thirteen days 
after my arrival in the boat before the 
whole could be ready to sail. ‘This 
delay caused me much uneasiness, 
ander the apprehension that we 
might not arrive before our friends 
at the reef, despairing of assistance, 
should have made some unsuccessful 
atempt to save themselves; and 
this idea pursued me so much, tbat 
every day seemed to be a week until 
{got out of the harbour vith the 
three vessels. 

“ Governor King’s answer to my 
fommunication respecting the ship- 
wreck of the Porpoise and Cato, and 
the orders under which I acted in 
embarking in the Cumberland, are 
fontained in the following Jetter. 
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«« € Sydney, New South Wales, 
* Sept. 17, 1803. 
cece Sir, 

““« In acknowledging the receipt 
of yours with its enciosure of the 
oth instant, whilst I Jament the 
misfortune that has befallen the 
Porpoise and Cato, I am thankful 
that no more lives have been lost 
than the three you mention, Ihave 
every reason to be assured that no 
precaution was omitted by lieutenant 
Fowler and yourself to avoid the ac- 
cident, and I am equally satisfied 
with your account of the exertions 
of the officers and men after the loss 
of the ships, both for the preserva- 
tion of the stores and maintaining 
order in their present situation; per 
can I sufficiently commend your vo- 
luntary services and those wt came 
with you, in undertaking a voyage 
of 700 miles in an open boat, to pro- 
cure relief for our friends now on 
the bank ; and | hope, for the ho- 
nour of humanity, that if the Bridge- 
water be safe, the commander may 
be able to give some possible reason 
for his not ascertaining whether any 
had survived the shipwreck, as there 
appears too much reason to believe 
he has persuaded himself al] pe- 
rished. 

«© © No time has been lost in pre- 


vailing upon the master of the Rolla, 


bound to China, to take on boari 
the officers and seamen now on the 
reef belonging to the Porpoise and 
Investigator, and carrying them to 
Canton, whither he is bound; ov 
the condition expressed in the agree- 
ment entered into with him by me, 
and which you have witnessed. 
For that purpose I have caused a 
proportion of all specics of provisions 
to be put on board at full allowauce, 
for seventy men for ten weeks from 
the reef; I shall also give to ijien- 


tenant Fowler the instructions his 
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his conduct which I have commu- 
nicated to you, and direct him to 
consult with you on the measures to 
be adopted by him forexecuting those 
instructions as far as situation and 
events may render them practicable. 

“ «And as you agree with me 
that the Cumberland, colonial 
schooner of twenty-nine tons, built 


‘here, is capable. of performing the 


voyage to England by way of Torres’ 
Strait, and it being essential to the 
furthering his Majesty's service that 
you should reach England by the 
most prompt conveyance with your 
charts and journals, I have directed 
the commissary to make that vessel 
over to you, with her present fur- 
niture, sails, &c.; and to complete 
her from the stores of the Inves- 
tigator with such other articles as 
you may require, together with a pro- 
portion of provisions for six months, 
for ten officers and men. And on 
your airivalat Wreck Reef you will 
select such officers and men as you 
may judge necessary, lieutenantFow- 
ler having my orders on that head. 

«¢« After having given every as- 
sistance to get the people and as 
many stores ascan be taken on board 
the Rolla, and given the commander 
ef the Francis schooner such orders 
as circumstances may require, for 
bringing those who may choose to 
be discharged from the service and 
as many stores as she can bring, you 
will then proceed to England by the 
route you may think most advisable 
and beneficial for his Majesty's ser- 
vice. On your arrival in London 
you will deliver my letters to the Ad- 
miralty and the principal secretary 
of state for the colonies. 

“ «Tp case any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances should prevent the ac- 
complishment of the voyage in tlre 
Cumberland, yoa will take such 
measures 88 May sppcar most con- 
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ducive to the interests of his Ma. 
jesty's service, either by selling the 
vessel, or letting her for freight at 
the Cape or elsewhere, if any mer. 
chants choose to send proper officers 
or men to conduct her back ; and in 
the event of your being obliged to 
dispose of her, you will account with 
his Majesty’s principal secretary of 
state forthe colonies for the proceeds, 

“ «Tam, &c. 

Signed) §* * Philip Gidley King.” 

‘« The sore size af the Cane. 
land madé it necessary to stop at 
every convenient place on the way 
to England, for water and refresh. 
ment ; and I proposed Coepang Bay 
in Timor, Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, and some 
one of the Western Isles; but go- 
vernor King objected to Mauritius, 
from not wishing to encourage any 
communication between the French 
colonies and Port Jackson; and also 
because he had understood that har- 
ricanes often prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood of that island, about the 
time of year when I should be pass- 
ing; he left this matter, however, to 
be decided by necessity and my 
judgment, and gave me two letters 
for the governor of Mauritius, to be 
forwarded from the Cape, or by the 
best opportunity. At those places 
in the Todian seas where I might 
stop, he requested me to make, in- 
quiries into the facility of obtaining 
cattle for his colony, with the price 
and the traffic with which they 
might be best procured ; and to send 
this information by any ship bound 
to Port Jackson. 

« Every thing being prepared for 
our departure, I sailed out of the 
harbour in the Cumberland on the 
21st at daylight, with the Rolla and 
Francis in company. Mr. Inman, 
the astronomer, had taken a passage 


in the Rolla with his instramentes 
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of thé thirteen persons who came 
with me in the boat, captain Park 
and his second mate were cn board 
that ship, and-the boatswain of the 
Jnvestiga‘or with the ten seamen 
wed my crew in the schooner. 

We hod a fresh breeze at south-east, 
and the Cumberland appeared to 
gil as well as could be expected; 
but the wind becoming stronger to- 
wards night, she lay over so mach 
the broad side that little sail 
could be carried ; and instead of be- 
ing tight, as had been represented, 
her upper works then admitted a 
great deal of water. Next morning, 
the wind having rather increased 
than diminished, I found we should 
won be obliged to lie to altogether, 
gud that if we passed Port Stephens 
there was no place of shelter for a 
long distance where the schooner 
could be saved from dri!ting on shore; 
the signal was therefore made to 
tack; and at dusk the Rolla and Fran- 
cis raninto Port Stephens. Not be- 
ing able to reach so far, I anchored 
in a smal] bight under Point Ste- 
phens, in very bad plight; the 
mps proving to be so nearly use- 

» that we could not prevent the 
water from half filling the bold ; and 
two hours longer would have reduced 
us to baling with buckets, and per- 
haps have been fatal. This essay 
did not lead me to think favourably 
of the vesscl, in which I had un- 
dertaken a voyage half round the 
globe. 

“ Next morning I joined the Rolla 
and Francis ; and it being then calin, 
we did not quit Port Stephens until 
the afternoon. At night the wind 
again blew strong from the south- 
fast; but the desire to aryive at 
Wreck Reef overcoming my appre- 

hsions, the schooner was made 
sig and we persevered. Our ina- 

ty to carry sail was so much the 
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more provoking, that this wind 
was as fair as could be wished; but 
whilst the Cumberland could scarcely 
bear a close-reefed main sail and jib 
without danger of oversetting, the 
Rolla went along under double- 
reefed top sails in great tranquillity ; 
and to avoid parting company was 
obliged to keep ber courses up, and 
to back a top sail from time to 
time. , 
‘© The wind moderated next day, 
and allowed us to make better pro- 
gress. It afterwards veered round 
to the north-east, and prevented us 
from fetching more than ten miles 
to the east of the reef by Mr. In- 
man’s time keeper, when we came 
inio the proper latitude. We bore 
away for it, however, on October 1, 
and ran more than a degree to the 
west ; when finding no reef or bank, 
it appeared that we must have been 
something to the west of Wreck- 
Reef when the time keeper showed 
ten miles to the eastward. This 
obliged us to work back again, and 
it was not till the 7th that we got 
sight of the cnsign upon the top ot 
the bank. 

“It was six weeks on this day 
I had quitted the reef in the boat, 
for the purpose of seeking the means 
to relieve my officers and people. 
The bank was first seen from the 
Rolla’s mast head, and soon after- 
ward two boats were perceived under 
sail; and advancing nearer, we saw 
one boat make for the Rolla and the 
other returning to the bank, ‘The 
Porpoise had not yet gone to pieces, 
but was still lying on ber beam ends, 
high upon the reef, a frail, bat ins- 
pressive monument of our misior- 
tune. 

‘* In the afternoon I anchored 
under the lec of the bank, in 18 fa- 
thoms coral sand, and a salute of 


cleven guns (rom it was immediately 
fired, 
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fired, the carronades of the Porpoise 
having been transported from the 
wreck. On landing, I was greeted 
with three hearty cheers, and the 
utmost joy by my officers and peo- 
ple; and the pleasure of rejoining 
my companions so go 7 provided 
with the means of relieving their 
distress, made this one of the hap- 
piest moments of my life. 

** The two boats we had seen, 
were the PorpoiSe's remaining cut- 
ter anda new boat constructed dur- 
ing my absence; it was just com- 
pleted, and lieutenant Fowler had 
this morning gone out to try its 
sailing against the cutter. My safe 
arrival at Port Jackson became a 
subject of much doubt after the first 
month; and they had begun to re- 
concile their minds to making the 
best use of the means they possessed 
to reach some frequented port. The 
Rolla’s top-gallant sail was first seen 
in the horizon by a man in the new 
boat, and was taken for a bird; but 
regarding it more steadfastly, he 
started up and exclaimed, d—n my 
bl—d what'sthat! It was soon re- 
cognised to be a sail, and caused a 

eral acc:amation of joy, for they 
doubted not it was a ship coming 
to their succour. Lieutenant flin- 
ders, then commanding officer on 
the bank, was in his tent calculating 
some lunar distances, when one of 
the young gentlemen ran to him, 
ealling, ‘ Sir, sir! a sbip and two 
schooners in sight!’ After a little 
consideration, Mr. Flinders said he 
supposed it was his brother come 
back, and asked if the vessels were 
mear? [ie was answered, not yet; 
spon which hedesired tobe informed 
when they should reach the anchor- 
age, and very calmly resumed his 
calculations: such se the varied 
“ficets produced by the ssme circum- 
stance upon different ninds. When 
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the desired report was made, he or. 
dered the salute to be fired, and took 
part in the general satisfaction, 

“ My plan of proceeding at the 
reef having been arranged on the 
passage, I immediately began to 
put it in execution. The le were 
assembled on the bank, and in. 
formed that such as chose to be dis. 
charged from the service might re- 
turn to Port Jackson in the Francis 
schooner ; and that the rest would 
be taken on board the Rolla and 
carried to China, with the exception 
of ten officers and men whom I 
named, to go to England with me 
in the Cumberland, if they would 
risk themselves in so small a vessel; 
for notwithstanding what had been 
discovered of the bad qualities of the 
schooner, I determined to proceed, 
at least so far as to reach some port 
where a passage might be procured 
in a better vessel without Josing 
time. The determinations of all 
were required to be given on the 
following day ; and in the mean time 
we began to take on board the few 
stores necessary to complete the 
Cumberland for our voyage, and 
especially to fill the holds with wa- 
ter, of whieh there was yet a good 
quantity remaining on the bank. 

“ On the roth, three days sfter 
our arrival, the Rolla had received 
the people destined for her, with 
part of the provisions and stores; 
and the Cumberland was ready to 
sail. All those whom I had named, 
with the exception of my clerk, vo- 
lunteered to go in the schooner; 
viz., Mr. John Aken, master, and 
Mr. Edward Charrington, boatswain 
of the Investigator, my servant, and 
seven chosen seamen. A cask con- 
taining what bad been saved of my 
specimens of mineralogy and cone 
chology was taken on board, as also 
the charts, books, and papers 
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kind, with tie instruments 
received from the Navy Board and 
the sole time keeper which had not 


“ Mr. Denis Lacy, master’s mate 
of the Investigator, desiring to re- 
turn to Port Jackson, he was charged 
with my letter to his Excellency go- 
yvernor King; and I gave him an 
order to command the new boat. It 
was about the size of the Cumber- 
land, had a deck, and was called 
the Resource; and we manned her 
with a part of those people whose 
choice led them back to Port Jack- 
gon. 1 ordered Mr. James Aikin, 
commander of the Francis, and Mr. 
Lacy, to take on board for the co- 
lony as much of the stores as they 
should be able; and on their arrival, 
tomake a statement to the governor 
of the condition in which they might 
leave the Porpoise, and what re- 
mained on the bank. 

“ The officers journals, which 
were to be sent to the Admiralty at 
the conclusion of the voyage, had 
not been demanded at the time of 
our shipwreck ; lieutenant Fowler 
was therefore directed to take all that 
were saved belonging to the officers 
embarked with him in the Rolla; 
and lest any accident should happen 
tothe Cumberland, I committed to 
his charge a copy of four charts, 
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being all of the East and North 
Coasts which there. had been time 
to get ready; with these he took a 
short letter to the secretary of the 
Admiralty, and one to the Victual- 
ling Board, inclosing such vouchers 
as had been saved from the wreck, 
To Mr. Inman I gave the remaining 
instruments belonging to the Board 
of Longitude, reserving only a time 
keeper and a telescope ; a large 
and most valuable instruments had 
very fortunately been delivered to 
him before we had sailed from Port 
Jackson in the Porpoise. 

‘** These matters being arranged, 
I pressed captain Cumming to de- 
part, fearing that a change of wind 
might expose the Rolla to danger ; 
but finding him desirous to take off 
more provisions and stores, I made 
sail for a bank or rather islet seven 
miles distant, at the eastern extre- 
mity of Wreck Reef, for the pur- 
pose of collecting sea-birds eggs, 
and if possible taking a turtle. The 
Rolla joined on the following day, 
and I went on board to take leave 
of Messrs. Fowler and I'linders and 
the other officers and gentlemen ; at 
noon we parted company with three 
cheers, the Rolla steering north-east- 
ward. for China, whilst my course 
was directed for Torres’ Strait.” 
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[From the same. ] 


“Ts the orders from governor 
King, the ports to be touched at on 
the way to England were left. to 
My own choice; but when Mav- 
nuug had been mentioned amongst 


others in conversation, the gover- 
nor had objected to it, both oa 
account of the hurricanes in. that 
neighbourhood, and from not wish- 
ing to encourage a communication 

between 
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between a French colony and a 
settlement composed as is that of 
Port Jackson. It was these con- 
siderations which had made me 
hesitate to take the step, though the 
necessity for it was pressing; and 
as, in the case of accident happen- 
ing to the schooner, I might be 
called to answer before a court mar- 
tial for going in. opposition to the 
wish of a superior officer, it seemed 
proper to state in my journal all the 
reasons which had any influence on 
my decision. This journal is not 
in my possession; but notes of 
the statement were made whilst 
the recollection of it was strong, 
and the following was the sub- 
stance and not far from the words. 

‘1, The necessity of caulking 
the schooner and refitting the 
pumps before attempting to double 
the Cape, were stated nearly as 
above; to which was added a hope 
of obtaining a passege in a ship 
where my defaced charts and jour- 
nals, which remained untouched from 
the time of the shipwreck, might 
be put into a state to be laid before 
the admiralty on arriving in Eng- 
hand. In the case of meeting with 
such a passage, | intended to let the 
Cumberland for freight back to 
Port Jackson, or to sell her, agree- 
ably to the authority given me in 
governor King’s orders. ~ 

“© 2. Considering the proximity 
of Mauritius to the western coasts 
of Terra Australis, which remained 
to be examined, I was desirous to 
see in what state it had been left by 
the revolution, and to gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the port and 
periodical winds; with a view to 
its being used in the future part of 
my voyuge as a place of refitting 
and refreshment, for which Port 
Jackson was at an inconvenient dis- 
tance. It was also desirable to 
know how far Mauritius, and its 
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dependencies in Madagascar which 
I knew to abound in cattle, could 
be useful to Port Jackon in supply. 
ing it with breeding stock ; an ob- 
ject concerning which the governor 
had expressed anxiety for imforma- 
tion from any place on the east 
side of the Cape of Good Hope. 

“« 3. The two letters from gover- 
nor King to general Magallon, go. 
vernor of Mauritius, instead of be- 
ing forwarded from the Cape might 
be delivered in person. 

“4. I was a stranger to what 
had passed in Europe for nearly 
twelve months, and there was con. 
sequently a possibility that war 
might again have broken out; my 
passport from the French govern. 
ment would be good at Mauritius, 
but in going to the Cape, it was 
uncertain what attention the Dutch 
governor might pay to the orders of 
the first consul of France; and as 
promoters andencouragers of science, 
the character of the nation was not 
so high as to give me great expec- 
tation on that head. Mauritius was 
therefore much more certain than 
the Cape, siuce the necessary suc- 
cour would be there obtained even 
in case of war; whereas at the Cape 
there might be a risk of losing my 
charts and journals and of being 
made # prisoner. 

«These reasons for stopping at 
Mauritius as we passed by it, in ad- 
dition to the necessity arising from 
the state of the schooner, were 
written in my rough journal for re- 
ference, without any idea of their 
being criticised, or even seen by 
any other than myself; and I have 
been particular in detailing them, 
on account of the unexpected oc- 
currences with which they became 
connected. 

“On the evening of the oth, 4 
ship was seen to the northward, and 


we sought to speak her for it- 
’ formation ; 








formation; but night coming on 
the sight of her was lost, and we 
resumed our westerncourse, I had 
no chart of Mauritius, nor other de- 
scription than what is contained in 
the third edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica; this informed me 
that Port Louis was on the north- 
west side of the island, but not of 
the route usually taken to reach it ; 
and the prevailing wind being south 
east, it seemed to be a maiter of in- 
difference; 1 therefore steered to 
make the middle of the island, in- 
teading to go by the north or south 
sides as the wind might happen to 
favour most. On the 15th before 
daylight, the land was seen, and 
the wind being E. by S. we hauled 
to the northward. When the day 
broke the island was seven or eight 
miles off, and bore from S. 42° to N. 
51° W.; but there was a distant 
round Jump, whether connected 
with it did not appear, which bore 
N. by W.; and = finding the 
schooner could not clear it, from 
the sea running high and current 
setting to leeward, we veered round 
and steered southward along the 
eige of a reef which extends four 
or five miles from this part of the 
island. Soon after eight o'clock we 
passed three flat rocks within the 
reef, lying, as I now suppose, gt 
the entrance of Port Bourbon; the 
extremes of the island then bore N. 
I’ to S. 69° W., and a steep point 
N.39° W. five or six miles. 

“To steering westward along the 
shore, looking out for boats or ves- 
sls to gain information, a flag was 
seen upon one of the hills; our co- 
lours were then hoisted, and after- 
wards a French jack at the fore top- 
mast head, as a signal for a pilot. 
At noon, the observed latitude was 
20° 34’ south, and the extremes of 
the island bore N. 54° E. to 61° W. 

ere was a small town bearing N. 
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by E. two or three miles, from 
whence a schooner had come out, 
and being a-head we made sail to 
speak her; but she hauled in to- 
wards the shore until we had passed 
and then stood after vs. On our 
heaving to, thg¢ schooner again 
steered for a place where some vese 
sels were seen at anchor, and I be- 
gan to take her movements as an in- 
timation that we should go in there 
for a pilot ; accordingly we followed 
her through a narrow pass in the 
reefs, and anchored in 2 4 fathoms, 
in a small reet harbour which I after- 
wards understood was called the 
Baye du Cap. 

‘« If the schooner's actions were 
strange before, those of the people 
were now more so; for no sooner 
was their anchor dropped, than with- 
out furling the sails they went 
hastily on shore in a canoe, and 
made the best of their way up a 
steep hill, one of them with a trunk 
on his shoulder. They were met 
by a person who, from the plume 
in his hat, appeared to be an officer, 
and presently we saw several men 
with muskets on the top of the hill; 
this gave another view of the 
schooner’s movements, and caused 
me to apprehend that England and 
France were either at war or very 
near it. To induce some person to 
come on board, I held up the let- 
ters for general Magallon, the go- 
vernor ; but this being to no pure 
pose, Mr. Aken went on shore in 
our little boat, taking with him the 
letters and French passport; in a 
short time he retnrned with the ofti- 
cer and two others, and I learned to 
my great regret that war was ac- 
tually declared. 

‘“« The officer, whose name was 
Dunienville, spoke a little English ; 
he asked if I were the captain Flin- 
ders mentioned in the passport, 
whether we had been shipwrecked, 

and 
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and to see my commission. Hav- 
ing perused its; he very politely 
offered his services, inquired what 
were our immediate wants, and in- 
vited me to go on shore and dine 
with him, it being then near three 
oclock. I explained my wish to 
have a pilot for Pert North West 
(the name at that time for Port 
Louis), since it appeared no repara- 
tions could be done in the little bay, 
and requested to have a cask or two 
of water. The pilot was promised 
for the next day, and Mons. Duni- 
enville sent a canoe for our empty 
casks and the master of the French 
schooner to moor the Cumberland 
im a secure place. 

** My passport was in French, 
and being a stranger to the language, 
} had had its general purport ex- 
plained on first receiving it from the 
Admiralty; but from that time, 
and more especially after the pre- 
liminaries of peace had reached 
Port Jackson, the passport had 
scarcely been looked at, and my 
knowledge of its contents was very 
imperfect. When the officer was 
sone, 1 set’myself to consider it at- 
tenfively; and so far as I could 
make out, it seemed to be solely for 
the Investigator, and without pro- 
vision for any other vessel in which 
the Joss of the ship, or her incapa- 
city to pursue the voyage might ob- 
lige me to embark. The inten- 
tion, no doubt, was to protect the 
voyage generally, and not the In- 
vestigator in particular; but it ap- 
peared that if the governor of Mau- 
ritius should adhere to the letter of 
the passport and disregard the in- 
terition, he might seize the Cum- 
berland as a prize; and the idea of 
being detained even a week more 
than necessary was intolerable. I 


inquired of the pilot whether the’ 


Cape of Good Hope belonged to the 
Datch or English; almost deter- 
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mining, should it not have been 
given upbefore the war commenced 
te attempt the passage at all risks, 
rather than incur the hazard of be 
ing stopped; but the Cape was ig 
the hands of the Dutch. 

“* An hour after M. Dunienyille 
had been gone, we saw him retarn. 
ing with another officer, who proved 
to be his superior in rank; and 
they had with them a gentleman 
who spoke English intelligibly. My 
passport and commission were de. 
manded in a rough manner, and 
after the officer had examined them 
with the assistance of his interpre. 
ter, he observed that the passport 
was not for the Cumberland, and 
required an explanation; having re- 
ceived it, he said it was necessary 
that both commission and passport 
should be sent to the governor, and 
that I should remain with the ves- 
sel till an answer was returned. To 
this arrangement I objected, alleg- 
ing that since war was declared, 
these papers were my sole protection 
and could not be given up; but if 
copies would do they might be taken. 
Tt was at length settled, that I 
should go over and to Port Louis with 
the passport and commission, and 
that Mr. Aken should be furnished 
with a pilot and bring the schoonet 
round after me. 

‘© T was conducted to the hovse 
of M. Dunienville, about a mile dis- 
tant, to be ready to set off on horse- 
back early next morning. The gen- 
tleman who interpreted informed 
me on the way, that genera! Magal- 
lon was at Bourbon, having bees 
lately superseded by gen ral De 
Caen, an officer of the French re- 
volution, M. Dunienville had been 
a lieutenant of the navy and knight 
of St. Louis under the old govert 
ment, and was then major of the 
district of La Savanne; but ¢ 
other officer, M. Etienne a BF 
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bad lately been appointed command- 
got over bis head, by the ‘new go- 
vernor. \ AGA 

« My reception at the major $ 
house was polite and hospitable ; 
and at dawn of day I rose to set off 
with my host for Port Louis, ac. 
econling to the plan settled over 
night. It appeared, however, that 
be first expected some orders from 
thecommandant; and at ten o'clock, 
becoming impatieat of the delay, 
I requested to know whether it 
were or were not intended to 

overland?) Major Dunienville 
eemed to be hurt that the agree- 
ment had not been kept; but the 
direction was taken out of his hands, 
and not having received final or- 
ders he could do nothing. I then re- 
turned to the Cumberland, with the 
intention of sailing either with or 
without a pilot; but a wind favour- 
able for quitting the bay being not 
expected before four o'clock, it in- 
doced me to accept the major’s press- 
ing invitation to dine at his house, 
where four or five strangers were 
asembled. Before dinner was over 
a order came to him from the 
commandant to permit the depar- 
tare of the schooner he had stop- 
ped; and at five o'clock, the pilot 
being on board, we stood out from 
the reefs in one of those squills 
which come off the land at that 
hour in the summer season. 

“This litle Baye du Cap lies 
about fou iniles east from Cape 
Brabant, a headland at the south- 
Westextremity ef the island. The 
shelter is formed by coral reefs, 
through which a small river falling 
mo the bay has kept open a passage 
of about a cable's length wide, with 
depth of 3 fathoms close to the 
Sestern breakers ; within side there 

red to be anchorage for six or 
t small vessels, in from 2 to 3 


a but on aeecunt of the 





flurries of wind which come down 
the gullies and off the precipices, it 
is necessary to moor head and stern. 
Mr. Aken found the latitude from 
an indifferent observation to be 20° 
29 south. 

** At seven in the evening we 
passed round Cape Brabant, and the 
pilot then kept north-eastward, close 
along the reefs under the high land; 
although by so doing we were fre- 
quently becalmed, and sometimes 
had strong flurries which made it 
necessary ¢t6 take in all sail; but it 
appeared that he was afraid of being 
driven off the island. At eight jn 
the morning, the mast heads of the 
vessels in Port Louis were in sight, 
and there was a large ship lying 
without side which I hoped mightbe 
Le Géographe. Major Dunienville 
had informed me that this ship had 
been sometime at Mauritius, and so 
far as he knew, was still at the port, 
though upon the eve of sailing for 
Europe. Captain Baudin died soon 
after his arrival, and Mons, Melius, 
who had been first lieutenant of Le 
Naturaliste when at Port Jackson, 
then commanded. 

“During this passage to Port 
Louis, my mind was occupied in 
turning over all the circumstances 
of my sitaation, and the mode of 
proceeding likely to be adopted by 
the new governor The breaking 
out of the war, the neglect of pro- 
viding in the passport for any such 
case as that in which I stood, and 
the ungracious conduct of the come 
mandant at the Baye du Cap, gave 
me some apprehensions; but on the 
other hand, the intention of the 
passport to protect the persons em- 
ployed in the expedition, with their 
charts and journals, must be evident; 
and the conduct of a governor ap- 
pointed by the first consul Bona- 
parte, who was a professed patron 


of science, would Hardly be less 
liberal 
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liberal than that of two preceding 
French goveroments to captain 
Cook mw the American, and cxptain 
Vancouver ia the last wor; for 
both of whom protection and assist- 
ance bad been ordered, though nei- 
ther carried passports or had sufter- 
ed shipwreck. These circum. 
Stances, with the testimony which 
the commanders of the Géographe 
and Naturaliste bad doubtless given 
of their treatment at Port Jackson, 
seemed to insure for me*the kindest 
reception; and I determined to rest 
confident in this assurance, and to 
banish all apprehension as deroga- 
tory to the governor of Mauritius 
and to the character of the French 
nation. 

‘* At four in the afternoon of 
Dec. 17, we got to an anchor at the 
entrance of Port Louis, near the 
ship which [ had hoped might be 
Le Géographe ; but captain Melius 
had sailed for France on the prece- 
ding day, and this proved to be 
L Atalante trigate. 

“ The peculiarity of my situa- 
tion arising from the renewal of war 
and neglect in the passport to pro- 
vide fer any accident bappening to 
the Investigator, rendered great 
precaution necessary in my proceed- 
ings; and to remove as much as 
possible, any doubts or misconcep- 
tions, I determined to go imme- 
diately with ny passport and com- 
mission to the Freach governor, and 
request his leave to get the neces- 
sary reparations made to the 
schooner; but Jearning from the 
pilot that it was a regulation of the 
port for no person to Jand before 
the vesse! had been visited by the 
officer of health, it was complied 
with. At five the boat came along 
side ; pas having answered some 
general questions proposed in good 
English, I went into the boat x my 
frock uniform, and was conducted 


to the government house by an 
officer of the port and an interpre. 
ter. These gentlemen, after speak. 
ing with an aide-de-camp, told me 
that the captain-general was at 
dipner, and we must return in an 
hour or two; and they took me to 
a shady place which seemed to be 
the common lounge for the officers 
connected with the port. There 
were sume who spoke English, and 
by way of passing the time, they 
asked if-I had really come fiom 
Botany Bay in that little vessel; 
whether a corvette, sent out the 
night before to observe iny motions, 
had been seen; and if [ had not 
sent a boat on sbore in the night? 
Others asked questions of monsieur 
Baudin'’s conduct at Port Jackson, 
and of the English colony there, 
and also concerning the voyage .of 
monsieur Flindare, of which, to 
their surprise, I knew nothing, but 
afterwards found it to be my own 
pame which they so pronounced. 
‘¢ In two hours we reached the 
government house, and the officers 
entered to render ther account, leav- 
ing ime at the door for half an henour 
longer. At Jength the niterpreter 
desired me to follow him, and I was 
shown into a room where two off- 
cers were standing at a table; the 
one 2 shortish thick man in a Jaced 
round jacket, the other a genteel 
looking man. whose blood seemed 
to circulate more tranguilly, The 
first, which was the captain- general 
He Caen, fixed his eyes sternly 
upon me, and without salutation of 
preface demanded my passport, my 
commission! Having glanced over 
them, he asked in an impetuous 
manner, the reason for coming to 
the Isle of France in a small schoon- 
er with a passport for the Invest 
gator? I answered in afew words, 
that the Investigator having — 
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Wales had given me the schooner 
toreturn to Kngland; and that I 
had stopped at the island to repair 

my vessel aod procure water and 
refreshments. He then demanded 
the order for embarking in the 
schooner and coming to the Isle of 
France ; to which my answer was, 
that for coming to the island I had 
no order, necessity had obliged me 
to stop in passing ;—my order for 
embarking in the Cumberland was 
on board. At this answer, the 
general lost the small share of pa- 
tience of which he seemed to be 
possessed, and said with much ges- 
ture and an elevated voice— You 
are imposing on me, sir! (Vous 
mien imposex, monsicur) It is not 

obable that the gov@érnor of New 
South Wales should send away the 
commander of an expedition on dis- 
covery in so small a vessel!”"—He 
then gave back my passport and 
commission, and I made a motion 
to follow the interpreter out, but 
was desired to stop a little. In a 
few minutes the interpreter re- 
turned with a military officer, to 
whom some orders not explained to 
me were given, and I was desired 
to follow them; when going out 
the captain-general said in a softer 
fone something about my _ being 
well treated, which I could not com- 
prebend. 

“In the way to the wharf, I in- 
quired of the interpreter where they 
Were taking me? He said, on board 
the schooner, and that they had or- 

to bring my books and papers 

0 shore; iu effect, they took all 
the charts, papers, and journals re- 
ng to my voyage, as also the 
ot Jackson letters and packets, 
both public and private; and hay- 
#§ put them into a trunk which 
Was sealed by me at their desire, 
bal made out a report (proces ver- 
of their proceedings, aid re- 
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quested me to sign it with them. 
The preamble of this report set forth 
something upon the suspicions ex- 
cited by my appearance at the Isle 
of France, with the captain-general’s 
opinion thereon; I theretore re 
fused to sign it, but certified at the 
bottom, that all the charts, journals, 
and papers of the voyage, together 
with all the letters on board the 
schooner had been taken. 

“The conduct of these gentle- 
men being polite, I expressed to 
them my sentiments of general De 
Caen’s manner of receiving me, and 
the injustice of taking away the pa- 
pers of a voyage protected by a pass- 
port from the French government ; 
and added, that the captain-general’s 
conduct must alter very much be- 
fore I should pay him a second visit, 
or even set my foot on shore again, 
The interpreter hoped I woul go 
on shore with them, for the general 
had ordered a lodging to be pre- 
vided for me, and that, in fact, they 
had orders to take me there. I 
looked at him and at the officer, 
who was ove of the aides-de-camp, 
— What! I exclaimed in the first 
transports of surprise and indigna- 
tion,—[ am then a prisoner! They 
acknowledged it to be true; but 
said they hoped it would last only 
a few days, until my papers were 
examined; and that in the mean 
time, directions bad been given that 
I should want for nothing. 

‘* Mr. Aken was also to go on 
shore; and whilst we put a few 
clothes together in a tronk, several 
black men, ‘under the direction of 
another pilot, were warping the 
schooner up into the port. At one in 
the morning the officers took us 
into their boat, leaving the Cumber- 
land, with Mr, Charrington and the 
crew, under a guard of soldiers. 

«We were conducted to a large 
house in the middle of. the town, 
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and through a long daik entry, op 
a dirty stair case, into the room des- 
tined for us; the aide-de-camp and 
interpreter then wished us a gtod 
night, and we afterwards heard no- 
thing save the measured steps of a 
sentinel, walking in the gallery be- 
fore our door. The chamber con- 
tained two truckle beds, a small 
table and two rush-bottomed chairs ; 
and from the dirty appearance of 
the room I judged the lodging pro- 
vided for us by the general to be 
one of the better apartments of a 
common prison; there were, how- 
ever, no iron bars behind the lattice 
windows, and the frame of a look- 
ing-glass in the room had formerly 
been gilt. It seemed to me a wiser 


pian to leave the circumstances to 
develope themselves, rather than to 
fatigue ourselves with uncertain con- 
jectures; therefore, telling Mr. Aken 


we should probably know the truth 
scon enough, I stripped and got into 
bed; but between the musketoes 
above and bugs below, and the no- 
velty of our situation, it was near 
daybreak before either of us dropped 
asleep. 

‘* At six o'clock, I was awakened 
by two armed grenadiers entering 
the room. . The one said some 
words to the other, pointing to us 
at the same time, and then went 
out; and he that remained be- 
gan walking backward and forward 
between our beds, a¢ a sentinel on 
his post, without seeming to pa 
great attention to us, Had there 
been curtains, I should have tried to 
regain my slumber; but not being 
able to sleep in such company, I 
rose aud awoke my companion, who 
seeing the grenadier, and not at first 
recoliccting our situation, answered 
in a manner that would have divert- 
ed me at any othertime. The sen- 
tine! did not prevent us speaking 
together; and on looking out at the 


the above questions ; 
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window, we fouud that it was in 
reaity a tavern where they bad 
laced us, though a very dirty One ; 
it bore the name of Café Marengo, 
A breakfast was brought at eight, 
and dinner at twelve, and we eat 
heartily ; good bread, fresh meat, 
fruit, and vegetables being great 
rarities. 

“* At one o'clock, the aide-ce. 
camp, whom I learned to be licut, 
coloue! Monistrol, came to the ta- 
vern and cesired me to accotwpany 
him to the general: and being 
shown into an office, a German 
secretary, who spoke some English, 


paper in substancen early as follows : 
How it was that I appeared at the 
Isle of France in so sme}! a vessel, 
when my passport was for the Jn. 
vestigator?) What was become of 
the ofheers and men of science who 
made part of the expedition? Whe- 
ther I had any knowledge of the 
war before arriving? Why cartel 
co'ours had been hoisted, and a 
vessel chased in sight of the is 
land?) What were my objects for 
putting into Port North-West, and 
by what authority? ‘The onles 
from governor King, relating to 
the Cumberland, were also de- 
manded, and carried to the cap- 
tain-general with my answers to 
and soon 
afterward to my ‘surprise, an invi- 
tation was brought me to go to the 
general's table, his dinner being then 
served up. This invitation was 9 
contrary to all that had hitherto 
passed, and being unaccompanied 
with any explanation, that I st 
first thought it could not be seni 
ous, and answered that I had 2- 
ready dined; but on being pressed 
to go at least to the table, my re- 
ply was, that “‘ under my presen 
situation and treatment it was In 


‘ble, hould 
possible; when they " change’, 
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changed, —when J should be set at 
, o . 

liberty, 1f His bxcellency thought 
proper to invite me, I should be 
fttered by it, and accept his invi- 
tation with pleasure.” Jt had in- 
deed the air of an experiment, to 
ascertain. whether 1 were really a 
commander in the British navy ; 
and had the invitation been ac- 
cepted without exp!anation or a 
change of treatment, an inference 
might have been drawn that the 
charge of imposture was well found- 
ed; but in any case, having been 
grossly insulted both in my public 
and private character, I could not 
debase the situation I had the ho- 
nour to bold by a tacit submission. 
When the aide-de-camp returned 
from carrying the above reply, he 
ssid that the general would invite 
me when set at liberty ; but nothing 
was Offered in the way of expla- 
nation. 

‘A paper containing the ques- 
tions of the German secretary with 
my answers, was required to be 
signed, but this being in French, I 
objected as not understanding it: a 
translation was therefore to be made, 
and the letter of governor King re- 
specting the Cumberland was to be 
putinto French for the captain- 
general, Extracts from my journal, 
showing the necessity of quitting 
the Investigator, were moreover de- 
sed, and also my reasons at full 
length for stopping at the Isle of 
France, instead of going to the Cape 
of Good Hope; it being necessary, 
they said, for the general to trans- 
mit these to the French government, 
to justify himself for granting that 
‘sistance to the Cumberland which 
had been ordered for the lovestiga- 
tor. It was already night, and the 
*xcegsive heat, with being kept six 
hours answering questions, was 
‘ery’ fatiguing; I therefore took 
the third volume of my rough log 
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book, which contained the whole 
of what they desired to know, and 
pointing out the parts in question 
to the secretary, told him to make 
such extracts as should be thought 
requisite. I then requested to be 
shown back to the tavern, also that 
the sentinel might be taken out of 
our room, and Mr. Aken be per- 
mitted to return on board the 
schooner to keep order; to which 
the aide-de-camp brought for an- 
swer,- that it was then too late to 
make new arrangements, but His 
Excellency would see me in the 
morning. Al] the books and papers, 
the third volume of my rough log 
book excepted, were then returned 
into the trunk and sealed as before ; 
and I was reconducted to my con- 
finement between eight and nine 
o'clock. 

‘‘ Next morning, the sentinel in 
our chamber was ordered to take 
his station without side; and in 
the afternoon M. Bonnefoy, the in- 
terpreter, came to say that business 
prevented the captain-general from 
seeing me before the following day. 
Mr. Aken had permission to go on 
board the schooner under the con- 
duct of an officer; but not being 
allowed to remain, he brought away 
the time keeper, with my sextant 
and artificial horizon; and we com- 
menced a series of observations for 
anew error and rate, ready against 
the day of our departure, 

‘* Mr. Charrington came from 
the schooner on the 20th to inform 
me, that the seamen were commit- 
ting many irregularities, taking 
spirits out of my cabin, and going 
on shore as they pleased; the 
French guard seeming to take little 
or no cognizance of their actions. 
At one o'clock, the interpreter and 
a military officer took me to the 
government house, and I expected 
to haye an interview with ths _ 

ral, 
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ral and a termination put to our 
confinement. They shewed me into 
the secretary's office, and requested 
a copy of my passport and com- 
mission ; and having made out one 
myself aud signed them both, the 
interpreter then said the general was 
busy and could not see me that day ; 
and I was taken beck without learn- 
ing when he woyld be at liberty, or 
what was intended to be done. 

** As yet I was unable to compre- 
hend any thing of the captain-gene- 
ral's conduct; but however great my 
indignation at seeing my liberty and 
tune thus trifled with, it was to be 
feared that in writing to him for an 
explanation, before secing what turn 
the affair would take, might be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good, 
The disorders on board the schooner, 
however, requiring immediate cor- 
rection, I wrote a note to inform 
him of them; requesting at the 
same time, that Mr. Aken might 
rémain in the Cumberland, and that 
the caulking of the vessel’s upper 
works and fresh boring of the pumps 
might be commenced, these being 
the principal objects for which I had 
stopped at the island. In the even- 
ing the interpreter called to say, that 
the corporal of the guard on board 
the schooner had been punished for 
heglecting b's orders; that one of 
the sailors, a Prussian, being found 
on shore had been put into the 
guard house, and that an aaswer 
would be given to my note in the 
morning. In effect, the interpre- 
ter then came with lieutenant- 
colonel Monistrol, and explained to 
me a paper to the following purport. 

“That the captain-general being 


convinced from the examination of 


my journal, that I bad absolutely 
changed the nature of the mission 
for which the First Consul had 


granted a passport, wherein I was 
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‘certainly not authorised to stop at 


the Isle of France to make myself 
acquainted with the periodical winds, 
the port, present state of the colony, 
&e. That such conduct being a 
violation of neutrality, he ordered 
colonel Monistrol to go on buard 
the Cumberland, and in my pre. 
sence to collect into one or more 
trunks all other papers which might 
add to the proofs already acquired; 
and after sealing the trunks, I was 
to be taken back to the house where 
my suspicious conduct had made 
it necessary to confine me from the 
instant of arriving in the port. ft 
was further ordered, that the crew 
of the schooner should be kept on 
board the prison ship; and that an 
inventory should be taken of every 
thing in the Cumberland, and the 
stores put under seal and guarded 
conformably to the regulations. 

** Such was the answer given to 
my request for the repairs of the 
schooner to be commenced. In 
compliance with their order the 
officers took me on board, and the 
remaining books and papers, whe- 
ther relating in any way to the In- 
vestigator’s voyage or not, even to 
letters received from my family and 
friends during several years, were 
ali taken away, locked up in a 
trunk, and sealed. Mr. Aken and 
myself were allowed to take our 
clothes, but the officers dared not 
venture to let me have any printed 
books; I must however do colonel 
Monistrol and M. Bonnefoy the 
justice to say, that they acted 
throngheut with much politencss, 
apologizing for what they were ob- 
liged by their orders to execute ; 
and the colonel said he would make 
a representation to the captail- 
general, who doubtless lay under 
some mistake. 


«“ This turn to my affairs -sur- 
y prised, 
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prised, and at first stunned me. The 
single circumstance about which I 
sictelacd the least apprehen- 
gion, was the neglect in my pass- 

rt of providing for any other 
yesse] than the Investigator ; bat 
from this order of the captain- 

oeral, I found myself considered 
inthe light of a spy; my desire to 
know how far Mauritius could be 
yseful as a place of rehtment ip the 
fature part of my voyage,—a desire 
formed and expressed in the beliet 
of its being a time of peace, was 
made a plea for depriving me of 
liberty and the result of more than 
two years of risk and |ybour. The 
sensations raised by this violation of 
justice, of humanity, and of the 
faith of his own government, need 
not be described; they will be 
readily felt by every Englishman 
who has been subjected, were it 
only for a day, to French revolu- 
tionary power. On returning to 
my place of confinement, I imme- 
diately wrote and seut the following 
letter, addressed to His Excellency 
the captain-general De Caen, go- 
vernor in chief, &c. &c. &c. Isle of 
France. 


SIR, 

From your order, which was ex- 
plained to me this morning, I find 
that the plea for detaining me is 
hot now that Ido not appear with 
the Investigator, according to the 
letter of my passport from the first 
consul of France ; but that I have 
violated the neutrality therein re- 
quired by has ing givenin my journal, 
# an additional reason for putting 
into this port, that’ ** it would ena- 
ble Me to acquire a_ knowledge of 
the periodical winds, and of the pre- 
sent state of the French colony ; 
W far it or its dependencies in 

ascar might be useful to Port 
ikon, and how far it would be a 
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convenient place for me'to touch at 
in my future expected voyage:” I 
quote from Memory only, my jours 
nal being in your possession. How 
this remark, made upon the suppo- 
sition of our two nations being at 
peace, can be a breach of neutrali- 
ty, I acknowledge myself unable 
to discover. Nothing can, in my 
opinion, add to the propriety of the 
intentions with which I put into 
this port, but I shall justify it by 
theexamp!e of your own nation; and 
to do so, it is only necessary for me 
to refer to the instractions which 
preface the published voyage of the 
unfortunate La Pérous, by the judi- 
cious Fleurieu. Your Excellency 
will there see, that the much la- 
mented navigator was ordered to 
make particular observations upon 
the trade, manufactures, strength, 
situation, &c, of every port where 
he might touch; so that, if the ex- 
ample of your own nation be taken 
as a standard of propriety, the plea 
for making me a prisoner is altoge- 
ther untenable. Upon the suppo- 
sition even of its being war, and 
that I knew it and still intended to 
make the observations expressed in 
my journal ; upon this incorrect and 
worst supposition I have, I think, 
an example of similar conduct in 
your own nation; unless you can 
assare me that the captains Baudia 
and Hamelin made no such remarks 
upon Port Jackson, for it was a de. 
clared war at the time they lay in 
that port. But were they forbidden 


“to make such remarks and notes 


upon tie state of that English co- 
lony? Upon its progress, its 
strength, the possibility of its be- 
ing attacked with advantage, and 
the utility it might afford to the 
French nation? I tel] you, general 
De Caen, No. The governor in 
chief at Port Jackson knew too well 


the dignity of his own nation, 
either 
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either to lay any prohibition upon 
these commanders, or to demand to 
see what their journals might con- 
tain. 

“«T shall next appeal to you as 
being the -representative in this 
ylace of a great vation, which has 
Fitherto shown itsel: forward to pro- 
tect and encourage those sciences 
by which the knowledge of man- 
kind is extended or their condition 
amcliorated. Understand then, Sir, 
that I was chosen by that p:tron of 
science Sir Joseph Banks, president 
of the Royal Society of Jondon, and 
one well known by all the literati 
‘throughout the world, to retrace part 
of the track of the immortal captain 
Cook,—to complete what in New 
Holland and its neighbourhood he 
had left unfinished,—and to perfect 
the discovery of that extensive 
country. This employment, Sir, 
as it was congenial to my own in- 
clinations, so [ pursued it with 
avidity; upon it, as from aconvex 
Jens, al! the rays of knowledge and 
science which my opportunities 
have enabled me to collect, were 
thrown. J was unfortunate in that 
my ship «decayed before the voyage 
was compleated; but the captgin- 
general at Port Jackson, who is 
also the senior naval officer there, 
Was so sensible of the importance of 
the voyage and of the zeal with 
which I bad pursued it (for the 
truth of which [ appeal to his let- 
ters now in your possession}, that 
he gave mea colonial ship of war to 
transport me with my _ officers, 
charts, &c. to England. that I might 
obtain another ship in which the 
voyage might be completed. In 
this second ship I was a passenger ; 
and in her, shipwreck and the loss 
of charts which had cost me much 
Jabour and many risks to muke per- 
feet, were added to my first mis- 
iortune; but my seal suffered no 
abatement, I returned to Port Jack- 





son (734 miles) in an open boat, 


and gota met hant ship which was 
bound to china cred to carry my 
officers and peo gland by 
that circuitous route; Sur desirogs 
of losing no | iOvk a small 


sch oucr of tweity-uine ons, amen 
boat, in order to reach Engiond bya 
nearer passage, and thus gain two or 
three months of time in the outfit of 
my future expected ship; making my 
own €ase aiid s fety to stind inne 
competition with the great object of 
forwarding my voyage. © \ecessity, 
and not inclination, obliged me to 
put in at the Isle of France in my 
route, , 

“* Now, Sir, I would beg to ask 
you whether it becomes the French 
nation, independently of all pass- 
port, to stop the progress of sucha 
voyage, and of which the whole 
maritime world are to receive the 
benefit ? How contrary to this was 
her conduct some years since to- 
wards captain Cook! But the worid 
highly applauded her conduct then ; 
and possibly we may sometime see 
what the general sentiment will be 
in the present case. 

‘‘T sought protection and assist- 
ance in your port, and I have found 
a prison; Judge for me asa man, Sir, 
~—judge for me as a British efficer 
eniployed in a neutral occupation, 
—judge for me as a zealous philan- 
thropist, what I must feel at being 
thus treated. 

“ At pre-ent 1 quit the subject 
with the following requests: that I 
may be permitted to have my 
printed books on shore ; and that 
my servant may be allowed to attend 
me In my apartment. 

« With all the respect qne from 
my situation to the captain-genera', 

I am 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Matruew Fuixpers: 
From my confinement, « The 
Dec. 21, 1803. < 
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# The lapse of several years Bas 
enabled me to consider the trans- 
actions of this period under different 
wews, toregard them with almost 
the coolaess of an uninte rest d ob 
server; and | sce the possibility that 

a dispassionate reader may accuse 
me of taking too bigh a position, and 
wing too warm a style,—in rather 
giving way to the dictates of feeling 
than dwelling upon the proofs of 
my innocence; perhaps also, he 
may accuse me of vanity, in seek- 
ing to enhance my own Zeal and 
caims. Without attempting to 
controvert these censures, ] beg him 
to consider all the circuinstances of 
my situation: miy voyage, ship- 
wreck, and anxiety to pursue the 
steps of our celebrated navigators. 
Let him supjcse himself to hare 
executed so much of the same task, 
escaped the same dangers ; and un- 
der the influence of powerful mo- 
tives toreach England with expedi- 
ion, to be arrested on the way, his 
misfortunes either uot heeded or 
converted into proofs of delinquency, 
aad himself treated as a spy; and 
this is done by the representative of 
égovernment which had promised 
assistance and protection, and more- 
over owed hima return for the kind 
ireatment recently experienced by 
Frenchmen in the port trem whence 
hecame, Let him suppose himself 
Writing to his oppressor with these 
vatious recollections crowding on 
his imagination ; and jhe 2'low- 
ances he would then desire for bim- 
self, I request of him to make tor 
me. 

“Qn the day following the trans- 
Mission of the letter, my servant 
Was brought on shore from the pri- 
fon ship, where he left Mr. Char- 
Mogton and the seamen closely con- 
ned ; but no answer was returned 
either on the 2:2nd or 23rd, nor did 
We bear any thing that could give 
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an insight into what forther was in- 
tended to be done. We suffered 
much from the heat of the weather 
and want of fresh air; for the town 
ot Port Louis is wholly exposed te 
the rays of the sun, whilst the 
wountains which form a semicircle 
round it to the east and south, not 
only prevent the trade wind from 
reaching it, but reflect the heat in 
such a manner, that from Novem. 
ber to April it is almost insupport- 
able. During this season, the in- 
habitants whose aflairs do not ob- 
lige them to remain, fly to the bigh- 
er and windward parts of the island; 
and the others take the air and thetr 
exercise very early in the morning 
and late in the evening. We who 
were shut up in the middle of the 
town, and from having been threo 
months confined to a_ vessel of 
twenty-nine tons were much in need 
of exercise, could not but feel the 
personal inconveniences of such a 
situetion in their full rigour ; and the 
perturbation of mind, caxcited by 
such unworthy treatment, did not 
tend to alleviate their effects on our 
health. But the heat and want of 
fresh air were not the worst evils. 
Our undefended paliet beds were 
besieged by swarms of bugs and 
musketoes, and the bites of these 
noxious insects upon bodies ready 
to break out with scurvy, produced 
effects more than unually painful 
and disagreeable. Being almost 
covered with inflamed spots some 
of which had become ulcers on my 
legs and feet, I wrote to the captain 
general, reque-ting the assistance of 
a surgeon; and also to know under 
what limitations he would allow me 
to write to the Admiralty of Great 
Britain, and to my family and 
friends; but the main subject was 
left untouched, in expectation of an 

answer to the former letter, 
‘‘ In the afternoon, one of the 
aides-de-camp 
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aides-de-camp said that His Excel- 
lency did not prevent me from writ- 
ing to whom I pleased; but that 
my letters must be sent open to the 
town major, who would forward 
them to their address. The same 
evening a surgeon, who did not 
speak English, came to our room ; 
next morning he returned with the 
interpreter, and finding the ulcers to 
be seorbutic, ordered me, in addition 
to his dressings, to drink plentifully 
of lemonade and live upon fruit and 
vegetables. Their visit was re 

peated on the following day: but 
nothing transpired relative to the 
general's intentions, nor to any an- 
swer proposed to be given to my 
letter of the 21st; and I therefore 
wrote another in the following 
terms. 


SIR, 

From whatever cause it may be 
that I have received no answer to 
my letter of the 21st last, I shall yet 
continue to do my duty to my go- 
vernment and the cause of discovery, 
by pointing ont every circumstance 
that may have a probability of in- 
ducing you to hberate my people, 
my vesse], and myself. 

““A former letter showed, that 
upon the principles adopted in voy- 
ages of discovery by your own na- 
tion, the plea for detaining me a 
prisoner was untenable; and also 
that independently of any passport, 
it ill became the French nation to 
stop the prosecution of a voyage of 
discovery, especially one carried on 
with the zeal that mine has hither- 
to been. In this letter I shall en- 
deavour to point out another cir- 
cumstance, at Jeast as important as 
the former, so far as regards the in- 
justice of my detainer. In this 
point of view then, Sir, I shall ad- 
mit, that to make any remarks upon 
a port which might enable cither 
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myself or others to come into it 
again with ‘more facility, or which 
might give information concerning 
the refreshment and articles of com. 
merce to be procured as it, is, a}. 
though made in the time of peace, 
a crime ; and consequently, that if 
La Pérous executed his instructions, 
he was no better than a spy at the 
different ports where he pat in. Let 
this, Sir, for the moment be ad. 
mitted ; and I ask what proofs you 
have that [ have mage such remarks? 
You will probably say, I intended 
to make them. True, but intention 
is not action. I might have altered 
my intentions on coming into the 
port, and finding our two nations to 
be at war: you cannot know what 
alterations such a knowledge might 
have made in my sentiments. Wedo 
indeed judge much of the merit or 
demerit of an action by the inten. 
tion with which it is performed ; 
but in all cases there must be an 
action performed to constitute any 
certain merit or demerit amongst 
men. Now in my case there ap- 
pears to have been intention only ; 
and even this intention | have be- 
fore shown to be consistent with the 
practice of your own nation, and | 
believe of all nations. 

«« As it appears that Your Excel- 
lency had formed a determination 
to stop the Cumberland, previously 
even to seeing me, if a specious pre- 
text were wanting for it, it would 
have been more like wisdom to have 
let me aloge until the eve of sailing, 
and then to have seized my journal ; 
where it is possible something bet- 
ter than intention might have been 
fixed upon as a cause for making 
me a prisoner. This would have 
been a mean action, and altogether 
unworthy of you or your nation; 
but it might have answered yout 
purpose berter than the step now 


taken. 1 say there appears to have 
cn y pP ion 
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q previous determination to 
umberland, and from this 
cause; that on the first evening of 
my arrival, and before any exami- 
nation was made into my papers 

y commission and passport ex- 
cepted), you told me impetuously 
that I was imposing upon you. Now 
{cannot think that an officer of 

rank and judgment could act 
either so ungentlemanlike, or so un- 

dedly, as to make such a decla- 
ration without proof; unless his 
reason had been blinded by passion 
or a previous determination that it 
should be so, nolens volens. In your 
order of the 21st last it is indeed 
gid, that the captain-general has 

ired conviction that I am the 
person I pretend to be, and the 
game for whom a passport was ob- 
tsined by the English government 
from the First Consul; it follows 
then, as 1am willing to explain it, 
that 1 am not and was not an im- 
postor, This plea was given up 
when a more plausible one was 
thought to be found; but I cannot 
compliment Your Excellency upon 
this alteration in your position, for 
the first, although false, is the most 
tenable post of the two. 

"Trusting that upon a due con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, 
you will be pleased to fulfil the in- 
tention for which the passport was 
given, I have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency's obedient 
servant, 
Mattuew Fiinpers. 
From my confinement, 
Dec. 25, 1803. 


? " the evening, a letter was 
fonght me by a soldier from gene- 
ral De Cano! and the haste with 
Which it had been sent inspired fa- 
vourable hopes ; | did not expect the 
uit of the interpreter until the fol- 

g day,and therefore attempted 
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to decipher the letter by the help of 
a French dictionary, with a degree 
of anxiety which its contents were 
but little calculated to satisfy: it 
was as follows. 


“ T did not answer your letter of 
the 21st December, Sir, because it 
Was useless to commence a debate 
here between you and me, upen ¢he 
motives well or ill founded from 
which I took upon myself to stop 
the Cumberland until further orders, 
On the other hand, I should have 
had too much advantage in refuting 
your assertions, notwithstanding 
the reasonings and quotations with 
which you have adorned them. 

“IT was still willing to attribute 
the unreserved tone you had used in 
that letter, to the ill humour pro- 
duced by your present situation, I 
was far from thinking that after 
having seriously reflected upon the 
causes and circumstances, you should 
take occasion from a silence so deli-+ 
cate to go still further; but your 
last letter no longer leaves me an 
alternative. 

* Your undertaking, as extraordi- 
nary as it was inconsiderate, tode 
from Port Jackson in the Cumber- 
land, more to give proof of an offici- 
ous zeal, more for the private inte- 
rests of Great Britain than for what 
had induced the French government 
to give you a passport, which I shall 
untold at a proper opportunity, had 
already given me an idea of your 
character ; but this letter overstep- 
ping all the bounds of civility, ob- 
liges me to tell you, until the gene-~ 
ral opinion judges of your faults or 
of mine, to cease all correspondence 
tending to demonstrate the jus- 
tice of your cause ; since you know 
so little how to preserve the rules of 
decorum, 


‘* The accusation of not preserv- 
ing 
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ing the rules of decorum, seemed, 
not a littl: extraordinary from one 
who lad kept me above two hours 
in the street when I had gone to 
wait upon him, and who had qua- 
lied me with the title of inspostor 
without examination ; but it seemed 
that any act of aggression on the 
part of the general was tomect only 
with submission and respect. Em- 
barrassment sheltering itself under 
despotic power, was evident in this 
letter; but it gave no further in- 
sight into the reasons for making 
me a prisoner, and consequently no 
opportunity of vindicating my in- 
nocence. Jt therefore seemed wisest, 
secing the kind of man with whom 
I had to deal, to follow his direc- 
tions and leave the main subject to 
the operation of time; but to take 
off iny mind from dwelling too in- 
tensely upon the circumstance of 
being arrested at such a conjuncture 
I determined to employ ft in for- 
warding my voyage, it an applica- 
tion for the necessary papers should 
be attended with success. 

“ Having obtained a translation 
of the general's letter from the in- 
terpreter, who came next norning in 
company with the surgeon, I wrote 
to request, 

' Ist. My printed books from 
the schooner. 

‘© 2d. My private letters and pa- 
pers out of the secretary's office. 

‘3rd. To have two or three 
charts and three or four manuscript 
books, for the purpose of finishing 
the chart of the Gulph of Carpen- 
taria: adding in explanation, that 
the parts wanting were mostly lost 
in the shipwreck, aud I wished to 
replace them from my memory 
and remaining materials before it 
were too late. For these a receipt 
was offered, and my word that no- 
thing in the books should be erased 
or destroyed ; but I wished to make 


additions to one or two of the books 
as well as to the charts, and would 
afterwards be ready to give up the 
whole. 

“4th. I represented a complaint 
from my seamen, of being shut up 
at night-in a place where not q 
breath of air could come to them; 
which, ia a climate like this, must 
be not only uncomfortable in the 
Jast degree, but very destructive to 
European constitutions. Also, that 
the people with whom they were 
placed were affected with that dis 
agreeable and contagious disorder 
the itch; and that their provisions 
were too scanty, except in the arti- 
cle of bread, the proportion of 
which was large, but of a bad 
quality. 

‘An answer was given on the 
same day by one of the general's 
aides-de-camp, who said that orders 
bad been given tor the delivery of 
the books and papers; that the 
place where the seamen were kept 
was very wholesome; and as to the 
provisions, that orders had been 
given on my arrival for the people 
of the Cumberland to be treated as 
French seamen in actual service; 
that he would inquire whether any 
thing contrary had been done, which 
he did not think, but in that caseit 
should be set right. 

“ At noon next day colonel Mo- 
nistrol and M. Bonnetoy called,and 
a trunk was brought from on board 
the schooner, containing a part of 
of my printed books. ‘Ihe colonel 
seemed to be sorry that avy Jetters 
to the general had been couched 
in a style so far from bumble, and 
to think that they might rather 
tend to protract than terminate my 
confinement; on which | observed, 
believing him to be in the general's 
confidence, that as my demand was 
to obtain common justice, an adu- 
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more especially when addressed to 
a republican who must despise it : 
ny rights had been invaded, aud I 
ysed the language natura! to a man 
g circumsianced. Had favours been 
winted, or there had been any 
thing to conceal, my language would 

ably have been ditterent: but 
of all things I desired that the 
strictest scrutiny should be made 
into my papers, and that it should 
be confronted with any examina- 
tion they might choose to make of 
myself or people. The colonel and 
jaterpreter, either from politeness 
erconviction, did not disasree with 
these sentiments, bat repeated that 
a different mode of writing might 
have answered better ; it appeared, 
indeed, from their conversation, 
that French republicanism involved 
anything rather than liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality, of which it had 
to much boasted. 

“$o soon as ile two gentlemen 
were gone, T took out my naval 
signal book from the trunk and 
lore it to picces ; the private sig- 
bals had been lost in the shipwreck, 
© that my mind was now freed 
fiom apprehensions which had given 
me much inguictude. 

“On the 28th, M. Chapotin, 


‘the surgeon, called as usual with 


the interpreter. .He said that air 
tnd exercise were necessary to the 
re-establishment of my health, and 
that so soon as I should be able to 
walk out, it would be proper to ap- 
Ply tothe general for a permission ; 
ad on my objecting to ask any 
thing like a personal favour, he 
promised with soine deoree of feel- 
mg to take the applic ation on 

mse} f, 

“Nomention was mace this day 
of the books and papers, to be deli- 
vered from the sealed trunks; but 
WEA Morning I was conducted to 
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the government house, and took 
out all my private letters and pa- 
pers, the journals of bearings "and 
astronomical observations, two log 
books, and such charts as were ne- 
cessary to completing the Gulph of 
Carpeotaria ; tor which a receipt 
Was required, without any obliga- 
tion to return them. The third log 
book, containing transactions and 
remarks in different vessels daring 
the preceding six months, was im- 
portant to me on many accounts, 
and especially for the observations it 
contained upon Torres’ Strait and 
the Gulph; but it was said to be 
in the hands of the general, who 
could not be disturbed, and two 
boxes of dispatches from governor 
King and colonel Paterson had been 
taken’ away. All the other books, 
and papers, including my passport, 
commission, &c, with some accounts 
from the commissary of New South 
Wales, and many private letters 
rom individuals in that colony, 
were locked up in a trunk and seal- 
ed as before. 

«On the 31st I sent to the town- 
major’s ofhce an open letter ad- 
dréssed to the secretary of the Ad- 
misally, giving a short account of 
my embarkation and shipwreck in 
the Porpoise, voyage in the Cum- 
berland, and situation in Mauritius ; 
with two private Ictters, anda re- 
quest that they might be forwarded 
by the first opportunity. Next day 
the receipt of them was acknow- 
ledged, and a promise given to in- 
form me of the means by which 
they should be sent, and it was done 
accordingly; but not one of the 
letters, or of their duplicates, was 
ever received, 

« Having calculated with Mr. 
Aken the observations previously 
taken for the rate of the time keep- 
cr, [now worked earnestly upon the 
chart 
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chart of the Gulph of Carpentaria ; 
and this employment served to di- 
vert my chagrin, and the indigoa- 
tion which, however useless it 
might be, 1 could not but feel at 
the author of our imprisonment, 
The want of my log book, however, 
was a great obstacle to laying down 
the parts seen in the Cumberland ; 
and nothing more having been said 
of it, a short letter was written to ge- 
neral De Caen on the sth, remind- 
ing him that the log was necessary 
to the construction of my charts, 
and that only a small part of the 
printed books had yet been deli- 
vered. A verbal answer was brought 
by the interpreter; and two days. af- 
terward the books came fiom the 
schooner; but respecting the log 
So answer was made. 

** The sentinel placed at the doors 
of our chambers (for we had a tew 
days before obtained a second, with 
musketo curtains to our beds), be- 
came unusually strict at this time, 
scarcely allowing the master of the 
tavern, or even the interpreter or 
surgeon to see us; and one day, 
hearing me éaquire the name_of 
some dish in French from the slave 
who waited at dinner, the sentinel 
burst into the room and drove away 
the poor affrighted black, saying 
that we were not 'o speak to any 

rson. Previously to thisa Dutch, 
a Swiss, a Norwegian, and two 
American gentemen had called ; 
but except the Swiss, who found 
means to bid us good day occa- 
sionally without being noticed, not 
one came a second time, for fear 
of being held in a suspicious light 
by the government ; and now, the 
surgeon and interpreter were not 
admitted without a written order. 
Two applications had been made by 
the surgeon in my behalf, to walk 
in the fields near the town; the 


Jast was personally to the captain- 
general, but although he might 
have caused a sentinel to follow, or 
a whole guard if thought Necessary, 
an unqualified refusal was given to 
M. Chapotin’s bumane request. 

me We were lodged and supslied 
with meals in the tavern at the 
public expense; but having lost 
part of our clothes in the ship- 
wreck, and distributed some to those 
of our companions who had saved 
nothing, both Mr. Aken and myself 
were much in want of linen and 
other necessaries; and after the few 
dollars I chanced to have about me 
were gone, we knew not how to 
pay for our washing. All strangers 
being refused admittance took away 
the chance of negotiating bills, for 
the surgeon spoke no English, and 
the interpreter always avoided the 
subject ; one morning, however, 
having previously ascertained that it 
would not give umbrage, the inter. 
preter offered to attempt the nego 
tiation of a bill drawn upon the 
commissioners of the navy, but the 
sentinel, secing him take a paper, 
gave information, and M. Bonnefoy 
was scarcely out of the room when 
a file of soldiers made him prisoner; 
nor, although a public officer, was 
he liberated until it was ascertained 
that he acted with permission, and 
had received no other paper than 
the bill. In the evening he brought 
the full sum, at a time when bills 
upon England could obtain cash 
with difficulty at a discount of 39 
per cent. It was the chevatier Pel- 
grom, who filled the offices of Da- 
nish and Imperial consul, that had 
acted thus liberally ; and he caused 
me to be informed, tbat the fear of 
incurring the general's displeasure 
had alone prevented him from ol- 
fering his assistance sooner. 


« AMhough Mr. Aken and my- 
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self were strictly confined and close- 
jy watched, my servant was left at 
liberty to go Upon my commis- 
sions; and once a week I sent him 
on board the prison ship, to -take 
Mr. Charrington and the seamen a 
basket of frait and vegetables from 
the market, ‘They had always 
been permitted to walk upon deck 
in the day time, and Jatterly been 
sometimes allowed to go into the 
town, accompanied by a soldier ; 
snd since from all we could learn, 
the final decision of the captain-ge- 
neral was yet in suspense, I augured 
favourably of the result from this 

sxation towards the men. My 
hopes became strengthened on the 
igth by learning trom M. Bonnefoy 
that it was: believed we should be 
permitted to walk out, and perhaps 
depart altogether, so soon as three 
Dutch ships comman 'ed by rear- 
admiral Dekker should have sailed. 
These ships were loaded with pep- 
perfor Batavia, anc bound to Eu- 
tope; and it seemed possible that 
one reason of our detention might 
beto prevent English ships gaining 
intelligence of them by our means ; 
but this could be no excuse for close 
imprisonment and taking away my 
charts and journals, whatever it 
might be made for delaying vur de- 
perture. 

“ Finding it impossible te ob- 
fin.the third volume of my log 
book, the charts of Torres’ Strait 
tad the Gulph of Carpentaria were 
finished without it; fortunately the 
journal kept by Mr. Aken in the 
Cumberland had not been taken 
sway, and it proved of great assist- 
aee, Our time passed on in this 
manoer, hoping that the Datch 

would sail, and that general 
Caen would then suffer us to 
» either in the Cumberland 
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or some other way; the surgeon 
came almost daily, on account of , 
my scorbutie sores, and the inter- 
preter called frequently. I was care. 
ful not to send out my servant of 
ten, for it appeared that he was 
dogged by spies, and that people 
were afraid of speaking to him; 
the surgeon and interpreter were 
almost equally cautious with me, 
so that although in the midst of a 
town where news arrived continu- 
ally from some part of the world, 
every thing to us was wrapped in 
mystery; and M. Bonnefoy afier- 
wards acknowledged, in answer to 
a direct question put to him, that 
an order had been given to prevent 
us receiving any intelligence, 

** Qu the 29th, admiral Dekker 
sailed with his threeships; and whilst 
anxiously expecting some commue 
nication, the interpreter called to 
inform me that an order had been 
given tor the schooner to be moved 
up the harbour, and the stores to 
be taken out; and he wished to 
know if Mr. Aken should be pre- 
sent at making the inventory. IE 
asked what was to be done with 
us,—with my books. and papers? 
‘To which he answered by a shrug 
of the shoulders : he had come only 
for the purpose of executing hie 
order. On each of the two follow- 
ing days Mr. Aken was taken down 
to the schooner; for he accepted 
the proposition to accompany the 
officers for the sake of the walk, 
and iv the hope of obtaining some 
intelligence. He found the poor 
Cumberland covered with blue 
mold: within side, and many of the 
stores in a decaying state, no pre- 
cautions having been taken to pre- 
serve ber from the heat or the 
rains; the French inventory was 
afterwards brought to him to be 
‘signed, 





eigned, but he refused it with my 
approbation. 

“« This new proceeding seemed 
to bespeak the captain-general to 
have finally taken his resolution to 
keep us prisoners; and my disap- 
pointment at seeing ‘it, instead of 
receiving back my books and pa- 
pers and permission to depart, was 
extreme. In the hope to cbtain 
some information I wrore a note 
on the 3d, to solicit of His Excel- 
Jency the honour of an audience ; 
and five days having elapsed with- 
out au answer, the interpreter was 
requested ‘to deliver a message to 
the same effect. He presently re- 
turned with the concise answer, 
No; but afterwards told me in con- 


versation that the general had said, . 


* captain Flinders might have 
known that I did not wish to see 
him, by not giving an answer to 
his note. It ts acedless for me to 
see him, for the conversation will 
probably be such as to oblige me 
to send him to the tower.’ 

“ My intention in requesting 
the audience was to have offered 
certain proposals to the general's 
consideration, and if possible to ob- 
lain some explanation of the rea- 
sons for a detention so extraordi- 
bary, and now protracted beyond 
six weeks: and being disappointed 
in this, a letter was written on the 
12th, containing the following pro- 
positions. 

« ist. If your Excellency will 
permit me to depart with my ves- 
sel, papers, &c. I will pledge my 
honour not to give apy information 
of the Isle of France or any thing 
belonging to it, fora limited time, 
if it be thought that I can have 
gained any information; or if 
judged necessary, any other re- 
strictions can bs latd upon me. If 
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this will not be complied with 
request, ¢* 
_** ad, to be sent to France. 

“« 3rd. But if it be indispensa. 
ble to detain me here, | request 
that my officers and people may-be 
permitted to depart in the schooner ; 
as well for the purpose of informing 
the British Admiralty where [ am, 
as to relieve our families and friends 
from the report which will be 
spread of the total loss of the Por- 
poise and Cato, with all on board, 
Mr. Aken can be laid under what 
iestrig@fions may be deemed requi- 
site; and my honour shall bea ge. 
curity that nothing shall be trans. 
mitted by me, but what passes un- 
der the inspection of the officer 
who may be appointed for thit 
purpose. 

““ In case of refusing to adopt 
any of these modes, by which my 
voyage might proceed without pos- 
sibility of injury to the Isle of 
France, I then reminded his Excel- 
lency that since the shipwreck of 
the Porpoise, six mouths before, 
my peopte as weil as myself had 
been mostly confined either upon 
a smal] sand bank in the open sea, 
or in a boat, or otherwise on board 
the Cumberland, where: there was 
no room to walk, or been kept 
prisoners as at that time; and that 
{ had not previously recovered 
from a scorbutic and very debil- 
tated state, arising from clever 
months’ exposure fo great fatigue, 
bad climate, and salt provisions. 
After noticing my scorbutic sors, 
and his refusal of the surgeons ap- 
plication for me to walk out, it was 
added—The captain-general best 
knows, whether my conduct has 
deserved, or the exigencies of his 
government requite, that I shoeld 
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this sickly. town and cut off from 
society ; but of no part of this let- 
ver was any notice taken. 

4“ Two days before, I bad been 
fiyoared with a visit from captain 
Bergeret of the French navy, who 
had commanded La Virginie frigate 
when taken by Sir Edward I’el- 
lew, and of whose honourable con- 
dct in the affair of Sir W. Sydney 
§mith’s imprisonment, public men- 
tion bad been made in England. 
This gentleman sat some time con- 
versing Upon my situation, which 
he seemed desirous to ameliorate ; 
he said that ‘the general did not 
consider me to be a prisoner of 
war, and that my confinement did 
not arise from any thing I had 
dove. Frum what then did it 
arse? «At this question he was 
silent. He regretted not to have 
been in town on my arrival, be- 
lieving it would have been in his 
power to have turned the tide of 
consequences ; and obligingly of- 
fered to supply me with money, 
ifin want. 

* During a fortnight from this 
time, no incident occurred worth 
notice. My scorbutic sores being 
much betier, the surgeon came but 
seldom; and the visits of the in- 
terpreter being less frequent than 
before, our solitude was rarely in- 
terrapted. The Gulph of Carpen- 
tatia and Torres’ Strait being finish - 
ad, my time had since been em- 
ployed in writing an explanatory 
memoir upon the latter chart ; Mr. 
Aken was occupied in copying the 
urna] of bearings for the Adimi- 
ralty, and my servant in transcrib- 
ing the two first volumesof the log, 
which had been torn and defaced 
0 the shipwreck ; so that our time 

hot pass wholly in vain. It was 

completion of the charts, how- 

ber that T bad most at heart; aud 
14. 
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although the success of an appli< 

cation for more materials were very 

doubtful, an essay to obtain them 

was made on the 27th, in the fol- 

lowing letter to the captain gene- 

ral, ; , 
© Sir, 

‘‘ The term of my imprison- 
ment being lengthened. out much 
beyond my expectation, puts me 
under the necessity of making an- 
other application to Your Excel- 
lency for more books and charts, 
that I may still proceed in com- 
pleting the account of my observa- 
tions and discoveries. If the whole 
were put into my _ possession it 
would be ef much service to my 
labour, and save Your Excellency 
from being troubled with any fur- 
ther application on this head ; but 
if this will not be complied with, I 
beg to make a small selection from 
them, which will principally con; 
sist of a roll of charts. I am not 
however to deceive your Excel 
lency ;— this roll contains the 
greater part of my original fa 
charts, and. I am desirous to have 
them principally for the purpose of 
making an abridgment of my dis- 
coveries upona single sheet. With 
all due consideration, [am . 

Your Excellency’s prisoner, 
Marrssw Firpens. 


«« This letter was no mare fortunate 
than the last, and it seemed that 
general De Caen had determined 
upon giving me no answer to any 


thing. 
“Xoo Admiral Aplin, an extra 
ielbaate outward bound, on board 
of which were several. officers, of 
the ary aud four ladies, bad been 
brought in as a prize; the ladies 
with their husbands were suffered 
to remain at a tavero in the town, 
at the instance of captain Bergeret, 
G by 
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by whose privateer, La Psyché, they 
had been taken; the others were 
sent to a house at a little distance 
in the country, where al] the En- 
giish officers had been a short time 
confined. I ventured to send my 
servant to the tavern, to inquire 
after my countrymen and women ; 
and they obligingly furnished me 
with magazines, newspapers, and a 
Steele's List of the Navy, up to Au- 
gust 1803, which in such a placc, 
and after so long an ignorance of 
what was passing in England, were 
highly acceptable. 

“On March 4, the interpreter 
made a personal application to ge- 
neral De Caen concerning the books 
and charts mentioned in my last 
Jetter: to which he received for 
answer, that so soon as the governor 
was a little freed from business he 
would attend to thts request I 
asked M. Bonnefoy to give'nie his 
opinion‘of what was likely to be 
done with us? He replied that we 
should probably be kept prisoners 
so long as the war Jastetl, but night 
perhaps have pennission to live in 
some interior part of the islend, 
and liberty to take exercise within 
certain limits. This opinien sur- 
prised me; but I consilered it to 
be that uf a man unacquainted with 
the nature of a voyage of discovery, 
and the interest it excites in every 
nation:of the civilised world, and 
not the least in France. ‘To be li- 
‘berated in an honourable manner 
by an order of the French govern- 
ment, so soon as it should be in- 
formed of my detention, eyoraed 
to be certain; for whatewr colour 
general De Caen might give to his 
preceedings, it could not be dis- 
guired that he had arrested the 
commander of a voyage bearing a 
Fiewch passport, and had «taken 
from bin Wis charts, journals, and 


vessel ; but a3 yet I could not te 
persuaded that the general wouki 
risk the displeasure of his govera. 
ment, and particularly of the first 
consul Bonaparte, by whose order 
my passport had been given, and 
who had professed himself to bea 
patron of science. A voyage of dis. 
covery underiaken upon liberal 
principles,.and carried on with zeal, 
tempered with humanity towards 
the inhabitants of the countries yi- 
sited, seemed to me an object to 
interest every person, of whatever 
uation or profession. ‘The philoso. 
pher, or man of general science, 
would sec his knowledge of the 
globe, and of man, its principal 
lubabitant, so much the ebject ef 
such a voyage, that he might con 
sider it as undertaken for his grati- 
fication ; and he who professed a 
particular branch, whether of nata- 
ral philosophy or natural history, 
would expect so many mew obser- 
vations and discoveries in his fa- 
vourite pursuit, that the voyagers 
could not fail to have his best 
wishes for their success. A pro- 
fessor of the fine arts aught expect 
new and striking subjects to be 
brought to light, mpon which to 
exercise bis genius and display bis 
powers; the merchant and manu- 
fucturer would anticipate fresh aids 
to their industry, and new markets 
for its produce ; and the seamail, 
from such a vovage, would expect 
the discovery of new passages and 
harbours, to which he might have 
recourse either for convenience ef 
safety ; and he would also see 
it the adoption of the best means 
for advancing his art to perfection. 
The philanthropist and us 
Christian would have delight 1 
observing the blessings of civilite 
tion thus continually extending 
themselves, and in seeing ne" helss 
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in which to sow the seeds 

* righteousness ; and even the man 
without profession, science, or zeal, 
—the perfectly idle, could not be 
without interest in a voyage of dis- 
covery, since the gratification of 
cariosty is an object of at least as 
much concern with them as with 
any other class of men. Consider- 
ing, thus, a voyage for the investi- 
guion of new countries as of ex- 
iepsive interest and importance, it 
was with difficulty I could be con- 
vinced that there were people who 
thought it of none; or of so lite, 
that the putting a stop to it, im- 
prisoning the commander and seiz- 
ing his charts and papers, required 
no more consideration than if it 
@acommon yoyage. Tobe kept 

a prisoner so long as the war should 

t, did not therefore enter into 
my conception as within the bounds 
of probability; but itis the failing 
ofmen of all professions to over- 
tate the importance of that which 
they have themselves adopted, and 
into this error it will probably be 
thought I had fallen with respect to 
voyages of discovery. 

"We had a second visit on the 
6h from captain Bergeret, to 
whom the passengers of the Aplin, 
aod particularly the married gen- 
tlemén, were indebted for much 
attention and indulgence, He seem- 
td fo think that nothing’ could at 
this time be able to. procure our 
release, but that we might perhaps 

permitted to live in the country ; 
and he promised to interest himself 
it, $0 soon as a proper time and 
*pportunity could be found for 
peaking to the captain-general. 

“ The season was arrived in 
which, shonld we be set at liberty, 
would be too late to attempt a 
Bisege round the Cape of Good 


ai the Mauritius. 
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Hope in the schooner, and before 
the return of another year, the 
stores, and perhaps the vessel itself, 
might be rotten; and having no 
hope to obtain an answer toa let- 
ter, I requested Mr. Bonnefoy to 
make an application to the general 
for permission to sell the Cumber- 


land. Ten days afterward the 
interpreter informed me, that 
general De Caen had spoken 


to him of my wish to live in the 
country, which had been made 
known to him by captain Bergeret ; 
and he desired him to tell me, * to 
have a little patience, he should 
soon come to some determination 
upon my affair ;’ being spoken to 
upon the sale of the Cumberland, 
his reply was, © a little patience, it 
is time enough yet ; and when the 
charts and books for which I had 
applied on Feb. 27, were mention- 
ed, he still gave the same answer. 
*« My people were brought on 
shore on ‘the 23d, with other Bri- 
tish subjects from the prison ship, 
in order to be sent to a district 
called Flacq, on the east side of 
the island; and this circumstance 
confirmed my suspicion that it was» 
not intended to liberate us until 
orders were received from France. 
Mr. Charrington, the boatswain, 
was permitted to speak to me in 
the presence of an officer before 
their departure ; and after learning 
the condition of the poor prisoners, 
I recommended him to keep our 
people as clean in their persons and 
regular in their conduct as circum- 
stances would permit; and not to 
attempt any escape, since we must 
be liberated in six or eight months 
by order of the French govern- 
ment. One of them, the Prussian 
who had behaved so il}, had gone 
away in the Spanish rigate lama, 
G 2 by 
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by permission of the French ; the 
others bad been kept strictly on 
board the prison ship after the -de- 
parture of the three Dutch men of 
war. Although several prizes had 
been brought in, the number of 
English prisoners was inconsidera- 
ble; owing to some of the vessels 
being manned with lasc.rs who 
were not confined, and in part to the 
sa‘lors having been induced to en- 
ter on board the French privateers, 
for the sake of obtaining more pro- 
Visions and to avoid being. kept in 
Lrons, 

‘* T had hitherto forborne to 
«rite any Ictters to England, whe- 
ther public or private, but what 
passed open througlr the office of 
ihe town major, that no plea, even 
what arbitrary power could construe 
into such, might be taken for con- 
(inuing our imprisonment ; but the 
arrival of letters thus sent being ex- 
ceedingly problematical, and my 
hope of liberation from general De 
Caen having disappeared, the mo- 
tive for this forbearance had ceased 
toexist. Av account was therefore 
written to the secretary of the Ad- 
miiralty of my arrival, reception, 
and treatment in Mauritius, inclos- 
ine copies of all the letiers written 
or received ; that my lords commis- 
stoners might be enabied to take 
proper Measures for obtaining our 
liberty and the restitahon of my 
charts and journals; especial care 
was taken at the same time, to 
avoid the mention of Soy thing 
which could be thought to infringe 
on the passport, as much as if it 
had remained inviolate en the part 
of general De Caen. This letter 
was inclosed to a friend in Lon- 
don, and sent by the way of Ame- 
rica; and I afterwards learned 
from the public papers that it 





was received in the August fol. 
lowing. 4 

“es The end of March had ar. 
rived, and nothing more was said 
of our permission to reside in the 
country ; and being most heartily 
weary of close confinement, I re- 
quested to be removed to the sare 
place with the British officers, pri- 
soners of war; the house where 
they were kept being described to 
be large, and surrounded with a 
wall inclosing about two acres gf 
ground, within which the prisoners 
were allowed to take exercise. On 
the 30th Colonel Monistro] came to 
confer on the subject, and next day 
conducted me to the house for the 
purpose of choosing two rooms. He 
ssid on the way that the house was 
originally built by a surgeon named 
Despeaux, and now hired by the 
government at twenty-five dollars 
per month to accommodate the 
English gentlemen; that it was 
very spacious, and had formerly 
lodged the armbassadors sent by 
Tippoo Sultaun to this island; I 
found it to be situate about a mile 
north-east from our tavern in the 
middle of the town, and enjoying 
a fresh air which, in comparison 
with our place of confinement, 
made me think it a paradise. After 
the unpleasant task of selecting two 
rooms, which colonel Monistrol 
ordered to be vacated’by the officers 
who were in possession, be returb- 
ed with me to the town ; and pro- 
mised at parting to speak again to 
the captain-general conceroing my 
charts and books. 

«“ This little walk of a mile 
shewed how debilitating is the 
want of exercise and fresh air; for 
it was not without the assistance of 
colonel Monistrol’s arm, that I was 


able to get through it, Convey 
anets 








ances were. sent in the evening for 
our tranks, an? we took possession 
of our new prison with a consider- 
able degree of pleasure ; this change 
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of situation and surrounding ob. 
jects producing an exbilaration 
of spirits to which we had long 
been strangers, 
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[From Scurotpesrasp’s Tour to the North Cape.] 


as HE Westrobothnians are, in 

general, tall and well-made. 
Their figure is noble, their coan- 
tenance proud and confident; but 
this hanghtiness is tempered by a 
maked expression of benevolence, 
and their manners perfectly corres- 
pond to their physiognomy. The 
men have more mildness in their 
character than their neighbours the 


Ostrobothnians, and the beauty of 


their women is much superior. This 
honest, sober, and frugal, people 
are alike distinguished for their 
courage in war, the bunting of the 
bear, and in ascending or descending 
the falls, &c, Whilst more polished 
nations content themselves by de- 
fiaing the various gradations of vir- 
tue, the Westrobothnians practise 


them all, in a happy ignorance of 


their opposite vices. 

The Finnish language prevails 
from the frontiets of Ostrobothnia, 
which separate Finland from Swe- 
den properly so called, to within 
we or three miles to the west of 
Tornea, where the Swedish is used, 
and thence northward about twenty 
miles; afier which the colonists 
only speak Vinnish, and the natives 
in the Lapland tongue. ‘This is the 
Country through which we had 
passed and are now describing, 

The dress of the men consists of 2 
eect of deep blue, in the shape of 

fap, with the seams of another 

‘er; a kind of tunic, or shirt, of 


strong white serge, which comes 
down to the calf of the leg; a lea- 
ther belt; long breeches; boots, or 
buskins, without heels, the soles be- 
ing of the same piece, and the 
seams above the foot, uniting near 
the toe, which terminates in a re- 
turning peak. ‘These boots are so 
well prepared as to resist moisture 
a jong time, and nothing can be 
better adapted for walking in the 
marches, which are so frequent in 
these countries. 

The principal objects of industry 
are agriculture, the preparat‘on of 
tar, breeding of cattle, the chase, 
and fishing. ‘The soil is fertile and 
the same fields aie sown every year. 
The corn ripens in seven or eight 
weeks; bat such is.the rigour of 
the climate that, during this short 
period, the frosts frequently destroy 
the hapes of the cultwator. Fortu- 
nately, the inhabitants are accur 
tomed, during the most abundart 
harvests, to mix with their brecd 
chopped straw, the roots of certain 
plants, or the bork of the pine-tree ; 
and this practice enables them to 
support those famines which are 
but too frequent. 

The salinon fishery, of which we 
have already spoken, is extensive. 
Another species of salmon, called 
Taimen, the flavour of which is de- 
licious, is found bere; but not in 
sufficient plenty to be an article of 
commerce, This fish, which is also 


found 
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found in Ostrobothnia, is rather 
smaller and more spotted than the 
common salmon. Pike and trout, 
dried in the sun, form part of the food 
of the inhabitan's. ‘The birds found 
inthiscountry have been enumerated 
when describing the game in the 
neighbourhood of Uleaborg, but 
there are some others which will be 
noticed hereafter. The most re- 
markable wild beasts are bears, 
wolves, common, black, white, or 
blue, foxes, (the last are very rare,) 
gluttons, beavers, seals, otters, hares, 
squirrels, moartins, ermines, wild 
sein-deer, which are in every re- 
epect like the tame, except in being 
of deeper colour. 

As to the birds and vegetable 
kingdom, I shall speak of them as 
they occur. In Lapland and on the 
igh mountains, plants unknown in 
other climatés are more particu- 
Jarly to be found. ' 

On quitting Kirkomiki, near the 
church of Hietaniemi, and the in- 
uadated plain I have mentioned, we 
continued to coast the river of Tor. 
nea, until we got to Niemis, where 
the road turns from it. The coun- 
try, which is rather hilly, al- 
most continually presented pleasing 
views, 

It was the season of flowers. In 

ame places the soil cf the forests, 
zovered with anemonies, (vemorosa) 
&ppeared white as snow; in others 
different anemonies (Acpatica) gave 
it an enamel of the deepest blue, 
The marshy spots were gilded with 
the calla palustris, or silvered by 
the ruéus chamamorus. The first 
of these plants, called in Swedish 
missne, is of great service to the 
inhabitants; in case of scarcity they 
make bread of its roots, which are 
taken up in the spring, before the 
leaves. begin to bud, and cut into 
small pieces, and dried by the fire 
pieviously to being ground. If the 





meal is boiled before it is used, ang 
then a little common flour added to 
it, the bread is very good and nou. 
rishing. The other plant, called 
hjortron, has a yellowish fruit, of a 
faint taste, but it is a good preserve, 
and is said to refresh and purify the 
biood, It is admmistered to persons 


ill of fevers, scurvy, or consumption, » 


Geraniums (myosotis —scorpoides) 
flourished on the banks of the rivu- 
lets, and the lively verdure of the 
meadows was relieved by numbers 
of other flowers, as the cornus suesica, 
with white petals and black sta. 
mens; the ¢rientalis Europea, a 
small star-like flower, which is 
found no where but in the forests ; 
the rubus arcticus,a plant of the 
size of the strawberry, and the 
flower of which, of a deep rose- 
colour, is as beautiful as its fruit is 
delicious, &c.: red and black goose- 


> beriies, as also raspberries, grow in 


the woods. 

The beavy clouds which had ob- 
scured the sky, after the sudden 
storm of the preceding evening, 
dispersed by degrees; and an agree- 
able warmth made us forget thet 
we were near the polar circle. On 
the road to Niemis, the last post- 
house, about a mile from Kirko- 


miki, we crossed the Jast bridse. 


over the little river of Armasjokl, 
which discharges itselt into that of 
Tornea at no great distance. On 
the Jeft bawk of this river, the rock 
of Luppio, rising like the ruins of 4 
vast castle, is composed of honzon- 
tal layers of granite and slate, which 
are rarely found together. | 
The church of Ofver Tornea !s 4 
mile and a quarter from Niemis, and 
six and a half from the town of 
Tornea, Here the road gradually 
disappears, and at Jength beconic’s 
nothing more than a foot-path Jeae- 
ing to the curate’s house. It 


racticable to from Tornea in 
' ” a boat, 







as 
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: boat, but the rapidity of the 
dream «which must be .ascended 


makes the voyage tedious. 


There are many considerable falls, 
os Gyllbikoski, Matkakoski, Vuo- 
‘nakoski, &c. On arriving at 
Ofver-Tornea, I advised taking up 
our quarters at the village of Mat- 
trengi, Which is very near, that we 
might proceed from thence to visit 
Dean Landberg, the curate of the 

ish; but we were told that this 
worthy old man would be highly 
offended by such a proceeding, and 
would consider it as doubting his 
hospitality. It was in vain I repre- 
gnted that we were eleven persons. 
| was obliged to conform to the cus- 
tom, and the frank and cordial re- 

ion we received from the curate 
and all his family made me ashamed 
of my proposal, 

Their dwelling is situated most 
delightfully on the banks of the 
river, in a well-cultivated plain at 
the foot of a little bill, from which 
during the solstice, a part of the sun 
may be seen at midnight. But we 
resolved to see it from the summit 
of the Avasaxa, a mountain ccele- 
brated by the observations of Mau- 
pertuis—We had to go about a 
quarter of a mile upon the river, 
which is at first very broad, and 
Whose limpid waters flow with so 
gentle a course, that the rowers 
lone can perceive it ; afterwards it 
branches into several streams, form- 
ing little islands, and finally re- 
uoiting amongst the mountains. The 
litle tiver of Tengeli, alter washing 
the base of Avasaxa, which it al- 
Most surrounds, joins its waters with 
those of the Tornea, 

© sky was clear and serene, 
*id the profound calm inspired a 
tender melancholy. A painter de- 
Pe to represent the happy fields 
tAtcadia would here find the ori- 


ginal of his picture. The river, 
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swoln by the mountain torrents to 
the level of its banks, stole through 
the turf of meadows, interspersed 
with coppices and covered with 
flowers. ‘The Avasaxa bounds the 
scene on one side. Its perpendicu- 
lar height above the sea is one hun 
dred and eight Swedish toises, but 
there is nothing striking in its form. 

Having landed on the banks of 
the ‘Tengeli, we began to ascend, or 
rather to climb, Avasaxa; we had 
fortunately taken a guide, for there 
are few practicable roads to its sum- 
mit.—After traversing a copse of 
alders which adjoins the river, we 
entered a thick forest of pines and 
firs; we then found a mass of rocks 
which had fallen from the loftier 
parts of the mountain, and amongst 
which were scattered several birch 
trees; a little higher the soil is co- 
vered with a greenisli moss, inter- 
mixed with rein-deer moss, but 
which is inferior to that of Lap- 
land. The trees were puny and 
few in number on the ascent, but 
the summit is covered with firs, 
pines, and most beautiful birches ; 
proving the elevation of this moun- 
tain (which I had climbed in thirty- 
five minutes) to be much below 
that of the mountains called Fyall, 
where trees are not found above one 
third of the height. 

From the summit of Avasaxa are 
seen, to the southward, the conflu- 
ence of the rivers of Tornea and 
Tengeli, with their meadows and 
islets, the church of Ofver-Tornea, 
the residence of the priest, and be- 
yond these a range of distant moun- 
tains. This view is extensive, and 
of a cheerful cast, forming a con- 
trast to the othees. 

‘Advancing to the N.E. we sude 
denly came to a frightful precipice. 
We had much pleasure in discover- 
ing the falcon’s nest, observed by 
Maupertuis in 1736, The birds, 
frightened 
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frightened by the fall of some pieces Tornca, tranquil, mayestic, 
of rock which we threw fromthe bounded by rocky eliffs. ; 
top of the mountain, flew around ‘« [t was now midnight, and the 
the nest, and filled the air with their sun seemed to touch the summit of 
cries. At the foot of the precipice a lofiy mountain which partly con. 
is a sandy plain, watered by the cealedit. Navure, in suspense, ap- 
Tengeli, which issues at a distance peared to wait the decision of this 
from a lake surrounded by moun- Juminary, whether he would aban. 
tains. At a place called Christin- con the earth to the shades of night 
estrom, the river forms a cataract, or, resuming his beneficent course, 
and some sawing-mills are erected. he should contiuue to illuminate it, 
*€ On the north side of the Ava- “We remarked the shadow of 
saxa, we also saw the Tengeli, whose ope reck upon another, in order to 
peaceful waters were disturbed only watch the sun’s motion, andina 
by the light passage of a fisher- few minutes we observed that the 
man's boat. shadow had vanished, and conse- 
“ Beyond the river is a smal] hill, quently that the sun was rising, 
from whence arose a cloud of smoke Presently the united choir of birds 
from the fires lighted to drive away proclaimed a morning which no 
the flies from the cattle. This bill night bad preeeded. The man who 
is overtopped by a chain of moun- could be but slightly moved by such 
tains, rising one above the other, a sight must be wretched and un- 
like Ossa upon Pelion. Westward, feeling! For myself, 1 shall ever 
the view is terminated by the river preserve its delicious recollection.” 


and 
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{From the Same.] 


. WERE we began to mount black. The rivulet of which Ihave 

| : those Northern Alps, now just spoken flows there from the top 
called Fyallen, formerly Koln, their of the mountains, and after passing 
hase is (a8 usual) overgrown with through a hind of arch in the sice 
clumps of bireh. A very soft moss, of a rock, precipitates itself into the 
in which we sunk up to the knees, abyss, where the eye can scarcely 
makes walking troublesome, and follow it. Another rivulet, not 
the ascent is so steep that we were beautiful, forms a tall of equal 
often obliged to Jay bold of the trees height, and joms its waters 0 the 
wud bushes. After marching in valley. Beyond this chasm the 
this way more than half an hour, summits of the rocks are clothe 
we saw, on the right of a smail with an underwood of birch trees, 
plain, a frightiul chasm, closely shut so thick, that it resembles a well- 
vp on three sides by rocks of four dressed peruke. The scene 81" 
(rt five hurdred feet in height, minated by other rocks of stilt 


. . : . I 
jormed of a species of slate, entiely greater height, whese peaks we 
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in the clouds. It is essential to 
mark well the shape of the highest 
rock, in order to find the road again 
on returning from Alten.  Pro- 
ceeding farther we saw new moun- 
sins separated by plains, lakes, and 
marshes, the turf of which shook 
onder us. The cloudy weather and 
the rain threw a dreary aspect over 
these landscapes, the horrid abodes 
of bears and wolves. 

“Continuing our march for some 
hours, always ascending, we at 
length found the snow hard as a 
rock, but not entirely covering the 
mountains, as: we had expected 
would have been the case. What 
is singular, and for which we could 
not account, is, that the snow is pre- 
served, during the summer, on the 
south and west sides of the moun- 
tains.—At this height the trees be- 
came less numerous and of smaller 

wth. 

“ At the foot of a perpendicular 
rock is a spacious grotto of frozen 
snow, composed of several vaults, 
diminishing to the last. The en- 
trance is suthciently high to admit 
aperson standing ; the water of a 
delicious spring flows over some 
broken rocks. —Pobably, the exha- 
lations arising from the humidity of 
the stone, have caused these excava- 
tions in a vast mass of snow, driven 
by the winds against the rock ; and 
the exterior furm bas been rounded 
by the sun’s warmth. In this grotto 
we found refuge from the flies, 
which still pursued us, notwith- 
standing the rain that had fallen on 
our elevated station; but, being 
heated by our walk, we durst not 
femain there long, on account of 
the damp. 

k At some distance from the 
gfolto is a very deep ravine, beyond 
which we saw several caverns, 
which the Laplanders said were the 
us of bears, yes, notwithstand- 
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ing there are suth numbers in this 
country, we bad not the pleasure of 
seeing any of them; the season of 
their amours being over, they bad 
given themselves up to repose ; and 
the Laplanders are such great 
talkers, that even at a distance they 
alarm these animals, We shot as 
aany plover as served us for su 
per; and they were the only kind 
of birds we met with in our route; 
there were ducks on the lakes, but 
in very small numbers.—The only 
trees were some very meagre birch, 
and the shrubs were osiers, dwarf- 
birch, and juniper. 

‘** As we ascended, we saw only 
the feet of other mountains; be- 
yond which all was concealed in 
clouds. We vainly flattered our- 
selves that on attaining their sum- 
mits we should find the sky clear 
and serene. During the remainder 
ot this day we could not see farther 
than one hundred paces around us. 
Some little bills, a tranquil lake, an 
immoveable mass of black clouds 
suspended over our heads, from 
which a thick mist descends, cha- 
racterize these alpine scenes. 

** As the rain increased continu- 
ally we could not rest on the moss 
which was saturated by the water : 
we were, therefore, embarrassed 
how we sbould spend the night, and 
though we should have wished to 
covtinue our march, the Laplanders 
would not have consented ; fortu- 
nately one of them recollected hav- 
ing heard of a kind of hut, called 
gam in the language of the country, 
and which some travelling traders 
had caused to be built by way of 
shelter in going to the winter fairs ; 
but it was difficult to find the place 
in the midst of a desert, and ata 
season when no trace could denote 
its situation.—In this uncertainty 
we walked until an hour after mid- 
night, and the Laplanders, over- 
come 
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come With fatigue, began to be dis- 
couragéd, when suddenly they cried 
ott “ there’s the gam!" In fact it 
was ‘that asylum, dimongst some 
trees oni the declivity of a gentle 
ethinence; we éGagerly entered it; 
and, having kindled a fire in a cir- 
cle Of stones, intended to serve as a 
hearth, confined the smoke by cover- 
itig thé vént-hole with a board, and, 
having well filled the cabin, on 
opening it agaib the gnats, which 
had taken shelfer there from the 
rain, issued forth with the smoke. 
Affet toasting and eating our plover 
we laid down on the straw which 
soite travellers had left there the 
preceding winter. 

This day was the first on which 
we felt fatigued, though we bad 
twavelled only two miles in a straight 
line, yet the long turns and the 
labour of mounting had harassed us 
extremely ; of eleven persons in the 
hutall were soon asleep but myself: 
the réating of the wind, which rose 
in the night, the funereal cry of the 
owls which surroanded us, and, 
above all, the snoring of the Lap- 
landers, prevented my closing my 
eyes. Sometimes I wrote, to bring 
fofward my journal; ‘sometimes 1 
wernt out to see if the weather was 
better, and to shoot some owls, but, 
fotced by the violence of the rainand 
the cold to return, I was patiently 
obliged to listen to this horrid mu- 
sic. At létigth, from sheer fatigue 
I fell asleep, but in a short time the 
Taplanders awoke, and recom- 
meneed their eternal clack, which 
forced me to get up, i spite of the 
teal heed I had for rest. [t is thus 
that destiny sometimes sports with 
the weary traveller. The sight of 
this asylum had rejoiced me more 
than that of a magnificent castle, 
open to receive us in an inhabited 

Gantry, could Nave done; and yet 


in it I passed the most distressing 
night ! experienced in the journey, 

«The clouds were heavier thay 
on the preceding evening, and ep. 
veloped us on all sides; the Lap- 
landers despaired of finding the road, 
and wished to wait for fair weather, 
ds the passage of these mountains ig 
considered to be very dangerous 
when the sky is obscured. Bat, 
keeping the river on the right, the 
way cannot be long lost; the great 
difficulty is to discover practicable 
tracks for descending. At length 
the Laplanders, tired as well as oor- 
selves with femaining in the hut, 
yielded to our entreaties, and we pto- 
ceeded about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

*“ We had five miles to go, ina 
strait line, to Alten; at first, we 
were very little disposed to exertion, 
but by perseverance we gained 
strength even from fatigne. The 
clouds prevented our s-cing any 
objects at fifty paces distance, and 
the view seemed extremely mono- 
tonous. I found a little flower of 
the patisy species, but shaded in 
yellow only, without any violet; 
this flower, called vivia liflora, 
grows on the Northern Alps and in 
Scotland : a small piece of ground 
which was overspread by it appear- 
ed as if covered with gold. 

« The frequent halts of the Lap- 
landers made the march very ure- 
some, but as they carried burthetis 
we could not urge them.—We a- 
vanced in this way at the rate of a 
tile in three hours ; I myself, cat- 
ried a gun, with a pouch. contalbe 
ing some pounds of shot, two 
three pounds of powder, a compass, 
a book for preserving plants, a gob- 
let, a large knife, &c. so that I was 
hot much at liberty in my Mouons, 
and Mr. A. was not less laden ; our 
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J described whién speaking of the 

of the Westrobothnians, 
not having been greastd fot some 
digs, afforded no resistance to the 
Ga, do that we walked as if on well 
iideped sponges; yet, after climb- 
i@v the three miles, perpetually 
dnkifg into the moss up to the 
cilfof the leg, we found ourselves 
legs fatigued than We were at setting 
if. [attribute this vigour to the 
habit of @xcreise, to the frugal re- 
einen We were compelled to use, 
fo the cold baths we took every day 
in he Jakes or rivers, to the brac- 
ifig dir of these climates, and, per- 
haps, also to the humidity. which 
refreshed our fect. 

“ Having attained the summit of 
the mountains we found the descent 
very Tagged, but the striking ob- 
jes which arrested our attention 
indemnified us for our pains, though 
the foy still hindered us frota seeing 
te any distance. 

“Tt has been observed that the 
whole of this vast chain of moun- 
tains, which extends from the lower 
part of Dalecarlia to the White Sea, 
illoWing nearly the same direction 
with the coasts, in general rises with 
a gentle accliviiy on the south side, 
and descends almost precipitously 
towards the sea: the Jéngth is 
abont one hundred and fifty miles, 
aud the breadth from twelve to 
ulteen. 

“Afier descending almost per. 
pendicularly for half a mile we left 
We region of the clouds, and then, 
0 turning towards the heichts we 


had lefi, We beheld a wall of slate-. 


rocks, Whose tops, yet wrapped in 
clouds, were almost entirel y coveréd 
with snow, and fiom them dashed 
inntinerable ciscades. Two of these 
‘muing from the hollows of the 
it appeared frozen and fixed, but 
Woking At them ditent vely 1 could 
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discern the motion of the Water: 
their appearahce was father fé. 
markable than beautiful. A litide 
lower, Where thé declivity wag 18s 
steep, the ground was arid ahd 
Without verdure, éXcepting some 
birch-trees whith vegetated here 
and there. In the bottom of tha 
Valleys were several lakes wheré the 
Waters of these cataracts collécted 
together to form new ones, Eat 
Step that we advanced an infinity of 
scenes of this description presentéd 
themselves. Immense rocks of 
slate, graduating to a peak, con- 
trasted their dark colour with the 
vast masses of snow and the caé- 
cades of equally dazzling whiteness, 
The sky cleared up, 4nd verdire 
began to appear by degrees at the 
foot of the rocks. Amongst many 
of these views I sketched but ofe, 
which appeared to me the most pic- 
turesque, otherwise choice would be 
difficult; for, in less than a mile T 
could have found sufficient to fill 4 
cabinet. 

‘““The base of the mountains 
forms, perhaps, one of the most 
acreeable, and of, at the same tithe, 
the most impressive, views in the 
world; a vast declivity covered 
with the most beautiful turf, ahd 
trees, Of a vegetation most surpris- 
ing in these places, inclines towards 
a plain extending to the sea, Which 
is a vhout a mile distant; many 
little rivulets, forméd by thé cas- 
cades hoticed above, roll théir chrys- 
tal Hoods under the shade of these 
copses, and, how sieéaling throfgh 
tlie grass and flowers, now expand- 
ing into glassy-lakes, bear the tri- 
bute of their waters to the river of 
Alten or to the Aiby, which falls in- 
to the former. 

« No flocks browse on the rich 
and flowery herbage which covers . 
the soil, arid never scythe approaches 

it. 
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it. We saw again with pleasure 
many of the trees we had observed 
in the heart of Sweden ;—the birch, 
the pine, the aspin, the willow, the 
services, yield not to those of any 
coumtry, and the flowers of our 
meadows grow there ip even great- 
er luxuriance; add to these, the 
finest sky, illuminated by the sun 
at. midnight, after two days of 
iain, and, (excepting the pre- 
sence of huinan beings,) all that 
the fancy can conceive most beau- 
tiful, yet, a faint idea only of the 
charms of these scenes will be ob- 
tained. A few birds alone dis- 
turbed the profound silence of na- 
ture, and hailed by their songs the 
delightful season. Inhabitants only 
are wanted in these enchanting re- 
gions to render them an earthly pa- 
radise; but, alas! this paradise 
exists but for two or three months 
in the year; during the remainder 
of which the beauties of nature are 
surrendered to the severity of frost, 
or buried under snows of immense 
thickness. 

«« The contemplation of these ob. 
jects made us forget the fatigues of 
a march of four miles. But the 
schoolmaster of Kautokeino, who 
had undertaken an enterprise be- 
yond his powers, with the prospect 
of gain, could not so console himself. 
At the beginning or the march he 
had, with the cunning of an expe- 
rienced man, chosen a load which 
looked heavy enough, yet, in fact, 
weighed almost nothing ; but hav- 
ing umprudently walked too nimbly, 
and exhibiting no marks of fatigue 
at the end of three miles, one of his 
companiens, who knew him, sus- 
pected his deceit, and immediately 
resolved upon trying his burthen ; 
all being then discovered, the other 
Laplanders unanimously insisted 
that he should take something to 
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carry from each; the poor fellow 
perceiving they were not joking, 
submitted, and proceeded with “ 
sad an air that we could not but 
pity him; but, as he bad been the 
means of increasing the price, that 
that he might receive the advan. 
tage without partaking in the labour 
ot the others, we did not chuse to 
interfere in the business. 

* During the passage over the 
mountains we had not seen a single 
quadruped, although there are 
plenty of bears, wolves, foxes of 
many kinds, wild rein-deer, &c. a 
a sort of fatality seemed to be op. 
posed tg,our curiosity, or, sather 
the incessant din of our Laplanders 
»drove these animals from us. The 
only remarkable thing of the kind 
which we met with was a skin of 
the species of rat, mus /emmus, which 
forming, as we were told, innumer- 
able armies, advance from north to 
south in a straightline, without ever 
deviating, to avoid any impediment 
they may meet witb, andat lastdrown 
themselves in the Gulf of Bothnia; 
this at Jeast is the unvaried account 
of the inhabitants. This phenome- 
non, which does not happen every 
year, nor at any certain time, may 
furnish ample matter of discussion 
to naturalists ; but it will be requi- 
site to begin by ascertaining facts: 
what is certain is, that numerous 
troops of these animals have been 
observed proceeding from north to 
south; the rest of the story cails 
for a more detailed investigation. — 

‘« After traversing the delightful 
thickets which cover the foot of the 
mountains, we entered a forest ol 
large and superb pines; but a hre 
caused by the lightning, had de- 
stroyed the greater part: this forest 
conducted us to the river of Alten, 
which we recognized as aD oul 
friend, and whose banks, tufted 
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with elms, willows, and services, we 
now followed until, after crossing 
the chain of mountains and form- 


ing dreadful cataracts, it gently 
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rolls its limpid waters over a pure 
sandy bottom, to lose them in the 
Frozen Sea,” 








PicTURESQUB SCENERY 


[From the same.} 


« E made immediate inquiry 

as to the means of get- 
ting to the North Cape, and were 
informed, that the most safe was to 
hire asmall boat, that, in case of a 
storm, we might easily get on shore, 
but that it would be some days be- 
fore good rowers could be procured. 
An intelligent mao was despatched 
to seek them. This sea abounds 
in delicious fish, such as the pleu- 
ronectes hippoglossus, in Swedish 
helgeslundra, (some of them are of 
monstrous size, bat those of from 
thirty to forty pounds in weight are 
the best,) gadus collarius, whitings, 
herrings, &0. But we were disap- 
pointed injour hopes of finding oys- 
ters and lobsters, which are so com 
mon on the southern coasts of 
Norway. 

“Cows and sheep are fed here; 
the meat, milk, and butter, are ex- 
cellent. The vessels which come 
to export fish and skins bring flour, 
liquors, wines, and all sorts of spices. 
One advantage, of which we feel- 
ingly estimated the value, was that 
of being relieved from the gnats, 
Which the sea-wind drove from the 
Coasts . 
oe Alten, a sea port and commer- 
cial depot, is situate on the shore of 
abay called Kaafiord, which is a 
Part of Alter.fiord, or the- Gulf of 
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Alten. The elevation of the pole 
at this place is 69° 55’ latitude. A 
Danish vessel was riding in the har- 
bour, waiting for her cargo of dried 
and salted fish, of which there is a 
considerable exportation; near the 
shore were several warehouses, ‘or 
stores, full of it, beside which there 
were several piles in the open air, 
A promontory, composed of a white 
and reddish rock, pushes into the 
sea and forms the interior of the 
bay. On the opposite side, the 
gulph is bounded by a range of 
lofty mountains, whose tops, crown- 
ed with snow, rise to the clouds. 
The air of Alten is pure and very 
salubrious. The soil is sandy, but 
tolerably fertile. In the small kit- 
chen-gardens are potatoes and brown 
cabbages, but little else is sown ex- 
cepting barley. The prevailing 
trees are pines and birch, 
™ The part of the Frozen Ocean 
which washes these coasts is never 
frozen except in the interior of the 
bays, where the water, otherwise 
extremely salt, is tempered with 
the soft water of some river or 
stream, which empties itself into it. 
It is reckoned seventeen miles only 
from hence to the North Cape, and, 
with a glass, the floating masses 
which are detached from the eternal 
ice of the poles, may be saree y 
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** On the 15th of July we obtained 
a suilable bost, and four good Nor- 
wegian rowers, one of whom was 
an old and experienced pilot; tak- 
ing, therefore, provisions sufficient 
to last us for some days, if necessity 
obliged us to land on tbe coasts, we 
hoisted our sail, at two in the afier- 
noon, with a-moderately fair wind, 
and in the finest weathér possible. 
Our course was always northward. 
amongst tongues of land which 
stretched into the sea, forming a 
number of deep retiring inlets. The 
coasts, bounded bv vast mountains, 
generally terminating in peaks. On 
their west and south sides, as we 
liad observed to be the case on our 
passage over the Fjiillen mountains, 
there were almost invariably some 
drifts of snow, and the huts of the 
fishermen were gencrally on the 
eastera shore of ‘the bays. The 
wind froin the main sea sometimes 
rushed through the deep valleys in 
gusts which would have overset our 
boat if we had not taken care to 


haul down the sail as soon as we 


perceived them, and, after those 
alarms, we suddenly found ourselves 
becalmed under the shelter of the 
mountains. The aspect of the sea 
changed every instant; sometimes 
like a polished mirror, it reflected 
the hideous rocks on its shores; 
sometimes its surface, ruffled by a 
gentle wind, assumed a deep azure 
colour; and then, agitated by the 
hurricane, its waves became en- 
tively dark or whitened with -foam. 
The wind was equaliy changeable, 
owing to tbesinuous detiles through 
which it passed, so that there was 
no relaxation for,those who directed 
the helm or managed-the sail. The 
tide rises considerably for six hours, 
and goes down in the same period, 
producing a great swell in the water, 
especially if the wind is contrary to 
the current; in the streights we 


had frequently almost Catwacls fo 
mount and descend, But the skill 
of the rowers soon gave us $0 much 
confidence that we could indulge in 
the contemplation of the stupen- 
dous scenes, which succeeded to 
each other with the rapidity of g 
dream. 

‘« The rocks of these coasts are 
composed of a very friable schistus, 
and their bases are almost covered 
with their ruins. The wind having 
abated and our rowers being tired, 
we went on shore at the mouth of 
a little river, which falls in a cas. 
cade into the sea. After climbing 
the rocks from which it descended 
we saw one of more considerable 
magnitude, upon the same river, 
which between the two falls mean- 
ders through a plain shaded with 
cheerful groves, clad in rich ver. 
dure and surrounded by towering 
rocks; at this place we foond tlie 
dwelling of a Lapland fisherman, 
consisting of five cells, built af 
wood and covered with turf and the 
bark of trees. The centre one is 
the dwelling of the inhabitants, 
having iu the midst a small circle 
of stones for a hearth, and an open- 
ing in the roof to emitthe smoke; 
at the distance of an ejl and au half 
from the fire was another circle, of 
boards; between which and the 
wall some straw or birch leaves 
covered . with rein-deer skins or 
coarse woollen stuffs forms the com- 
mon bed of the family ; against the 
wall, or partition, jars of milk are 
usually arranged. The other apart 
ments surround this and comme- 
nicate with it. That through woieh 
we entered serves as a vestibule, or 
hall, and the toois, wets, Ke. are 
kept there. Another is for the 
cows, one for the sheep, and one 
for a pantry. Without, there was 
a small hovel of the common form, 
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used as a store-house. We rid 
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told that the bears frequently visit 
azines. 
Weck of the Laplanders, as live 
fisbing and the breeding of cattle 
gre jess savage than might be sup- 
; by seil ng their fish and pur- 
chasing flour and brandy, the only 
gtieles for which they have ecca- 
sion, they have frequent intercouise 
with the inbabitants of Alten, and 
mercantile establishments 
ghich will be mentioned ; never- 
theless, it is dangerous to come near 
their huts unawares, without know- 
ing how to address them; for they 
ge armed with guns, and the 
dread of being plundered makes 
them ferocious. It has been re- 
marked that the majority of these 
fishers perish in the waves: the ro- 
gen Sea is extremely perfidious, 
especially in the autumn and winter, 
andthe priests assured us that very 
few of these people are brought to 
be buried. 

“The boatmen being refreshed, 
we went on board about midnight, 
but the western. mountains hid the 
sun from us, though it was re- 
flected on those of the opposite side. 
There was but little wind for the 
remainder of the night and the next 
day,so that we made a very tardy 
Progress, and almost entirely by 
means of the oars. During this 
Solrse we observed the hut of some 
lapland fishermen situated on a 
Small hill between two enormous 
focks, whose summits strike the 
skits. The striking contrast be- 
tWees the rich verdure of the 
hill and the rugeed forms of the 
tock ; the beauty of the sea, un- 
tufled by the Slightest breeze; the 
melancholy and isolated situation 
#thishut, which had no possible 
CoWIDYDication with society but by 
aera cKener angry than placid; 
Mtoget her contributed to render the 
ene high] y interesting, 
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** Asthe wind gradually abated, 
the heat increased, wnd a suffocating 
vapour arese from the sea, which 
was the more extraordinary, be- 
cause the water grew colder, as we 
advanced northward. In theaten- 
ing we landed near the buts ofséme 
fishermep, aud staid there some 
hours, - 

“« In one of these huts, enlighten- 
ed by the feeble beams of a never- 
extinguished fire, there was an ‘old 
woman who was sick, and appeared 
to be ninety years of age. Her 
daughter-in-law, a very pretty young 
woman, and of an vacommonly 
sweet countenance, shewed her the 
tenderest attention, On seeing the 
pilot, the old lady burst into tears, 
whilst her daughter-in-law strove 
to console her. When she ceased 
weeping she fixed her looks on the 
earth with the most marked expres- 
sion of excessive grief, and the 
pilot and sailors wept in their turn. 
After many inquiries, as to the oc- 
casion of such extreme sorrow, we 
learned that, the last time these 
men. had visited this place, this 
good woman enjoyed a perfect state 
of health, but on the very day of 
their departure she had an apo- 
plectic fit, which deprived her of 
speech, and from that time she had 
continued in the same condition. 
This scene, the relation of which 
may appear ridiculous, greatly af- 
fected us at the time. ‘The tears 
of these brave Norwegians, .who 
would have met with smiles the 
most dreadful dangers, prove that 
insensibility does. not constitute true 
courage, and that human nature in 
all its primitive strength of charac- 
ter is susceptible of the gentlest 
emotions, which to a feeling feart 
affords an interesting fact. 

* When the violence of their 
grief was alittle appeased, the old 
woman motioued us to sit dowu, 
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or rather ‘squat ourselves on the 
reindeer skins which they had 
spread over the straw ; her daughter- 
in lw presented us some milk with 
all the grace of an Arcadian shep- 
herdess. We wished to have re- 
mained still longer; but one of the 
boat-mien announced that the wind 
was favourable, aud we were obliged 
seize the opportunity. 

«The next morning.we came to 
a place where also were several of 
these huts, and near which our boat- 
men gave us reason to hope that 
we should find the tents of some 
wandering Laplanders, and their 
herds of reindeer, We had almost 
reached the end of our journey, 
and we had not once seen a habita- 
tion of this kind. It was a dead 
calm, and we profited by the delay 
to gratify our curiosity. The in- 
habitants of the first huts assuring 
us that we should find tue wander- 
ing Laplanders on the other side 
of the nearest mountain, we went 
forwards; but the great height of 
the mountains deceives the eye and 
diminisl.es distances in a surprising 
manner. Afier passing the first 
mountain, we had a second and 
a third to surmount under a most 
oppressive heat, and, having walked 
too quickly on setting out, we 
could scareely proceed; but the 
beauty of the country overpaid our 
pains, In every valley a_ lovely 
brook, rivalling the freshness and 
purity of our most celebrated springs, 
poured its serpentine course under 
the shade of thickets, whose foliage 
was cherished by its stream. 

* At length, amongst some rug- 
ged mountains, we found a tent-of 
Laplanders, on the banks of a cas- 
cade which watered averdant bill. 
The-tents were of coarse linen, 
stvetched round by stakes driven 
into the earth, in the form of a 
truncated cone, at the top of which 





5 
is an outlet for the smoke, fp 
winter, the tents of the rich Lap. 
Janders are covered with thick 
woollen stuff or rein-deer sking: 
and, in order to retain the heat. 
are surrounded by turf without, 
and hung with old clothes or sking 
within. A woman and her child 
were the only persons we saw; 
she told us the rein-deer were at 
pasture, and probably at a great 
distance; we almost despaired of 
finding them, but fortune favoured 
us. We presently heard a gentle 
snorting, like that of stags, anda 
moment after saw a -herd of up- 
wards of sixty rein-deer coming 
out of a defile. A young Laplan- 
der with some dogs guided them; 
and, when a rein-deer st 
from the line, one of the dogs, ex. 
cited by the herdsman’s voice, 
brought it back to its place. They 
were driven into an inclosure form- 
ed by a fence and milked. We 
tasted the milk, which is as thick 
as cream, with an aromatic, but 
not uopleasant, flavour. It is % 
rich that more than a glass cannot 
be drunk at once, which is nearly 
the quantity given by the females at 
a time ; so that, to sustain a mode- 
rate sized family, a great number of 
rein-deer must be kept. It ha 
been before stated that a bundred 
and fifty are necessary to maintain 
such a family well. Formerly there 
were Laplanders who, po 
three or four thousand, but at prt- 
sent that is rare, on account of the 
ravages made amongst the herds 
both by the wolves and by con- 
tagious disorders. 

‘© Whilst the rein-deer were coo 
fined in the inclosure, we observed 
how much they were tormented by 
an insect, called in the Lapland 
language Kurbma, or Korma, (“" 
trus tarandi), which depostt theit 
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ye fonned almost as large as pigeons 
black and smooth as leather. 


jt may be truly said that these poor 


 qeatares nourish their most invete- 


mi¢enemies in their bosoms ; but 
we earned that these insects are 
jas harassing to the well-fed deer, 
whose fur is thicker and Jess pene- 
inble. Those that we saw were 

poor, and it was the season 
when the hair comes off. The 

(Estrus attacks the rein-deer even 
intheir inward parts, and in spring 
it frequently happens that they 
tough up several. On opening the 
reindeer, numbers have been found 
uiderthe root of the tongue. There 
geeleven other discases to which 
the tein-deer are subject, which are 
differently denominated. 

“We paid for our milk in brandy 
md regained the coast, when we 
parsued our voyage among moun- 
ninswhose heads reached theclouds, 
ai some of which were almost co- 
teed with snow. ‘Towards even- 
ing the wind blew so strong that 
the pilot advised us to pass the 
tight on the first shore where we 
culd effect a landing, in’ order 
avoid being in the streight of 
Qralesund at the turn of the tide, 
where, if a storm should arise, our 

ion would be inevitable. 

* We acquiesced with regret; 
ft it was important to us that no 
‘me should be lost. ° We soon 

a bay retiring into a smail 

plain, where there were some 
’s huts. We went on 
thoreand pitched our tent upon the 
s feady to embark the first 
firourable moment; but, the wind 
sing and becoming more and 
more adverse, we were obliged to 
Pa the night and all the next 

Y there, | spent the time in 
§ some drawings, and walk- 


™§ On the shore to shoot snipes | 


gather she] 
iia shells. There was great 
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plenty of the Venus islandica, a shel! 
which is considered rare, the mya 
truncata, patella granularis, myti- 
lus edulis, and a species of ost:ea, of 
which we were not able to find 
one perfect; this shell has never 
been found but in a fossil state, 
Mr. A, looked for plants and insects. 
As to the latter particularly, I am 
obliged to confess my ignorance; 
the principal cause for which is, per- 
haps, that, having begun a collec. 
tion at that early age when all im- 
pressions are the most deep and 
lively, I caught a very large moth, 
which I thought a treasure. After 
an absence ot eight days, my first 
care was to visit my Collection, and, 
opening the drawer where the moth 
had been deposited, I saw it was 
still alive, moving its tail and flut- 
tering its wings. ‘The effect of that 
sight will never be effaced from my 
memory, though so many others 
might have sufficed to make me 
forget it.—I ended the tortures of 
the insect by the speediest death I 
could devise, but passed several 
nights in remorse; and from that 
time I have felt the utmost repug- 
nance to torment any living crea- 
ture. Indeed, what right has man 
to inflict, at his pleasure, the most 
excruciating pains on beings, whose 
sensitive faculty he certainly cannot 
estimate ? And is not the remorse 
of childhood the cry of nature, to 
which, from the unhappy practice 
of suppressing it, one becomes in- 
sensible in more mature age? 

«« The violence of the wind be- 
ing somewhat lessened, our boatmen 
resolved to proceed at all hazards, 
The passage of the Qvalesund or 
Hvalessund (the Streight of Whales) 
is in fact extremely dangerous; and 
that of Qvalefiord still more so, in 
which we found ourselves precisely 
at the ebbing of the tide, which we 
had endeayoured to avoid. The 
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waves, coming from the main sea, 
collected in heaps to enter the 
streight, and meeting the current, 
caused a violent and confused mo- 
tion. The oars touched the water 
only on one side at once, we made 
no progress, and durst not use the 
sail, whilst the storm tlreatered de- 
struction to our boat, which already 
began to crack. In fine, the pilot 
declared he could no longer resist 
the agitation, and that at all risks 
the sails must be hoisted, which 
was instantly done by one of our 
brave rowers. ‘The mast, bending 
under the force of the wind, almost 
touched the water, which came in 
on that side; but we advanced with 
incredible rapidity, and were soon 
out of danger under the protection 
of a lofty mountain. But for this 
bold mancuvre we might perhaps 
have seen the other world instead 
of the North Cape 

‘‘ In these latitudes there are 
great numbers of whales, but fate 
had determined that we should not 
sce any. To make up for this loss, 


_ the boatmen told us many marvel. 


lous tales respecting them.—A fish- 
erman, pursued by a whale, and see- 
ing that his escape was impossible, 
fired at the monstcr, who, frighten- 
ed by the explosion, stopped and 
changed his course, Had he not 
adopted this lucky expedient, like 
another Jonah, he would inevitably 
have been swallowed, without the 
hope of a release so fortunate as 
that of the prophet. Whilst ano- 
ther was fishing with a line in very 
fine and calin weather, a whale sud- 
denly rose trom the bosom of the 
waters, took the boat on his back 
and broke it: the man perished in 
the waves, If all the accidents they 
related to us had really happened, 
our enterprise would have been 
somewhat rash, and few fishers 


would have dared to a 
places. Pproach thes 
‘* As for ourselves, having oj 
all night without mishap, =. ho 
ed Havosund in the morning. This 
is the habitation of a merchant, who 
was then from home, but his wife 
and mother received us with kind. 
ness, and gave us an excellent break. 
fast, after which we departed, hop- 
ing to arrive before midnight at the 
North Cape, which was still at the 
distance of two good Norwegian 
miles. We soon saw the three 
islands called Stapperne, or Stappe- 
noer, also called the mother and ber 
two daughters, These are nothing 
but three isolated rocks; that in the 
middle being larger than the others. 
Some caverns at their feet re-echoed 
the cries of the eyder, anas meoliisn- 
ma, the bird which furnishes down, 
On the west was a promontory of 
the Isle of Magero, which belongs 
to the North Cape, The calm was 
profound, but the sea broke ins 
surf, and immense clouds arose in 
the horizon, like Alps covered 
with snow. We learned afier- 
wards, when at Maso, that there 
was the carcase of a whale on the 
top of the largest of the Sta 
Isles, which seemed to us almost 
incredible, for it is: impossible thst 
the waves should have cast it # 
high, and the rock is so steep thst 
a man without a burthen cannot 
ascend but with infinite difficulty. 
«« Previously to passing the Stap- 
perne Isles, we had for some time 
coasted the Isle of Masé, after 
which no object either to the 
or west bounded the ae.9 
magnificent expanse, whicd, 
i ys ice of the pole, laves the 
extremities of Europe, Asia, . 
America. The little poe 
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Picturesque Scenery of the North Cape. 
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dowly, sometimes by dint of row- blecape, whose rocks appeared to be 


s» sometines by aid of the sail ; 
sod the first mile took us seven 
soars, during which our rowers, 
overcame by fatigue, often went on 
hore to rest themselves. On one 
of these occasions we found, ona 
mek, about ten or fifteen toises in 
height, some eggs, shells, 

, as white as snow, and 
more brittle thau common sponges, 
The rocks on a level with the water 
were covered with the buccinum 
ghciale, a shell rather larger than a 
nut,and the water was full of plants 
ofa prodigious vegetation. I think 
the most prevalent were the fucus 
eesiculosus inflatus aculatus. 

“The fair weather and the calm 
were favourable for us; for the 
last wind in these latitudes occa- 
tions a heavy swell; and the coasts 
of Magero which were on our right, 
werefor the greatest part inacces- 
tile, Yet the sea was rough, and 
ve rocked continually; so that, 
having watched the whole of the 
preceding night, in order to ob- 
serve the remarkable objects that 
presented themselves to our sight, 
we were unable to withstand the 
sealing approaches of sleep. A wave 
uddenly breaking against the boat, 
few over our heads and awoke us 
™ surprise. The boatmen then 
told us, in a confused manner, that 

a long nap, we had passed 
eteral promontories, and latterly a 
mMkgulf,on the shores of which 
Were some huts, and before them a 
Y point nearly resembling the 
Cape, but which we still 

"W to the south-west. It was be- 
ween five and six o'clock in the 
ening, and the wind had changed 
at favour. The coast seemed 
— towards the east, and to 
othe on that side a more open view 

Ocean. At last, a little after 
madaight, we perceived this formida- 


and: 


of equal height, with an abrupt and 
perpendicular termination. At firse 
we steered for this point, but find- 
it perfectly inaccessible, and the sea 
becoming more and more agitated, 
we were compelled to turn to the 
right, to get into a creek on the 
south. 

‘** On this tack the North Cape 
was seen in all its grandeur. The 
nearest rocks appeared much higher 
than those of the point; and the 
tout-ensemble was more picturesque 
than from any other station. The 
sea, dashing against this immove- 
able wall, which had braved its fu 
from the ereation of the world, 
roared whilst forming an animated 
fringe of the whitest foam. A mid- 
night sun illuminated this spectacle 
not less beautiful than sublime; the 
shadows which enveloped the west- 
ern side of the rocks deepened the 
effects of their rude outlines. It is 
difficult to judge of the height of 
the rocks; here every thing is on 
the grandest scale, and no familiar 
object atfords a point of comparison. 
1 took many sketches of fhe Cape, 
notwithstanding the motion of the 
boat, but we were compelled to en- 
ter the creek, the only refuge left 
to us in this dreadful situation, 

‘On landing and turning our 
steps to the west, we accidentally 
discovered a grotto formed in the 
rocks, whose surface was polished 
by the waves, Some inequalities of 
the rock within served us for 
benches, a detached stone as a 
table, and a spring of pure water 
flowed at our feet; except that 
there was an outlet at the bottom, 
through which the sea might be 
seen; it was precisely the grotto of 
the Eneid— 


————Scopuilis pendentibus antrum, 
Intus aque dulces, vivoque sedilm saxo. 
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‘We had kindled a fire with 
some pieces of wood cast up by the 
waves; there was not a single tree 
on the coast, and no trace indicated 
the abode of man; a knoll of 
some hundred paces in circuit, and 
surrounded by vast hills, was the 
only.accessible pluce. 

‘* From the top of an eminence, 
towards the sea, we saw to the 
right an enormous mountain, which 
formed part of the cape, raising its 
barren mass to the skies; on the 
Jeft, a tongue of land, surmounted 
by less towering rocks and beaten 
by the waves, shuts up the bay and 
does not admit even a glimpse of 
the ocean. One of the boatmen 
told us that formerly there was a 
church here ; but I was subsequently 
informed that the last fishermen’s 
huts were at this place. 

‘* In order to see as much as we 
could of the interior of the isle, we 
ascended to the surmmit of the great 


mountain, and thence beheld the 
most fantastic scene that can be 
conceived, A lake on the fore. 
ground is fifteen toises above the 
level of the sea, and there was ano. 
ther on the top of one of the movp. 
tains which bordered on the firs: 
The view is terminated by some 
rocky eminences covered with snow. 

** At length, perceiving that the 
sea swelled exceedingly beyond the 
cape, we hastened our departure, 
that, in the event of a storm, we 
might find a more comfortable 
asylum. At this instant, the re. 
membrance of the long labours we 
had undergone to see some hideous 
rocks almost excited our Jaughter; 
but, when we considered the im. 
mense space by which we were 
divided from the civilized world, 
the fatigues and still more the ennui 
we must experience before we could 
again arrive there, were our much 
more serious reflections.” 





Descrivrionw of Ownyuek, THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SaNDWICH 
IsLANDS. 


[From Capt. Lisiansky’'s Voyage Round the World.) 


‘ FENHE Sandwich Islands serve 

I at present as a resort for 
all ships going to the north-west 
coast of America, as they can refit 
there and take in provisions. The 
islands are divided into two domi- 
nions, of which one, consisting of 
the islands of Otooway, Origoa, and 
Tagoore, is governed by Tamoory: 
end the other, imcluding all the 
islands to the southward, by Hama- 
mea. Hamamea is said to be a 
Spey of ability and courage. He 
s so much attached to Europeans, 
that their ships enter bis ports, not 


only without the least fear, but with 
a certainty of obtaining, on the hest 
terms, every thing the place they 
may anchor at is capable of furnish- 
ing. By this conduct, he has unt 
only obtained various articles of né- 
cessity for his subjects, but has on 
formed an army, that may de sles, 
compared with others among the 
Sonth-Sea islands, invincible. Add 
to this, that he has upwards of filty 
Europeans in his service; and : 
great a quantity of small guns, swivt » 
muskets, and ae mye 
, : . ; ta 
by the ships of the Unit ‘est 
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these articles in the island of Owy- 
hee have greatly sunk in value. 

The power of the kings is Un- 
imited. The succession to the 
throne is berediiary, though it is 
often disputed by the most opulent 

dees of the island. Hamamea 
himself obtained bis elevation by 
vjolence, On the death of the late 
king Tyreboo, he contrived first to 
divide the dominions with the son 
of the deceased, and afterwards to 
seize upon the whole himself. Next 
to the king, the greatest power on 
the islands vests in the chiefs, or 
grandecs, who are called Nooy Nooy 
biry. 

The military force of the country 
consists of all who are capable of 
bearing arms. Every man is Wiought 
w towar from his infancy, and is 
obliged, if called upon, to follow bis 
chief wherever he may goon. Be- 
tides the general army, Hamamea 
basa body-guard, composed of the 
best warriors on the island, which 
salways near his person. We has 
also several schooners, from ten to 
twenty tons, built by Luropeans, 
after the plan of captain Vancou- 
vers, and armed with swivels. We 
uv, however, nove of these vessels, 
& they were all in the expedition 
with the king. 

Here, as in the Marquesas, force 
feigns instead of Jaws. The king 
may take the life of any of his sub- 
ytets at his pleasure, and the chiefs 
may do the same with those who 
ae subordinate to them. The 
granares generally cecide their own 
quarreis by the strength of their 
tespective adherents; but if one of 
them should disobey the king, the 
bodyegtiards are immediately dis- 
patched to put him to death, or to 
bring him alive to the royal pre- 
ce, Should it happen, that the 

ct or grandee on this occasion 
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conceives himself sufhiciently power- 
fil, he disputes this despotic man- 
date, and a war generally ensues be- 
tween the sovereign and his rebel- 
lious subject. 

“* To give the reader some idea of 
the jurisprudence of this people, I 
shall furnish bim with two incidents 
that were related to me by Mr. 
Young, and which had taken place 
in the island of Owyhee since the 
period of his arrival there. An 
islinder was condemned to death 
for eating a cocoa-nut dering the 
taboo One cf the Europeans on 
the is'!and hearing this, went to 
the king, and interceded for the life 
of this man, representing that the 
crime was of too msignificant a 
nature to deserve so severe a punish. 
ment. The king heard the repre- 
sentation of the stranger without in- 
terrupting him; and when he had 
done, replied, with all imaginable 
coolness, that, as there was a great 
ditference between the inhabitants 
of the two countries of Owy hee and 
Europe, there must of necessity be 
a difference also as to crimes and 
punishments: and, without further 
delay, the poor culprit was deprived 
of his life.—The other anecdote is of 
a still more sanguinary nature. The 
king had given to Mr. Young a piece 
of land, with several peopte on it. 
Of these, one happened to have a 
quarrel with bis wife; and, on their 
separating, rather than resign to her 
his child, a beautiful boy, he put 
him to death. Mr. Young, hearing 
of this cruelty, immediately went to 
the king to demand justice on the 
offender. But how great was his 
astonishment, when told by hig 
majesty, that the man was not an 
oftender liable to punishment, since 
by killing his child, he had iojured 
no one but himself! The king how- 
ever added, that Mr. Young, as 
master 
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master of his own people, might 
act respecting them in what manner 
he pleased. From these two in- 
stances we may form some judgment 
of the morals of a country where the 
most trivial fault is often punished 
with death, while the blackest crime 
is left unnoticed. 

The word taboo signifies here, as 
in the Marquesas, a sacred prohibi- 
tion. The king may lay a taboo on 
any thing he pleases; and there are 
instances in which he ‘is obliged to 
observe it himself: these are esta- 
blished by religion, and are held by 
him in the highest veneration. The 
rare taboo is that called Maca- 

ity, which answers to the twelfth 
month of the year. Besides this, 
there are four taboos in every month, 
the eleventh excepted, which has no 
established taboo. Of these four 
the first is called Ohiro, and takes 
place on the Ist day of the month; 
the second, Mooharoo, on the 12th ; 
the third, Orepaoo, on the 23d; 
and the fourth, Ocané, on the 27th. 
Taboo Ohiro continues three nights 
andtwodays,and theotherthree only 
two nights and aday. The taboo Ma- 
cahity is not unlike to our festival of 
Christmas. It continues a whole 
month, during which the people 
amuse themselves with dances, plays, 
and sham-fights of every kind. The 
king must open this festival where- 
ever he is. On this occasion, his 
majesty dresses himself in his rich- 
est cloak and helmet, and is paddled 
in a canoe along the shore, followed 
sometimes by many of his subjects. 
He embarks early, and must finish 
his excursion at sun-rise. The 
strongest and most expert of the 
warriers is chosen to receive him on 
his landing. This warrior watches 
the royal canoe along the beach ; 
and as soon as the king lands, 
and has thrown off his cloak, he 
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darts his spear at him, from a dis. 
tance of about thirty paces, and the 
king must either catch the spear in 
his hand, or suffer from it: there ig 
no jesting in the business. Having 
caught it, he carries it under his 
arm, with the sharp end downwards, 
into the temple or heavoo. Qn his 
entrance, the assembled multitude 
begin their sham-fights, and imme- 
diately the air is obscured by clouds 
of spears, made for the occasion with 
blunted ends. Hamamea has been 
frequently advised to abolish this 
ridiculous ceremony, in which he 
risks his life every year; but to no 
effect. His answer always is, that 
he is as able to catch a spear, as any 
one on the island is to throw itat 
him. During the Macahity, all 
punishments are remitted threugh- 
out the country ; and no person can 
leave the place in which he com: 
mences these holidays, let the affair 
requiring his absence be ever so im- 
portant. 

The division of time on the 
Sandwich Islands is this. A year is 
divided into twelve months, a 
month into thirty days, and a day 
into five parts, sun-rise, noon, sun- 
set, the time between sun-rise and 
noon, and the time between noon 
and sun-set. The year begins with 
our November. The first month ot 
it is called Macaree; the second, 
Caero; the third, Ocaoorooa; the 
fourth Onana; the fifth, Ocero; the 
sixth Oykeekee; the sevent) 
Caona; the eighth, Hoyneré; the 
ninth, herenahoo; the tenth, 
Ohereniima; the eleventh, Oytooa j 
the twelfth, Macahity. The days 
of the month have all different 
names, which are these: the first, 
Oheero; the second, Hoaca; 
third, Coohahi; the fourth Tooroos ; 
the fifth, Toocoroo; the sixth, 
Coopaoo; the seventh, Oricoocahe 
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‘ghth, Oricoorooha; the ninth, 
he igh ; the tenth, Oripaoo ; 
the eleventh, Hoona: the twelfth, 
Mooharoo; the thirteenth, Hooa; 
the fourteenth, Oatooa; the fif- 
teenth, Hotoo; the sixteenth, Ma- 
bearona; the seventeenth, Tooroo ; 
the eighteenth, Roacoocahé; the 
nineteenth, Roacoorooha; the 
twentieth, Roaopaoo; tle twenty- 
first, Orecoocahe ; the twenty second, 
Orecoorooha; the twenty-third, 

; the twenty-fourth, Caro- 
cocahé; the twenty-fifth, Caro- 
coorooha; the twenty-sixth, Caro- 
paoo ; the twenty-seventh, Ocané; 
the twenty-vighth, Ronoo; the 


‘twenty-ninth, Mowry’; the thirtieth, 


Omoocoo. 
“The people of the Sandwich 


Islands believein good and in evil 
wpirits, in the resurrection of the 
dead, and a better life in another 
world. Their heavoos are crowded 
with idols, representing, as I have 
before described, the gods of war, 
peace, joy, &c., to some of whom 
ucrifices are offered of fruits, pigs, 
and dogs. The human sacrifice is 
practised on prisoners and re- 

ious subjects, and is therefore 
more a political than a religious in- 
titution. ‘The priests are brought 
up to the offices of religion from 
their infancy, and early learn by 
what they have to speak on 

the days of taboo. A particular 
ect of these priests pretend to have 
the power of killing, by means of 
prayer, any person they choose. 
They call themselves Coohanaana na, 
ad are the greatest scoundrels 
ble. As soon as their vile 

2 Og against any individual is in 
» the unfortunate being is 
wre to a of it, in some way or 
. 5 80d $0 great is the supersti- 
tea which reigns here, that, believ. 
"§ himself the snre victim of 
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malice, he puts an end to his exist- 
ence, or loses hig senses, or withers 
away till he dies. It is true, the re- 
ligion of the country permits the re- 
lations of the chosen victim to hire 
some one belonging to this wicked 
fraternity, to pray against the mur- 
derer; but it never happened that 
these counter prayers bad the effect 
of depriving any individual of the 
sect, of either bis senses or his life. 
‘«« The ceremony of sacritice to the 
gods, of prisoners of war and rebels, 
was differently related to me by dif- 
ferent persons; but in the main 
points of this horrid business, there 
was but little variation in the ac- 
counts. The mode of death is 
strangling. If the victim to be 
sacrificed is a person of note, a cer- 
tain number of his adherents, from 
six to twenty, according to his rank, 
must be- strangled with him. On 
such occasions a particular platform 
or place of sacrifice is erected in the 
great heavoo, and is almost entirely 
covered with cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
and yams. When prisoners are 
sacrificed, after being strangled, they 
are singed, and then laid on the 
platform, parallel to each other, 
with spaces between, their feet di- 
rected towards the idols represent- 
ing the gods of war, before whom 
these sacrifices are performed. The 
chief victim is always placed in the 
middle, and the vacancies, between 
him and his fellew-victims, are fill- 
ed up with degs and pigs, well 
roasted or baked. In this state 
every. thing is left till time shall 
have wasted away the flesh, when 
the heads of the sacrificed are stuck 
upon the rails that enclose the 
heavoos, and the bones deposited in 
a place constructed for the purpose. 
“ This account | had from the 
chief priest of Caracacao Bay, Mr. 
Young, however, to whom I com- 
municated . 
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municated it, assured me, that no 
particular platform was erected for 
the sacrifice; that the victims were 
simply iaid on the ground, with the 
face downward, thcir heads towards 
the idols, and their arms stretched 
out on the back of one another. He 
told me also, that no singeing took 
place, nor where there any dogs in 
this ceremony. He confirmed the 
circumstance of the heads of the 
sacrificed being cut off, and fixed on 
the wooden rails enclosing the 
heavoo; but said that it commenced 
immediately after the expiration of 
ten days, during which the taboo, 
called Canaca, prevailed. He added 
that only the bones of the arms and 
legs were taken away, to be de- 
posited in a place appointed for the 
purpose, and that the other parts of 
the body were reduced to ashes. 
The reader must judge for himself 
respecting the contrarieties in these 
two accounts. I can only surmise, 
that they might be in some degree 
owing to the imperfect knowledge 
my interpreter had of the language 
of the natives; and it was by him 
that my conversation with the priest 
Was carried on. 

“The funerals here vary accord- 
ing to the rank and wealth of the 
pares. The poor are buried any 
where along the beach, after being 
wrapt in a piece of coarse cloth, 
manufactured in the islands. The 
rich are dressed in their best apparel, 
and put into coffins, which are 
placed in small buildings or ceme- 
teries, Where they are permitted to 
rot in state. When the flesh is 
gone, the bones are taken away, and 
deposited els¢ where. It (ic deceased 
be a person of great consequence, 
six of his favonrite servents must be 
put to death, and buried with him. 
On the ceath of the king, a scene of 
horvor takes place that is hardly cre- 
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dible. Twelve men are sacrificed: 
and shortly after the whole island 
abandons itself for a month to the 
utmost disorder and licentiousness, 
During this period, both sexes 
entirely naked, and men cobabit 
with women without any distine. 
tion: the woman who should dare 
to make resistance would be con. 
sidered as violating the laws of the 
country. The same licentiousness 
is observed on the death of a noble; 
but it does not extend beyond the 
domains of the deceased, and is of 
a much shorter duration, not con. 
tinuing, as Mr. Young informed 
mé, more than a few days, though 
attempts are made by the youth of 
the party to prolong the period, 
Those who are put to death on the 
demise of the king, or any great 
personage, are such as have offered 
themselves for the purpose during 
the life of their master; and t°ey 
are in consequence considered and 
treated by him as his best friends, 
since they have sworn to live and 
die with him. When I reflect opon 
the horrid nature of this ceremony, 
I hardly know how to credit its 
existence amongst a race of men $0 
mild and good as. these islanders in 
general appear to be; but Mr, 
Young, whose veracity I had no 
reason to doubt, assured me of the 
fact. 
‘¢ Their modes of expressing 
mourning “are by scratching the 
body, cutting off the hair, and pull- 
ing ont the teeth. Qo the death of 
the king every one in his dominions 
must pull out a tooth; and if@ 
great man die, those who were sub- 
ject to him must do the same; © 
that, if an individual should bave 
lost many masters, be’ may at last 
not, have a tooth left in bis head. 
«“ The inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Isles are of a middle an 
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aod of a dark complexion. In the 
men, the form of the countenance 
varies; some have even a perfect 
European face. The women, on 
the contrary, nearly resemble each 
other; the face in all being round, 
the nose small and flattisb, and the 
black. The hair of both sexes 
sblack and strong. The men cut 
theirs in different forms; but the 
ailing fashion at present, is that 
Pe antan helmet. The women 
theirs close, leaving a -ridge, 
about an inch and-a-half long, stick- 
ing up, and extending from side to 
side on the forehead. This ridge of 
hair they daub over, every afternoon 
with a sort of pomatom ‘if I may 
use the word), made of shells and 
corals, to give it a yellowish appear- 
ance. The men do the same with 
theirs, colouring only the hair which 
forms the crest of the helmet. From 
this practice, we were at first led to 
sppose the hair of the head to be 
of two natural colours, for the ridge 
and the crest retain a portion of the 
hue they acquire by the frequent 
daubings. Contrary to the usage of 
their neighbours (the other islenders 
of the South Sea), these people 
neither paint the body nor wear or- 
baments in the ears. They have, 
however, bracelets on their arms, 
made of bone. 

“The women ornament their 
heads with wreaths of flowers, or 
worsied threads, of difterent colours, 
raveled out of European stuffy. 
They commonly wrap themselycs 
id along piece of cloth of the matiu- 
facture of the country; and in cold 
Weather cover the body with broad- 
ef pieces of it, several times doubled. 

€rich and poor are in common 
dressed alike; but, on particular 
occasions, the rich put on their 
feather cloaks, which with their 
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helmets and fans, form a dress that 
must be admired every where. 

“These people are extremely 
fond of the European dress, and re- 
ceive with pleasure, old shirts, 
jackets and trowsers. We parted 
here with all our rags, in exchange 
for provisions and other articles, of 
which we were in want. 

“* They have been described by 
former navigators as thieves and 
swindlers; 1 have, however, no« 
thing of the kind to allege against 
them. During our stay in Caracoa 
Bay, we were surrounded by them 
every day, and did not lose a single 
thing. ‘They are certainly very dif- 
ficult in bargaining, and know how 
to keep up the price of whatever 
they have to sell; and, if it hap- 
pened that we purchased any thing 
at a dear rate, it was immediately 
known tothe whole throng, and the 
article could not be obtained after- 
wards cheaper. They would even 
let a day or two pass, in the hopes 
of bringing us to their terms: but 
aware of this, and unbending as 
themselves, we generally obtained 
what was wanted reasonably. Iron, 
which was considered formerly as of 
the greatest value here, is now little 
regarded, unless in bars. Our rusty 
hoops, which were deemed so pre- 
cious on the island of Noocahiva, 
availed us nothing. 

‘© The island of Owyhee bas uns 
dergone, withiti the last ten years, a 

ery considerable change, Every 
thing at present is dear, on account 
of the many American ships, which, 
in navigating these seas, always 
touch at the Sandwich islands for 
refreshments. In the course of a 


‘ twelvemonth, the bay of Caracacooa 


has been visited by no less than 
eighteen different vessels. 

«The provisions I obtained for my 
ship 
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ship were at the following rates :— 
For four large hogs, I gave a piece 
of thin canvass; for three others, 
a bar and a half of iron; ‘for a mid- 
dling-sized one, two iron axes; for 
a small one, a single iron axe; for a 
sucking -pig, a piece of printed linen, 
measuring nearly three yards, but 
cut in two, lengthwise. The same 
for six or eight bunches of sweet 
potatoes, or a hundred weight of 
yams; and, lastly, a small knife for 
a fowl. 

* T cannot say that the houses of 
Owyhee pleased me so much as those 
of Noocahiva. They resemble our 
wooden barns, with this difference, 
that the sides are lower, and the roofs 
higher, in proportion. The furni- 
ture of these dwellings consists of 
mats, which are spread on the floor, 
and some domestic utensils, made of 
the calabash, or of wood, which are 
hung out of the reach of the dif- 
ferent animals, which are here the 
constant companions of their masters. 
The rich have separate buts, for the 
several purposes of sleeping, cook- 
ing, eating, &c., as I have men- 
tioned before. They are rather 
larger than the buts of the poor, and 
have stone foundations; they are 
also railed round ; but the railing is 
so bad, that dogs and swine can get 
in with ease. 

** The food of the islanders con- 
sists of pork, dog's flesh, fish, fowls, 
cocoa-nuts, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
tarro-root, yams, &c. They some- 
times eat their fish raw; but they 
bake almost every thing else, their 
fruits excepted. I was told that the 
women were forbidden to eat pork, 
cocoa-nuts, and bananas. 

‘* Animals are not slaughtered 
here, but stifled, by tying a strong 
cord tight over tbe muzzle. 
flesh is afterwards barbecued or 
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baked, in holes made in ; 

This method of cooking mye 
known to require explanation, | 
must observe, however, that the 
meat so dressed was excellent, even 
preferable, I thought, to ours by 
roasting. 

“« The nobility here are not per. 
mitted to borrow, or take any fire 
from one of the commonalty ; but 
must provide it themselves, or obtain 
it from their equals. | am not sure, 
whether commoners may make use 
of the fire of the nobles; but I was 
given to understand that this some. 
times happened. I was puzzling 
myself to discover the cause of this 
curious custom, when an old priest 
told me, that the nobility were con- 
sidered as too great, to use any thing 
not belonging particularly to them. 
selves; which, if true, is surely 
ridiculaus enough. 

‘« The women are forbidden, 
when in their houses, to eat in com- 
pany with men, and even to enter 
the eating-room during meals, The 
men, on the contrary, may enter 
the rooms in which the women dine, 
but must not partake of any thing. 
When in the belds, or at sea, both 
sexes may eat together, and may use 
the same vessels, the calabash ex- 
cepted, in which each sex has its 
own tarro dainty. 

“ The inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Isles take salt with their food, 
and are excessively fond of salted 
meat. Among their articles of pro- 
vision, is one made of tarro-flout 
into small balls, which, by being 
put into fresh or salt water, 1s cone 
verted into a pudding. It is very 
nourishing, and will keep for a long 
time. 

‘* The marriage tie is here, a5 10 
other islands of the Pacific ag 

° woran 
very lax: a man and together 
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ras long as they please, and 
, a any time, separate, and 
ya ld choice of other partners. A 
man may, in reality, have as many 
wives as he is able to maintain: in 
, however, the king has three, 
and the nobles two, while the com- 
mon people content themselves with 
one# It might be supposed that 
would be a feeling scarcely 
known to these islanders; whereas, 
in fact, it is extremely prevalent; 
with regard to their wives 
allow to Europeans t free- 
dom, which, as I have before stated, 
s from ioterest. 

“ The Sandwich Islands are in- 
habited by a race of men who are 
not deficient in talents. They are 
extremely attached to European 
customs. Some speak English to- 
lerably well, and almost all attempt 
to pronounce a few words of the 
language, however indifferently they 
may succeed ; as, for instance, nypo 
foraknife, how, lo, 4, for how do 
you do? and cadeca, for a cabbage. 
They are fond of travelling ; many 
offered me their services, and would 
have given all they had, to have 
been taken on board as sailors. Ships 
of the United States often take them 
fo sea, and find them in a short 
time very useful, 

“ Tam of opinion that these is- 
lands will not long remain in their 
present barbarous state. They have 
made great advances towards civi- 
lization since the period of their dis- 
covery, and especially during the 
reign of the present king. They 
are so situated, that with a little 
‘ystematic industry they might soon 
enrich themselves. They produce 
an abundance of timber, some of 
which is fit for the construction of 
small vessels. The sugar-cane also 
thrives here; the cultivation of 
Which would alone yield a tolerable 
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revenue, if sugar and rum were made 
of it, and the more so, as the use 
of these articles is already known to 
the savages of the north-west coast 
of America, and becomes daily of 
more importance there. The prin- 
cipab inconvenience is the want of a 
good harbour. There are, how- 
ever, a number of bays, which are 
in no respect worse than the bay of 
Teneriffe, or that of the island of 
Madeira. 

“* The inhabitants are very inge- 
nious in fabricating their cloth, as 
weil asin colouring it. I was asto- 
nished at their skill, when I saw the 
instruments by which it was ef- 
fected. Their cloth greatly sur- 
passes that made by the inhabitants , 
of Noocahiva; who, I am persuaded, 
would part with their most costly 
things in exchange for this, as it 
would be deemed by them excellent 
article. 

‘« I shall here introduce a brief 
history of the reign of the present 
king, Hamamea. 

“© On the death of the late king, 
Tyreboo, great troubles ensued in 
the island of Owyhee, the conse- 
quence of which was, that his do- 
minions were divided between Ki- 
auva, his son, and an ambitious re- 
lation, of the name of Hamamea. 
As war still raged between Owyhee 
and the islands to the northward of 
it, Vahoo, Moreky, Renay, and 
Move, which had Haykery for their 
king ; Hamamea, after settling af- 
fairs at home, proceeded, in the 
year 1791, against these islands. 
Having an army of eight thousand 
men, and two thousand canoes, he 
soon subdued his enemy, so far as 
to take from him all his possessions, 
except Vahoo, In the year follow- 
ing, when this conqueror was about 
to terminate, as he sup » @ war 
so successfully begun, he received 
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information, that his own dominions 
were in danger from Kiauva. This 
unexpected news enraged him so 
much, that, in his fury, be knocked 
out several of his own teeth. He 
returned immediately to Owyhee ; 
while Haykery, who had retained 
only the island of Vahoo, on hearing 
that Mové was abandoned by his 
enemy, took possession again ot that, 
and all the other islands be had lost. 

“ Hamamea, landing in the bay 
of Towyhy, found Kiaava there, 
who, not expecting the rencounter, 
retired into the interior. Hamamea 
followed him. . Many battles were 
fought, with various success ; when, 
at last, the conqueror of Move com- 
pletely defeated his adversary by a 
stratagem. He gave out that he 
was guing to construct anew heavoo, 
or temple, to his gods; and, on that 
account, ordered hostilities to be 
suspended... The enemy, believing 
him sincere, relaxed in his ope- 
rations, which Hamamea observing, 
attacked him suddenly with all his 
forces, and completely routed him. 
Kiauva, however, saved himself by 
flight ; but many of bis chiefs were 
taken prisoners and sacrificed. 

“ During the taboo of Macahity, 
no war could be carried on; but as 
seon as it ceased, Hamamea, form- 
ing his army into two divisions, gave 
the command of one to his chief 
captain, Tyana, and put himself at 
the head of the other. Kiauva, in 
the mean time, had been by no means 
dilatory. He collected what forces 
he could, and was determined to 
defend himself to the last. Nothing, 
however, could withstand the cou- 
rage and resolution of his adversary. 
Tyana on one side, and Hamamea 
on the other, carried death and de- 
struction every where. This un- 
fortunate war continued till the year 
1793, when Kiauva, dejected by 


bis frequent misfortunes, and de-. 
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serted by almost all his chiefs, def. 
vered himself up to the mercy of his 
enemy. His life, after that, was of 
sbort duration. Hamamea ordered 
bim to be brought to Tow, hy, where 
he was massacred, with nearly all 
his principal followers. Oj’ the 
death of this last branch of the 
Tyreboo family, Hamamea became 
sovereign master of the whole island 
of Owyhee. 

*« Such was the situation of affairs 
when captain Vancouver arrived. 
Hearing of the implacability of the 
islanders, he did all he could te 
soften their ferocity, and render them 
less savage ; and he thought he had, 
in some degree, succeeded ; but, on 
his departure, as soon as his slips 
were out of sight, the monster Dis. 
cord began again to rear her head, 
A report was spread, that the inha- 
bitants of the island of Mové had 
stolen some people from Owyhee, 
and had sacrificed then» on a certain 
occasion; and the wrath of Ha- 
mamea was again kindled, and he 
resolved on vengeance, It is pro- 
bable, that, finding himself strong 
and in condition for war, he was 
himself the author of this report, 
meaning to take advantage of it to 
conquer his neighbours. 

‘« Haykery was, it seems, now 
dead, and his son and successor, 
Tryshepoor, was quarrelling with 
the king of Otooway, his uacle, 
who had advanced pretensions to 
the dominions of his deceased bro- 
ther. Hamamea, hearing of these 
dissensions, ordered his warriors to 
get ready, and, with a reinforce 
ment of three brass cannons, and 
eight Europeans with muskets, he 
set out against his enemy, in the 
schooner presented to him by cap- 
tain Vancouver, which was ar 
with swivels. 

“© The three’ cannon belonged 


formerly to a schooner of the United 
States, 
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Siates, called the Fair American, 
which had been seized upon, in the 
1791, by the islanders, and all 
ewe murdered, except one, a 
Mr. Davis, who still resides here, 
and shares the king's favour with 
Mr..Young. The war, thus re- 
newed, was first directed against 
Mové; but, as neither that island 
nor the others had the same means 
of detending themselves, they were 
in a short time ail taken, as before, 
except Vahoo, where king Tryshe- 
poor himself resided. In the next 
year, 1795, Valhoo ‘was also taken; 
and in this affair, Hamamea’s chief 
captain, Tyana, ignominiously lost 
his life, fighting against his’ sove- 
riga, The circumstances were 
these. When Hamamea set out on 
his expedition against Vahoo, Tyana 
was to proceed by sea, to join him 
with the rest of the army ; instead, 
however, of joining the king, he 
went over to the enemy. Hama- 
mea had waited a long time for 
the forces under Tyana, believing 
them to be stil! afloat ; when he re- 
ceived information of the treachery 
of his favourite. An unexpected 
citcumstance like this, might have 
overwhelmed a common mind, but 
it produced upon Hamamea a very 
different effect. This brave warrior 
attacked both his enemies without 
delay, and, by lis courage and the 
rapidity of his motions, vanquished 
them both. Mr. Young told me, 
that he was himself in this ex pedi- 
fon, and saw ‘I'yana fall, pierced by 
& spear. The body of this rebel, 
and those of many of his associates, 
Were sacrificed in the usual manner, 
and their heads stuck on the palings 
of the heavoo. 
“ In 1796 Hamamea was called 
ome by the rebellion of Tyana’s 
brother, Namo ahy, and he re- 
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mained a whole year at Owyhee; 
but his ambitition would not let 
him rest, and he again returned to 
Vahoo, where he is at present, to 
forward the necessary preparations 
for a war he had planned against 
the island of Otooway. 

** By. Mr. Young's account, the 
forces of Hamamea consist pow of 
about seven thousand natives and 
fifty Europeans. He bas six hun- 
dred muskets, cight guns, carrying 
a ball of four pounds, one, carry- 
ing a ball of six, and five, carry. 
ing a ball of three pounds ; forty 
swivels, and six small mortars, with 
a sufficiency of powder, shot, and 
ball. 

‘« His navy is as formidable as 
his army. Exclusive of a great 
number of war-canoes, it consists 
of twenty-one schooners, from ten 
to tweniy tons, some of which are 
armed withywivels, and command- 
ed by Europeans. 

‘* With such an armament, he 
certainly would have reduced Otoo- 
way last spring, if a disease, as I 
have mentioned in my narrative, 
had net spread amongst his troops, 
and destroyed the flower of his ar- 
my. When we left the bay of 
Caracacoa, it was the general opi- 
nion there, that he would postpore 
the expedition against the island of 
Otooway, and return home; where 
his presence was very much re- 
quired, as his long absence, with 
the whole of the chiefs, had occa- 
sioned such languor and inactivity 
amongst the common people, that 
the produce of Owyhee was not 
half what it used to be, when the 
king and his nobles resided in it, 
I am confident, that in taking his 
chiefs with him to the war, and 
leaving Mr. Young to preside over 
the island in his absence, Hama- 
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mea was governed more by policy 
than necessity. 

*« This Mr. Young was formerly 
boatswain of a merchant-vessel be- 
longing to the United States. He 
says of himfelf, that happening to 
be on shore when his ship sailed 
out of the bay, he was detained on 
some false pretext by the inhabi- 
tants, and that he has continued 
with them from that time, which was 
in re ao 1791. He bas recom- 
men himself successfully both 
to the people and the king. The 
Jatter he has accompanied in several 
of his wars, and appears to enjoy 
his full confidence. He has also 
acquired a handsome landed pro- 
perty, and some hundreds of Spa- 
nish dollars, the value of which is 
very well known in this island, 

‘‘ Owyhee is the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is remark- 
able for containing one of the 
highest mountains in the world, 
Mount Roi. Considering the quan- 
tity of lava, and other volcanic sub- 
stances, that are found every where 
in this island, it would seem as if 
it had formerly been subject to 
eruptions in more places than one ; 
though there is only one mountain, 
at present, called Tavoorapery, 
where they occasionally happen. 
I was told, indeed, that three years 
ago Mount Macavora, by a sudden 
burst, did much mischief, but had 
since that time been perfectly quiet. 

** Though the coast of Owyhee 
does not give to the eye much pro- 
mise of abundance, except in some 
few scattered spots, and is inhabited 
chiefly on account of its fishery, 
and the trade with European ships, 
the interior is very fertile, and fur- 
nishes @ variety of excellent fruits 
and vegetables. What is of still 
greatcr importance, the island a- 


bounds also with swine, the 

of which is delicious, and 2 
ts and fowls, which are both de. 

icate and cheap. 

** Some cattle, which captain 
Vancouver left in this island, have 
very much multiplied. It isa pity 
they have been permitted to run 
wild; though this has probably 
been the cause of their increasing 
so fast. It is said, that some time 
ago a herd came down from the 
mountains, and committed 
ravages in the plantations in the 
valleys. A body of armed men was 
sent to drive them away ; and in 
effecting it, four lives were Jost. 
This determined the king to breed 
some of these animals in a domes- 
ticated state; and I saw a very 
handsome cow and calf, in an en- 
closure set apart for the purpose. 

‘* Before the introduction of dif- 
ferent animals by Europeans, there 
were swine only on this island, and 
a small species of rat. This last 
animal is so numerous, that the 
inhabitants are obliged to hang up 
every thing, that it might not bs 
destroyed by them. The king has 
lately received a couple of horses, 
that were brougkt out to him by a 
ship of the United States, and I un- 
derstand that he has been promised 
a stallion and a mare from Spanish 
America, ‘ 

“ There are but few species of 
birds in the island, and of those 
the fowl is the only domestic one, 
The wild tribe consists of a small 
gray goose; woodcocks ; hawks; 
little grey birds, with a bill like that 
of our parrot, and red feathers un- 
der the belly, of which the most 
beautiful cloaks and helmets are 
made ; two other species, that re- 
semble our linnet, and some small 
birds, of no rarity, “Tbe 
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« The coast of Owyhee abounds 
in fish, many of which are proper 
for salting. Amongst the rest is 
» fying-fish, which is caught in 
considerable quantities, and is some- 
times more than a foot long. 

« J am told, that the island is 

ly free from all sorts of ve- 

nomous reptiles. There is but one 

of lizard, which is the 

bairy one ; it lives about the houses, 

and, though very ugly, is highly 
revered by the natives. 

“ Owyhee is divided into six 

vinces, the first of which is 
called Cona ; the second, Cohola; 
the third, Hamacooa; the fourth, 
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— a) the fifth, Poona; and the 
sixth, Kau, They are governed 
the Nooy Nooy Eiry, apenas 
of the island. These provinces are 
again divided into hopooas, or 
districts which are in the disposition 
ot the second sort of nobility, called 
Pekynery Eiry. The hopooas, or 
districts, are subdivided into farms, 
which are let to different families 
of the commonalty. These divisions 
are very useful, in collecting the 
revenues, which are paid by the 
farmers to the king and the nobi- 
lity, in animals of different sorts, 
in cloth, and in red and yellow 
feathers. 
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{From Travers by H., Sart, Esa.) 


REVIOUSLY tothe discovery of 

the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
arrival of the Portuguese in the East- 
em seas, the knowledge possessed 
in Europe respecting this coast was 
extremely unsatisfactory, being al- 
Most entirely drawn from the vague 
accounts of Ptolemy, and the ob- 
scure notice of it in the Periplus of 
the Erythrean sea, a fact that ad- 
pears evident from a curious map, 
now before me, which is entirely 
built on those authorities, and re- 
tains all their errors. The Arabs, 
ttiscertain, had for centuries be- 
fore been intimately conversant with 
both their ports and its value, having 
established settlements on several 
points of the continent, and some 
of the islands adjacent, that gave 
them the complete command of its 
resources and its commerce; but 


their accounts of it were at that 


hme unknown in turope, and even 
» with which we have since 
© acquainted, are most of 


them, like the general mass of Ara- 
bian geography, short, confused and 
written with a very inaccurate know- 
ledge of the actual, as well as rela- 
tive, positions of the countries dee 
scribed, 

The following early description 
by one of their most celebrated 
writers, Zannedin Omar ibn I’ 
Wardi, is the most interesting I am 
acquainted with, and as it has never 
before (to my knowledge) been 
translated, may be acceptable to the 
reader. I am enabled to give it 
through the kind assistance of @ 
friend, who made it out from three 
copies of the “ Kheridat al ajaieb 
wa feridat al goraieb,” written by 
the above author, which I brought 
over from Arabia, 

« The land of the Zinjii lies a 
posite to that of Sind; between the 
two intervenes the breadth of the 
Sea of Persia. The inhabitants are 


‘the blackest of the negro race ; they 


worship idols, are brave, hardy and 
, figh 
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fight in battle riding on oxen, as 
their country supplies neither horses, 
mules, nor camels. Massoudi says, 
* I have seen their oxen kneel like 
camels to be laden, and they travel 
as fast with their burthens.’ ‘Their 
habitations extend from the extre- 
mity of the gulph (supposed Gar- 
dafui) to the low land of gold (So- 
fala 't il Dhab.) This country is 
extensive, and abounds in gold, 
grain, and the treasures of nature, 
and their towns are populous; each 
town lying adjacent to the branch 
of a river. Snow is not known 
among them,. nor rain, which is 
commonly the case with the greater 
part of the country of the blacks. 
They have no ships, but traders 
come in vessels from Ummavun, to 
buy their children, whom they sell 
in different countries. The Zinji 
are extremely numerous, though 
deficient in the means of carrying 
on war, It is said that their king 
goes forth to battle with three thou- 
sand followers riding on oxen. The 
Nile is divided above tieir country 
at the mountain of Muksim. Most 
of the natives sharpen their teeth, 
nd polish them to a point. They 
traffic in elephants’ teeth, panthers’ 
skins and silk. They have islands in 
the sea, from which they collect cow- 
ries to adorn their persons, and they 
use them in traffic one with another 
at an established rate. Adjoining to 
these lies the land of the Dum-a- 
dum.” (Here we certainly have a 
description of the Gaila.) “ it is 
situated on the Nile, bordering on 
the Zinji, The inhabitants are in- 
fidels, and the Tartars among the 
blacks, consisting of sayage tribes 
of freebooters, who continually take 
Captive avd plunder ever thing that 
fails in their way. In their coun- 
try the river divides; one branch 
going towards Egypt, and the other 
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to the country of the Zinji. Sofals 
t il Dhab adjoins the eastern bor. 
ders of the Zinji; it is an CXleDsive 
district, and mines of iron are found 
in tt, which the people of the coun. 
try work and sell to the traders from 
Ind, who give a high price for it, 
on accountof its being harder and 
of better temper than that which 
they obtain in their own country, 
and they purify it, and make it into 
steel, which admits of a durable 
edge; the natives themselves also 
make swords of it, and other offen. 
sive weapons. ‘The most remark. 
able produce of this country is its 
quantity of native gold that is found, 
in pieces of two or three Meskalla 
weight; 10 spite of which, the na- 
tives generally adorn their persons 
with ornaments of brass.” 

trom this extract, it appears that 
a direct trade from India to this 
Coast was very early established, and 
that the former country was sup- 
plied with iron from Sofala, a cir 
cumstance somewhat strange, bat 
by po means iocredible, as plenty 
of iron is still to be met with in the 
interior; and several ot the northern 
tribes of the Kaffers are at the pre- 
sent day known to have considerable 
skill in working this metal. 

When the Portuguese in the bee 
ginning of the sixteenth century 
examined the coast, they found the 
whole of it in the undisturbed pos 
session of the Arabs; but the fame 
of the gold mines, and the conve 
nience of the ports, as resting places 
for. the Indian trade, shortly induced 
them to drive out, orredume to sub- 
jection, these original se itlers. Their 
superiority in arms enabled them 
speedily to accompitish this object. 
In 1505-6, they gained by ter 
chery, permission to estab ish the 
Fort of Sofala; about the, same 
time they conquered Quilea, 3° 
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there erected a fort; and in 1508 
(Vide Marmol, p. 129, ch. xxxvir) 
established the one I have described 
on the Island of Mosambique. They 
glso proceeded to encroach gradually 
on a Mahomedan possessions in 
the river Zambezi, which led to the 

marts in the interior; and in 
1 569 or thereabouts, they complete- 
ly cleared that river of the Arabs, 
by putting to death, or, in plainer 
terms, murdering all those that re- 
mained, on an unproved charge of 
having attempted to poison some 
Portuguese horses ; though the real 
cause appears to have been, that, 
as they were proceeding on an in- 
cursion into the interior, they did 
not dare to leave them behind. 

To follow any European settlers 
through the scenes of bloodshed and 
injustice by which they have esta- 
blished their foreign possessions is 
an ungrateful and disgusting task. 
It will here be sufficient to observe, 
that, in the atrocity of the means 
which the Portuguese used to attain 
their purposes in the East, they 
were not behind-hand with the Spa- 
piards in the west. Their success, 
however, was by no means paral- 
lel; the natives of Africa were not 
tame enough, like the feeble inha- 
bitants of South America, to crouch 
at the feet of an invader, or to yield 
their country without a struggle. 
On the contrary, they from the 

fst undertook, and maintained a 
Kind of warfare, which, if not al- 


* Ways successful, at least deserves to 


€ 80; they fought, and they re- 
ted; they left their towns and 
their plantations a prey to the de- 
Vastations af the foe, but, the in- 
tant he relaxed from pursuit or 
tested on his arms, they returned 
with redoubled vigour to the at- 
se and made him pay dearly for 
14. 
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his ravages. This prudent system 
of defence saved their country from 
being overwhelmed; and the Por- 
tuguese in repeated expeditions to 
get at the mines, which formed the 
main object of their pursuit, were 
invariably foiled. , 

“The most daring of these attempts 
was undertaken at the immediate 
command of Sebastian the First, in 
1570, by Francis Baretto, who for 
this express purpose was mad Go- 
vernor-General of Mosambique. In 
the first instance he fitted out from 
Sofala a formidable armament, with 
the design of penetrating into the 
country of Chicanga, and _ getting 
possession of the mises of Manica, 
in order to reach which it was ne- 
cessary for him to pass through the 
dominions, and close to the .capital, 
of the Quitéve, or chief ruler of the 
intervening districts, whose power 
extended in a line across frou So- 
fala to the angle made by the turn 
of the river Zambezi. 

“This country is commonly called 
Monomotapa, in the accounts of 
which a petplexing obscurity has 
been introduced, by different au- 
thors having confounded the names 
of the districts with the titles of the 
sovereigns, indiscriminately styling 
them * Quitéve,’ ‘ Monomotapa,’ 
‘ Benemotapa,’ ‘ Benemotasha,’ 
‘ Chikanga,” ‘ Manika,’ ‘ Boka- 
ranga,’ and ‘ Mokoranga,’ &c. ‘The 
fact appears to be, that the sove- 
reign's title was Quitéve, and the 
name of the country Motapa, to 
which Mono has been prefixed, as 
in Monoemugi and many other 
pames on the coast—that beyond 
this lav a district called Chikanga, 
which contained the mines of Ma- 
nica, and that the other names were 
applicable solely to petty districts at 
that timeunder the rule of theQuitéve. 
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“« This monarch immediately col- 
lected a force to oppose Baretto's 
progress and to prevent his reach- 
ing Chicanga, lest the king of that 
district, who was his declared ene- 
my, should jom with the Portu- 
guese. Having, however, in two 
or three skirmishes found the de- 
cided intetiority of his treops, he 
adopted the wiser resolution of re- 
treating before the enemy, annoy- 
ing him in his march, and destroy- 
ing the plantations to prevent their 
aflording sustenance to his pursuers ; 
and at last, when the Portuguese 
approached his capital, the Quitéve 
retired into a neighbouring forest, 
** abandoning instead of defending,” 
as the Portuguese insist he ought to 
have done, ‘* the dwellings of his 
people ;” at the same gsime his sub- 
jects, who knew the country inti- 
mately, cut off a great number of 
the straggling soldiers. 

** Baretto, greatly annoyed by this 
conduct, and the total evacuation of 
Zimbaoa, burnt it, and continued 
his march to Chicanga, the king of 
which was at that time a Mahome- 
dan. He received the Portuguese 
with apparent attention, as they ab- 
stained trom all acts of hostility and 
professed themvelves friends; yet, 
though he promised them actess to 
his dominions for the purposes of 
trade, he at the same time gave 
them little satisfaction respecting 
the mines, as is evident trom the 
attempt to cover their disappoint- 
ment by the assertion, “ that the 
risk and labour attending the pro- 
curing and cleausing the gold render- 
ed it unworthy of their notice.” Thus 
baffled in their mam pursuit, and 
having lost a great number of men, 
it was time to make their way back, 
which they were fortunate enough 
tu effect by patching up a treaty 
with the Quitéve, in which they 


agreed for the future to Pay @ tri. 
bute of two hundred pieces of cloth 
annually for a passage through his 
dominions. Such was the end of 
what J. Dos Santos calls “ the glo- 
rious expedition of the great Ba- 
retto, whose actions so much excite 
the envy of nations,” 

_ “ The second expedition was of a 
similar description, but still more 
disastrous in its termination, 

** It was undertaken from the set- 
tlement at Send on the river Zam- 
bezi against the Mongas, whom J 
conceive to be tribes of the same 

cople I have described under the 
name of Monjou. I am led to this 
conclusion, not only from the simi- 
larity of the names, but from. the 
resemblance of the native language 
given by J. Dos Santos to that of the 

Monjou in my vocabulary, a cit. 
cumstance that also makes me in- 
cline to believe it not improbable 
that the same language may be 
spoken throughout all the domi- 
nions of the Quitéve. The Mon- 
gas, after a severe conflict, were in 
the first instance defeated, owing to 
their reliance on the incantations of 
an old woman, pretending to the 
character of a sorceress, who led 
them on tothe combat, and who un- 
luckily was killed by a cannon ball 
in the first onset, a circumstance $0 
agreeable to the views of tbe Portu- 
guese general, that he rewarded the 
gunner with a gold chain from bis 
own neck. The result of this hard- 
gained battle was a truce, by which 
the Portuguese were to be allowed 
free admittance into the country. 
This enabled them in some degree 
to examine the interior, and for the 
first time they passed the forest ot 
Lupata, which they foolishly named 
“the spine of the world,” on a 
count of “ the high and term 
rocks by which it is environed, | 


apes", 
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r, as well as the trees, to 
stretch their heads into the clouds.” 
From this probably exaggerated 
description sprung that formida- 
ble chain of mountains which has 
ever since ornamented the maps 
of Eastern Africa, furnishing a re- 
markable instance of the ill effects 
that may arise from .a name origi- 
nally being misapplied. 

‘From Lupata the Portuguese ad- 
yanced eastward, in hopes of reach- 
ing the silver mines of Chicova, and, 
as they confined themselves during 
this march to the line of the river 
Zambezi, they met with little oppo- 
sition, the natives having, as before, 
retired to the woods: still all their 
search after the valuable commodity 
they looked for proved fruitless, and 
their leader was at last, as it is said, 
iogeniously outwitted by one of the 
natives, who hid some silver in the 
ground, and persuaded the Portu- 
guese it was a mine. Soon after- 
wards, being unable to maintain a 
large force in the country, they re- 
tired to Send, leaving two-hundred 
men in a new fort constructed at 
Téte, with positive orders not to 
give up the enterprise until the 
party bad discovered the object of 
their research. All trouble, how- 
ever, on this head was unavailing ; 
for the whole detachment, ‘together 
With its unfortunate leader Antony 
Cardosa d’Almeyda, was drawn into 
anambuscade by the natives, and 
cut off to a man. 

“ Since this period the Portuguese 
have been compelled to act chiefly 
on the defensive, and to content 
themselves, like their predecessors 
the Arabs, with carrying on the 
trade in a more quiet way, keeping 
up their influence in the country by 
setting the native powers in opposi- 
ton to each other, and confining 
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themselves golely to the coast, and 
the line of the river Zambezi. 

To maintain even. these they 
have had several severe struggles, 
particularly in the years 1589 and 
1592 (Purchas, Part II. p. 1554, 
and Hist. de l’Ethiopie, p. 141), 
when they were attacked on the 
northern bank of the Zambezi by 
an inroad of a wandering and fero- 
cious tribe of Muzimbas, who ap- 
pear at this time to have been pas- 
sing by on their progress from the 
south-west. The description which 
is given of this people and of many 
of their customs, of their activity, 
roving disposition, mode of warfare, 
and particularly the direction which 
they subsequently took, lead to the 
conclusion that they were tribes of 
Galla; for the last account we have 
of the Muzimbas states, that they 
reached Quiloa in 1593, arid thence 
passed on to Melinda, where* they 
were stopped by a tribe of natives 


‘called Mossequeios, and the first 


we hear of the Galla is at Patta, 
where they were seen by Jerome 
Lobo in 1625; and it was about 
the same time that they made from 
that pcint their first inroad into 
Abyssinia. _ 

“ The endeavours of the Portugueye 
to introduce the Catholic religion 
into the country proved as abortive 
as their schemes of conquest; for, 
though, by the daring enthusiasm 
of a fanatic named Peter Gonsalvo 
de Sylva, they gained in 1571 (Vide 
Pory’s Africa, p. 414) access to the 
court of the Quitéve, and made an 
impression on the mind of that sove- 
reign, yet shortly afterwards the 
Mehomedan traders. gained the 
ascendancy, and De Sylva himself 
fell a martyr to the cause be had 
espoused. * As to the numbers stated 
to have been baptized, it wilh be 
found, I fear, that the Portuguese 
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priests too often made nominal in- 
stead of real converts; and that 
their motives proceeded rather from 
an idle vanity of extending the list 
ef their proselytes, than from any 
actual desire to benefit the indivi- 
duals whom they pretended to con 
vert, ? 

« Theaboveshbort account contains 
a summary of all that | conceive 
material ta be known. respecting 
the establishment and progress of 
these settlements; the, following 
description of the present state of 
the Zambezi, and the Portuguese 
possessions on its banks, may not 
unapuy conclude this portion of my 
narrative. Great part of it is taken 
from a paper drawn up by a learned 
Portuguese, who within a few years 
visited the country, and the remain- 
der is derived from information 
given me by the merchants at Mo- 
sambique, which, from its general 
agreement with the geographical in- 
formation contained in a valuable 
map composed from the best au- 
taorities by Mons. D'Anville, may 
[ think, in a great degree, be de- 
pended upon for its accuracy. 

‘* From the island ef Mosambique 
a vessel in favourable weather may 
sail along the coast to the port of 
Quilimanci, at the mouth of the 
Zambezi, in three ov four days. 
‘Phis port is dangerous to app. vaca 
vithout a pilot, as it can be entered 
only at high tide, during the setting 
19 of the sea-breeze, on account of 
two sand banks in front of the an- 
cherage, which form a double bar 
and render the navigation extremely 
hazardous. The apchorage lies in 
front of the small town of Quili- 
manci, which is situated on the 
main landa few miles up the vorth- 
ern bank of the river, where there 
is a dépot for merchandize and a 
suuall Portuguese garrison stativned, 


Here the vessels transfer their car. 
goes to pinnaces, and boats called 
pangayes,; on account of the river 
being navigable only for vessels of a 
light draught. 

“* Atter sailing up the river about 
five leagues, the water becomes 
fresh, and the current rapid; alli- 
gators of a large size are frequently 
met with, and the sea-horse js 
found within the limits of the salt 
water. At the distance of thirty 
leagues from its mouth, the river 
wid ns considerably, and another 
branch strikes off mo:e to the south. 
ward called Luabo, which is at pre- 
sent little frequented on account of 
the difficulties of its navigation, 
This branch is said to have been for- 
merly more frequented than the 
Cuama, (Vide Purchas, Part II, 
1544,) but such changes constantly 
occur in rivers subject totropical rains, 

*€ From the branching off of the 
Luabo to Sena is about thirty 
leagues, making the distance of that 
place from Quilimanci about two 
hundred and forty-seven English ° 
miles, which in the most favourable 
season may be accomplished in ten 
or twelve days. The whole course 
of this part of the river is much in- 
tersected with islands, some of which 
are inhavited, and some occasionally 
overflowed in the rainy season, by 
which their positions become chang- 
ed, as in the Ganges, forming new 
channels for the direction of the 
stream. The left bank is in pos 
session of the Portuguese, and the 
right is iubabited by independent 
native tribes. 

«« Sena is a considerable town on 
the southern bank of the river, con- 
taining altogether about two thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is protected by 
a strong fort, and is governed by 4 
commandant, who at present Te- 
ccives his appointment direct 








the Portuguese government. He 
commands all the minor establish- 
ments on the river, but is himself 
subordinate to the Governor of Mo- 
sambique. 

“The chief mart for gold in the 
interior is at Manica, about twenty 
days journey south-west from Sena, 
where an annual fair is held to 
which the traders resort with their 
merchandize. The first part of their 
journey lies through a country un- 
der the influence of the Portuguese, 
and the remaining part of it com- 
prises districts in the hands of na- 
tive tribes, wlrich the tradets are 
obliged to conciliate by frequent 
presents: a tribute also still conti- 
nues to be paid to the Quitéve for 
his permission to carry on the trade ; 
for which purpose an annual depu- 
tation is ser t from Sena to his capi- 
tal, Zimbaoa, where the tribute is 
laid in great form at the feet of the 
Prince sitting in fall state, 

“Two different methods of pro- 
curing the gokd are practised by the 
natives; the frst consists in dig- 
ging for the ore, which is attended 
with great labour, and at present 
said to be seldom adopted ; and the 
other in collecting from the beds of 
torrents the sand that contains the 
gold, and seperating it by frequent 
washings: in tie latter way a con- 
siderable quantity is still annual'y 
accumulated, though it seenis to 
be rapidly decreasing, for in 1593, 
the Governor ot Mosambique, 
George Menses, collected for him- 
self and the Viceroy of India 
100,000 crusades, and I do not be- 
lieve that one-third of this amount 
ss now altogether annually pro- 
duced, 

“The country around Maniea is 
extremely fertile, and yields abun- 
dance of provisions and cattle. It 
§ very Mountainous, and supposed 
to lie at a great elevation above the 
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sea, the weather at times being un- 
usually cold .for the latitude in 
which it is situated. Frequent 
storms of thunder and lightning oc- 
cur, which are attributed by the 
Portuguese to the immense quan- 
tities of metallic substances with 
which the country abounds. The 
trade is here carried on by barter, 
and the goods most valued are Su- 
rat cloths, beads, coarse silks, and 
iron; and the returns, besides gold, 
consist of ivory, ghee, and a smail 
quantity of copper. 

* From Sena it is about sixty 
leagues further up the river to Téte, 
but the navigation is much more 
dangerous and tedious than that 
from Quilimanci to Send. About 
half way up is situated the pass of 
Lupata, formed by two impending 
mountains of black rock, which 
seem to threaten instant destruction 
to the passenger, the river in this 
spot being so varrow that a child 
nay throw a stone from one side to 
the other. In the mid-stream a 
large rock just rises above the water, 
called Capucho, on which many 
boats are lost, owing to the rapidity 
of the current. The northern bank 
and country from Sena to Téte re- 
mains to the natives; while the 
Portuguese assume the jerisdiction 
of tle southern country, though 
they confess that a little to the east- 
ward of Lupata lies a kingdom cal- 
led Jambara, abounding in provi- 
sions and yielding a great quantity 
of ivory, which is governed by a 
powerful sovereign who despises 
their authority. Beyond, towards 
the west, extend the districts of 
Mussangani and Tipui, which are, 
in like manner, equally indepen- 
dent. Close to Tipui are situated 
the village and fort of ‘T éte, where 
a dépot is kept for merchandiz, 
and this is considered by the traders 
as.the best regulated seitiement 9 
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the river. Here the Governor of 
Sena generally resides, and the Por- 
tuguese territory exists on both sides 
of the river, | 

“€ The principa! mart in the in- 
terior, frequented trom this point, 
is that of Zumbo, at which place 
the Portuguese are allowed a small 
factory by the permission of the na- 
tives. The journey to this place 
from Téte requires nearly a month 
to accomplish, the first fifteen days 
being employed in travelling, by 
land, to a place named Chicova, on 
account of certain falls in the river 
called Sacumbe: at Chicova it: is 
necessary to embark again in small 
shallow boats, and in this way to 
proceed to the station at Zumbo, 
whence the traders send out their 
agents in different directions, who 
in return for their goods bring back 
gold, ivory, and other valuable ar- 
ticles. Of the country beyond 
Zumbo no information could be ob- 
tained. 

** From the foregoing accounts it 
will appear how extremely confined 
the knowledge of the Portuguese 
has always been respecting the iv- 
terior, which satisfactorily accounts 
for the extraordinary inaccuracy of 
all their writers, and their want of 
agreement, on the subject. 

** The jurisdiction of the Porta- 
guese, along t e coast, has, on the 
contrary, been always extensive ; 
in the height of their power it 
reached from Socotra, on the north, 
to the Cape of de l'Ago#, on the 
south, comprehending the islands 
ot Zanzebar, Quiloa, and other im- 
portant settlements, which have 
been since recovered by the Arabs, 
and are now subject to the _Imaum 
of Muscat, whose power and conse 
quence have greatly increased of late 
years, owing to the protection and 
encouragement of the Bambay go- 
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vernment, It still extends fy mm 
Cape Delgado on the north, to In. 
hambane on the south, embracing 
an extent of thirteen degrees of 
coast. The most southern settle. 
ment on this line is at Cape Co- 
rientes, where a small fort is esta. 
blished, which was taken 

sion of by the French in 1808; but 
the infinence of the Portuguese with 
the surrounding natives soon com- 
pelled them to abandon it. There 
is another small fort at- Inhambane, 
and both these establishments are 
annexed to Sofala, and kept up for 
the purpose of collecting ivory, 
which the neighbouring forests 
abundantly supply. Sofala itself is 
a miserable village; but the coun- 
try avound is extremely fertile, and 
furnishes considerable quantities of 
rice, oranges, and many exquisite 
fruits to the inhabitants of Mosam- 
bique. These establishments, and 
others of a smaller ‘description at 
the mouth of the Luabo, on the 
Island of Fuogo, at Angoxo, and 
on the Querimbo Islands, are all 
that now remain of what was once 
proudly termed the Sovereignty of 
‘astern Africa. 

‘It appears evident from the 
preceding observations, that the 
consequence and value of this Co- 
lony hag always been greatly over: 
rated; still, during the prosperity 
of the Portuguese monarchy, it was 
of real importance’ to that nation. 
I: furnished very large supplies of 
gold and ivory, and though it never 
returned much if any immediate 
profit to the crown, yet it served to 
enrich a great number of indivi- 
duals, whose wealth ultimately te- 
verted to the state. It afforded a 
valuable place for the Indian ships 
to touch at in the earlier stages 
navigation, which was aaa 
lutely requisite, and it supplied -e 
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the eastern and some of the western 
dominions, of the Portuguese with 
slaves. 

« There exists at present only 
the mere shadow of its former 

odour, which without difficulty 
may be traced to the weak and dis- 
turbed state of the mother-country, 
the loss and decline of her eastern 

ssions, aud the impolitic man- 
ner in which the Settlement itself 
has for a Jong time been governed : 
the two first causes having most 
materially affected its trade and re- 
lative value; and the last having 
degraded its consequence, broken 
its connections with the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and reduced it to a state 
scarcely capable of resisting the at- 
tacks of the undisciplined barbarians 
in its neighbourhood. A cursory 
review of the government, its popu- 
lation, internal and external con- 
nections, will clearly elucidate this 
statement. 

“ The Governor of Mosambique 
is assisted in his office by a council, 
censisting of the bishop, the minis- 
ter, (as he is here termed) and the 
commandant of the troops, ‘The 
regular salaries of all these persons, 
and their subordinate ofhcers are 
inconceivably sntal]. The governor 
receives 12,000 real crusades only, 
or about .<750. sterling: the bi- 
shop 1500; the surgeon-general 
g60; a captain 720, and a lieute- 
Hant 300, or the pitiful allowance 
of £18. 5s. per annum. One siw- 
ple fact will shew the perfect in- 
adequacy of these salaries to the 
proper maintenance of such officers: 
the governor's cook gets at this 
time fifty dollars per month for 
Wages, besides his provisions and a 
bottle of wine per day, which, as 
may be observed; is more than tre- 
ble the pay of a captain. Hence 

arisen the too frequent practice 
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of tolerating certain abusek, such 
as selling the inferior commands, 
of keeping a nominal instead of an 
effective force, and in fact of wink- 
ing at every species of injustice, 

“« Even with men of high feeling 
it is to be apprehended that a sys- 
tem of this nature might have had 
no small influence on their integri- 
ty; what then could be expected, 
when we regard the description of 
persons usually sent out to these 
settlements ? With the exception of 
tlie governor and his stafl, the rest 
have beet? mostly culprits exiled 
for transgression; the place being 
so unhealthy, and bearing so indiffe- 
rent a character, that very few peo- 
ple of respectability would volun- 
teer their services. To maintain 
themselves when they arrive, they 
are obliged to,enter into specula- 
tions with the native traders and 
planters, whose chief employment 
consisting in the nefarious traffic of 
dealing in slaves, renders them not 
very scrupulous about the means of 
obtaining wealth. 

«The great encourgement given 
to this trade, which constitutes one 
of the principal perquisites of the 
govercor, has also contributed great- 
ly to the degradation of the Set- 
tlement, from its having rendered 
the planters vicious, indolent, and 
careless of improving their pro- 
perty. “Had a more enlghtened 
policy been pugsued, and. the cal- 
tivation of the laud more closely 
attended to, the proprietors might 
have now scep prosperous villages 
rising round them, inhabited by 
free settlers, and have possessed an 
export of cotton, indigo, sugar, and 
other valuable commodities, instead 
of being surrounded by wretched 
assemblages uf sluve-huts, woods of 
cocoa-nut trees, and unprofitable 
plantations of manioca, 

“Th 
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« The two distinct classes above- 
mentioned, consisting of European 
Portuguese, and of native planters 
descended from the old settlers, 
may be estimated at about five hun- 
dred with their families, Next to 
these may be enumerated the de- 
scendants of the old Arab settlers 
and the Banians; the former are 
mostly engaged in a sea-faring life ; 
and the latter are in general petty 
traders, or mean artizans: both to- 
— may amount to about eight 
vundred in number. The remain- 
der of the population, consisting of 
free blacks, and native soldiers 
whom I have before described, may, 
in addition, amount to about ove 
thousand five hundred. The ne- 
cessity of employing the latter 
arose from the small degree of re- 
liance to be placed on the services 
of Evropeans, whose free mode of 
living and debauchery soon render 
them in this climate incapable of 
active exertion. It is even said, 
that not more than seven soldiers 
out of a hundred survive after a ser- 
vice of five years; and that nearly 
the same proportion holds good 
with respect to the civilians, who 
go out to the colony from Europe. 

“« It may be easily conceived haw 
inadequate such a promiscuous po- 
pulation must be to the improve- 
ment, or even defence of the set- 
tloment. As to the neighbouring 
tribes before described, which ac- 
knowledge the Portuguese jurisdic- 
tion, it may be doubted whether 
they add more to its safety or its 
donger. In fact, as the Portuguese 
themselves confess, it is only ov the 
ignorance of their enemies that they 
rely for security, and upon this no 
great dependauce is to be placed, 
jor the Arab traders, whom I met 
with at Macha, seemed to me pretty 
intimately acquainted with the true 


state of affairs at Mosambique, and 
one of them, named Hadjee Sélee 
even declared “ it was so miserably 
weak that, with a hundred stout 
Arabian soldiers, he would dispos- 
sess the Portuguese of the colony.” 
I tried to convince him that the si- 
tuation of things would be very dif, 
ferent under the new governor; 
but be shook his head and persisted 
in his opinion, observing that “ it 
was too far gone to be reclaimed.” 

“The external connections of this 
colony were unfortunately at thistime 
as discouraging as its internal rela. 
tions. The war with France had 
been already productive of the most 
disastrous consequences. In 1808, 
a French privateer took possession 
of one of the adjacent islands, at 
the season when the coasting vessels 
come up from Quilimanct aud So- 
fala, and captured a'most every 
Portuguese boat employed in the 
trade, which proved a serious loss 
in a country where wood is scarce, 
and where the industry requisite to 
remedy such a disaster is wanting, 
This kind of warfare would proba- 
bly have been continued during sub- 
sequent years bad it not beep for 
the conquest of the Isles of France 
and the protection thereby afforded 
by British cruisers. 

“ Avother enemy about the same 
time also made its appearance 0a 
the side of Madagascar, which, 
though deficient in the means of 
equally annoying the settlement, 
had notwithstanding done it con- 
siderable mischief. This foe con- 
sisted of a nation of pirates on the 
north-east point of Madagascar, cal 
led by the Portuguese Sekelaves, 
but whose real name I have reason 
to believe is Marati, which for many 
years back has been known to i 
fest the Comoro Islands. The fl- 
lowing accowat by Captain Thom- 








tinson, extracted from his journal, 

ves a very interesting and forcible 
eecription of the melancholy situa- 
dion to which their incursions have 
reduced the wretched Johannese. 

«June, 1809. The people of 
Johanna are the most courteous and 
inoffensive I have ever met with, 
tendering every assistance to str:n- 

and with the greatest fidelity 
and honesty executing any commis- 
sions intrusted to their care. They 
have lately been much reduced by 
the natives of Madagascar, who 
anunally invade the island for the 
purpose of procuring slaves, which 
they sell tothe French. The other 
islands, Comoro, Mohilla and Ma- 
yotta, are nearly depopulated from 
the attacks of these marauders, and 
ai this time Johauna from twelve 
towns is reduced to two. ‘These 
pirates come over at the latter part 
of the south-west monsoon, build 
buts round the towns, which are 
wall'd, and remain blockading them 
until the latter end of the north- 
east monsoon, which occupies a pe- 
riod of eight mouths, as they never 
attempt the passage but with a fair 
wind. 

“ T have seen one of their ca- 
noes, which was about forty-five 
leet long by ten or twelve broad, 
ingeniously put together upon a 
construction very similar to that of 
awhale-boat, and joined by wooden 
pegs driven into both edges of the 
planks. The plan edopes by this 
people is to send every fifth year 
upwards of one hundred canoes, 
with from fifieen to thirty-five men 
in each, armed with muskets, while 
daring the other four years, they 
dispatch not more than thirty, on 
account of the want of provisions 
they might experience, and with a 
view to leave time for the planta- 
Hons to be restored to their usually 
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flourishing condition. The king 
told me that during the siege last 
year nearly two hundred women 
and children died from hunger, ow- 
ing to their not daring to go outside 
the walls for provisions, and that 
many of the women actually eat 
their own children, 

“«« The town of Johanna, called 
Sultan's Town, has, in different 
parts of its walls and in a fort on 
the hill close behind it, upwards of 
fifty guns mounted, though in a 
wretched state, The king keeps in 
his possession papers from Admiral 
Renier and Blanket, requesting 
captains of ships of war to assist 
them with powder and arms. Their 
as reliance for a supply of these 
articles is on the Governar and 
Council of Bombay, who last year 
sent them in an Arab boat 4o half- 
barrels of powder, 80 muskets, and 
one iron six pounder, 1500 flints, 
and 2000 musket-balls, A French 
cruiser unfortunately fell in with 
this boat, and plundered it of every 
thing, except the muskets and six 
half-barrels of powder. It is my 
opinion that the whole of these 
islands will in a few years become 
desolate, unless they receive more 
effectual assistance, It deserves par- 
ticular notice, that, wort je this peo- 
ple has been plundered of the greater 
part of its cattle by these savage 
enemies, who destroyed those for 
which they had themselves no occa- 
sion, they nevertheless keep the few 
which remain for the use of the 
East India Company's ships, never 
killing any for their own consump- 
tion, it being expressly prohibited 
by the king, who looks up to the 
company as his only friends.” 

“« The facts above mentioned ap- 
pear to me tg constitute strong 
grounds for an | Bene to the gene- 
rosity, I had almost said justice, vos 
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the English nation, and I cannot 
help expressing a sanguine hope 
that the cause of the poor Johan- 
nese may not be much longer neg- 
Jected , for while we are in posses. 
sion of the Isles of. France and the 
Cape of Good Hope, the. expedi- 
tions of their cruel enemy might; I 
conceive, be readily put a stop to. 

** Encouraged by their success 
against the Johannese, the Marati 
Jast year actually ventured across 
the channel] and took possession of 
one of the islands of Querimbo, 
destroyed the houses, burnt the 
cocoa-nut groves and plantations, 
and killed every inhabitant that fell 
into their power. Their force is 
said to have consisted of about one 
thousand canoes, (which number, 
however, is probably exaggerated, ) 
each containing about thirty armed 
men. 

** Nothing can be more terrible 
than the character which is attri- 
buted to these marauders. They 
carry cresses like the Malays, from 
whom possibly they may be de- 
scended, and exhibit in their attacks 
a degree of ferocity that can scarcely 
be exceeded. Their enmity is not 
peculiarly directed against the Por- 
tuguese, for their maxim is uviver- 
sal warfare. A French ship in 1807 
was cut off by them, on her pas- 
sage to the Isle of France, and not 
a single person escaped from their 
barbarity. A medical man of some 
distinction with his son trom Mo- 
sambique fell victims on this occa- 
sion. 

*« Notwithstanding the success 
they met with on their expedition 
to the Querimbos, yet they did not 
Ye the coast without sutterivg for 
their temerity. The inadequate pro- 
Vision made for their voyage, and 
their want of skill in navigation oc- 
casioned the death of numbers, and 
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the small-pox which they caught on 
the coast became also a just ilistrue 
ment of retribution, leaving scarce} 
halt of them to return to their chief 
at Madagascar. Yet this event, as 
might have been expected, did not 
discourage them, and they contic 
nued to threater’a repetition of their 
visit; being daring enough to de.” 
clare that the island of Mozambique 
itself should be the next point of 
attack. Information of this was 
obtained from four prisoners taken 
by a Portuguese brig of war, after 
an engagement with six of theirca- 
noes, in which the Marati fought 
with such desperation that these 
four only were captured alive. The 
fort of Mosambique is too strong I 
conceive to fear the assaults of such 
an undisciplined rabble, but on aay 
other part of the coast they might 
occasion infinite mischief. 

‘* The abolition of the slave trade 
by the English has been another se- 
vere blow to the trade of Mosam- 
bique. The who'e supply of the 
Cape, of the Isles of France and 
of Batavia was formerly derived 
trom these setilements, aud many 
of the Indian ports afforded a ready 
sale for cargoes of this description; 
besides a very considerable number 
of these unfortunate creatures Was 
carried over by American, and some- 
times, even ‘Jatterly, by English 
ships under Ametican colours, inte 
our West India possessions. The 
whole of these sources are now cut 
off by the strict adherence of our 
cruisers in this quarter to the subses 
quent laws of the abolition. 

«‘ Nothing therefore remains 10 
Mosambique except the limited 
trade with India‘ and the Braais 5 
the former is sul! lucrative t (VOY 
gold, and slaves always find a ready 
market at Goa, Diu, abd Demsua, 
and four or five vessels annually 

come 
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eome from these places with cloths, 

cottop, teas, and other Eastern pro- 

The trade to the West is 

chiefly confined to slaves, which are 

ad as well to the Spanish as the 

ese possessions in that quar- 

yer, and in return nothing but spe- 
cie is received. 

“The number of slaves annually 
exported from Mosambique is said 
te gmount to more than gooo. The 
duty on each of these is sixteen and a 
half crusades, the Portuguese trad- 
es for a long time were charged 
only eight, but they are now oblig- 
elto pay at the same rate as the 
foreign trader. All other exports 
are exempt from duty. The duty 
en imports is charged in the follow- 
lowing proportions: two and a half 
per cent is imposed on all the specie 
brought into the country, one per 
cent. of which, goes to the general 
revenue, and the remainder to the 
governor. Other imports pay twenty 
pereent. ad valorem, to which may 
veadded one and a half per cent. 
custom-house charges, forty dol- 
ists for pilotage, and the main- 
tenance of two custom-house oili- 
cers on board each ship trading in the 
pert, to whom it is usual to pay be- 
aides one and a half crusade per day, 
These charges, with fees to secre- 
laries, &c. may be computed alto- 
gether to amount to twenty-five per 
cent. 

“The few following remarks on 
the trade, which may enable the 
rader to form a tolerably correct 
though not a very favourable esti- 
mate of the commerce of Mosam- 
bigae, will conclude my account of 
this sett'ement. 

“By ‘the advice of one of the 
Principal merchants, Captain Wea- 
thethead opened a store soon after 
“arrival, and landed samples of 

§00ds, consisting of iron bars, 
enpowder, pistols, blunderbusses, 
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hard-ware, broad cloths, -muslins, 
Cape wine and brandy, and some 
small bottles of scented waters, 
The government bought. the whole 
of the two first articles, (the former 
at three dollars and a balf per arob 
of 32lbs. English, and the latter at 
thirty-five Spanish dollars per bar- 
rel); the rest of the articies, except 
the Cape wine, brandy, and broad 
cloths, met with a very slack sale, 
which Captain Weatherhead in a 
great measure attributed to the de- 
partare of the annual flcet for India 
having taken place, which had 
drained the traders of the greater 
part of their ready money. He 
seemed notwithstanding to enter- 
tain the opinion that a small cargo 
might be disposed of to good ad- 
vantage in the months of. April, 
May and.June ;. and in his Jouraal 
he remarks: ‘* the articles most 
suitable would. be iron in bars, lead, 
powder, sbot, iron-hoops, cutlery, 
stationary, prints and framed pic- 
tures, a smal] quantity of household 
furniture, printed cotions for so- 
phas, silk and cotton stockings for 
ladies and gentlemen, shoes and 
boots, waistcoat-pieces of different 
patterns, light plain muslins, blue 
cloth, coarse and fine, a few tele- 
scopes, some salt butter, bams and 
cheese, and in short a little of every 
article necessary for comfort in use 
among the Portuguese. 

«The price of goods for expor- 
tation appeared to be very éxorbi- 
tant. The merchants demanded for 
their ivory from twenty-six tothirty- 
two dollars the arob, which on a 
rough calculation made the price of 
the first quality amount to £24. 
and the second to 421 15s. per 
hundred. Columbo root was.four 
dollars per cwt. and gold dust about 
£3.58. the ounce avoirdupois. A 
considerable number of an Arabian 
breed of asses is reared at Mosam- 
bique 
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bique for exportation, which thrives 
remarkably well ; these animals are 
generally sent as presents to the 
Brazils, but when sold they fetch a 
high price 

“ The exchange at Mosambique 
is chiefly regulated by the carrent 
value of the Spanish dollar, which 
flactuates from three to four per 
cent. according to the state of the 
markets. 

“The articles required by our 
ships were found io abundance, and 
to be bought at a moderate rate: 
bullocks, in good order, were to be 
had for fitieen or twenty dollars; 
pigs for eight dollars the arob; 
goats for five dollars each, and 
fow]s at the low price of one dollar 
the dozen. A number of Guinea 
fowls were also brought to the ship 
for sale, and they proved excellent 
stock, Three species of this bird 
are common at Mosambique; the 
Nomida meleagris, mitrata, an! 
cristata ; the last is a most beautiful 
bird, being more variegated in the 

lumage than the others, and hav- 
ing a black crest of feathers on its 
head, from which it derives its spe- 
cific name. Sheep appeared to be 
scarce, and were charged ten and 
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fifteen dollars each. Water Was fur 
nished at one hundred gallons . 
dollar, and fire-wood of 4 a 
quality, which answered also er 
tremely well tor dunnage, wag de. 
livered on board the ship at eight 
dollars the boat-load. His Majesty's 
ships were supplied with water 
tis, out of tanks constructed on 3 
magnificent scale, and situated og 
the south end of the island, belong. 
ing to the government. 

** Fabrenbeit's thermometer dy. 
Ing our stay varied from 86" to 89", 
and the weather was uniformly fine, 

** September the 14th and isth 
were engaged in making prepara- 
tions for our departure ; and on the 
Jast day the governor sent mea bu 
lock, three dozen fowls, and a large 
quantity of fruit as a parting pr- 
sent. On my taking leave sher 
wards, which | did with some re 
gret occasioned by bis friendly treat- 
ment, he gave me an official letter 
to the Governor of the Islands of 
Cape Delgado, to secure us a good 
reception should we by chance find 
occasion to touch at any of the pot 
sessions under his command: 
the 16th we departed for the Red 
Sea.” 
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* N the 13th, Mr. Pearce re- 

turned from Chelicut, charg- 
ed with many kind expressions of 
friendship from the Ras. Another 
Messenger soon afterwards arrived 
with a mule richly caparisoned, sent 
by the Ras, as a present, for my own 
riding; and by the same convey- 
ance an order was forwarded to the 


Arista, at Gibba, to provide a cow 
daily for the consumpiion of out 
party, and afford us every other ac» 
commodation we might stand # 
need of. In the afternoon of the 
14th, Ayto Debib and Chelika 
Havea came up with the gresie 
part of our baggage; and, on ot 
15th, we proceeded 10 @ a 
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aris Chelicat, which place the 
Ras had appointed for the reception 
mission. 

mare I left England I had 
a suitable dress for the 

qeasiog, the most important arti- 
de of which was a dark red velvet 
pelisse, bordered! with fur, which 
being folded round the body, served 
weonceal the rest of the dress and 
wo give that kind of appearance 
which I knew the Abyssinians 
would Jook up to with respect; for, 
wu to the common European cos- 
tome, I had formerly observed that 
it tended to excite a specics of con- 
tempt and ridicule that occasionally 
became very unpleasant in its ef- 
fects. The rest of our party were 
dothed also as neatly as possible, 
for the purpose of making, on our 
first visit, a favourable impression. 
The country from Gibba was very 
billy, and the road, for a consi- 
derable distance, lay along the edge 
ofa steep precipice, from which 
attended, on our right, a fine view 
of the adjacent country. The de- 
«ent from these heights conducted 
into the rich and fertile plain of 
Gambéla, and on the left stood the 
bill and town of Moculla, one of 
the favourite residences of the Ras 
which I had formerly visited in bis 
company. Since that time, how- 
ever, the church, which makes a 
conspicuous figure in one of the 
larger views which I published, had 
been burnt to the ground by light- 
hing, and another constructed in its 
acr, with a circular dome resem- 
bling that of a mosque, by no means 
well suited to the character of 
landscape. The mules having 
refreshed during our stay at 
carried us briskly forward, 


md, at ten o'clock, we gained the 


mmmit of a hill overlookivg the 
vale of Chelicut. ' 
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“‘ Here we waited, by appoint- 
ment, for a deputation from 
Ras, and, in a short time after- 
wards, two horsemen were seen 
galloping up the plain with a large 
troop of armed attendants, On their 
approach we descended into the 
valley, pnd were met b_ the two 
chiefs, Shalaka Selassé and Ayte 
Shiho, who, in honour of the mis- 
sion, dismounted from their horses, 
and uncovered themselves to the 
waist as they came up to pay their 
compliments. The number of at- 
tendants increased every moment as 
we advanced to Chelicut, and, be- 
fore we reached the gateway of the 
Rass’s mansion, we found some dif- 
ficulty in making our way. At 
length, with a great bustle and a 
confused clamour, which, on such 
occasions, is reckoned honourable to 
the guests, we were ushered into 
the presence of the Ras. All the 
chiefs who were present stood up 
uncovered on our entrance. The 
old man himself, who was seated 
on his couch, rose up with eager- 
ness to receive me, like a man sud- 
denly meeting with a long lost 
friend, and, when I made my sa- 
lutation, joy seemed to glisten in 
his eyes, while he welcomed me 
with an honest warmth and cordia- 
lity that nothing but genuine and 
undisguised feeling could inspire. 
A seat was immediately pointed out 
for me on his left hand, which is 
considered as the second place of 
distinction; the one on his right 
hand being occupied by Kasimaj 
Yasous, a brother of the reigning 
emperor. This prince was fairer 
than the generality of his country- 
men, the features of his face were 
very regular and handsome, ‘and he 
appeared to be extremely courteous 
in his manners. The Ras himself 


did not scem to have been much al- 
) tered 
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tered during my absence, and the 
pleasure which he evidently mani- 
fested at our meeting was exceed- 
ingly gratifying to the whole of our 
party. He inquired with great 
anxiety respecting my health, and 
declared, that he had always felt 
a kind of presentiment that he 
should see me once again before he 
died. After a few more compli- 
ments, customary on a first _ineet- 
ing, had been interchanged, a re- 
past was set before us, which had 
been prepared for the occasion ; and 
we were then conducted to a house 
fitted up for my reception, which 
had for some time before been in- 
habited by Mr. Pearce, and posses- 
sed better accommodations than are 
generally to be met with in an 
Abyssinian habitation. Here, feel- 
ing ours¢lves perfectly at home, we 
enjoyed a degree of comfort which 
the fatigues of our journey had not 
permitted us, for some time before, 
to partake of: Ayto Debib still 
continuing to attend me for the 
purpose of communicating my wishes 
to the Ras, and every other atten- 
tion being enjoined to be paid me, 
that was shewn to the Ras himself. 
In the course of our journey to 
Chelicut I had partly ascertained, 
in conversation with Mr, Pearce and 
Debib, the impracticability of pro- 
ceeding to Gondar,,as I had pro- 
posed, on account of the distracted 
state of the interior provinces, and 
the enmity subsisting between Ras 
Welled Selassé and a chief named 
Guxo, who at this time held the 
command of some of the most im- 
portant districts eastward of the 
river Tcazze. In a conference which 
I had with the Ras on the 16th of 
March, when a long discussion 
took place relative to the subject of 
my mission, the difficulties above 
mentioued were not only strongly 
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confirmed by him, but he algo as 
sured me, that it was absolut 
impossible for me to attempt such 
journey, unless I could wait till of 
ter the rainy season, in October, had 
subsided, at which time, it was hiy 
own intention to march with ag 
army to Gondar ; for that, if ] were 
to venture unprotected on such ep 
expe ‘ition, the enmity which Guxo 
bore him would occasion my cer. 
tain detention, and, in all probabi- 
lity, my destruction. 1 own, that] 
felt inclined to have braved even 
these hazards ; but, on pressing the 
point, I ascertained that the Ras 
was resolved not to permit it, and] 
knew that it was in vain to contend 
against his authority.. 1 was there. 
fore reluctantly compelled to give 
up the idea of visiting Gondar; for, 
with respect to waiting till after the 
rains, it was entirely out of ny 
power, on account of the expense 
which would have attended the de- 
tention of the Marian; for, nnfor- 
tunately, I was positively enjoined 
by my orders to return in that ves 
sel, | 

“ Under these circumstances [ was 
under the disagreeabie necessity, im 
compliance with my instruction, 
of delivering over his majesty’s let- 
ter and presents, designed for the 
Emperor, to the Ras. Accordingly, 
this was carried into execution, and 
the whole of the following week we 
employed in arranging the presents 
and presenting them at the court. 
The painted glass window, the pic 
tute of the Virgin Mary, and . 
handsome marble table, all of which 
fortunately arrived without accident, 
gave particular delight ; and t 
were sent immediately to be 
in the church at Chelicut, where I 
attended with the Ras to see t 
advantageously arranged. ‘The & 
ble was converted into 4 a= 
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sion table, the picture suspended 
shove it by way of an altar-piece, 
and the glass window put in a situa- 
tion where it produced a remarkably 
ing, though not a very bril- 
sage owing to the peculiar 
construction of the church, which 
would not admit of its being ex- 
to the broad day-light. 

“While this was paving. Mr. 
Pearce, at the Ras’s desire, played 
ena hand organ, which had some 
fime before been sent as a present 
fom Captain Rudland, and, not- 
withstanding the instrument was 
considerably out of tune, yet, I con- 
fess, that, from an association of 
ideas, I never listened to any thing 
like music with more delight. 

“ [tis scarcely possiblé to convey 
aa adequate idea of the admiration, 
which the Ras and bis principal 
chiets expressed, on beholding these 
wplendid presents. ‘The former would 
often sit for minutes, absorbed in 
silent reflection, and then break out 
with the exclamation ‘* etzub’, et- 
tub’,” wonderful! wonderful! like 
aman bewildered with the fresh 
ideas that were rushing upon his 
mind, from having witnessed cir- 
cumstances to which he could have 
given no previous credit. After a 
short tame, an appropriate prayer 
Was recited by the high-priest, in 
Which the English name was fre- 
quently introduced, and, on leay- 
fag the church, an order was given 
by the Ras, that a prayer should be 
offered up weekly, for the health of 
bis Majesty, the King of Great 
Britain. : = 

“ The effect produced by the pre- 
ents on the minds of all c] isses be- 
G@me very apparent. 
our relig: yn ceased 


1 to be question- 
ed, our motives for visiting the 
Sxotry were no longer doubted, 

our importance, in consequence, 


The purity of 
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so highly rated, that the king's bro- 
ther shortly afler visited me, with 
the view of securing my interest 
should any change be adopted with 
respect to the government; a cir= 
cumstance at this time expected by 
many persons, on account of the 
differences existing between Guxo 
and the Ras. I uniformly rejected, 
of course, all interference in the 
internal concerns of the country, 
and, as it appeared to me the pro- 
per course to be pursued, consulted 
on all such occasions confidentially 
with the Ras. 

*‘ It would appear, that, on 
my former journey I had enter- 
tained an erioneous opinion re- 
specting the character of the Ras, 
as, at that time, I conceived that he 
owed his elevation more ‘ to his 
cunning than to his strength of cha- 
racter.” In this | was undoubtedly 
mistaken ; since he is distinguished 
still more for his intrepidity and 
firmness than by the policy with 
which he has uniformly ruled the 
country under bis command ; ,hav- 
ing been successfully engaged in 
upwards of forty battles, and hav- 
Ing evinced on these occasions even 
too great a disregard of his own per- 
sonal safety in action. 

‘* At the time of Mr: Bruce’s ar- 
rival in the coantry, in 1770, Ras 
Welled Selassé was a young man of 
some consequence about the court, 
so that, considering him-at that 
time to have been three or four and 
iwenty, his age must, at the period 
of my last visit to the country, have 
amounted to about sixty four; a 
point somewhat difficult of proof 
from the extreme delicacy which 
existed of making any iuguiries of 
tiis description among his a cr 
Vhe first situation he held of any 
importance, and which undoubtedly 
led to his greatness, was that of 
Balgudda, 
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Balgudda, or protector of the salt 
caravans, which come up from the 
plains of Assa Durwa ; an office al- 
ways conferring considerable conse- 
quence on its possessor, owing to 
his being entitled to a duty on every 
Joad of salt imported into the coun- 
try, and from the power which it 
gives him of withholding this very 
necessary article of consumption as 
well as of barter, from the interior 
provinces. This situation he re- 
ceived during the short government 
of his father, Kefla Yasous, over 
the province of Tigré. On the re- 
turn of Ras Michael to the com- 
mand he fled to the fastnesses bor- 
dering on the salt-plain, where he 
remained, carrying on a predatory 
warfare until the death of ‘ the old 
lion,’ as the former is emphatically 
styled in the country. 

“ During this period, while Ras 
Michael! was seeking his life, he 
challenged any two chiefs in the 
army opposed to him to fight on 
horseback ; and, two men of dis- 
tinguished bravery having been made 
choice of for the purpose, he went 
down into the plain to meet them, 
and killed both with his own hand; 
possessing, notwithstanding his 
small and delicate form, such pecu- 
liar skill in the management of two 
spears on horseback, that it was 
said in the country to be unequalled. 
This unexampled exploit raised his 
character as a warrior to the highest 
pitch; and the particulars of the 
combat still continue to form a fa- 
vourite topic of conversation among 
his followers. 

** On the succession of Degus- 
mati Gabriel to the command of the 
—- of Tigré, Welled Sclassé 
was Induced by many insidious pro- 
mises held out to him, to return to 
Adowa, where, in spite of the most 
solemn protestations to the contrary, 


he was thrown into irons, The 
day on which this occurrence took 
place, he has since, with a sort og 
religious superstition, considered ay 
the most unfortunate in his fe. He 
did not, however, long remain ig 
confinement ; for, by the conniv. 
ance of his keeper, Gueta Samuel, 
he shortly afier made bis escape and 
retired to the country of the Gala, 
who on this occasion received him 
with open arnis. 

“The death of Dejus Gabriel 
soon followed, when he returned 
once again to Enderta, and being 
joined by some of his friends, made 
himself master of that province, 
and in the following year entered 
Tigré; where, having in several 
battles overcome Guebra Maseal, 
he raised himself to the high situa- 
tion of Governor of all the pro- 
vinces eastward ot Tacazze. Once 
possessed of this high power, he 
successively espoused the claims of 
Ayto Solomon, the son of Tecla 
Haimanot and of Tecla Georgis, 
his brother, whom, in spite of the 
combined forces of the chiefs of 
Amhara, he carried to Gondar and 
placed on the throne, being im re 
turn confirmed, by both these Em- 
perors, in the high posts of Ras and 
Betwudet of the empire, which last 
office appears to be somewhat ana- 
logous to that which Pharaol con- 
ferred upon Joseph, when he st 
him ¢ over his house.’ 

“6 These respective monarchs, 
however, not being long able to re 
tain the sovereignty (as I have te 
lated more particularly in my {0% 
mer journal), the crown fell, ac- 
cording to the preponderance of the 
different provinces, into other hands, 
until it was at length agre ed by Ra» 
Welled Selassé and Guxo, Governor’ 
of Gojam, (who succeeded to the 


power of Fasil) that Ayto ee. 
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Sion, son of Ischias, should be 

laced on the throne, Some reli- 
gious disputes having subsequent'y 
arisen between these powerful chict- 
tains, it had occasioned a rupture, 
which, since my return, bas again 
thrown the country into a civil war: 
the Emprror, in the mean time, 
remaining neglected at Gondar, 
with a very small retinue of ser- 
yants, and an income by no means 
adequate to the support of his dig- 
nity; so that, as he possesses nei- 
ther wealth, power, nor influence 
in the state, royalty may be consi- 
dered, for a time, almost eclipsed 
in the country. 

« The dutios of the Ras’s situa- 
tion, who may be regarded as an 
independent ruler, are extremely 
arduous, some notion of which 
may be formed by a reference 
to the map, where the extent of 
the country under what may be 
called ‘ his personal jurisdiction, 
i marked out. Throughout this 
extensive district, all crimes, dif- 
ferences and disputes, of however 
important or trifling a nature, are 
ultimately referred to his determina- 
tion, all rights of inheritance are 
decided according to his will, and 
most wars are carried on by him- 
elf in person. To rule a savage 
people of so many different disposi- 
Hons, manners, and usages as the 
Abyssinians, requires a firmness of 
mind, and a vigour of constitution, 
farely united in the same individual 
at his advanced age ; yet, whenever 
I have seen hia in the exercise of 
bis power, he has shewn a vivacity 
of expression, a quickness of com- 
prehension, and a sort of com- 
Manding energy, that over-awed 
al who approached him. During 
bis continuance in power, he has 
ma © it his uniform practice to treat 
he different attempts at rebellion 
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with perfect indifference ; so that 
when those concerned in such con- 
spiracies have, in their own imagi- 
nation, brought allairs to a crisis, 
he has constantly expressed con- 
tempt, rather than alarm at their 
machinations, 

** After a second attempt against 
his lite by the same persons, he has 
been repeatedly known to pardon, 
and even to permit the parties con- 
victed to attend about his court, 
piiding himself particularly on hav- 
ing never been guilty of the cruel- 
ties of Ras Michael, and being led 
with reluctance to the condemnation 
of a common culprit; while no 
possible provocation can induce him 
‘to cut off a limb, put out the 
eyes,” or commit any other of the 
atrocious acts which stained the 
character of that extraordinary 
leader. His common mode of pu- 
nishing those who conspire against 
him, is, by taking away their dis- 
tricts; for, as I have heard him 
often declare, ‘ men are Only saucy 
when their stomachs are full; a 
saying peculiarly applicable to the 
Abyssinians, who, when ruled with 
a hand of power, make admirable 
subjects; but when left to their 
own wills, become intolerably pre- 
sumptuous and overbearing. 

‘During the three weeks that 
we stayed at Chelicut, I generally 
spent a great part of each day with 
Ras, being allowed free access to 
his presence, through a private door 
cominunicating bet ween the gardens 
of our respective habitations. On 
these oceasions IT generally ; found 
him engaged in the administration 
of justice, or in receiving chieftains 
and ladies of tonsequence, who 
came from distant parts of the coun- 
try to pay their duty ; and when 
otherwise unemployed, invariably 
occupied in plafing at chess, a 
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game to which he appeared greatly 
devoted. I understood, indeed, that 
no surer method could be practised 
for attaining his favour, than that 
of acquiring a knowledge of this 
game, and when playing with him, 
ingeniously tovontrive that he should 
never be the loser. Ayto Debib, 
who stood bigh in his favour, was 
particularly well skilled in this 
game. In addition, he had acquired, 
by playing with Mr. Pearce, a per- 





fect knowledge of the game of 


drafts. 

** During this time our party re- 
ceived daily invitations to the Ras’s 
evening repasts, and at such times, 
in the presence of his chiefs, he al- 
ways paid us distinguished atten- 
tion, constantly exhibiting, to 
their no sma!! admiration, the pis- 
tols, spear, kuife, and other pre- 
sents which he had received from 
Fngland; and the conversation ge- 
nerally turning on subjects in which 
we were principally concerned. At 
these meetings, a more than ordi- 
nary attention to decorum appeared 
to be kept up, and a much less 
quantity of maiz, than usual, was 
drank, owing to the continuance 
of Lent, a fast which is here ob- 


served, agreeably to the practice of 


some of the primitive Christians, 
for fifty-two days. Though every 
Kind of flesh was excluded during 
this period, yet the table was plen- 
tifully served with wheaten bread, 
fish, dressed in difierent modes, and 
other warm dishes, made of various 
grains, mixed up with a most im- 
inoderate quantity of garlic, which, 
uevertheiess, the guests seemed to 
devour with a keen and ravenous 
appetite. This last circumstance 
could not excite much astonish- 
ment, when it was considered that 
this uncenscionably Jong fast had 


~ 


already lasted upwards of a month, 
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and that the Abyssinians, during its 
continuance, never touch a mrsel 
of food till after sunset, so thar 
many of the stoutest, at this time, 
began to look pallid, and to express 
an anxious desire for its conclusion, 

** I have before omitted to meg. 
tion, that at the commevcement of 
Lent, the priest Guebra Mariam, 
who attended us trom Massowa, 
had proved of great service, owin 
to his having kindly absolved the 
whole of our party trom the neces. 
sity of keeping it, a privilege which 
it appears the priests of the country 
are entitled to grant to all persons 
engaged in travelling, or similsr 
pursuits. Some little difficulty had 
been experienced in persuading 
Ayto Debib to accept this indul- 
gence; bout, aiter seeing us edt 
ineat for a few days, his inclination 
got the better of his scruples, thougi 
] subsequently observed, that he 
was rather ashamed of having com- 
plied with our solicitations, when 
any person of rank spoke to himon 
the subject; and I believe that the 
circumstance was carefully concealed 
from the knowledge of the Ras. 

“« Several of the principal chiet- 
tains in the country at this time 
visited me, particularly Palambarwe 
Toclu, Ayto Guebra Amlac, and 
Shum Michael of Temben, which 
Jatter appeared likely to possess 
great weight in the country, in tbe 
event of any accident occurring 10 
the Ras. As all these chiefs haa 
sent me presents of cattle on my a 
rival, I felt it necessary to bestow 
upon them some trifling gifts in re- 
turn, with whieh they secined big- 
ly gratified. The Prince, Kasimay 
Yusous, was also constant im his 
visits,, whom I found to be very s® 
perior in accomplishments to most 
of the young meu in the country, 


as he both read and wrote the Gree 
wists 
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with unusual facility. The young 
men attending him, who were all 
natives of Gondar, appeared like- 
wise to be more careful in their 
dress, and more polished in their 
manners, than the inhabitants of 
Tigré; and indeed I have reason to 
believe, that, in general, the latter 
sre much ruderin their habits, and 
fiercer in disposition than the peo- 
le of Amhara. 

«The Ras's wife, Qzoro Mant- 
wab, whom | have before men- 
tioned as the sister of the Emperor, 
but did not, on any occasion, make 
her appearance in public; but she 
frequently sent us complimentary 
messages and presents of bread and 
maiz, besides various dishes, drest 
in a superior style of cookery, from 
her own table. I was given to un- 
derstand by Mr. Pearce, as well 
as his wife, who was a great favour- 
ite of this lady, that she made fre- 
quent enquiries respecting the En- 
glish, and often expressed a great 
desire to converse with me: but the 
extreme jealousy entertained by the 
Ras on these points, rendered such 
ameeting impracticable. She after- 
wards, however, ingeniously con- 
wived to afford me an opportunity 
ef sering her person, on my return 
vue day from visiting the Ras, who 
was then busily engaged with some 
# his chiefs: ber form, though 
small, was very elegant, her fea- 
tures were regular, and having fine 
leth and coal-black hair, she might, 
Many country, have been esteemed 
handsome. 

“ The jealousy which the Ras 
euteriains with regard to his wives, 
aud his strict notions in general, 
Mespecting women, are circumstances 
© uncommon in this country, that 
#18 dithcult to account for their ori- 
gm, unless they may be supposed 
(0 have boon imbibed from his hav- 
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ing, in early life, been thrown into 
the society of Mahomedans; yet, 
as he retains a very decided abhur- 
rence of their doctrines, it is singular 
enough that he should have adopt- 


ed this most objectionable part of . 


their system. It has, however, pro- 
duced the effect of correcting, in a 
certain degree, the general laxity of 
manners in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the court; but, 
his strictness in these respects ap- 
peared to be so strongly disapproved 
of, at least by the younger part of 
the community, that I donot think 
it is likel; in the end, either mate- 
rially to affect the privileges of the 
ladies, or to produce any great alte- 
ration in the character of their admi- 
rers. 

“© On the 25th of April, which, 
according to the Abyssinian reckon- 
ing, was the last day of Lent, the 
Ras very early in the morning in- 
formed us, that it was his intention 
to remove his residence to Antalo, 
and expressed a desire that we should 
accompany him to that place, with 
which request we complied, Ac- 
cordingly, at day-light, he sent three 
of his best horses for our use, one 
of which, named Shummut, had 
for many years been bis favourite, 
and the two others had lately been 
sent as presents from Liban, the 
chief of the Galla. The Ras him- 
self had already set out, but on our 
arriving ata plain near the village 
of Afguol, we found him waiting 
to receive us, surrounded by about 
two hundred slaves and attendants, 
and about forty chiefs on horseback, 
who were galloping about and skir- 
mishing with each other, after the 
manner of the country. ‘Their style 
of riding differs materially from 
that of the Arabs, owing, in_a great 
measure, to their using long stir- 
rups, and to their taking a larger 
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sweep for their manceuvres. Their 
horses are generally strong, of a 
beautiful make, and in very high 
condition ; but the latter part of the 
description could not be very cor- 
rectly applied to the riders, who, 
from the long continuance of the 
fast, looked, for the most part, ter- 
ribly thin and emaciated. The 
Abyssinians, in general, are well 
skilled in horsemanship, and ex- 
ceedingly graceful in their move- 
ments, managing their arms with 
great dexterity, and at the same 
time never for an instant losing the 
perfect command of their horses. 
The lightness of their accoutrements 
is particularly advantageous, and 
gives them such a scope for the free 
exercise of their limbs, as would, 
in my Opinion, render them supe- 
rior to an equal number of Arabs. 
‘Their bridle, called ‘ legaum,’ con- 
sists of a coarse Mameluke bit, a 
plain head-stall, and a_ neatly- 
wrought chain, answering the pur- 
pose of reins. ‘Lhe saddle is very 
simple in its form, but of an excel- 
lent construction, consisting of two 
thin pieces of wood, fastened toge- 
ther by thongs of leather, with a 
high, pommel in front, and a kind 
of back to lean against, the whole 
of which is covered with an ornae 
mental piece of red leather, maou- 
factured in the country in imitation 
of morocco; under this is placed 
a ‘ marashut,’ or ‘ cloth of quilted 
stuff,’ which 1s doubled in front, in 
order more particularly to preserve 
the shoulders of the horse: the 
whole of these accoutrements being 
exceedingly light, and strongly fast- 
ened on the animal by a girth, a 
a broad breast-band, and a crupper, 
which is net, like ours, sustained 
by the tail only, but, from being 
fastened to the two sides of the sad- 
die, passes round the whole of the 


hinder part of the animal. By war 
of ornament round the neck of their 
horses, the Abyssinians place a col. 
lar, made of the Zebra's mane, to. 
gether w ith chains cf Jingling brass, 
and occasionally a sinall bell, The 
whole of this equipage is so de. 
cidedly different from that of their 
neighbours, the Arabs, that it af. 
fords, among others, a strong argu- 
ment against their customs being 
der.ved from the same origin. : 

‘* The persons attached to my 
party also exhibited their skill in 
riding, much to the satisfction of 
the Ras, who particularly expres. 
sed his delight on tiding that we 
were so well! skilled in this their 
favourite exercise, After amusing 
ourselves in this manner for some 
hours, we proceeded forward to 
Antalo, where, on our arrival, we 
were met by a deputation of the 
priests, splendidly dressed out for 
the occasion, who, after paying 
their compliments to the Ras, turn- 
ed round and marched before us, 
vociferously singing psalms, and 
tinkling a number of small bells, 
which they carried for this purpose 
in their hands. In the evening a 
repast of fish, &c. was served up 
for the last time during the season, 
of which a great number of the first 
people in the country partook ; and 
one of the head priests, when it was 
over, pronounced a blessing on all 
those who had properly observed 
the holy institution of Lent, 

« On the 26th we were called ep 
early in the morning to attend 4 
feast celebrated in honour of the 
day, at which no less than five cows 
were killed by the Ras, and so large 
a quantity of brind was consamed 
both by priests and laity, as cleasly 
evinced that they were determl 
to make up as speedily as poss! 
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seen laid upon their appetites. The 
Ras himself was in excellent spirits, 
and in the course of the entertain. 
ment presented me his own brulhé 
t drink out of, filled with red wine, 
which was considered as so very 
singular a favour, that it seemed to 
astonish all the chiefs who were 
present. Among these were, Ba- 
harnegash Yasous, Baharnegash 
Subhart, and Kantiba Socinius, who 
had, I found, all been expressly sent 
for by the Ras, for the purpose of 
securing their good behaviour on my 
return. To each of these, as well 
as to our own party, a cow, anda 
large quantity of maiz was sent in 
the course of the day by the Ras, in 
order to regale our respective fol- 
lowers, and, in consequence, to- 
wards evening, as might well be 
expected, scarcely an Abyssinian 
was to be found throughout the 
town, who was not considerably 
aifected by. the quantity of liquor 
he had drank during the celebration 
of the festival. 

“‘T afterwards understood, that 
preparations had been making for 
this feast for full three weeks, and 
that followers of the Ras had been 
ent out to a considerable d'stance, 
in different directions, to collect a 
quantity of § zadoo, (the bitter root 
with which the maiz isimpregnated,) 
for the accision. This kind of feast- 
ing and holiday-making lasted for 
several days. In the course of this 
time the Ras received a visit froin 
some of the chiefs of the Assubo 
Galla from the south, residing near 
Muntilli, in the neighbourhood of 
the salt-plain, where formerly a 
mart of great consequence was held 
by the traders, who had been accus- 
fomed to assemble there from the 
most distant parts of the country. 

¢se Galla wore garments similar 
fo those of the Abyssinians, and 
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their heads were liberally greased 
and powdered, most of them ex- 
hibiting on their arms ivory brace- 
leis, and trophies, according to the 
number of enemies they had killed ; 
many of them displaying nine of 
these badges, and none of them less 
than two, I learnt with surprise, 
that it was extremely probable that 
most of these insignia had been ac- 
quired by the slaughter of subjects 
belonging to the Ras, with whom 
they were at this moment at war; 
yet, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, so great was their confidence 
in his honour, that they were not 
afraid to come singly even into his 
presence. I found that the object 
of their visit on this occasion, was 
to bring him a present of some 
Sanga, or oxen, with the hope of 
prevailing upon him to interfere 
with the chief of Wojjerat, in order 
to prevent his making incursions 
into their territory. This very chief 
was also present at the time, and it 
was curious to remark, the affected 
mildness with which the parties be- 
haved towards each other; though 
an angry glance would occasionally 
escape them, that very intelligibly 
bespoke their real feelings. ‘These 
Galla made no scruple about eating 
food from the Ras’s table; which 
was however served out to them, in 
separate dishes, from a_ prejudice 
entertained by the Abyssinians 
against eating with any except 
Christians. At the conclusion of 
the entertainment, I invited one of 
the Galla to pay me a visit, to which 
he consented, though I had great 
difficulty in persuading bim to stay 
long enough to enable me to com- 
plete a sketch of his figure; which 
I coald accomplish only by stealth, 
while Mr. Pearce kept him amused 
in conversation ; as, in a former in- 
stance, when | had made a similar 
attempt, 
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attempt, the mah, having perceived 
what I was about, ran away in 
great alarm, through fear of a spell 
being laid upon him, Perhaps it 
may be worthy of remark, that these 
Galla, on observing the red hair of 
one of our party, were so much de- 
lighted with it, that they called him 
* Moti,’ a name equivalent to that 
of Ras in the Abyssinian language. 
The Abyssinians, on the contrary, 
made the light colour of our hair 
and the pale complexion of our fea- 
tures an occasional subject of ridi- 
cule. 
**On one of these festive days 
a circumstance happened, which, 
though extremely ludicrous in its 
consequences, might have produced 
very unpleasant eff-cts; I am, 
therefore, induced to mention it by 
way of caution to other travellers, 
though I cannot altogether excuse 
myself from somewhat of impru- 
dence in baving inadvertently given 
ecasion to the occurrence. Among 
ther presents which I had taken 
p into the country, a quantity of 
rtificial fire-works had been select- 
ed, chiefly consisting of serpents, 
small wheels, and crackers, which 
t different times bad atiorded the 
Ras and his chiefs much amuse- 
ment; the former taking great de- 
light in lighting them himself, 
and in throwing them among bis 
attendants, Several Galla chiefs, 
whom I have b fore mentioned, and 
other strangers being present at the 
time, the Ras expressed a desire that 
I would let Mr, Pearce exhibit some 
of the best of these compositions ; 
which were accordingly produced. 
On this occasion, I have to observe, 
that the room in which we sat was 
about sixty feet long by thirty broad, 
filled with guests who were all habit- 
ed after the fashion of their respective 
countries, in loose flowing cotton 


garments. Without considering thig 
circumstance, or taking into account 
the nature of the COMpcsition to be 
exhibited, I requested Mr Pearog 
to let off one of the largest of our 
fire-works, labelled «a flower-pot,’ 
Some little time wos occupied jg 
preparing it; and on its being placed 
nearly in the centre of the room, 
eager expectation sat on the coog. 
tenances of all who were present, 
“At length the match was 
brought and the fuse lighted, when 
such a deluge of sparks and fire. 
balls were almost instantaneously 
showered down upon us, that its 
effects struck the whole party with 
consternation. Several of the chiefs 
cried out, that ‘ the destruction had 
come upon them which they had 
expected to ensne from oor arrival 
in the country ;’ others, more alarm. 
ed, crept under the couches; and 
some ran, frightened and scream. 
ing, into the corners of the room: 
while the Ras and a few of the 
more resolute only kept quietly in 
their seats. At the instant that I 
perceived the confusion which was 
likely to be produced by this exbi- 
bition, I jumped trom my couch, 
stood immediately before the Ras, 
aud, with open arms, kept off the 
sparks of fire that fell towards bim; 
assuring bim, most solemnly, at the 
same time, that no danger could be 
apprehended. His natural courage 
was strongly displayed on this occa: 
sion; for he sat perfectly collected, 
smiling at the alarm of his tollow- 
ers, and, though several of their 
garments afterwards caught fire and 
the uproar continued to increase, 
did not evince the slightest aga 
tion. Fortunately, bis own dress 
was one of the few that escaped ua 
singed, which was considered as 4 
good omen, especially as that of a 
simaj Yasous, the king's brot did 
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aid not meet with the same good 
fortune. At length, to my great 
lief, the shower ot sparks began 
w abate, and when it had all sub- 
sided, the face of things took a dif- 
ferent turn; the Ras expressing 
himself greatly delighted with the 
exhibition, turning the whole affair 
into ridicule, and rallying most un- 
mercifully those chiets who had ex- 
pressed their fears on the occasion ; 
though he afterwards observed, apart 
tome, ‘ that for the future it would 
be better to exhibit these things 
when we were by ourselves.” In this 
manner the affair terminated, which, 
though it appeared likely to have 
taken a serious turn in the first in- 
stance, was nevertheless mixed with 
such a portion of the ridiculous, a3 
afterwards to afford our party a con- 
stant subject of merriment, and a 
celebrated jester at the Ras’s court 
sobsequently worked it up into a 
very amusing represeotation, 

“As Iam now upon the holiday 
sports of the Abyssinians, it may 
not be amiss to give some account 
ofthis man. Totte Maze, for such 
was his name, was one of the cle- 
verest mimicks I have ever seen, 
the command which he possessed 
over his features almost equalling 
that which was displayed on the 
boards of our own theatres by Suct ; 
an actor to whom he bore great re- 
semblance. One of his chief ac- 
quirements consisted in the singular 
artof making other people (parti- 
cularly strangers, who had not been 
apprized of his intention) imitate 
the contortions of his own features, 
* power which I repeatedly saw him 
exercise with success, and which, 
on one occasion, drew me into the 
‘tame kind of ridiculous situation, 
without my being conscious of the 
changes in my countenance, until I 
Was roused by a friendly hint from 
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the Ras, who let me into the secret 
of what he was about. He after- 
wards performed, at the Ras’s re- 
quest, some finished pieces of act- 
ing that evinced very extraordinary 
native talent. 

‘« One of these consisted in the 
imitation of tl:c behaviour of a chief 


‘in battle, who had not been remark- 


able for his courage. At first he 
came in very pompously; calling 
out in an overbearing manner to his 
soldiers, and vaunting what he 
would do when the enemy approach- 
ed. He then mimicked the sound of 
horns heard from a distance, and the 
low beating of adrum. At hearing 
this, he represented the chief, as 
beginning to be a little cautious, 
and to ask questions of those around 
him, whether they thought the ene- 
my were strong. ‘This alarm he 
continued to heighten in proportion 
as the enemy advanced, until at last 
he depicted the hero as nearly over- 
come by his fears; the musket 
trembling in his hand, his heart 
panting, and his eyes completely 
fixed, while, without being con- 
scious of it, his legs began to make 
avery prudent retreat, This part 
of his acting excited among the 
spectators its due share of contempt, 
when, dexterously laying hold of 
the circumstance, he aftected to be 
ashamed of his cowardice, mustered 
up his whole stock of courage, and 
advanced, firing his matchlock at 
the same moment in a direction ex- 
actly contrary to that in which the 
enemy was supposed to stand, 
when, apparently frightened at the 
noise of his own gun, he sunk down 
ov his knees and begyed for mercy : 
during this time the expression of 
his face was inimitable, and, at the 
conclusion, the whole of the spec- 
tators burst into a shout of admi- 
ration. 

“In 
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‘* In another representation, he 
iinitated the overstrained politeness 
of an Amharic courtier, paying a 
first Visit to a superior. On coming 
in, he fe!l on his face and kissed 
the ground, paying most alject 
compliments to the chief, and, on 
being invited to sit down, placed 
himself with well-feigned humility 
close to the threshold of the door : 
shortly afterwards, on the supposi- 
tion of a question being asked him 
by the chief, he arose, and still car- 
rying on the farce, prostrated him- 
self the second time, and gave an an- 
swer couched in very polite and art- 
ful phrases, advancing cautiously at 
the same time into the middle of the 
room. Ip this manner he continued 
to take advantage of the attentions 
paid to him, gradually — stealing 
along, till he got close to the side of 
the chief, when he assumed an ex- 
traordinary degree of familiarity, 
talked loudly, and, to complete the 
ridiculous effect of the whole scene, 
affectedly shoved his nose almost in 
contact with the other's face. ‘This 
species of ‘satire afforded great de- 
hght to the Tigrians; as they pre- 
tend on all occasions to despise the 
submissive and eifeminate manners 
of the people of Amhara, whom 
they invariably describe, as ‘* pos- 
sessing smooth tongues and no 
hearts.” 

‘© In addition to bis other repre- 
sentations, ‘Lotte Maze gave a most 
admirable imitation of tbe mincing 
step and coquettish manners of the 
women of Amhara, and of their ex- 
treme affectation in answering a few 
of the most common questions. In 
all these representations, the tones 
of his voice were so perfectly adapt- 
ed to the different characters, and 
his action so thoroughly appropri- 
aie, that it gave me very upexpected 
s:aiicauion, 
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The following instance may be 
related, as a specimen of the wit 
usually practised by the jesters of 
this country; who, like the fools 
ot old times, exercise their inges 
nuity upon persons of every descrip. 
tion, without regard to rank or sta. 
tion. He had, one day, so much 
offended the Ras by some liberties 
that he had taken with him, that he 
ordered him never again to set foot 
upon his carpet, (which, it may be 
noticed, extends about half wa 
down the room.) On the following 
day, however, to the great surprise 
of the company, the jester made 
his appearance, mounted on the 
shoulders of one of his attendants, 
in which ludicrous situation be ad. 
vanced close up to the Ras, and 
with a very whimsical expression of 
features, cried out, ‘ you can't say 
that 1 am on your carpet now.’ The 
Ras, who, like most of his country. 
men, delights in humour, could not 
refrain from smiling, which insured 
the jester’s forgiveness. Several 
other anecdotes were related to me, 
that displayed much originality, but 
they were of a deseription that the 
reader will probably forgive me for 
omitting. 

‘©The chief amusement of the 
lower class of the community dur- 
ing this season of festivity, consists 
in playing at a game called ‘ kersa, 
which is precisely similar to the 
common English game of * bandy. 
Large parties meet for this parpose j 
the inbabitants of whole villages 
frequently challenging each other to 
the contest. On these occasions, @& 
might be expected, the game 18 vio- 
lently disputed, and when the com- 
batants are pretty equally matched, 
it sometimes takes up the greater 
part of the day to decide. The vie- 


tors afterwards return shouting ~ : 
dancing to their homes, “pe 
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loud acclamations of their fermiale 
friends. I also occasionally abserv- 
ed, at Antalo, that the vanquished 
were received with similar honours, 
aud we often heard them challeng- 
ing their opponents, in a friendly 
way, to renew the sport, though at 
other times, the parties, engaged 
in these contests, fell into a violent 
rage, both men and women utter- 
ing the most terrible menaces, and 
pouring forth torrents of abuse; so 
that, as frequently bappens in our 
own country, that which was begun 
in jest, ended in blows; but, even in 
such cases, they are never known 
to attack cach other with any other 
weapon than the sticks, or bandies, 
which they employ in the game. In 
one instance, Mr. Pearce mentioned 
an instance which occurred in his 
presence, where one-balf of the 
town of Moculla was so hotly 
engaged against the other, that at 
last the combat became very alarm- 
ing, and the Ras himse!f was obliged 
to interfere, but did not succeed in 
parting them, till several men had 
been laid dead in the field. The 
Ras received an aceidental blow in 
the fray, notwithstanding which, 
he would not, from a feeling of ha- 
manity, which is the distinguishing 
feature of his character, permit Mr. 
Pearce to use his pistols, which he 
had drawn out for the occasion. 
“In a country like Abyssinia, 
where the natives possess so lively 
and active a character, it may be 
readily conceived, that every mar- 
nage, birth, or other important 
event, is attended with great festi- 
vity and rejoicing, all of which, 
however, they celebrate so much in 
the same way, that it will not be 
hecessary to enter further into a de- 
senption of them. 1 shall merely 
observe, that at the commencement 
of such meetings, nothing can be 
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more agreeable than to witness the 
gaiety, mutual harmony, and mirth 
which is displayed; and it is re 
markable, that, even during the 
scenes of intoxication, which almost 
invariably ensue, the higher ranks 
are very rare'y known to quarrel, no 
single instance of any one of them 
drawing his knife on such an occa- 
sion having ever fallen under my 
own observation. 

“On the 27th of April, I hada 
public audience given me by the 
Ras, at which he delivered into 
my hands a letter written in the 
Ethiopic language, which he re- 
quested me to deliver to his Majesty, 
or his minister, and at the same 
time he presented to me a gold chain, 
with a medallion suspended to it, 
on which were engraved the armo- 
rial bearings of the Abyssinian em- 
perors, which he begged me to ac- 
cept, as the highest honour that it 
was in his power to confer. At this 
conference, I was also requested 
by the Ras, to take with me Ayta 
Debib as his envoy to England, that 
he might express more particularly 
the Ras’s sentiments to his Majesty's 
government, which offer I felt my- 
self under the necessity of declining. 
He likewise mentioned, that he had 
two small lions, which he wished 
me to carry as a present to his Ma- 
jesty ; but the distance which I had 
to return, rendered their convey- 
ance totally impracticable. One of 
these animals was occasionally 
brought by his keeper into the room 
where we sat, but during the course 
of my stay he became so fierce and 
intractable, that it became necessary 
to confine him, and in a short time 
afterwards he died. 

“On the following night, the 
Ras, a8 a distinguishing mark of 
attention, had us called up at mid- 
night to partake of a small repast. 
We 
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We found him seated, as usual, on 
his couch, by the side of an excel- 
lent fire, attended by some of his 
confidential people, and a few Shan- 
galla slaves. In the course of the 
short period that the repast occu- 
pied, two applications were made at 
his gatewsy for justice, the parties 
crying out, ‘ Abait, abait!’ Master, 
master, which is the usual mode in 
which supplicants address their 
chiefs on such oocasions. Imme- 
diately on his hearing this appeal, he 
ordered the applicants to be admit- 
ted, and after listening to their com- 
plaints, and enjoining secrecy, de- 
sired them to appear before him in 
public on a particular day. By 
these, and similar means, he obtains 
so accurate a knowledge of the 
events that occur in the diferent 
districts, that the chiefs, however 
distantly removed from his imme- 
diate control, dare not commit apy 
very flagrant act of injustice, from 
the dread of its coming to his know- 
lodge. 

‘© T have often had occasion to 
mention the Shangalla, who are in 
attendance on the Ras, and I shall 
therefore proceed to give the reader 
a short account of them. It ap- 
pears, that the name of Shangalla, 
or Shankalla, is a generic term ap- 
plied by the Abyssinians, without 
distinction, to the whole race of 
‘ Negroes,’ in the same way as they 
apply the words Taltal, and Shiho, 
to the various tribes on the coast. 
All those Shangalla with whom I 
conversed would not ackowledge 
the appellation, but had distinct 
names for their own tribes, the 
greater part of them having been 
taken captives in the neighbourhood 
of the lower part of the | acazze, or 
in the wild forests northward of 
Abyssinia; while some of ibe others 


had been brought by the traders 





from countries beyond the Nile, and 
even from so great a distance as the 
neighbourhood of the Bahr el Abiad. 
I received from one of the latter the 
following account of the nation to 
which he belonged. * The tribe, of 
which he had been a member, was 
called Dizzela, inhabiting a district 
named Dabanja, three days journey 
beyond the Nile, in a country bear. 
ing the general appellation of Damit. 
chequa. He mentioned, that his 
countrymen entertain a very imper- 
fect notion of God, whom they call 
Mussa-guzza. The only species of 
adoration they offer up to the deity, 
is during a great holiday, called kee 
moos, when the whole people as- 
semble to sacrifice a cow, which is 
not killed in the usual way, by hav- 
ing its throat cut, but by being 
stabbed in a thousand places. 

‘* ‘They have neither priests, nor 
rulers, all men being looked upon 
as equals, though considerable re- 
spect is shewed to age; an old man 
being always allowed to drink first, 
and to enjoy the privilege of keep- 
ing two wives, while the younger 
are obliged to content themselves 
with one. When a young man is 
desirous of marrying, it is customary 
for him to give his sister to another 
man, and to take bis in return; oF, 
if he have no sister, he will go to 
war for the purpose of taking a fe- 
male prisoner, who is immediately 
adopted as his sister, and formally 
exchanged; no other dower of 
cither side being ever required, 
They do not marry so early as the 
Abyssinians, but wait till they are 
seveliteen or eighteen years of age, 
yet no such thing as connection be- 
tween the sexes is siid to be ever 
known to take place till after 
morriage. Adultery is punished 
with death. The women, besides 
taking care of the house, assist the 
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men in ploughing, and are entitled 
to an equal share of the produce of 
the land. When a child is born, 
the father gives it a name, which is 
general derived from some circum- 
stance connected with its birth, or 
an accidental mark on its body. 
The name of my informant was 
Oma-zéna, on account of his being 
born with a wart on bis hand; 
others were called ‘ lm-magokwa,’ 
‘born in the night,’ € wokéa,’ ‘ born 
while making booza,’ * wunnéa,’ 
‘born on the ground ;’ £ magokwa,’ 
signifying night, ¢ kéa,’ * booza,’ 
and ‘ennea,’ dust. When a man 
dies he is buried without ceremony 
in his clothes, and the relations kill 
and feast on the cattle he leaves 
behind him, the wife having for 
her share, the housebold furniture 
which her busband may bave pos- 
sessed, and the sons inheriting his 
arms, implements of agriculture 
and Jand. ‘lhe favourite occupation 
of the men is hunting; and they 
indiscriminately eat the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, deer, 
snake, rat, or whatever else they 
ca procure “Lhe rhinoceros of this 
country has invariably two horns. 
“The arms of these savages con- 
sist of spears, shields, bows and 
arrows, and the tribe is continually 
engaged in war with the people of 
Metiku! aud Banja, who trequently 
mvade the country for the express 
Purpose of procuring slaves. When 
the Dezzela take any prisoners, they 
he their legs, and employ them 
either in making cloth or manufae- 
turing iron; and, if incapable of 
Work, they kill them. A strong 
people called Dippura reside in the 
Menor of the Dabanja country. 
He spoke familiarly of the Duggala 
Mountains; and said they were on 
the opposite side trom Darfoor, and 
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mentioned a mountain called Yiba 
Hossa, to which his countrymen 
are accustomed to retire, when pres- 
sed by an enemy, Several rivers, 
called Quoquea, Pisa, Kuossa, and 
Popa, flow through these districts, 
which are all said to run in the same 
direction as the Bahr el Abiad. !¢ 
is three days journey from the last 
mentioned river to the Kuossa, and 
one from the Kuossa to Pdsa; the 
other lying still farther in the inte- 
rior, 

‘* The only musical instruments in 
use among them are trumpets, made 
of the horn of the agazen, pipes form. 
ed of bamboo, and a kindof lyrewith 
five strings, called * junqua.” The 
man who gave me this information 
said, that the music of a large jun- 
qua was delightful, and seened 
quite exhilarated at the bare reco!l- 
lection of its harmony. A copious 
vocabulary of the language of this 
people is given in.the Appendix, as 
I conceive, that it is more likely te 
be connected with some of the west- 
ern or southern dialects of the Ne- 
groes than any other I had the 
means of obtaining 

« The tribe of Shangulla that re- 
sides near the Tacazze has been very 
ably described by Mr. Bruce, It 
appears to be a perfectly different 
people in every respect but colour 
and form, from that of Dabanja; 
the language of the two tribes being 
also entirely distinct. Two little 
boys belonging to the Tacazze Shan- 
galla, who a short time before bad 
been taken prisoners, much amused 
me, at Antalo, with their playful 
antics; dancing and singing in a 
manner peculiar to their, nation: 
one of their songs, which they had 
been taught in their infancy, had 
something extremely affecting in the 
tune as well as in the words, and it 
was 
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was translated to me nearly as fol- 
lows : 
* They come, and catch us by the waters 
of the 
Tacazze: they make us slaves. 
Our mothers with alarm fice to the moun- 
tains 5 
And leave us alone in strange hands.’ 
Generally speaking, however, the 
slaves in Abyssinia are very happy ; 
and several of those I conversed 
with, who had been captured at an 
advanced period of life, preferred 
their latter mode of living to that 
which they had led in their native 
wilds; a circumstance which, ina 
great measure, may be attributed to 
the docility of their character which 
allows them soon to become natu- 
ralized among strangers. The si- 
tuation of slaves, indeed, is rather 
honourable than disgraceful through- 
out the East; and the difference 
between their state and that of the 
western slaves is strikingly apparent. 
They have no long voyage to make, 
no violent change of habits to un- 
dergo, no out-door labour to per- 
form, and no ‘ white man’s scorn’ 
to endure, but, on the contrary, are 
frequently adopted, like children, 
into the family, and, to make use of 
an eastern expression, ‘ bask in the 
sunshine of their master’s favour.’ 
‘On the 2d of May, in conse- 
quence of my having acceded to 
Mr. Coffin’s desire of remaining ia 
the country, the Ras assembled at 
midnight four of the chief priests of 
Aotalo, and declared before them 
‘his intentions respecting both him 
and Mr. Pearce. He promised, that 
he would always treat them with 
kindness, would supply their wants, 
and, whenever they might choose it, 
would do all in his power to facili- 
tate their return home. 
pliance with a wish which I had ex- 
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pressed, that the Primary object of 
maintenance might be left wit 
dispute, he agreed, that they should 
be allowed three interlaams (or 
twenty-four bushels) of corn 
month, besides provender for two 
horses, thirty pieces of salt week! 
and a gumbo of maiz every day, 
with other articles in Proportion ; 
and, he added, that, if Mr. Peagee 
continued faithful to him, he would 
in a short time setile upon him ap 
ample provision. This agreement 
being concluded, a prayer, as usual, 
was recited by the priests to give a 
sanctity to the act; after which 
they retired. We then proceeded 
to take our ‘ nightly repast,’ which 
consisted of a curried fowl and a 
quantity of cakes made with peas 
and teff. 

** During the following day, while 
preparations were making for our 
departure, the Ras appeared ‘to be 
much depressed, wished me to k 
continually near him, and often 
fixed his eyes upon me with a ‘sor- 
rowful expression, repeatedly en- 
quiring, ‘1f I should ever again re- 
turn to the country.’ To whiehI 
answered, with some degree of re- 
luctance, that ‘ I believed, I should 
never again undertake the voyage. 
1 found, that a dream, which he 
had had a few nights before, had 
left a strange impression, respectiig 
me upon his mind. ‘ He fancied, 
that he was sitting on the brow af 
hill, and, that he saw me, ina plain 
below, passing along and sowing 
grain with both hands, and that the 
corn sprung up __ instantaneously 
round me in great profusion ; while, 
at the same instant, he perceived, 
that bis lap was full of gold.” [t's 
astonishing what ai eflect trifling 
circumstances of this gener 
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minds of the inhabitants are deeply 
tinged with superstition and a love 
of scriptural lore. 
«In the course of the ensuing 
night, we paid our last visit to the 
Ras: he was much affected, and 
the parting was painful on both 
sides, During the visit, he again 
expressed, in the strongest terms, 
his gratitude to our Sovereign, for 
regarding the welfare of so remote 
a country; and professed his most 
goxious wish to encourage, by every 
mearis in his power, an intercourse 
with Great Britain; at the same 
time, expressing with great since- 
rity his fears, that the country 
which he commanded might not be 
able to supply any quantity of va- 
juable commodities sufficient to re- 
compense our merchants for engag- 
in so precarious a trade; more 
especially as the Abyssinians were 
not much acquainted with commer- 
cial transactions, and the unsettled 
state of the provinces prevented the 
usual circulation of gold and other 
articles which are brought from the 
interior. Could any plan, how- 
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ever, be arranged for obviating: 
these difficulties, he assured me, 
that he would most readily concur 
in carrying it into effect, though, 
he observed, it would be useless for 
him to iaterfere with the Mahome- 
tans on the coast, so long as that 
power had a naval superiority in the 
Red Sea, There was so much good 
sense in these renfarks, and they 
so exactly corresponded with my 
own views of the subject, that they 
did not admit of any reply ; except 
the declaration, that [ would never 
lose sight of the interests of Abys- 
sinia, and that I was disposed to 
think, that his Majesty’s ministers 
would find a pleasure in doing their 
utmost to promote the welfare of 
hiscountry. This and similar con- 
versation had engaged us from two 
o'clock A. M. till daylight, when 
we rose to take our Jeaye. The old 
man, oo this occasion, got up from 
his couch, and attended us to the 
door of his hall, where he stood 
watching us, with tears running 
down his face, until we were fairly 
out of sight.” 
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[From the same. } 


“ J HAVE mentioned in my for- 
mer journal the reasons which 
“ime {o leave Mr. Pearce in 
Abyssinia, at the urgent desire of 
the Ras, and the promises which he 
made me respecting the treat- 
ment, which, as a stranger, he 
Id experience. For’some time 


after L had left the country, it ap- 
that the Ras had strictly ad- 
tothe good intentions which 
©n expressed, and at his parti- 
desire, Mr. Pearce continued - 


be th 


to remain attached to the service of 
Ozoro Setches, the legitimate wife 
of the Ras. This lady bore a yery 
high character, being descended 
from one of the first families in the 
country, and by a stipulation, made 
at her marriage, claimed.a right of © 
receiving a tenth of every musket 
and cow paid in tribute to the Ras. . 
It may be necessary to observe, in 
this place, that, although the chiefs 
of the country by apcient. custom . 
assume the privilege of marrying 
several 
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several wives, yet, that one alone 
is considered legitimate by the 
church ; the only marriage, regard. 
ed as indissoluble by the priests, 
being that in which the parties have 
taken the sacrament together subse- 
quently to the celebration of the 
rites. This ceremony the Ras had 
gone through with Ozoro Setches, 
and, in cousequénce, not withstand- 
ing that his affections had been long 
weaned from her, yet he found it 
impossible to dissolve the tie. 

‘« With this lady, Mr. Pearce re- 
mained, as a sort of confidential 
triend, for about halfa year, through 
whom the Ras conveyed his wishes, 
when, owing to the influence of 
Basha Abdalla, who appears to have 
been in the interests of the Nayib 
ot Massowa, and some other per- 
sons who regarded his residence at 
the court with suspicion, the Ras 
began to view him with a jealous 
eye, and treated him with indiffe- 
rence and neglect. He still, how- 
ever, continued to attend the Ras 
ja all his excursions, and to eat at 
his table: but about the latter end 
ef 1804 the last-mentioned privilege 
was refused him, owing to bis bav- 
ivg remonstrated, perhaps, in some- 
what too viclent terms, respecting 
the i]] treatment he had experienced, 
and he now became dependent, 
even for subsistence, upon Ayto 
BDebib and his young friends about 
the court. 

** During this period be exerted 
himself strenuously in acquiring the 
language of ‘Tigré, a knowledge of 
which, as he properly felt, could 
alone enable him to gain the better 
of his enemies and regain the good 
epinion of the Ras. In this he was 
eminently successful, and an oppor- 
ranity shortly afterwards occurred 
ot exercising the talents which he 
possessed. 
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“In March 1807, @ rebellion 
broke out at Adowa, in favour of 
the descendants of Ras Michael 
headed by a number of chieftains, 
who had long been meditating i. 
secret the destruction of Ras Welled 
Selassé. The names of the discon. 
tented chiefs, who were most of 
them mentioned in my former jour- 
nal, where Ayto Ischias, son of 
Ras Michael, Nebrida Aram, go- 
vernor of the province of Adowa, 
Ayto Hannes and Azage Giga, of 
Shiré, Guebra Amlac of Kella, and 
Shum Salo of Temben, who, with 
their united forces, had assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Adowa. 

** On the intelligence of this con- 
spiracy being brought to Ras Wel- 
led Selassé, who at this time resided 
at Antalo, he asserabled his troops 
without delay, and accompanied, as 
Mr. Pearce expressed it, by the pro- 
vinces of Enderta, Temben, G- 
ralta, Agamé, Haramit, Wombur- 
ta, Désa, Monos, Wojjerat, Sas 
lowé, Bora and Avergale, marched 
in force to Adowa. Mr. Pearce, on 
foot, with his musquet, accompa- 
nied the Ras in this expedition, and 
after travelling eight days by way of 
Haramat they reached their destina 
tion. On the news of bis approach 
the rebellious chiefs fled before him, 
and sent messengers to negotiate 
their pardon, to which the Ras re- 
fused to listen on any terms, but 
an unconditional surrender. 

‘* During the time this wes @ 
agitation, the enemy assembled one 
night in force near the town, to one 
quarter of which they set fire, with 
the hope, as it should seem, 
extending to the Ras’s house, where 
the old man lay sleeping, almost un- 
attended, in the full confidence 
that they meant to surrender st die- 
cretion on the following day. 
Pearce, with the rest of the ee 
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ha been encamped on the outside 
of the town, but, on being awak- 
ened by a glare of light, he hastened 
with his musquet to join the Ras, 
The flames had by this time en- 
veloped the gateway, but’ Mr. 
Pearce undauntedly forced his way 
through, and without sustaining 
any great injary, safely reached the 
house. Here he found the Ras al- 
most alone with his slaves; none of 
the chiefs having yet arrived to his 
assistance. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and though pieces of 
fre fell repeatedly on the roof un- 
der which he was sitting, the old 
man did not appear in any respeet 
dicomposed, but gave his orders, 
with perfect coolness, for extin- 
guishing the flames, and preventing 
their farther progress. Att last, the 

eway being burnt down, some of 

is principal chiefs gained admit- 
tance, who brought intelligence re- 
specting the force of the hostile 
perty assembled. 

“ About this time the kabit, or 
door-keeper, confessed that he had 
been offered a bribe by Palambarus 
Guebra Amlac and other chiefs, to 
admit them on the following night 
through the lower gateway, for the 
purpose of murdering the Ras. Se- 
crecy on this subject was imme- 
Gately enjoined, from a hope that 
the chiefs might be ensnared in the 
aitempt. In the mean time Kou- 
qaass Aylo, and a strong body of 
Woops was sent out to make ap at- 
tack upon the enemy assembled in 

plain, and, in a partial action 
which ensued, twelve of the enemy 
Were killed. On the following 
evening, according to the expecta- 
tons of the Ras, Ayto Ischias and 

bra Amlac were observed, at 
dusk, skulking in disguise near the 
wer gateway, in expectation of 
being admitted by the kabit. ‘The 
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Ras being informed of this circum- 
stance, Mr. Pearce and a party of 
the slaves were sent round, and, 
coming upon them by surprise, took 
them all prisoners. 

This unexpected blow put an end 
to the rebellion, for, on the follow- 
ing day, the rest of the chiefs whe 
had been engaged in the business 
submitted to the Ras's mercy, Gue- 
bra Amlac and Nebrid Aram were 
sent prisoners to a mountain near 
Antalo, ludicrously called El Hadje, 
or ‘ the pilgrimage ;* — Shum 
Temben Salo and Ayto Ischias had 
their shummuts, or districts, taken 
away from them, and the rest were 
fined and forgiven. It was a con- 
siderable time before any proof could 
be obtained against Ayto Hannes of 
Shiré, for the share he had taken ia 
the conspiracy; but, at length, 
Ayto Saiel, one of his tenants, came 
in and swore to the knowledge of 
his being actively concerned in the 
plot, in consequence of which he 
was taken up during the following 
mascal, or feast of the cross, when 
the chiefs are accustomed to assem- 
ble, and sent on a pilgrimage to his 
his companions at El rladje. 

‘Sve civil dissensions and broile 
whici. took place in. Shiré, on the 
removal of Ayto Hannes, will serve 
to give a pretty correct notion of the 
renerally-disturbed state of the coun- 
try at this time, and of the horrors te 
which a people must always be ex- 
posed under a weak and irregular 
government, On Ayto Hannes being 
imprisoned, Ayto Saiel was appoint- 
ed to the command of the district of 
Shiré; but had scarcely taken pos- 
session of his government, when he 
was attacked in the night and slain 
by Welled Haryat, Ayto Hannes’s 
brother. As soon as intelligence of 
this event reached the Ras, he sent 
Azage Giga to punish the murder- 

ers, 
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ers, but the party of the former 
was so strong, that he resisted all 
the force sent against him, and 
overthrew it in a pitched battle. 
This, however, could not secure 
him icn of the district, for 
the son of Ayto Saiel shortly after- 
wards challenged him to single com- 
bat, and slew him; since which 
time the province has remained 
quiet; under the rule of the son of 
Ayto Saiel. 

** Ia consequence of ‘the cou- 
rageous and active conduct of Mr. 
Pearce throughout the whole of this 
affair, he, for a time, became a 
great favourite with the Ras, who 
presented him with a white mule, 
and increased his allowances, and, 
when peace was restored, he was 
appointed to the bonour of attend- 
ing Ozoro-Turinga, a sister of the 
Ras, with an escort back to Antalo. 
The mascal was this year kept with 
unusual splendour and very nume- 
rously attended; all the principal 
chieftains evincing great anxiety to 
prove.their attachment to the Ras: 
a larger number of cattle than is 
customary were killed on the octa- 
sion, and, to use a phrase employed 
by the Ras’s favourite scribe, ‘ the 
maize flowed in plenty, like the 
waters of a river.’ 

*« The favourable inclinations of 
the Ras towards Mr. Pearce did not, 
however, last so long as might have 
been expected, the enemies of the 
Jatter regained their former influ- 
ence, and shortly afterwards occa- 
sioned an absolute rupture; on 
which occasion, Mr. Pearce boldly 
declared, in the Ras's presence, that, 
unless he were better treated, he 
would go over to the Galla, who 
were then on the borders of 
Lasts, and offer bis services to 
Gojee their chief. The Ras, who 
beld the Galla in peculiar detesta- 
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tion, was so greatly enraged at this 
threat, that he told him he would 
prevent his carrying that plan into 
execution, bui that he was wel. 
come to go wherever else be chose, 
provided he might never see his 
face again. 

** In consequence of this quarrel 
Mr. Pearce took leave of the few 
friends he had left, and set out on 
his mule from Antalo, attended by 
two servants, a boy and a-girl, who, 
from Kind treatment, had become 
much attached to his service. He 
felt doubtful, at first, which way he 
ought to direct his course, but, be- 
ing informed that the road through 
Lasta to Gondar was practicable, he 
resolved to turn his mule to the 
south, and being anxious to getout of 
the neighbourhood of Antalo, before 
bis quarrel with the Ras should be- 
come generally known, he travelled 
ten hours a day, which in two days 
brought him into the province ot 
Wojjerat. 

‘¢ The inhabitants of this district 
are said to be descended from the 
Portuguese §o!diers, who settled in 
the country in the middle of the 
seventh century, and they pride 
themselves on the distinction which 
this circumstance confers. They 
constitute one of the most power 
ful race of men in Abyssinia, deitg 
larger in stature and stouter 10 pro- 
portion than the generality of the 
natives, and their filelity to their 
rulers has been so remarkable, that 
it is became proverbial throughout 
the country. 

‘«« Here Mr. Pearce met with very 
hospitable treatment at the house 
one of the aristies (farmers), 
he observed that his appearance ¢ 
not excite that kind of surprise 
which the first sight of 4 white 
man is generally observed to pre 
dace in other parts of mahaeer 
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The wife of the Aristi was peculiar- 
ly attentive to him, and, on his 
quitting them the following day, 
se prepared solne cakes, and sup- 
plied_bim with a calibash full of 
hooza for his journey, 

“On the 28th, having crossed 
the narrow and mountainous district 
of Wojjerat, he arrived, in about 
cight hours, at an exténsive and un- 
caltivaied plain, inhabited by a 

ple called Doba:.one of the 
isolated tribes of negroes which are 
to be found occasionally interspersed 
throughout all the regions of Africa. 
In the earlier history of the coun- 
try, the Doba were considered as a 
formidable set of mauraders, but, 
latterly, it appears that they have 
experienced great. difficulties in 
maintaining their native indepen- 
dence. Here Mr. Pearce passed un- 
molested, on account of his being 
supposed to travel in the service of 
the Ras, but he had Jittle commu- 
nication with the natives, owing to 
his not understanding their lan- 
guage. , 

“On the 29th, after seven hours 
travelling, he reached a district 
ealled Iyah, held by a tribe of Galla, 
under Welleda Shabo, a chieftain 
distinguished by his uneommon fe- 
rocity, Mr. Pearce declared, that 
he saw this sanguinary wretch drink 
agreat part of a hornful of blood 
warm from the neck of a cow, 
thongh, by a most extraordinary 
kind of distinction, neither he nor 
any of his followers would eat of 
the animal’s flesh until it had been 
broiled. This tribe of the Galla is 
called, by the Abyssinians, Assubo, 
# Dame which in all probability has 
been recently bestowed, from the 
Grcumstance of its having conquer- 
ed the aboriginal inhabitants, and 


laken possession of the country of 


1814, 
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of Asab. A sort of paganism is still 
kept up among these barbarians, 
and the wanza tree is held by them 
as sacred ; but with respect to their 
peculiar mode of worship, no ve 

clear account could be chew: { 
The country which they inhabit is 
one continued forest, where they 


pass a rude and uncultivated 

life, 

‘ The earth their bed, their canopy the 
sky,’ 


engaged in pastoral occupations, or 
in making predatory inroads on the 
territories of their neighbours. At 
this time they professed to be at 
peace with Ras Welled Selassé, and, 
in consequence, gave Mr. Pearce a 
very kind reception, and pointed 
out to him the haunts of the-deer 
and guinea fowl, with which the 
country abounds, appearing to be 
particularly delighted with the skill 
he exhibited in the management 
of his gun, 

“On the 30th he left Iyah, and 
proceeded to Mocurra, a large town 
belonging to a tribe of Musselmaun 
Galla, which is likewise under the 
jurisdiction of Welleda Shabo. This 
town is situated about a mile from 
a fresh water lake, called by the 
natives Ashangee, which is said 
to be nearly as large as the lake 
Tzana in Dembea, This supposi- 
tion, I conceive, must be im some 
degree erroneous, as its circuit may 
be accomplished in Jess than three 
days. It is named in the Tigré 
language ‘ Tsada Bahiri,’ or White 
Sea, and it is said at times to be 
nearly covered with birds. The na- 
tives believe in the tradition, that a 
large city once stood on the site of 
this water, but that it was destroyed, 
in his displeasure, by the immediate 
hand of God. To the south of this 
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lake extends the mountainous dis- 
trict of Lasta. 

“© On the 1st of October, Mr. 
Pearce left Mocurra, and traversing 
the gastern side of the lake, passed 
through the district of Wofila, 

hich was then commanded by 

mati Guéto, a Christian chief, 
who had married a wife from among 
the Galla. On the same night, after 
Jeaving a smaller lake called Guala 
Ashangee on his left, he reached 
Dufat, a village situated on one of 
the high mountains of Lasta. Here 
the cold was found intense, and an 
hoar-frost lay upon the ground. Tne 
course Mr. Pearce had hitherto pur- 
sued was nearly south, and the dis- 
tance between each day's journey 
may be traced on the map. 

‘© On the following day he con- 
tinued his journey to Senaré, one 
of the principal towns in the district, 
where Palambaras Welleda Tecla, 
brother of Ras Aylo, Governor of 
Lasta, at this time resided; the 
chief bimself being a prisoner in the 
camp of Gojee, into whose hands 
he had fallen in a skirmish on the 
borders. The latter, with all the 
inherent cruelty of the Galla, had 
ordered one of the fingers of his 
captive to be cut off; well knowing 
the disgrace which he should in- 
flict upon him in the eyes of the 
Abyssinvans by any species of muti- 
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and for this purpose he joined some 
wandering people who were tra, 
velling that way. 

* On the third, after seven hours 
march, Mr. Pearce and his small 
party slept supperless under a tree 
on the top of a high mountain, 
a circumstance which was doubly 
felt, from the weather being ex. 
tremely cold; and, on the foliowing 
day they descended into the plaing 
of Maizella. Here they met witha 
favourable reception at a small vile 
lage in the neighbourhood of the 
sources of the Tacazze, which Mr, 
Pearce went to examine in the evene 
ing. This river, which may be con. 
sidered as one of the larger branches 
of the Nile® rises from three small 
springs (called by the natives Ain 
Tacazze, or the eye of the Tacagze), 
emptying themseives into a reser 
voir, whence the waters first issue 
in a collective stream, ‘Toa person 
capable of strong reflection the 
sources of rivers afford a peculiar 
charm, for, in such situations the 
mind is naturally led, to a con 
templation of the various countries 
which the stream has to traverse, 
and of the different inhabitants 
whom it bas to visit in its course. 
Similar ideas appear to have oe. 
cupied Mr. Pearce’s attention on 
this occasion, for he related to me, 
that when he stood on the brink of 
the reseryoir, and threw a small 


lation. At Senaré, Mr. Pearce was 
received with much _ hospitality, 
though he evidently perceived that 
the principal people in the country 
were suspicious with regard to his 
intention of proceeding to the south ; 
so that he here determined to ad- 
vance only so far as the Ain Ta- 

zze, and thence to turn off along 
the course of that river towards 
the district of Samen, where he en- 
tertained the hope of penetrating 
jaso the interior with more facility, 
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piece of wood into the water, he 
could not help reflecting, bow many 
regions it had fo pass through be» 
fore it cou!d reach the ocean. Itmay 
be here observed, that Mr. Pearee, 
in bis journey to Anta, had not 
met with any river of importance, 
until his arrival at the Tacazze, the 
only stream be recollected, and that 
a small one, shaping its course Hort 

ward, through Wo)jectat. “- 


«© On the 5th of October, 
Pearce 
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Pearce directed his course nearly due 
porth, following the windings of the 
Tacazze for eight hours, as far as 
Mukkiné, where, from the acces- 
sion of a number of small streams, 
the river swells into some import- 
ance, and extends full thirty feet 
scross. From Mukkiné, on the 
6th, he travelled five hours to 
Selah-ferré, a lofty hill, lying about 
eight miles from the Tacazze ; and 
from this place, on the 7th, he pro- 
ceeded six hours N. by E. to So- 
cota, the reputed capital of Lasta. 
This province is extremely moun- 
tainous throughout, and forms an 
almost impenetrable barrier be- 
tween the two great divisions of 
Abyssinia, generally comprehended 
under the names of Amhara and 
Tigré, two passes only existing 
through the mountains, which are 
easily commanded by a small num- 
ber of troops. 

“Mr. Pearce describes the Lasta 
soldiers as remarkable for their 
horsemanship, a quality not com- 
mon among mountaineers ; but this 
in a great measure is attributable to 
the connexion subsisting between 
this province and that of Begemder, 
the natives of which not only pride 
themselves on their breed .of horses, 
but are also distinguished by the 
skill with which they train them for 
service. The language of the coun- 
tryis Amaric, and the inbabitants 
wear their hair long aud plaited, 
like the natives to the south, 
In other respects they resemble the 
Galla jwore than the people of 
Tigré, and they are considered, in 
general, as great boasters, thouglhi by 
ho means deficient in courage. 

“The town of Socota lies about 
ten miles from the Tacazae, and Mr. 
Pearce estimated it to be larger, 
and to contain a greater population 

Antalo: these towns are dis- 
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tant from each other about six days 
journey. The treatment which Mr, 
Pearce experienced in the former 
place was altogether satisfactory, but 
he felt himself, to secure the con- 
tinuanee of it, under the necessity 
of concealing from the deputy of 
Ras Aylo his quarrel with the Ras. 

** Soon after leaving Socota, Mr. 
Pearce arrived in the district of 
Waag, commanded by a chief de- 
pendent on the Ras, called Shuma 
Ayto Confu, and thence, leaving 
Bora and Salow4 on his right, he 
persisted in his course for three 
days northward, along the banks of 
the Tacazze, through Gualiu, the 
country of the Agows, until he came 
within thirty miles of Maisada, a 
town which I shall elsewhere have 
occasion to describe in the account 
of a journey which I subsequently 
made to the Tacazze. During the 
line of his march, Mr. Pearce bad 
not met with any river of consee 
quence running into the Tacazze, 
though he had crossed, ‘particularly 
about Mukkiné, a great number of 
small streams and rivulets. 

‘« It is a singular fact, that there 
exists among the Agows a peculiar 
prejudice against furnishing water 
to a stranger, so that when Mr, 
Pearce occasionally visited their 
huts, he found the occupiers al- 
ways ready to supply him with milk 
and bread, but never with the first. 
mentioned essential necessary. As 
this did not appear to be difficult to 
procure in the country, the aver- 
sion from bestowing it may possibly 
arise from some ancient supersti« 
tion or veneration of the waters, 
connected with the history of the 
Nile ; an idea strongly confirmed 
by the circumstance of this pea- 
ple. always selecting the banks of 
the great branches of this river for 


their residence. 
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*©On the oth of October Mr. 
Pearce crossed the Tacazze at a 
ford, where the river is nearly three 
hundred yards in breadth, which 
brought him into the province. of 
Samen, whence, after travelling 
about four miles up a steep ascent, 
he arrived at the village of Guinsa. 
On his road to that place he had 
fallen in with a wandering monk, 
named Dofter Asku, who proposed, 
after a short conversation, to join 
his party, to which Mr. Pearce, as 
he found hin av agreeable com- 
panion, willingly consented. He 
proved to be a man of lively hu- 
mour, who had acquired a more 
than ordinary share of the learning 
of the country, and possessing great 
natural talents, with an extraor- 
dinary degree of craftiness, made a 
practice of twavelling from place to 
place without any other object in 
view, than that of preying on the 
credulity of the inhabitants. On 
the present occasion he took upon 
himself, at Guinsa, to represent.Mr. 
Pearce as a brother of the late 
Abuna Marcorius, and the son of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria; an 
artifice by which the country peo- 
ple became so completely his dupes, 
that they continually brought in pre- 
sents of goats, honey, milk, and 
other articles of which the party 
stood in neetl, during the five days 
that they stayed in the place. 

** To bis other accomplishments 
Dofiter Asko also united that of a 
physician, and, when the sick ap- 
plied for relief, he wrote a few cha- 
racters on bits of parchinent, which 
not only were supposed to cure the 
maladies under which they labour- 
ed, but likewise to act as charms 
against the agency of evil spirits. 
Agreeably to the system of quackery 
established throughout the world, 
this Abysginan Katterfelto undex- 


took also the cure of barrennese 
and when consulted on these mat. 
fers, an accommodating screen was 
aftectedly put up, to give an air of 
propriety to the transaction, which 
on such occasions is so adsolutely 
necessary to ensure the success of 
anempiric. He had gained by some 
means possession of a Latin book, 
which he proftssed to reat, and pre- 
teuded on all ofcasions to be ex. 
tremely religious ; but Mr. Pearce, 
who soon became ashamed of his 
corpanion’s conduct, considered 
him equally devoid both of religion 
and of pring ipie. On the i4th, Mr, 
Pearce and Lisobliging friend, Dofter 
Asko, whom he found it difficultto 
get rid of, recommenced their ascent 
of the mountain; but the former 
took care to extend the day's jour. 
ney to so great a distance, that the 
latter could no longer keep pace 
with him, and was at last compelled, 
though very reluctantly, to quit the 
party. Ou going away he recom- 
mended My. Pearce, with apparent 
friendship, to depend, upon his 
own sagacity for support, telling 
him * that none but a fool would 
siarve.’ 

« Mr. Pearce had now gained 
about two-thirds of the ascent of 
one of the highest mountains of Sa- 
men, along a path leading up a deep 
gulley, formed by the force of the 
torrents. The landscape around was 
extremely beautiful ; lofty trees of 
various species growing among t 
rocks, and the view, al times, open 
ing on a boundless extent cf cout 
try. The evening of the 15th 
brought him to Segonet, one of the 
principal towns in the province, 
which is situated on the cast side 
of Amba-Hai, Here be was fe 
ceived with attention by Degusmatt 
Welled Eyut, brother of the Gover 


nor of Sames, to whom he coun’ 
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nicated his story, and in conse- 
quence this chief, after entertain- 
ing him for two days, gave hina 
letter of introduction to his brother, 
and sent a guide to conduct him 
on his way as far as Inchetkaub. 
«On the 17th he got to Mis- 
hekka, where the report respecting 
an Abina, raised by Dofter Asko, 
having by accident reached the 
place, the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men, children, and even the priests 
came out to receive him, present- 
ing him, as he passed, with a por- 
tion of the best things that tht 
country afforded. Among the rest, 
the wife of an old priest brought out 
her daughter to receive his blessing, 
anid an old man of seventy fell down 
and kissed bis feet with transport at 
hisarrival. . Mr. Pearce felt, as may 
be well conceived, exceedingly dis- 
tressed at the situation into which 
he had been drawn, and assured 
the good people, though in vain, 
that they were mistaken; but his 
hew guide, on the contrary, seemed 
so much to enjoy thé consequences 
ofthe misunderstanding, that, by 
his assertions, he more strongly con- 
firmed them in their erroneous opi- 
hion. Lrom this point of the moun- 
tain the road became extremely 
rugged and difficult of assent; and 
the suow and ice, which lay in 
every hollow, rendered the atmo- 
sphere piercingly cold, so much 
8», that his female servant actually 
Cried, from the pain which the se- 
verity of the wether occasioned. 
“Oa the following day, they 
passed over the summit of Amba- 
Hai, which was tremendously dif- 
ficult of ascent, and at the same 
time they experienced a heavy fall 
of snow, which did not, as Mr. 
Pearce described it, ‘come down 
With violeace, but quietly descend- 
tdin large flakes, like feathers,’ On 
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the evening of the same day they 
arrived, after a gradual descent for 
five hours, at Inchetkaub, where 
they sat down, according to cus 
tom, at the gate of Ras Gabriel's 
mansion, aud had not waited more 
than an hour before his servants 
came and led them to a hut, pro 
vided them with plenty of bread and 
meat, and furnished them with @ jar 
of maiz, a beverage to which they 
had tor a long time been strangers. 

“ On the roth, Ras Gabriel ex- 
pressed a desire to see Mr. Pearce, 
who was accordingly: introdu- 
ed into his presence. This chief- 
tain was a tall fine-looking man, 
about forty years of age, of a 
dark complexion, having a Ro- 
man nose, open features, and a re- 
markably strong expression in his 
eye. When Mr. Pearce entered he 
was seated on his couch, surround- 
ed by priests; and after the first 
compliments, he began to question 
the former very mildly respecting 
his quarrel with the Ras. As Mr. 
Pearce perceived that the intelli« 
gence of this difference had pre- 
viously arrived, he told his whole 
story without hesitation, stating his 
causes of complaint against Ras 
Welled Selassé, and declaring, that 
it was his wish to proceed to Gon- 
dar, and to enter into the service of 
Zoldi of Gojim, or some of the 
chiefs in Ambara. Ras Gabriel lis- 
tened to him with great attention, 
but made no immediate reply, say- 
ing, ‘he would converse with him 
another day,’ and desired him to re- 
tire to his supper. 

‘‘ Two days after, Mr. Pearce 
was admitted to a second audience, 
when he found Ras Gabriel again 
encircled by priests, who, at his.de- 
sire, began to ask a number of ques- 
tions respecting his religion and his 
country. In answer, he gave as 
L3 correct 
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correct an account of both as he 
was able, and fortunately, from be- 
ing intimately versed in the Scrip- 
tures, his replies afforded general 
satisfaction: Ras Gabriel after the 
conversation was finished, declar- 
ing, ‘that his opinions were very 
just, and that his religion was a 
good one.” From tliis time his 
treatment of Mr. Pearce became 
very kind; but he continued from 
day to day to delay granting him 
permission to proceed, and tried, 
with great earnestness, to persuade 
him to return back to Antala : with 
this judicious advice, however, the 
fatter could not, for the present, be 
Induced to comply. 

* About this time, Mr. Pearce, 
who had for some days before felt a 
sbarp pain in his eyes, was seized 
with a violent disorJer, whicli, from 
his descrpition of it, appears to have 
been acompleteattack of ophthalmia. 
This disease occasioned a temporary 
Joss of sight, and confined him al- 
most entirely to his bed. During 
this period, he received a friendly 
visit from one of his most intimate 
female acquaintance in Tigré, called 
Wirkwa, who was accompanied by 
a young man named Guebra Merri, 
‘whom she introduced as her brother. 
At the time of their happening to 
call, Mr. Pearce’s servants were 
both absent ; his boy being engaged 
in looking after the mule, and the 
girl having gone out for a supply of 
water. ‘The visitors, on entering, 
took a seat by his bed-side, and the 
lady began, with great apparent 
fondness and commiseration, to 
condole with him upon his ill health. 
In this her brother appeared very 
heartily to join, and they both to- 
gether Cisplayed so much tender- 
mess respecting his misfortunes, and 
expressed so many kind wishes for 
his welfare, that Mr. Pearce, after 
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they were gone, felt quite over. 
come with the interest they seem. 
ed to take in his welfare, being 
delighted to find, that so much 
true friendship existed in the coun 
try. He had not, however, long 
enjoyed the pleasure resulting from 
such feelings, when the return of 
one of his servants undeceived him, 
and led to a very unpleasant dis. 
covery, as it turned out, that these 
* good creatures,’ while amusi 
him with smooth words, had com. 
pletely ransacked his house, having 
not only carried away a bag con- 
taining his books, papers, compass, 
shot, powder, and other articles, 
but even the very cloth (belonging 
to one of his servants) which had 
been Jaid as a covering on his bed; 
leaving nothing behind but the gar- 
ments which wore, and his mus- 
quet, which he had fortunately 
placed under his pillow. 

‘** Happily, on the same day that 
this occurred, some of Ras Welled 
Selassé’s soldiers passed through 
Inchetkaub, who kindly interested 
themselves in his cause, and imme- 
diately set out in pursuit of the fa- 
gitives. On the following day the 
girl was apprehended, and, being 
taken before Ras Gabricl, con- 
fessed the whole affair. By this 
means Mr. Pearce recovered a few 
of the articles, but the journal, com- 
pass, and papers were irretrieveably 
lost, owing to her brother having 
effected his escape, and, in const- 
quence, the lady was compelled, by 
Ras Gabriel, to forfeit her ‘alwe, of 
silver ornaments, worn round the 
ancles and wrists, which were 
given to Mr, Pearce’s servants fa 
compensation for the cloth which 
had been stolen. 

‘¢ This untoward circumstanet, 
together with his illucss, removed 


in a great measure Mr. Pearce s Ys 
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sire of advancing into the country, 
and as he learat soon after from 
some of his Tigré companions, that 
the Ras Welled Selassé was in dan- 

of being attacked by the Galla, 
who had advanced, as was reported, 
to the very neighbourhood of An- 
talo, hedetermined at once to return: 
for, in spite of the treatment he had 
experienced from the Ras, he still 
felt a considerable degree of per- 
gonal attachment to him: and with 
the true spirit belonging to the fol- 
lowers of a feudal chief, which he 
had imbibed by a residence in the 
country, could not bear the idea for 
a moment of his being overpowered 

his enemies. In consequence 
of this resolution, in December 
1807, (the disorder in his eyes hav- 
ing abated), he took leave of Ras 
Gabriel, for whom he entertained a 
great respect, and who, in return, 
had been so much pleased with his 
conduct, that he presented hrm, at 
parting, with a mule, a quantity of 
powder and ball, and five wakeas of 
gold, and sent with him one of his 
confidential messengers, to speak in 
his favour to the Ras. 

“On the 24th he reached Mi- 
shekka, where they met with an- 
other fall of snow, which lay so 
thick on the ground that it was with 
difficulty that they made their way 
through it. On the following day, 
(being the 29th of Tisas with the 
Abyssinians, which isChristmas day) 
ke arrived at Segonet, and found 
Degusmati Welled Eyut keeping 
that festival, who sent them a sheep, 
@aiz, and bread. Onthe 26th he 
descended the mountains, and at 
@ight reached an Agow village, 
about eight miles from the Tacazze. 
On the following day, the river being 
twollen, they found some difficulty 
M Crossing it; but as length they 
eecomplished this difficult under- 
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taking, and in the evening reached 
Maisada, The 27th brought them te 
Asgevva ; and the 29th to the neigh- 
bourhood of Antalo. As the party 
advanced, the country was found to 
be in great alarm, owing the near 
approach of Gojee and his Galla, 
who having obtained possession 
of great part of Lasta, had reach- 
ed within a day's march of En- 
derta. 

«« This alarming intelligence oc- 
casioned Mr. Pearce to hasten his 
progress, and early on the morning 
of the 30th, he arrived at the gate- 
way of the Ras, 

‘“* The followers of. this chief, 
who met Mr. Pearce, expressed 
great astonishment at his coming 
back, and many urged him not to 
venture into his presence, but Mr. 
Pearce felt too proudly conscious of 
the motives which prompted him 
to return, to feel for a moment any 
dread of the consequences that 
might ensue, and, therefore, in- 
stantly sent in, to request an au- 
dience ; when he was immediately 
admitted. As he approached the old 
man, he found (as heexpressed it) 
‘ something pleasant in his counte- 
nance,’ aud he turned to Gusmati 
Aylo, of Lasta, who was sitting be- 
side him, and, pointing. to Mr. 
Pearce, said, ‘ look at thisman! he 
came to me, a stranger, about five 
years ago, and net being satisfied 
with my treatment, left me, in great 
anger: but now that I am deserted 
by some of my friends, and pressed 
upon by mv enemies, he is come 
back to fight by my side.’ He 
then, with tears in his eyes, told 
Mr. Pearce to sit down, ordered a 
cloth of the best a | to be imme- 
diately thrown over his shoulders, 


and gave him a mule, and a hand- 
some allowancef corn for bis sup- 
port, 
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‘© About a week after this the 
troops of the provinces of Tigré, 
Endarta, Wojjerat, Salowa, Shiré, 
Haramat, Giralta, and ‘Temben, 
having assembled, the Ras com- 
menced his march against the ene- 
my. His force, on this occasion, is 
said to have amounted to thirty 


‘thousand men, among whom might 
‘be reckoned about one thousand 


horsemen, and upwards of eight 
thousand soldiers armed with match- 
locks. This may be considered as 
the largest army raised for many 
ears in the country; the object 
which it had in view having been 
to repel.one of the most foriidable 
invasions of the Galla ever un- 
dertaken against Abyssinia. Go- 
jee, the chieftain who headed this 
incursion, was reputed the greatest 
jagonah (or warrior) of his age; 
essing all the skill in battle 
for which Ras Michael was famed, 
and even exceeding him in ferocity. 
This chief was decended in a direct 
line from the Guanguol, men- 
tioned by Mr. Bruce, (being the son 
of AlliGaz, son of Alli who was 
the sonof Guanguol.) The coun- 
try which he governs extends from 
the borders of the Nile in Gojam 
to the foot of the mountains of 
Lasta: and his force was com- 
puted on the present occasion to 
amount to upwards of forty thou- 
sand Galla. 

“« The first day's encampment of 
the Abyssinian army (12th of Janu- 
ary) was at Ivertoo, distant only 
six miles: from Antalo, where it 
halted during the whole of Sunday, 
a general custom prevailing among 
the Abyssinians to avoid, if pos- 
sible, marching on that day. On 
the 14th, they arrived at Bét Ma- 
riam, and, on the 15th encamped in 
Woyerat; when the news of their 
approach having reached Gojee, he 


retreated into the heart of 
tains of Lasta. noes 

“« The 17th brought them t 
side of the lake ry. webery <a 
general orders were issued ‘ to burn 
plunder, and destroy.” On the s8th 
they arrived in the district of Wo. 
fila, and on the following dayhalted 
at Lat, on the top of a high moun. 
tain in Lasta: here the Ras sent 
forwards two Alikas with fifty 
matchlocks each, under the ofders 
of Fit-Aurari Amlac, who fell in 
with the rear of Gojee's troops, 
and killed two Galla. On Monday 
21st, the army made a forced march 
in hopes of overtaking Gojee, who 
fled in haste before it, being anxious 
to avoid fighting among the hills; 
as the chief dependence of the Galla 
is always. placed on their horse. 
At night the Abyssinians encansped 
near Senaré. On the 2ad they 
were joined by a few Lasta troops 
under Sanuda Abo Barea, and on 
the same day, Gojce being within 
sight on a distant plain, dispositions 
were made for the expected battle; 
Ayto Welleda Samuel, ChelikaCoa- 
fu, Woldo Gavi, Salafe Tusta Ma- 
riam, and Ayto Aylo were sent for- 
ward totherigbt, aud the Fit-Aurari 
advanced on the left, while the 
main body remained with the Ras 
in the centre. The right on taking 
up its ground was attacked by a 
party of Gojee’s advanced troops, 
who, after baving lost above tweaty 
men in the attempt, were obliged 
to fall back. 

‘«¢ The appearance of the army 
on the 24th, as described by Mr. 
Pearce, must have produced a very 
striking appearance ; the whole of 
the troops descending from the bills 
with a simultaneous movement into 
the plain, On the opposite sue 
Gojee lay encamped with all bis 


force ; and, for a short time, he 
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eould be plainly distinguished re- 
connvitring the army as it advanc- 
ed. In the evening some of bis 
horsemen came down, within mus- 

j-shot to procure water, but 
both parties remained in their re- 
‘nective stations, though a continual 
alarm was kept up by the Abys- 
sinians through the night, lest the 
evemy might attempt to fall upon 
their camp by surprise. 

“ At the dawn of the ensuing 
day the Ras drew out his forces for 
action, but Gojee being unwilling 
tocome to an engagement on a Fri- 
day, owing to a superstitious fecling 
entertained by the Galla against fight- 
ing on that dey, shifted his ground a 
few miles back to the plains of Mai- 
rella. Beyond this point, Gojee had 
always declared that nothing should 
induce him to retreat. ‘The Ras, at 
the same time, took up his encamp- 
ment for the night close to the Ain 
Tacazze, and a tlag of truce was 
sent for the last time to Gojee, 
offering terms of accommodation ; 
bat the latter flew into a violent 


‘rage at sight of the messenger, and 


swore, that, iQ he retarned again, 
he would cleave him from head to 
foot; bidding bim, with a sneer, to 
return to ‘ the Badinsah,’ and tell 


him that, ‘before the setting of 


another sun, he and his followers 
might expect the same - destruc- 
lion that the son of Michael had 


‘met with on that very plain, from 


the hands of his grandfather Alli.’ 
This alluded to the death of De- 
gustmati Gabriel, of ‘Tigré, son 
of Ras Michael, who, it is singular 
enough to abserve, was actually 
killed on the plain of Maizella, 
with the greater part of his army, 
ma battle fought with the Galla 
under Alli, the grandfather of.Go- 
Jee; on which account it was re- 


ported, that Gojee had made choice 
of it for his present scene of action, 
** Ta consequence, .on the follow. 
ing morning the Ras’s army pre- 
pared. itself for battle. The mus- 
queteers, according to the.mode in 
which they are usually disposed, 
were sent forward along some rising 
grounds on the flanks; the right 
being commanded by one of the 
brothers of the Ras, and the left by 
Palambarus Guebra Michael, of 
Tembea, while the Ras himself, 
with the main body of the troops, 
was stationed in the ceptre. Dur- 
ing the first shock, the Galla (not- 
withstanding the annoyance they 
experienced from the musqueteers) 
rushed down, making a_ horrible 
yell, with such tremendous force on 
the centre, that, fora moment, it 
was compelled to give way. The 
Ras, enraged at the sight, called out 
for his favourite horse, but the 
chiefs, who were anxious to keep 
hina out of personal danger, held it 
back : on which, withont a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he urged his mule 
forward, and gailopped to the front; 
his white turban and red sheep-skin, 
streaming wildly behind him, ren- 
dering him at once a conspicuous 
object to his troops. The energy of 
his action, on this occasion, pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect upon 
the Abyssinians; a terrible cry 


spread throughout the ranks, ‘ the 


Badinsah,’ ‘ the Badinsdh,’ and, at 
the same moment, the troops charg- 
ed with such impetuous fury, that 
Gojee’s horsemen were suddenly 
arrested in the midst of their career, 
Repeated voliies of musquetry now 
poured in upon them from the 
flanks, at which the horses of the 
Galla began to take alarm, and, 
in a few minutes, they were thrown 
into absolute confusion, 

Mr. 
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“* Mr. Pearce was among the first 
im advance, and the Ras, when he 
saw him in the thick of the fight, 
etied out to his attendants, ‘ stop, 
stop that madman !’ but he called 
in vain ; Mr. Pearce pushed on, and 
soon lost sight of his party. He 
soon afterwards killed a Galla 
chieftain of some consequence, and, 
by his courage, throughout the rest 
of the day, gained the admiration of 
all around him. ‘The rout of Go- 
jce’'s troops now became general, 
and the Abyssinians, who bebaved 
throughout with great bravery, pur- 
sued them nearly sixteeh miles to 
Zingilla: their chieftain, Gojee, 
having, ander circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty, escaped with a 
tew followers into the plains, 

** On the following morning, no 
less than eighteen hundred and. 
sixty-five of the barbarous trophies 
which are collected on these occa- 
sions were thrown before the Ras, 
at his encampment, under the high 
fortress of Zivgilli. This victory 
was obtained with only the trifling 
loss of thirty-five of his men, and 
two chiefs of no very great conse- 
quence, Chelika Murdoo and Ayto 
Guebra Mehedin, who were killed 
iv the outset of the action. Among 
other advantages accruing from this 
victory was the capture of one of 
the wives of Gojee, his musical 
band, and an immense train of fe- 
male attendants, with various uten- 
ails for cooking. 

On the 27th, the strong hold 
of Zingilli surrendered, by the tak- 
ing of which, five and twenty Abys- 
sinian chiefs of some note were re- 
leased, who had been held in con- 
flaement by Gojee : amongst these 
wes Degusmati 'Tumro, Governor of 
the province of Begemder, who has, 
siace that time, been strongly at- 


tached to the Ras. : 
the troops eter r bee on oo 
¥8, when 
the drum was again beat to arms ; 
and the troops advanced a few 
miles, until they came to the brink 
of a precipice, which Mr. Pearog 
described to be the steepest he had 
ever seen, commanding an extensive 
prospect over the plains of the Ed. 
jow. Here the troops remained en 
camped for seven days, sending out 
parties, in every direction, in search 
of plunder, which were perpetuall 
engaged in partial skirmishes wi 
the enemy. The Abyssinian name 
for soldiers engaged in this irregular 
species of warfare, is Worari. 
“On the 5th February, 1808, the 
army was put in motion, and de 
scended the precipice before-men- 
tioned into the plains inhabited by 
the Galla. This invasion of their 
territory produced dreadful alarm 
throughout the country, and Gojee, 
on the same day, sent a flag of truce, 
by four prisoners he had taken, to 
the Ras, to propose terms of str 
render, submitting his cause to the 
arbitration of another powerful chief 
of the Galla at that time in friend 
ship with the Ras, called Libaa. 
This chief (the son of Mahomed 
Kolassé and grandson of Hamed) 
was a young and handsome maa, 
about twenty years of age, 
commanded a large tract of country, 
comprehending a portion of Begem- 
der, the whole of Amhara, and the 
greater part of an extensive region, 
which was formerly termed the 
kingdom of Angote. Soon after- 
wards the drums were beat, anda 
order issued throughout the camp, 
that no one under pain of death 
should commit any further act o 
hostility, This truce was, however, 
of short duration ; for, on the fol- 
lowing day, some of the _ 
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who bad gone out in search of 
forage being killed by the Galla, the 
nm was again beat, and free licence 

‘ven to the Worari to renew their 

tory excursions 

“Ip the course of these desperate 

itions, scenes of barbarity were 
eceasionally said to have occurred, 
ghich appear strongly to corroborate 
account given by Mr. Bruce re- 
ling a circumstance that he had 
witnessed in travelling trom Axum 
to the Tacazzee, which from being 
too general'y di credited, has drawa 
upon him much unmerited ridicule 
and severity of criti¢iom. IT shall 
proceed to relate one of these oc- 
currences which Mr. Pearce himself 
witnessed. 

“On the 7th of February, while 
these transactions were passing, he 
went out with a party of the Lasta 
wldiers on one of their marauding 
expeditions, and in the course of the 
day they got possession of several 
bead of cattle, with which, towards 
evening, they made the best of their 
way back to the camp. They had 
then fasted for many hours, and stil 
considerable distance remained for 
them to travel. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a soldier attached to 
the porty, proposed ‘ cutting out the 
dulada’ from one of the cows they 
were driving before them, to satisty 
the cravings of their hanger. ‘This 
‘tem’ Mr. Pearce did not at first 
understand, but he was not long left 
doubt upon the subject ; for, the 
others having assented, they laid 

of the animal by the horns, 
threw it down, and proceeded with- 
mut farther ceremony to the opera- 
hon, This consisted in cutting out 
Wo pieces of flesh from the buttock, 
wear the tail, which together, Mr. 
supposed, might weigh about 
‘pound ; the pieces so cut out be- 
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ing called ¢ shulada,’ and compos- 
ing, as far as I could ascertaio, part 
of the two ‘ glutei maximi,’ or 
‘ larger muscles of the thigh.” As 
soon as they had taken these away, 
they sewed up the wounds, plais- 
tered them oyer with cow-dung, 
and drovethe animal forwards, while 
they divided among their party the 
still reeking steaks. 

“ They wanted Mr, Pearce to 
partake of this meat, raw as it came 
from the cow, but he was too much 
disgusted with the scene to comply 
with their offer; though he declared 
that le was so hungry at the time, 
that he could without remorse have 
eaten raw flesh, had the animal been 
killed iv the ordinary way; a practice 
which, I may bere observe, he ne- 
ver could before be induced to 
adopt, notwithstanding its being ge~ 
neral throughout the country. The 
animal, after this barbarous opera- 
tion, walked somewhat lame, but 
nevertheless managed to reach the 
cainp without any apparent injury, 
and, immediately afier their arrival, 
it was killed by the Worari, and 
consumed for their supper. 

«« This practice of cutting out the 
shulada in cases of extreme neces- 
sity, is said very rarely tooccur ; but 
the fact of its being oecasionally 
adopted, was certainly placed be- 


yond all doubt, by the testimony of 


many persons, who declared that 
they had, likewise, witnessed it, 
particularly among the Lasta troops. 
I certainly should not have dwelt 
so long, or so minutely, on this dis- 
gusting transaction, which, ‘ even 
the distresses of a soldier cannot 
warrant,’ had I not deemed it espe- 
cially due to the character of Mr. 
Bruce, to give a faithful account of 
this particular Occurrence, since | 
have found myself wider the neaes- 
sity 
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sity of noticing, on several other 
occasions, his unfortunate deviations 
from the truth. I may here men- 
tion, that the Abyssinians afe, in 
general, very expert in the dissec 


. tion of a cow, a circumstance owing 


to the necessity of a very exact divi- 
gion of the several parts among the 
numerous claimants, who are en- 
titled to a certain portion of every 
animal that is killed; and I have 
also to add, that whenever I subse- 
quently mentioned the word shu- 
lada to an Abyssinian, I was uni- 
formly understood. 

«¢ Tet me here caution thie reader 
agaiyst confounding this isolated fact, 
with the general practice attributed 
to the Abyssinian by Mr. Bruce, of 
keeping all the annals they 
slaughter alive during the time 
that they are preying on their flesh ; 
an horrible and detestable refine- 
ment in barbarism, .suthcient to 
stamp them among the lowest of 
the human race. Upon this ques- 
tion I still remain of opinion, that 
Mr. Bruce is decidedly mistaken, 
no such practice having eve: been 
witnessed by myself, or having ever 
been heard of by Mr. Pearce, or 
any person with whom [ conversed ; 
and the Ras, Kasimaj Yasous, Dof- 
ter Esther, and many other very re- 
spectable men, who had spent the 


-greater part of their lives at Gon- 


dar, having solemuly assured me, 
that no such inhuman custom had 
ever come under their observation. 
They all, indeed, asserted that it was 
impossible ; and as a proof of it, re- 
marked, ‘ that it would be flying 
in the face of heaven, as the person 
who kills the animal invariably 
sharpens his knife for the occa- 
sion, and nearly dissevers the head 
from the body, pronouncing the in- 
vocation ; ‘ bism Ab wa Welled wa 


Menfus Kedoos :* « in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
which vives a kind of religions 
sanctity to the act. 
cA few days after the army had 
encampedin the plain, (during whick 
period Gojee had. sent repeated mes. 
sages to the Ras, to deprecate his 
anger), a deputation arrived in the 
Abyssinian camp from Degasmati 
Liban, for the purpose of arranging 
a meeting between this chief ani 
the Ras Weled Selassé, and if wa 
agreed between the parties, that it 
should take place half way up a high 
mountain in the neighbourhood, on 
which Liban was encamped, Ac. 
cordingly on the Sth, the Ras, at. 
tended by about thirty of his most 
confidential people, ascended the 
mountain, and soon arrived at the 
place where the interview had been 
appointed : when it came, however, 
to the point, Liban, who was a 
very young man, became so much 
alarmed, through the dread he enter- 
tained of Ras Welled Sclassé, that he 
did not dare to come down ; in conse- 
quence of which, the Ras, with the 
daring intrepidity for which he is at 
all times so much distinguished, took 
Mr. Pearce and two of his bravest 
‘jagonahs,’ or ‘ fighting men, 
and advanced into the midst of 
Liban'’s camp, where they found 
the young chief seated on a rude 
stone, in front of a body of bis 
ople. 
Pe It is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine a more striking instance of the 
superiority which intrepid spirit and 
mental ability confer in a barbarous 
country, than that which was ¢x- 
hibited on the present occasion ; fot 
though the Ras was so feeble, that 
he could scarcely walk unsupported, 
and Liban, on the contrary, pe 


sessed all the strength aid cneigy 
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of youthful vigour, yet, on the ap- 
ch of the old man, he was evi- 
dently awed, and it was some 
time before he could collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to enter upon 
the proposed conversation. In a 
short time, however, he recovered 
his spirits, and in the course of the 
discussion which ensued, it was 
gettied that the Ras should desist 
from further hostility, on condition 
of Liban’s pledging himself for the 
future good conduct of Gojee; the 
latter, on his part, accepting the 
guarantee, and binding himself ne- 
ver again to invade the Abyssinian 
territory during the life of the Ras. 
“ Previously to my tracing the 
Ras's progress back to his capital, 
it may, in this place, be proper 


to introduce a short account of 


the Galla immediately under the 
command of these two powerfol 
chiefs, 

“[ have before stated my opi- 
nion, that the Galla entered Abys- 
sinia from the south, by the way of 
Melinda and Patta, and upon this 
subject little doubt can, I conceive, 
be entertained, from the circum- 
stance of the tribes still forming an 
uninterrupted chain to those points, 
Like the Goths and Vandals, who 
spread themselves over the greater 
part of Europe, the Galla poured in 
separate tribes into this part of 
Attica, at different periods, accord- 
ing to prospect of advantage or 
seitlement ; and, like the former, 
ina short time became naturalized, 
and have, in many instances, adopt- 
éd the language, manners, and cus- 
toms of the natives they have con- 
guered., 

_ “With respect to their invasions 
three great divisions, each con- 
‘isting of seven tribes; their go- 
Yerimeut ‘ established under kings, 
Lubo and Mooty, elected every 
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seven years ;’ ‘their councils of 
chiets,’ and other circumstances re- 
lated by Mr. Bruce, they appear 
either to be customs or traditions 
peculiar to the Maitsha Galla, with 
whom Mr. Bruce conversed, or to 
be confined entirely to the southern 
tribes, as among those I am describ- 
ing, no.such regular political go- 
vernment is known to exist.. As 
far as I could ascertain from the 
Ras, who spoke the language of the 
Galla, and seemed to be intimately 
acquainted with their history, it ap- 
peared that no common bond of 
union subsists between the different 
tribes, except that of their speaking 
the same language; twenty tribes, 
at least, being known perfectly in- 
dependent of one another, each rul- 
ed by its peculiar chief, respective- 
ly at enmity among themselves, and 
the character of the people essen- 
tially varying, according to the dis- 
tricts in which they have Settled, 

** The two larger divisions of the 
Galla, known under the general 
appellation of the Edjow, live un- 
der the rule of the two chiefs above- 
mentioned, Gojee and Liban. The 
most powerful of the two is said to 
be Gojee, which seems to be owing 
chiefly to his personal prowess ; for 
the other commands a greater ex- 
tent of country, keeps a larger body 
of horse, and is allowed by Gojee 
himself to assume the higher title of 
Imaum. The latter generally te- 
sides in a district called Werho-Hai- 
manot, close by the river Bashilo, 
and part of his subjects are more 
civilized than the rest of their coun- 
irymen. I saw several of the former 
at the court of the Ras, and their 
manners, dress, and habits, seemed 
by no means inferior to those of the 
Abyssinians ; indeed they are said 
to have become so completely na- 


turalized in Amhara, that most of 
the 
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the principa! people speak the lan- 
guage of the country, and dress inthe 
same style. ‘his improvement in 
their habits is in a great measure, 
I conceive, to be attributed to their 
having adopted the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, which, with all its faults, 
has here, at least, tended in a cer- 
tain degree to humanize its fol- 
lowers, and has led to the aboli- 
tion of those inhuman rises and 
practices, which heretofore had dis- 
graced the character of the eastern 
natives of Africa. 

“« The subdivisions of the Edjow 
Galla are numerous: those under 
Gojee are called Djawi and Tolumo, 
while those commanded by Liban 
are styled Wochali, Woolo, and 
Azowa ; to the north-east of which 
reside the more barbarous tribes of 
the Assubo. The Ras also men- 
tioned to me, that besides these, the 
Maitsha, and the Boren Galla, who 
reside in Gojam, another tribe is 
found near the Abay, or White Ri- 
ver, more barbarous in its character 
than any of the others, called Wol- 
dutchi, which retains all the san- 
guinary ferocity ef its first ancestors. 
The Weoldutchi, like the Assubo, 
drink the warm blood of animals, 
adorning themselves in the same 
way as some of the southern na- 
tives of Africa, with the entrails of 
avimals, and still continuing the 
practice of riding on oxen. 

‘* In the courseof my conversations 
on these subjects, I made many in- 

uiries about the story told by Mr. 
ome respecting Guanguol ; but the 
Ras assured me this could not be 
correct, as he knew Guanguol well, 
who was very respectable in his ap- 
pearance, and when he visited the 
court, received great attention. He 
told me, however, that scenes some- 
what similar to that described by 
Mr, Bruce, were often represented 


by the Jesters about the court > 9 
that it seeins not unlikely that the 
story originated trom some such cir. 
cumstance, if it be not an improved 
edition of an incident related by 
Jerome Lobo, which occurred tg 
him among - the Gulla in the 
neighbourhood of Jubo, as Mr. 
Bruce, though in the habit of con. 
stantly abusing the Jesuits, was not 
averse from borrowing pretty largely 
from their works, of which the 
reader may be satisfied by a com. 
parison of his writings with either 
those of Tellez or Lobo ; particular. 
ly the former, trom whom he has 
taken whole pages without any 
acknowledgment. 

“ The Ras, as I have before mene 
tioned, having concluded a peace 
with the Galla, mutual presents 
were exchanged, and on the 20th 
he set out on his retuin, by the 
way of Zingilla and the sources 
of. the Tacazze. On the 22d, 
Mr, Pearce atteuded some of the 
principal chiets on a visit to Jum 
mada Mariam, an holy church, 
which is entirely excavated out of 4 
steeprock, and surrounded by groves 
ot fir. This appears to be one ot 
those singular excavations so m- 
nutely described by Father Al- 
varez, who twice visited them 
during his stay in the country, 
and which were supposed to have 
been constructed in the tenth 
century, by one of the Abyssinian 
emperors, named Lalibala, Mr. 
Pearce described this church as very 
similar to the one, which I for- 
merly visited on my way to Cheli- 
cut, called Abba os Guba. Aste 
plan of that church was not before 
given, I have thought it right to 0- 
sert it in this place, together with 3 
plan of the one visited by se 
Pearce, which is taken from 


before referred to, written by 
work rer ’ Father 
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Father Alvarez, and which he calls 
«the Church of our Lady.’ Ihave 
iso added, in the same plate, the 
front elevation of another of these 
excavations, from the same autho- 
rity, as I entertain no doubt of its 
guthenticity, from its perfectly re- 
gembling in its style of architecture, 

of aruin which I examined in 
the vicinity of Axum. ‘The work- 
manship of this church was said by 
Mr. Pearce to have been very curi- 
ous, and to have produced an effect 
extremely imposing in its general 

t. The priests belonging tothis 
establishment had some Portuguese 
or Latin bool:s in their possession ; 
bat they could not be induced to 
part with any of them, owing to 
their being regarded as precious 
relics, with a sight of which they 
occasionally indulge the nume- 
tous votaries who visit this holy 
shrine. 

“On the 23d, the army pro- 
ceeded to Cobah; on the following 
day to Durat, and thence to Antalo, 
where it arrived on the 1st of March. 
In consequence of Mr. Pearce’s con- 
duct in this campaign, he became a 
great favourite with the Ras, as 
well as with his chiefs, particularly 
with Guebra Michael, Shum of 
Temben, who from this time con- 
tinued to make him an annual al- 
lowance of corn. ‘The Ras also pre- 
ented him with a handsome mule, 
aad gave him twenty pieces of cloth, 
invalue about twenty dollars, and 
not only granted bim the privilege 
of eating on Common occasions at 
bis table, but sent for hii to his 
leasis at midnight, where they were 
generally favoured with a sight of 
the fair Ozoro Mantwab. At this 


petiod, Mr. Pearce married a very 
amable girl, daughter of an old 
Greek, named Sidee Paulus ; she was 
much fajrer than the natives of the 
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country, and extremely agreeable in 
her manners. 

‘* Affairs continued in this kind 
of regular train, the Ras going 
about from Moculla to Gibba, from’ 
Gibba to Chelicut, and trom Cheli- 
cut to Antflo, till the end of the 
rains, when a_ rebellion baving 
broken out, headed by my former 
acquaintance, Subegadis, and his 
brothers Guebra Guro and Agoos, 
who refused to come in with their 
tribute, the Ras marched himself 
early in 1809 in great force to supe 
press it, ‘The first day carried the 
army to Dola; the second to Ag~ 
gula; the third to Saada Amba 
Haramat ; on the following day it 
reached Ade-Kulkul in Agamé ; and 
on the 6th proceeded to Mokidde, 
in the neighbourhood of which the 
troops continuel encamped for two 
months. During this time the army 
lost many men, and suffered great 
annoyance from the peculiar species 
of warfare carried on by its enemies, 
who, during the day-time, invari- 
ably retired to inaccessible fasnesses 
in the mountains; while at night 
sthey ventured abroad, and made 
continual attacks on the Ras’s 
encampment, killing every straggler 
on whom they could lay their bands, 

“While the army remained on 
this spot, Mr. Pearce went cut on 
an excursion with Badjerund Tes- 
fos and Shalaka Lafsgee, and others 
of the Ras’s people, for the purpose 
of carrying off some cattle which 
were known to be secreted in the 
neighbourhood. In this object the 
party succeeded, getting possession 
of more than three hundred oxen ; 
but this was effected with very con+ 
siderable loss, owing toa stratagem 
put in practice by Guebra Guro, and 
about fourteen of his best marks 
men, who had placed themselves in 
a recumbent position on the overs 
hanging 
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bmging brow of a rock, which 
was completely inaccessible, wheace 
they picked off every nan that ap- 
proached within musket shot. At 
ene time Mr. Pearce was so near 
to this dangerous position, that he 
eould understand every word said 
by Guebra Guro to his companions, 
and he distinctly heard him order- 
ing his men not to shoot at either 
him (Mr. Pearce) or Ayto Tesfos, 
c.illing. out to them at the same 
time with a strange sort of savage 
politeness, to keep out of the range 
ef his matchlocks, as he was anxious 
that no barm should personally hap- 
pen to them, addressing them very 
kindly by the appellation of ¢ friends.’ 

“On Mr. Pearce’s relating this 
incident to me, I was instantly 
struck with its similarity to some 
of the stories recorded in the Old 
Testament, particularly that of Da- 
vid * standing on the top of a bill 
afar off, and crying to the people 
and to Abner, at the mouth of the 
cave, ‘ answerest thou not Abner?’ 
and now see where the king’s spear 
is, and the cruse of water at his 
bolster.” The reader conversant in 
scripture, cannot fail, 1 conceive, to 
remark, in the course of this narra- 
tive, the general resemblance exist- 
ing throughout between the manners 
of this people and those of the Jews 
previously to the reignof Solomon, at 
which period the connectionsentered 
into by the lattetavith foreign powers, 
and the luxuries consequently in- 
troduced, seean ina great measure to 
have altered the Jewish character. 
For my own part, I confess, that I was 
so much struck with the similarity 
between the two nations during my 
siay in Abyssinia, that I could not 
help fancying at times that I was 
dwelling among the Israelites, and 
that I had fallen back some thousand 


years upon 2 period whey the King 


himself was a shepherd, and the 


princes of the land went out, ridin 


on mules, with spears and slings 
to combat against the Philistines 
It will be scarcely hecessary for me 
to observe, that the feclings of the 
Abyssinians towards the Galla pare 
take of the same inveterate spirit of 
animosity which appears to have in. 
fluenced the Israelites with regard 
to their hostile neighbours. 

‘© The Ras finding that he could 
make only a tritling impression og 
the enemy he had to encounter, 
burnt the town of Mokiddo, and 
left the country ; Naving previously 
made over the district. to Thadoo, 
one of the brothers of the rebellious 
chieftains, whose force was supposed 
to be more than sufficient to repel 
any aggression the latter might dare 
tu undertake, 

“On the first day the Ras's army 
marched to Adegraat, thence to 


‘Gullimuckida, and on the third to 


Seraxo, a smal! district belonging 
to Ayto Welleda Samucl, who being 
firmly attached to the Ras’s caus, 
orders were issued to the troops to 
abstain from every species of plun- 
der. Three days afterwards the 
army passed through Sawa and Ri 
vai Munnai, and arrived at Gehase, 
a small district belonging to Mr. 
Pearce's friend Ayto Debib. Here 
some of the soldiers, in opposition to 
orders, baving committed variousacts 
of hostility ,theold Ras was soexceed- 
ingly enraged, that he mounted his 
horse, rode to the spot, and was 
with difficulty restrained by the 
chiefs, from slaying with his own 
hand, one of those who had been 
concerned in these disorders. 
‘On the following day the expe- 
dition took place, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, to Zewan Buré, 
while, at the same time, an attack 


ade upon the distriet of 
was mace upo Toldi 


’ 
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Joldi, where upwards ef three 
thousand cattle were said to have been 
taken in one day, besides immense 

yantities of cora: in consequence 
of which the whole camp exhibited, 
for some time, a continued scene of 
festivity and confusion. After stay- 
ing & week at this place, the Ras 
crossed the plain of Zarai into the dis- 
tricts of the Serawé, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the borders of Hamazen ; 
where in frequent skirmishes with 
the Shangalla (whom theAbyssinians 
barbarously consider it a kind of 
sport to hunt down), the Ras lost 
fourteen men. The inhabitants of 
Hamazen are said to bear a very 
distiact character from the rest of 
the Abyssinians, and seem in many 
respects to be more nearly allied to 
the Funge, who reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Senaar ; being dark in 
their complexions, strong-limbed, 
desperate in character, and fighting 
with two-edged swords. 

“ At this time Lent having set 
in, the Ras took up an encampment 
near Adebara, in a beautiful and 
fertile plain lying on the bank of 
the river Mareb, which constantly 
supplied his table with various kinds 
of fish. Here two powerful chiefs 
of the conntry, named Guebra 
Mascal and Ayto Solomon, came 
in, with great splendour, to pay 
their tribute, and, soon afterwards, 
the Ras set out on his return to 
Adowa- In the course of this 
march, which lay for the most part 
through a wild forest, great quan- 
lites of game were taken by the 
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troops, and immense numbers of 
elephants were met with; in the 
pursuit of which the Ras seemed to 
take particular delight. On one oc- 
casion, Mr. Pearce mentioned, that 
a whole herd of these tremendous 
animals were found feeding in a 
valley, and the troops having, by the 
Ras’s orders, completely encirled 
them, noless than sixty-three trunks 
of these beasts were brought in and 
laid at the Ras’s feet, who sat on a 


‘rising ground, which commanded 


the whole scene, directing his sol- 
diers in the pursuit. During the 
progress of this dangerous amuse- 
ment a considerable number of 
people were killed, owing to a 
sudden rush made by these animals 
through a defile, where a large 
party had been assembled to 
stop their advance. After this oc- 
currence, nothing material hap- 
pened until the arrival of the army 
at Adowa. 

‘* At this time, Mr. Pearce’s 
courage and talents had, brought 
him into great favour in the coun- 
try, and shertly afterwards, Ayto 
Manassah presented him with the 
house in which I found him resid- 
ing: a large plot of ground was an- 
nexed to it, that Mr. Pearce had cul- 
tivated with considerable care ; so 
that we had the pleasure of eat- 
ing cabbages and other European 
vegetables out of it, equally good 
with those produced in our own 
country ; Captain Rudland having 
sent over the seeds from Mocha.” 
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) ) the plain of Thebes we en- 
tered Attica. ‘The country now 
presentéd a’ most barren appear- 
ance, and the road wound amidst 
a chain of low hills, on the sides of 
which the crags were continually 
bared to the view, interspersed with 
little vegetation, and exhibiting hard- 
ly any sign of cultivation. In about 
three hours we entered a narrow 
defile: the rocks on each side were 
covered with trees, chiefly firs. 
This is part of the ancient Mount 
Parnes. We followed a_ path 
amongst these rocks for three 
hours. About two o'clock we had 
the first view of Athens, distant 
four hours journey. The Acro- 
polis was the only part visible; it 
appeared to stand in a plain. We 
were on very high ground, and 
two ranges of hills rose between us 
and the Acropolis. Beyond, we 
had views of the sea, and what I 
concluded to be Salamis and the 
coast of Argolis. This view was 
the most interesting that we ever 
beheld. The object of our wishes, 
the reward of our toils, was in sight. 
In a few hours we were to enter the 
most celebrated city in the world, 
which in its days of glory filled so 
magnificent a space in the history of 
man, and the light of whose glory 
still beams with uneclipsed splen- 
dour through the gloom of more than 
twenty centuries. A thousand recol- 
lections of its power, its grandeur, 
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its pre-eminence in the arts, were 
presented to our minds. On oor 
right we saw the ruins of an old 
tower and some other buildings, 
which I took to be the ancient Phylé, 
whence Trasybulus advanced against 
the thirty tyrants. We passed 
through the village of Casha, and in 
an hour reached the plain. For two 
hours more we traversed this plain, 
which is covered with olive trees, 
The sun was setting amidst clouds 
of a gloomy hue tinged with a fiery 
redness when we entered Athens. 
We passed near the temple of 
Theseus, which reflected the last 
rays from its broad and massy pil- 
lars. The Acropolis rose before 
us, on Whose summit appeared the 
ruins of the temple of Minerva."— 
Journal. . 

«© The mind naturally feels some 
doubt at the accomplishment of 
what it has for a long time anx1ous 
ly desired, and most travellers, I 
shonld imagine, upon their first 
arrival at Athens, have been inclined 
to question the reality of the picture 
which the senses presented, ‘ Can 
this be Athens?’ weexclaim, ‘ this 
the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
and eloquence ? Is this the foun- 
tain of that mighty stream which 
has flowed to all the nations of 
the civilized world, bearing 08 
its breast the stores of art and 
science, of imagination and rea- 
son :"—The object so long sighs 
ed after, so diligently pursued, ¥ 
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to the view is rejected as 
illusive ; we feel inclined to disbe- 
lieve the impression of the senses, 
god regard the whole as the fabric 
of a vision. 
“ To this momentary state of 
ticism succeed the lasting emo- 
tions of enthusiasm ; a temper of 
mind the more permanent as no- 
velty is not the source of its exist- 
eace. Every object is as new and 
interesting at Athens at the end of 
the first year, as of the first hour. 
We are never wearied with visiting 
the banks of the stream where so- 
crates conversed ; the dema whence 
Demosthenes declaimed ; the theatre 
where the voice of tragedy spoke 
the immortal conceptions of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. ‘ Id quidem in- 
fitem est, in hac urbe ; quacum- 
que enim ingredimur, in aliquam 
historiam vestigium ponimus.’ 

“The chief part of the pleasure 

rienced in a survey of Athens 
is intellectual, derived from me- 
mory and reflection. Moral associa- 
tions crowd so rapidly into our 
thoughts on this sacred ground, 
that we have little leisure or incli- 
mation to attend to visible objects ; 
and scenes which in any other 
place would fill us with delight, 
at Athens perform only a secondary 
office, The bold and commanding 
figores of Genius, Virtue, and of 
Heroism, are pourtrayed in such 
vivid colours, and start with such 
life and spirit tromtbe cauvass, that 
We can hardly turn the eye from 

| to admire the glowing skies, 
the'time-stained temples, and ma- 
Jlic Mountains which appear in the 
distance. 

“Time is not required to make 
Athens familiar, At the mention of 
“eh object a thousand recollections 

the most interesting nature are 
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awakened. The string is touched, 
and the motion vibrates through the 
heart. There is nothing in our visit 
resembling the ceremonious intro- 
duction to a new circle of acquaint- 
ance; it is the revived delight of 
the society of long absent and be- 
loved friends. Each place lon 
known tous by name is presente 
to the sight. We can read the first 
of authors amidst the scenes which 
inspired their genius ; and from the 
contemplation of whatever is most 
excellent in human production turn 
to the admiration of whatever is 
lovely and grand in nature. We can 
leave for a time the perusal of the 
sublime doctrines of Plato, to wan- 
der amidst the groves of the Aca- 
demy, or turn from the poetic rap- 
tures of /Eschylus to view the scenes 
of his glory and theme of his song, 
the waves of Salamis. 

«And yet after all, the traveller 
who, from the accounts of others, 
anticipates the most exalted plea- 
sure, during a residence at Athens, 
may perhaps be disappointed. If 
his mind be not deeply imbued 
with classical impressions let him 
prepare for mortification ; or rather 
prudently resolve to leave unvisited 
the walls of Cecrops. The fallacy 
of the hopes of a traveller who, in 
atour through Greece, looks for 
pleasure independent of association, 
was exemplified to me in a striking 
instance. Previously to my arrival 
at Athens I met at Livadia a British 
merchant. He had experienced no- 
thing but vexation and disgust since 
the ill-fated hour when first be set 
his foot on Grecian shores. The 
rivers and mountains which he had 
seen were not superior in appeare 
ance to those of his native country ; 
the inns and roads decidedly worse ; 
and he seriously informed me that 
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in the parks of English noblemen 
were to be found many such build- 
ings as the Temple of Theseus. 

** The account which this mer- 
chant gave me of the failure of his 
hopes and expectations, was as can- 
did and ingenuous as the confession 
of an early traveller, Synesius, who 
declares that the chief reason which 
he bad for visiting Athens was, that 
he might nolonger be compelled to 
revere (tpocxvveiy) those who had 
been there, and who differed in no 
respect from common mortals, but 
because they had seen the Academy, 
the Porch, and the Lyceum. 

“ Were we able to examine the 
secret thoughts of many of the mo- 
dern pilgrims to Athens, we should 
find, I am afraid, that their travels 
have been guided by motives not 
superior to those of Synesius, and 
that their disappointment has at 
least equalled that of the mer- 
chant. 

** Athens is situated nearly in the 
centre of a plain, about ten miles in 
diameter. This plain is bounded on 
the N.E. by the mountain Pentelicus; 
on the N. by Mount Brilessus, and 
the more distant summits of Mount 
Parnes; on the S. E. by Hymettus ; 
and on the W. by the long and 
rugged range of Mount Icarius and 
fEgaleos. On the S. W. side its 
rocky shores repel the waves of the 
Saronic gulph, which rush with a 
melancholy sound into the deserted 

rts of Pirzus, Munychia, and 

halerum. <A wood of olives be- 
ginning in the vicinity of the 
Pirzus, stretches about six miles in 
a N, E. direction, towards Pente- 
licus, and adorns the plain with a 
belt of never-failing verdure. The 
waters of the Cephissus flow through 
this wood, fertilizing in their course 
the gardens of the Academy, which 


are now used to supply with ye. 
getables the inhabitants of Athens 
The channel of the Hissus is visible 
at the distance of about two miles to 
the S. E, of the Cephissus, The two 
rivers unite before they reach the sea. 
and within the curve formed by 
their junction, stands the Acro- 
polis of Cecrops, composed of pre. 
cipitous rocks, and crowned with 
the venerable ruins of the temple of 
Minerva. The entrance to the cita- 
del ascends by a steep path at the 
western end; and the town be. 
ginning at the foot of the perpendi- 
cular cliffs which face the north, 
sweeps down a declivity into the 
plain. In the immediate vicinity 
of Athens the ground is broken by 
the abrupt rising of several insulated 
hills, of which the boldest in form, 
and largest in size, is Mount An- 
chesmus, distant about a mile to the 
N.E of the town. The bill of 
Musezusto the S. W. and the smaller 
elevations of Lycabatus and Co- 
Jonos, agreeably diversify with their 
different outlines the uniform sur- 
face of the plain, which, exceptin the 
early part of the year, when the 
young corn is on the ground, pre- 
sents a barren and arid appearance. 
“« The new town covers aout halt 
the space occupied by ancient 
Athens. Instead of embracing, #% 
formerly, the whole circuit of the 
Acropolis, it is now contined to the 
N. side, The foundations of the 
old walls, which are generally dis- 
covered very near the modern ones, 
confirm the conjecture that the ch: 
tent of the town, in this direction, 
has not undergone any materia! 
change. d 
e its length, from the temple vs 
Theseus to the Gate of Adrian, * 
about a mile ; and its breadth, from 
the base of the rocks of the ¢ 
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to the boundary of the walls, is 
balf that distance. 

« The streets are narrow and irre- 

larlylaid out. Itcannolongerclaim 
the Homeric epithet of evevalua. 
The houses in general are mean and 
wretched, except where the dwell- 
ing of a rich Turk or Greek, sur- 
rounded with its ample court, over- 
looks the miserable hovels which 
adjoin it, and aided by the effect of a 

werful contrast, almost extorts 
the praise of magnificence. 

“In the early and flourishing 
times of the republic, the private 
houses of Athens were probably not 
much superior in splendour or con- 
venience to those of the present day, 
The alteration in their appearance 
kept pace with the. increase of 
luxury, with the apparent prosperity 
and real decline of the state. De- 
mosthenes says, that the habitations 
of Aristides and Miltiades were not 
distinguished from those of their 
neighbours by any superior embel- 
Jishment ; but complains that in 
his own time the houses of indi- 
viduals surpassed in magnificence 
the edifices appropriated to public 
purposes. 

“ Athens seems to have under- 
gone the most violent change in its 
outward appearance between the end 
of the second and beginning of the 
fifth century. Pausanias has left us 
a description of the magnificent 
aspect which it presented in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, and we 
are lost in admiration at the number 
and beauty of the temples, pictures, 
and statues which he enumerates. 
Though it had then passed through 
the ordeal of Sylla’s tyranny, and 
been plundered of its most valuable 
@naments, it still retained a splen- 

r worthy of its former fame. So 
exuberant was its fertility in works 
of art, that without sustaining any 
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sensible diminution of splendour, it 
wasabletospare treasures sufficient to 
adorn the capital of the Roman world, 
But the Gothic visitation was more 
destructive than the ravages of the 
Romans. And about two hundred 
years after Pausanias, the skin of a 
slaughtered victim, figuratively and 
impressively represents the desola- 
sion of Athens. ; 

‘‘ The present population of 
Athens is estimated at 10,000 in- 
dividuals, one-fifth part of which 
are Turks. The population in the 
time of its greatness, is supposed 
to have been no less than 284,000. 
The climate of Athens was always 
celebrated for its excellence. Euri- 
pides congratulates the Athenians 
on the purity and brilliance of their 
atmosphere ; 


Asi dia Anuwoolare 
Baivovles aBcws aidsoos. 


Xenophon says that the seasons 
there were most temperate, weas 
measizras. Yet there were occa- 
sional winter storms of considerable 
violence, Its lightness is applauded 
by Dion Chrysostom. It is still 
praised for superior salubrity. The 
months of November and beg 
ber, which I passed there, were 
like August and September in Eng- 
land, January was in general fine, 
with the occasional interruption of | 
bad days. The winter months are 
February and March, when there is 
a good deal of rain, and sometimes 
snow. 

“© <The state of Athens is mueh 
better with respect to the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, than that of 
the other towns of Greece. It en- 
joys peculiar privileges. It is not 
under the government of a Pasha, 
but of an officer called the Vaivode, 
who purchases his place from one of 
the great officers of the Porte, the 
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Kislar Aga. This privilege was 
obtained about the year 1600 by 
the address of a young Athenian fe- 
male, called Johahi, who had been 
catried captive to the seraglio of the 
Sultan. It is in consequence not 
Subject to such terrible exactions 
aiid oppressions as the other towns 
suffer ; and whenever the Vaivode 
has shewn himself disposed to in- 
crease beyond the usual degree, the 
measure of extortion, the modern 
Athenians have, by intrigues and 
representations to the higher powers, 
extricated themselves from their dif- 
ficulties with a dexterity of conduct 
and diplomatic acuteness worthy of 
the descendants of Themistocles 
and Alcibiades. Athens besides, lies 
out of the direct road from the 
Morea to Constantinople, and does 
not therefore suffer from the pass- 
ing of troops, which is so serious 
an evil in other parts. The Turks 
too who inhabit it are a mild and 
peaceable race in comparison with 
their neighbours ; so that the Athe- 
nian Greeks by no means endure 
any severe oppression. 

«© «The Greek vovernors of 
Athensatill retain the old appella- 
tion of Archons. They are three 
in number, and eleciec to the office. 
They, with the archbishop form a 
court, which sits every Monday for 
the determining civil suits and liti- 
gations amongst the Greeks. They 
assess all ranks in proportion to 
their means for defraying the ex- 
penses of the city, which in gene- 
ral amount to 60,000 piastres per 
annum. 

“©¢ The annual revenue of the 
Vaivode, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Attica, is »bout fifty or sixty 
thousand piastres. It arises from 
different sources, the principal of 
which are the capitation tax (the 
Caratch) from the Grecks, the poor 


classes paying three, the other, siy 
piastres each: the customs on ey. 
ports and imports; the tithe of 
grain, and of olive oil. Sheep, goats, 
bee-hives, vineyards, are slso charg. 
ed with a certain tax to the Vaivode, 
The taxes which the Athenians pay, 
though they complain much of their 
pressure, bear but a small propore 
tion to those of some other countries, 
A man in very comfortable, if not 
affluent circumstances, told me that 
the amount of what he annually 
contributed was about 150 piastres, 
(£7 10.) a trifling sum fora man 
of his condition. 

«© «The price of labour is one 
piastre a day for a common labourer; 
for a man with two bullocks two 
piastres and x half ; but provisions are 
so very cheap, that labourers are in- 
finitely better paid than in England ; 
in proof of which it may be observ- 
ed, that they work only about one 
half the year, the remaining half is 
occupied by holidays and festivals, 
on which they are idle, Their 
rate of payment must therefore 


‘provide not only for the days 


they work, but for those on which 
they do nothing. Beef and veal are 
hardly ever offered for sale, and 
mutton very rarely ; the common 
meat is goat's flesh, which is sold 
at about three-halfpence per pound. 
Wheat flour sells at two pence per 
pound; so that in comparing the 
means of subsistence, and the pay 
of the English and Greek labourer, 
the balance is much in favour of tbe 
latter. wail 
«e © There are few manufactories. 
The inhabitants make a coarse kiad 
of hair cloth fer bags, and coarse 
linens for their dress. They also 
make soap aad oil in considerable 
quantity, but they have none of ( 
finer manufactories of silk, &.— 
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« Athens, in almost every article, 
is ill supplied. We are told by 
ywo old poets, that it formerly had 


excellent bread : 


roy 8 if alopay moieuwevoy 
agloy 
dixarsivas wapexecs Beolois xar- 
risoy Abyyvas. 


o} by xarrugas agles iCov, nde ws- 
iiges, : 

Asuxolepas riovos, Erde O° apuAc- 
civ Gu0ies. 


Itis at present execrable. The wine 
isso bad that strangers cannot drink 
it. The water though anciently ce- 
Jebrated for its purity, is very dis- 
agreeable. What is used chiefly in 
the city and distributed from se- 
veral cisterns, the principal of 
which is in the bazar, is brought 
from Mount Hymettus, by a wae 
ter-course. 

“The modern Greek ladies are 
fond of ornament. A small cap of 
pearls and gold is placed on the 
head. The hair, which may still 
be called, as Euripides termed it, 
rapleviay yAu2ay, falls in long ring- 
lets over the shoulders, and down 
the back. The neck is covered with 
abroad necklace of pearls; golden 
bracelets are worn on the arms, 
and large ear-rings in the ears. The 
garments are not well calculated 
to display the form, but hang loosely 
and negligently on the body. The 
outer vest, of different coloured 
silks, is not confined by any band- 
age; the inner one, of muslin, is 
carelessly bound by the zone. Their 
eye-brows are formed into regular 
lines with great care, so as to ap- 
pear, in the language of Anacreon, 
“neither joined nor separated.’ The 
eye-lids are stained with a dark tint 
called cicue. The nails of their fin- 
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gers, and even of their toes, are ti 
with a dye brought from Egypt, 
and called xivd, They wear a yel- 
low slipper or sandal, and when they 
walk out cover their heads with a 
white veil. They paint their faces 
both white and red, 

‘* For many of these fashions 
they are indebted to the Greek Jar 
dies of antiquity, as will appear 
from the following quotations, 

‘¢ The description of the dress 
which Euripides has given to the 
Bacchanalians, will represent very 
accurately the costume of the mo- 
dern Greek ladies. He mentions the 
xouyy ems Tx xoal rayaoy, the 
META Tornosis, and emt naga purpa. 
The hair, in general, however, was 
not suffered to flow loose, but was 
gathered ina knot. This we learn 
from ancient statues, and from 
Pausanias's description of a picture 
at Delphi. WloAvkevy de xala va 
eicueva machevois avanemAexias 
Tasevtn xepaan rpiyas. It wasa 
Spartan fashion : 


incomptam Lacene 
More comam religata nodo. 


** It was, however, occasionally 
worn loose and flowing, particularly 
in the dance: 


Xo e086 3c scciny, 09s was 
Tagbevas sudoxinwe laepews 
Tlapa wrod’ ssAsooura Piras 
Male»; nrsxwv Dracus, 

Ec @usrras yapsrun 

Xailas ERocrslove 

Eg ecev OPPUILEVL TOA TOIMsAd 
Magix, vas WrKxa- 

pus TegiBarrcusre 


Tesco soxsator. 


Mine be the dance of lightest tread, 
Such as in nuptial hour J twin’d, 
When round my mother’s couch I led 
The maids who charm’d my youthful 
mind ; 
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Hand link'd in hand the maze we wove, 
Like Graces floating on the skies 
To music's softest harmonies ; 
And ev'ry virgin strove 
Who with most art could twine her vest 
In easy folds around the breast, 
Or bid the clust’ring ringlets deck 
Her shaded cheek, and iv’ry neck. 


“* Lucian describes the hair of the 
Grecian ladies as stained with a red 
dye, and falling down over the 
shoulders. 

«¢ The wearing the hair long was 
an Ionic fashion. The dress of the 
Athenian women was changed from 
the Doric to the Ionic, in conse- 
quence of an event mentioned by 
Nerodotus. 

«The zone still forms an essen- 
tial part of the Grecian female's 
dress. The ladies wear it either 
simply tied in front, or fastened by 
two large metal clasps. It is used 
to carry the purse, handkerchief, &c. 
as formerly. 

“ The zone (called wiigx, as well 
as (wv) was anciently a great ob- 
ject of attention, and several cere- 
monies were observed respecting it. 
It was loosened at marriage, and at 
the birth of the first child. 

“ It was not worn till nine years 
of age. Hence young children were 
called raisas apilees. They some- 
times made an offering of the zones 
to the dead. 

‘* The fashion of staining the eye- 
brows and eye-lids is mentioned by 
Lucian and by Juvenal. 


€ He supercilium madida fuligine tactum 
Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos.’ 





* Xenophon describes the og¢§aA- 
wes UMaAEPousrves avipaxeAw. The 
Umoloaga: offaruwy was a custom 
among the Medes, and probably 
copied by them from the Greeks. 
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—_ St. Chrysostom reprobates the 
vmoloapas opSaruwy, 

“ The epithet podedaxlure, oq 
frequently used by Homer, marks 
the prevalence of the custom of 
dying the fingers with a rosy tint, 
Muszus describes his heroine as $0 
adorned : 


TH ceua faty OrsSay podosdex daxtyde 
Buc oy 2 f q : 
UoTouEy spoveyiCey alecDales an dy 
Cow 
Ola vs awopatin podeny iEicracs . 
COENY ELITTATS yriea, 





he presss’d the damsel’s hand 
And deeply sigh’d ; she silent'y withdrew, 
In anger feign’d, her hand of rosy hue. 


““ We can find also precedents 
for the necklace, the ear-rings, and 
yellow sandals. Hesiod mentionsthe 
Ooues yougss, ‘the golden neck- 
laces ;' and Lysias enumerates the 
ear-rings as a female ornament, 

** Eschylus talks of the xooxoBarisy 
motos eumagiv, * the crocus stained, 
or yellow sandal.’ 

‘« The veil, which was some- 
times of a yellow colour, though 
generally white, was universally 
used by the Grecian ladies, and was 
formerly, as it is now, the most 
elegant part of their dress : 


Aueory Pe eDumeois UbenaTs Badd 
MaAUTF env 
Avlupeny eee 


Above her head she drew her flowing veil 
Of silv’ry whiteness. 





“ The reds, or outer garment, 
was occasionally drawn over 
face, and used as a veil. 

“© St. Chrysostom gives a long 
catalogue of the articles of female 
dress, most of which are still in use 
with the Greek ladies. 

« The custom of painting S 
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face is mentioned by Xenophon ; 
and by Lucian. 

«The style of beauty for which 
the Greek females are at present 
distinguished partakes a great deal of 
the antique character. Their pro- 
files resemble those of the ancient 
statues, or of the Hgures represented 
on fictile vases. The face is oval, the 
nose in general forms nearly a 
straight line with the forehead, and 
the eyes are large, dark, and bril- 
liant. They have, as Euripides ex- 
presseses it, 

Oivw wag Toros xaeilas AQcodsrns. 


“The Greek beauties of the 
present day are distinguished by 
their dark locks. Light or golden 
hair was the theme of praise with 
the ancient poets. 


N Piva, Koes maerides, “ab Eavbas KOjLebs- 


“The Greek ladies are almost 
entirely ignorant and illiterate, Most 
of them can neither read nor write. 
They are regarded by their hus- 
bands rather as servants than com- 
panions, and perform, as of old, 
many of the menial offices of the 
family ; relieving the severer duties 
of cleaning the house and washing 
the clothes, with the lighter plea- 
sures of self-decoration, spinning, 
and embroidery, like Penelope or 
Helen. They employ themselves in 
working garments for their dowry, 
inweaving, &c. They make their 
pantaloons, their handkerchiefs, and 
embroider with gold or silver their 
zones, which are composed either of 
cotton or silk. They arrive at the 
full bioom of their beauty at thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, about 
which time they marry (contrary to 


Hesiod's advice, who recommends 


them to wait till thirty) and look 


old at five-and-twenty. 
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“ The young Greek female, at 
least if she has not been contaminat- 
ed by the manners of civilised na- 
tions, is never seen before marriage, 
When she walks out she is veiled 
and closely watched by a female 
relation. In this respect their man- 
ners differ in no respect from those 
of their ancestors : 


Ilegas See avAsoc Quem 
Eagvbeca Juvasns vevouss” orxsceg 


The outer gate should be the boundary 
Oi every modest woman's walk. 


‘© In depravity and licentiousness 
they at least equal their ancestors. 
The accounts which I received from 
very good authority are too dis- 
gusting to be submitted to public 
view, They are, however, con- 
firmed by the narration of an old 
traveller. See C. 22, of Navigations, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages made 
into Turkey, by Nicholas Nicholay 
Dauphinois Lord of Arfeuile, 1551. 

«* « They have found out a way 
of corresponding with their lovers 
by sending them different tokens, 
asan orange, an almond, &c, for 
the interpretation of which, the lo- 
ver has recourse to some old wo- 
man who is supposed to be skilled 
in magic. He replies in the, same 
way. ‘This correspondence is called 
Mavedes, and is something similar 
to the clandestine courtship of the 
Greek ladies described by Lucian. 

“« « The way in which a marriage 
is negociated is this, The parents 
of the female, when they have fixed 
upon a man whom they think likely 
to prove an eligible connection, make 
a long list of the different things 
which they intend to give their 
daughter as adowry. This is trans- 
mitted to the man, who looks it 
over, and if he thinks the offer suf- 
ficiently 
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ficiently lucrative accepts it, if not, 
rejects the proposal. After it is 
determined that the couple are to 
be married, they never see each 
other till the ceremony takes place, 
either in the house of the bride- 

m or in the church. The bride, 
who is still called by the ancient 
name of Nuugy, is brought there 
veiled ;- and at the ceremony a 
crown of artificial flowers is placed 
on the head of the bride and 
bridegroom. ‘The eighth day after 
the marriage they both go to visit 
the parents of the bride, and a feast, 
with dancing and singing, is pre- 

on the occasion. 

«The marriage ceremony of the 
Albanians has several peculiarities, 
some of which appear to be relics of 
ancient customs. On the day of the 
marriage the bridegroom proceeds 
on horseback to the house of the 
bride, attended by his friends. The 
bride is brought out, and placed 
sideways on a horse, and conducted 
to the house of the bridegroom, 
When she approaches the house a 
party of women meet her, and dance 
before her a dance called Yvzles, 


holding each other by the hand, 
She proceeds into the house: the 

. » ? 
bridegroom remains at the door on 
horseback ; a large cake, called 
TlAaxevia, is brought out to bim 
which he breaks over his head and 
throws to his friends, He then 
enters the house, the Papas performs 
the marriage ceremony, and the day 
concludes with feasting and dane. 
ing.’ Journal. 

“In this account of some of the 
marriage customs of the Greeks and 
Albanians, traces of ancient mans 
ners may be recognised. I will enu- 
mierate a few of them. 

“* The relations tormerly conduct. 
ed the nogotiation for marriage. 

“ The woman brought the dowry. 
“‘The bride remained concealed 
for some days after the marriage, 

“ The custom of wearing crowns 
at the marriage is ancient. 

“ Bion talks of the segos Jauyriy, 
and Persuasion is poetically said to 
have woven the marriage crown for 
Helen. 

‘“* The ancient Greeks had dances 
at their marriages.” 
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[From the Same.] 


Fs HE oppression which the 

Greeks suffer is unques- 
tionably dreadful. A Turk may 
kill a Greek without being detained 
to answer for the crime. On the 
day of my visit to Livadia, a Turk 
entered the house of a Greek, and 
attempted forcibly to take away his 





wife. The Greek naturally resisted, 
and the Turk shot him dead on the 
spot. He was not secured, but 
suffered to depart. The only mea- 
sures taken in consequence were, 
that application was made to Ali 
Pasha for Liberty to punish the of- 
fender, which would probably ait 
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he attended to, unless the petition 
was backed by a large bribe. A 
Turk may seize by force the wife, 
gon, or daughter of any Greek, and 
this is perpetually done by Ali Pasha. 
In addition to these sufferings, they 
are tobbed of the fruits of their in- 
dustry by the heavy contributions 
which they are obliged to pay to 
the Pashas. 

« +*Under these circumstances, 
can it be wondered that genius 
and spirit are almost extinct; and 
that their t’oughts are solely oc- 
copied with the miseries which they 
endure, and the means of evading 
asmuch as possible the cruelty of 
their tyrants? Talents can never 
be exerted with effect, except where 
the mind enjoys perfect tranquillity ; 
and courage is ouly displayed where 
there exists a conviction, that there 
is something worth gaining or de- 
fending. In the case of the Greeks, 
we find neither of thes incentives 
to action, and they are in conse- 
_ sank into a state of indif- 

ce and Jethargy. How far a 
mild and equitable government 
would restore them it is not easy 
todetermine ; the experiment may, 
perhaps, at no very distant period, 
be tried. 

“Tn personal appearance the 
Greeks are a fine manly race, of 
athletic form, and generally possess- 
ing marked and intelligent counte- 
Dances. In common discourse the 
lower orders are particalarly empha- 
tic, ‘The variation of their features, 
their diteremt vestures, and extreme 
eagerness, strike all fcreigners, but 
Particularly Englishmen, whose 


Mode of acdres. is certainly very 
femore trom Greek energy.. Their 

Sand voice in conversation are 
© very impassioned, that to a by- 
stander ignorant of the language, 
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two Greeks engaged in friendly dis- 
course would frequently appear to 
be the bitterest enemies. The wo- 
men do not yield to the men in 
this particular, and their volubility 
of tongue exceeds any thing I ever 
heard. 

«The Greeks are naturally 
merry and lively, and their mirth, 
in spite of their miseries, breaks 
forth at every favourable oppor- 
tunity. They are fond of singing 
and dancing, and at the festivals of 
some of their saints they parade the 
streets with music,and indulge them- 
selves in various kinds of riot. Their 
matriages too are celebrated with 
great joy, with music, feasting, 
and dancing; snd the first day of 
Spring is also hailed with peculiar 
festivity. 

“« « ‘The manner of living amongst 
the Greeks is simple and uniform, 
They take a slight breakfast of cof- 
fee early in the morning, dine at 
mid-day, and sup at seve. or eight. 
They do not reckon their hours as 
we do, but begin, as the Romans 
did, from six, and call seven one. 
In my tour through Greece, in the 
principal towns, I was generally 
lodged at the houses of the richest 
Greeks. Some of them live very 
well, and even splendidly, Logo- 
thete’s establishment at Livadia is 
quite sumptuous. At an entertain- 
ment which he gave to a friend of 
mine, every dish (and the number 
was very considerable) was brought 
to the table by a different female 
domestic. Our host at Ioannina, 
Alexi Nutzo, also lived in a costly 
style. 

‘© ¢TIn the Greek mode of livin 
there are several particulars whic 
recal] to one’s mind the customs of 
the ancients. As soon as a stranger 
arrives at a house, and has been con- 

ducted 
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ducted into an apartment, a servant, 
generally a female, brings a basin, 
an ewer, and a towel, and kneels 
down whilst he washes his hands. 
The vessels are not indeed made of 
gold and silver, as in former times, 
but in other respects Homer's pic- 
ture is accurate : 


XepviBa O° audinoros meoyow ene- 
Neve PeoarTn 
Karn, wpucein, vmep aglugeno As- 
ylog 

Nivacdas - 
In all. the first houses this cere- 
mony is performed before and after 
meals. Dinner they eat after the 
ancient manner, reclining on sofas ; 
a very small kind of stool or table, 
a little higher than the sofa, is set 
before them: it may be called the 
tripod, which, we learn, from Athe- 
neus, was alway used at feasts. On 
this stool, or tripod, a large round 
metal salver is placed, and on this 
the dishes are served. At our daily 
repasts at Ioannina the cook al- 
ways made his appearance, and 
called to my recollection the lines 
of Homer: 





Azileos de xoenuy mivanas wacedyxex 
aeons . 

lavrowwy wxoa de ogi Ti9es yoursa 
MUTEAAR. 


«© « Most of the rich Greeks are 
either merchants or possessors of 
lands, which they generally farm 
themselves. Our host at Joannina 
Was proprietor of forty villages in 
the neighbourhod, which were 
cultivated by his domestics. The 
Greeks are naturally addicted to 
trafic, and a mercantile kind of 
life, which the Turks despise. The 
former. have therefore almost the 
whole of the commerce of the coun. 












try in their own hands. If the 
Turk is possessed of lands, he ve. 
nerally lets it to the Greek, who 
makes his profit on the produce, 
Speculation of any kind is quite 
foreign to the character of the Turk, 
and he is by his education (or rather 
want of education), and mode of 
lite totally disqualified for the acti- 
vity requisite in a merchant. Most 
of the Greeks who have not the 
active occupations of business to 
engage them, pass their days in 
the most listless and iadolent man- 
ner; they do not occupy them- 
selves in reading, or any kind of 
study, and (except at Ioannina) I 
met with very few in my tour who 
possessed any information, or en- 
gaged themselves in any thought be- 
yond the occurrences of the day, 
Some had a slight acquaintance with 
the history of their country, its for- 
mer state and glories; but their 
ideas were vague and imperfect. On 
all other subjects their ignorance is 
equally flagrant, and they in conse- 
guence ask the most absurd and 
childish questions. From the con- 
tinual oppression which they suffer 
their spirit and character are now 
so sunk that it would perhaps be 
impossible to reclaim them. This 
oppression bas had a most pernici- 
ous effect on their moral character, 
and rendered them knaves as well 
as slaves. They are pillaged and 
cheated by the Turks, and they 19 
return think it fair to plunder and 
cheat strangers whom they have in 
their power. They certainly take 
every opportunity of practising > 
position, and generally ask for their 
wares double or treble the price 
which they are willing to take. — 
Journal.” ‘ 
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INFLUENCE OF THE RoMAN EMPERORS UPON THE LITERATUKE OF 
THEIR COUNTRY. 


[From Mr. Berington’s Literary History of the Middle Ages.] 


° FTER the conquest of 

Greece, the military genius 
of the Romans became tempered by 
something of a literary spirit; and 
the arts and sciences, which bitherto 
had languished in neglect, or been 
rejected with scorn, began to be 
cherished with fondness and culti- 
vated with assiduity. The new 
ardour which was excited soon be- 
¢amée manifest in the blaze of intel- 
lectual excellence which was pro- 
duced. All the force and the blan- 
dishments of poetry have been con- 
centrated in the works of Lucretius, 
of. Virgil, and of Horace; while 
the Gracchi, Hortensius, Julius 
Cxsar, and above all, Cicero attain- 
ed to such a degree of excellence in 
oratory, as to leave it doubtful 
whether the palm of eloquence is 
due to them or to their Grecian 
masters. Sallust and Livy, and par- 


ticularly the latter, are models of 


historical composition. Cicero 
taught the philosophy of Greece to 
speak the language of Rome, whilst 
he rendered the doctrines of the 
Grecian sages more perspicuous and 

tivating than they were found 


“even in their native idiom. In ar- 


architecture, Vitruvius laid down 


the rules of design and just propor- 
tion. Other studies were equally 
encouraged. In the annals of lite- 
rary patronage the name of Maecenas 
will long be remembered: even Au- 
gustus himself, whilst he held the 
reins of government, either cultivat- 
ed by his genius, or protected by 
favour, every laudable pursuit. Ap- 
plause, rewards, and honours, failed 
not to attend the public instructors 
of youth, among whom were some- 
times found men of exalted science. 

“ OF the estimation in which the 
polite arts Were held, we may form 
some idea from the rapacity with 
which the cities of Greece were 
plundered, and collections of statues 
made. And this might be a princi- 
pal cause, why Rome, at this time, 
satisfied with the easy means of 
procurement, had herself few artists 
whose names are recorded. In a 
moment of strange alienation of 
mind, or of abject adulation, Virgil 
indeed hesitates not, in the most ex- 
quisite strains of poesy,to speak slight- 
ingly of the arts, and even of ora- 
tory; and to represent no pursuit as 
becoming the majesty of a Roman, 
but to hold the sceptre of command, 
to dictate Jaws, to spare the pros- 
trate, 
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trate, and to humble the proud. 
Those are pursuits which he recom- 
mends as peculiarly worthy the am- 
bition of his fellow citizens, But if 
the sweets of patronage or the dread 
of despotisin could vitiate a mind of 
so much purity, or degrade one of 
so much sublimity as that of Virgil, 
was it not even then a melancholy 
presage that the Romans kad reach- 
ed their bighest point of intellectuabk 
elevation? 
** Hitherto Rome had been, and 
continued to be, the seat of learn- 
ing, and the centre of the arts: but 
they visited, in their progress, the 
neighbouring cities, and from them 
passed to the remoter provinces. 
When her arms had surmounted the 
Alps, and the more western coun- 
tries, discomfited by repeated vic- 
tories could offer no further resist- 
ance, she bad recourse to her usual 
and enlightened policy of civilizing 
those whom she had vanquished, 
and of extending the social habits 
and the civil jurisprudence with the 
arts, the sciences, and the language 
of Rome, to the extremities of the 
empire. For the gross manners of 
barbarians she substituted those of 
the most polished capital in the 
world; for the rough and inhar- 
momious accents of av uncultivated 
dialect, she habituated the ear to 
the softer melody of the Latin 
tongue; and when she had allured 
them to the perusal, she laid before 
them the pages of her admired poets, 
her historians, and her philosophers ; 
and, in exchange for the rude edi- 
fices of their fathers, she displayed 
the beautitul proportions of archi- 
tectural design. Europe, say the 
historians, began to breathe and to 
recover strength; agriculture was 
encouraged ; population increased ; 
the ruined cities were rebuilt ; new 
towns were founded; and, an ap- 


pearance of prosperity succeeding the 
havoc of war was, in some degree, 
repaired. And, indeed, when at this 
remote period, we survey in their 
temples, their amphithe:tres, their 
aqueducts, the mere ruins of the 
gorgeous structures which were 
raised by that mighty people, we 
feel compelled to acknowledge, 
that though misery and destruction 
at first followed the track of their 
arms, it was afterwards succeeded 
by happiness and abundance; and 
that they were not unworthy of the 
universal dominion which they had 
acquired. 

‘©] have somewhere seen an 
opinion hazarded, that it would 
have been well for the state of man, 
had Carthage triumphed, and the 
Roman power been subdued. It has 
been supposed that, compared with 
that of the sword, the spirit of com- 
merce is mild and _ beneficent; 
that, acting under the influence of 
this spirit, Carthage would have 
respected the rights of nations, and 
have promoted, as herself interested 
in the event, their greater prospe- 
rity; that by her, nautical science 
would have been advanced, and new 
regions discovered, by which a more 
early and general intercourse would 
have taken place amongst nations, 
the condition of mankind would 
have been improved, and the arts 
of peace more generally cultivated. 
The theory is pleasing, but it is net 
in unison with the conduct of com- 
mercial nations. Their spirit is less 
often mild, and beneficent, than 
selfish, rapacious, and mercenary. 
For them letters have few charms; 
and the culture of tlhe nobler arts 8 
apt to be neglected in the pursuit 
sordid pelf. 

as Tacitas, in detailing tle 
achievements of his Agricola i 


titi =ge which illus- 
Britain, has a passag pared 
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trates the condact of the Romans in 
their conquests. , 

« ¢ The foliowing winter was de- 
yoted to points of the highest utility 
gud importance. In order to allure 
the scattered population of the 
country from the predatory habits 
6 which they were accustomed, to 
more pacific and civilized pursuits, 

colalaboured to incite them by 
individual persuasion and public as- 
dstance, to erect towns and adorn 
then with temples and _porticos. 
He praised the willing and he re- 
proved the sluggish, till the rivalry 
of honour operated like the feeling 
ofduty, or the stimulus of necessity. 
The next object of his policy was to 
inspire a passion for letters in the 
sons of the nobility. The genius of 
the Britons appeared to him supe- 
rior to that of the Gauls; for the 
former had no sooner learned the 
language of Rome, than they dis- 
covered a desire to improve it into 
tloquence. Our fashions rose in 
their esteem; the toga was fre- 
quently seen among them; and 
by degrees they adopted our porti- 
cos and baths, the refinements of 
orlaxury. But what the thoaght- 
less and the ignorant considered as 
the charm of polished life, was in 
fact only an indication of the loss of 
their liberty and independence.’ 

“Bat what is human must ever 
Huctuate ; and the progress of learn- 
ing bas been ingeniously represent- 
td a8 a curve line, which having 
reached its greatest altitude, again 
descends to the plane from which it 
rose. Whilst the Romans were dif- 
fusing a taste for letters and for the 
arts of civilized life over the distant 
Provinces, those letters and those 
ts were rapidly verging to decline 
within the confines of Italy, and 
‘ven within the walls of the capital. 
The perfect models of Roman elo- 
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quence, which had been furnished 
by Cicero, seemed to last only to 
shame the puny efforts of his fol- 
lowers. The loss cf libertv and the 
extinction of public spirit had put 
an end to that freedom of thought 
and grandeur of sentiment amon 
the Romans, without which public 
speaking soon becomes only a vapid 
contest of sophistry or adulation, 
Cicero himself was not unconscious 
of the operation of those causes 
which, in his time, had secretly 
begun to corrupt the genius of 
Roman eloquence. To the intellec- 
tual pre-eininence of the Greeks he 
was never sparing of his praise; but 
he thought that in oratory the 
Romans bad nobly struggled with 
them for the palm of victory. ‘ Yet, 
in this very faculty,’ said he, ‘ in 
which we have advanced from the 
most impeffect beginnings to the 
highest excellence, we may, as in 
human things, soon expect to see 
symptoms of decrepitude and the 
process of decay. 

«« The declension of eloquence, 
of which so many motives of emo- 
Jument and of tame conspired to 
promote the culture, might naturally 
be expected to be accompanied with 
the fall of many sister arts. Here, 
however, a question presents itself 
which is not easy to be solved, and 
which I shall do little more than 
state. What, it may be asked, were 
the causes that, at this period, had 
carried literature to so high a degree 
of excellence? Many, doubtless, 
were those causes arising from a 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, the principal of which may 
be referred, I think, as Cicero often 
confesses, to the habit of frequent- 
ing the Greek schools, and the con- 
sequent admiration of the perfect 
models, in every art, which were 
there exhibited. Curiosity was thus 
stimulated ; 
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stimulated; and emulation was gra- 
dually spread from breast to breast, 
till a vivid desire was excited to ac- 

uire in the pursuits of literature and 
Ws arts, the same distinction which 
they had already attained by their 
military achievements. 

“The history of the decline of 
letters, as they regard Italy, has 
been treated in a manner at once so 
masterly and copious by a late 
Italian author, that I might de- 
servedly be accused of arrogance, 
were I to neglect his sources of in- 
formation ; though | should perhaps 
be charged with negligence of re- 
search if I employed them without 
reserve. Tiraboschi divides the 
whole period from the death of Au- 
gustus (which coincides with the 
fourteenth year of the Christian aera) 
to the fall of the Western Empire 
in 476, into three epochs, in each 
of which, having first exhibited a 
short view of the character and con- 
duct of the successive emperors in 
regard to science and the arts, he 
details, under separate heads, the 
vicissitudes of literature, and the 
stages of ils decline. 

* When public liberty was ex- 
tinct, it will readily be conceived 
how great must have been the in- 
fluence of the imperial will on the 
state of learning, as it was either 
neglected, oppressed, or encouraged, 
according to the fluctuations of 
caprice, aversion, or regard. The 
mind, in general, turns from the 
race of the Caesars with disgust, 
though some of them, as Tiberius 
and Claudius, were not devoid of 
literary acquirements. It is with 
some pleasure that we dwell on the 
attempts of Vespasian to repair the 
evils of his predecessors, but Titus 
is the subject of more pleasurable 
contemplation. He was aa amiable 
prince and accoimplished scholar; 
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but the fates seemed on! 

him to the earth that his es le 
be deplored. After the death of 
the tyrant Domitian, we welcome 
the reigns of Nerva, of Trajan, and 
may I say, of Adrian? Adrian wn, 
indeed, learned; but his erudition 
was tinctured with a jealousy of the 
literary fame of others, which bor. 
dered on meanness, and was totally 
unworthy of a sovereign. Such was 
his jaundiced taste, that he preferred 
the elder Cato to Cicero; and En 
nius to Virgil; and even the names 
of Homer and of Plato excited his 
disgust. Trajan, bred from his 
earliest youth to the profession of 
arms, and ranking with the first 
generals of antiquity, had not a suff. 
ciency of leisure for the acquisition 
of Jearning; but he wanted not 
judgment to distinguish, nor mupi- 
ficence to reward, those by whom 
it was possessed. The scholars, not 
only of Rome but of Greece, were 
selected as the objects of his patron- 
age, and equally felt the effects of 
his liberality. 

‘“‘ A little more than an hundred 
years had elapsed, for Adrian died 
in 138; and if learning, during so 
short a period, as we shall soon see, 
had scusibly declined, want of 
liberty rather than want of imperial 
encouragement was the cause. The 
great men in the age of Augustus 
had received the first impulse to 
their genius before the destruction 
of the republic; and the effects of 
the spirit of liberty, in some degree, 
remained afier the ancient constitu 
tion had degenerated into an abso- 
lute monarchy. When suspicios 
was universally excited, the charac- 
ter alone of being learned could 
hardly fail to awaken jealousy ; 
the annals of the times have record 
ed the names of many eminent 


scholars who became the victims ¢ 
a tyrants 
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gtyrant’s fears. A sensitive timidity, 


mther than a robust hardihood of 


character, is too often the result of 


glitary application ; and to that’ 


timidity may be ascribed the adula- 
tory baseness, by which the writings 
of many authors at that time were 
disgraced. Velleius Paterculus did 
pot blush to praise Tiberius, and his 
hand of courtiers; nor Quintilian 
to extol even the genius of Domi- 
tian. Under such leaders, the po- 
litical and judicial constitution of 
the empire became a prey to every 
assailant, whilst internal discord, 
sitiated manners, and an unbound- 
ed luxury, gave new strength to the 
wasting force of profligacy and cor- 
ruption. 

“If any thing could have rescued 
from merited reproach the name of 
Adrian, it would have been the 
adoption of Antoninus Pius. En- 
dowed by nature with superior 
lalents, which had been carefully 
improved hy cultivation, and pos- 
sessing an easy flow of eloquence, 
Antoninus, amidst the cares of 
empire, could find time for literary 
pursuits ; but it is related of him as 
principally praiseworthy, that, on 
the professors of the arts, whom he 
established in Rome and in the pro- 
vinees, he bestowed _ stipends, 
honours, and a variety of privileges. 
Marcus Aurelius, a name dear to 
Mrtue and to science, pursued the 
ume path, and sought glory by the 
ame honourable toils. He had 

tutored, from early youth, in 
ill the branches of elegant litera- 
lure; but his mind, says the histo- 
fan, was addicted to serious reflec- 
ton: and he often neglected the 
“aptivating society of the Muses to 
Sourt the fellowship of the severe 
disciples of Zeno, In the schools of 

Stoics he experienced his great- 


delight; and he modelled his 
1814. 
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conduct by their precepts. Nots 
withstanding this preference, the 
masters in every science were ob- 
jects of his favour ; and it is amus- 
ing to read of the honours which he 
conferred. To one he raised a 
statue in the senate; a second was 
made a proconsul; and he twice 
promoted a third to the consular 
dignity. Their images were suffered 
to repose with those of his tutelary 
deities; and he offered victims, and 
strewed flowers, on their tombs. 

“ Of the persons who were thus 
honoared by imperial patronage, 
few could make pretensions to clas- 
sical elegance; and many, of whom 
the greater number were Greeks, 
clothed in the philosophic garb, de- 
voted their lives to the severer 
studies; or, in order to secure the 
countenance of their sovereign, 
affected the austerity of his school. 
If Marcus Aurelius returned thanks 
to the Gods for having weaned him 
from the allurements of poetry and 
eloquence, his subjects would. be 
less disposed to cultivate those arts 
which he had renounced. 

«* Atthe name of Commodus, the 
son of Aurelius, and of the cruel 
Septimius Severus, of Caracalla, and 
of the dissolute Elagabalus, science 
hangs her head; nor, in the suc- 
ceeding reigns, does she find much 
ground for comfort, though Alex- 
ander Severus, and a few others, 
were well jnclined to espouse her 
cause. But it was observed, that an 
immature death too often abridged 


the lives of those, from whose vir- 


tues, or from whose talents, some 
good might have been expected. 
From Dioclesian, or his colleagues 
in the empire, whom no education 
bad refined, and who were little 
more than soldiers of fortune, what 
good could be expected to proceed? 
The school of arms is not the school 
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of letters; and whatever had been 
their disposition, they were too 
much involved in civil -broils, and 
absorbed in the interests of ambi- 
tion, to attend to those of literature 
and science, 

‘*In this rapid glance, over a 
period of somewhat more than a 
hundred and seventy years, what a 
scene has the eye surveyed! Lhe 
greatest portion of it is filled with 
conspiracies aud seditions, bloodshed 
and devastation of all kinds. Sue- 
cessive competitors were continually 
struggling forempire; and he, who 
to-day was seen trodden in the dust, 
had but a been 
raised by the legions to the throne. 


few days before 


se A new order of (oings, anda 
more pleasurabl = prospect now 
open before us. We behold a 


Christian Emperor, who was adorn- 
ed with those virtues, military and 
civil, which could command the 


. a oe [atin ) ease oth 
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love of his subjects, at the death of 
sige 00 " “te : 

i cious, invested will (he scenptre 


of the Roman world! But were 
letters and the polite 

Constantine as the general interests 
of the vast society, tothe superinten- 
dence of which he bad been called? 
—If we may believe the historian 
of his life, who is certainly some- 
times tooencomiastic, letters and the 
arts were the objects of his fond so. 
licitade. His mind had been early 
imbued with a tincture of learning ; 
he afterwards cultivated eloquence, 
and composed in the Latin language ; 
and the decrees, published. by him 
in favour of the professors of tho 
learned arts, which may still be rend, 
are an incontestable proof of his 
good-will, But Rome, and I may 


arts as dear 


say, the western world, has a charge 
against him, which can never be 
removed the seat of 
The charge 


efiaced: he 
empire to Byzantium. 
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is thus justly stated by a moderp 
wiiter. The city of Constantinople 
he observes, founded as a rival to 
Rome, and chosen for the imperial 
residence, proved a source of fatal 
evils to the ancient capital, to Italy 
and to its literature. Rome hitherto 
bad been deemed the metropolis of 
the world; but the attention of 
mankind was soon attracted to the 
hew Imperial residence. All affairs 
of moment were transacted at Con. 
Stantinople,’ which became _ the 
general resort of persons of emi- 
nence tn all ranks and professions; 
and what Rome had been was seen 
only in the dreary pomp of her 


edifices, aud the silent magnificence 


of her streets. T.iterature also for- 
sook her former abode: and whither 
were her professors likely to retire, 
but to the new city, where rewards 


vend houoeurs were to be found? 
The cultivation of the Greek in 


preference to the Latin language, in 
a conntry of Greeks, could not fail 
soon to be adopted, to the obvious 
detriment of the western Jearning. 
And when the empire, on the death 
of Constantine, was diviced, Rome, 
even then, was not the ordinary 
seat of her princes. Her Joss, how- 
ever, turned to the advantage of 
other cities. When she ceased to 
be the universal centre, men of 
lraruing were sometimes satish d 
with their distant stations, where, 
in a sphere Jess splendid, they could 
circulate round them the love, and 
invite to the cultivation of, letters. 

“ The sons of Constantine, 
though two of them had their sta 
tions in the west, were little solict- 
tous to repair the injury hich the 
removal of the seat of empire had 
occasioned; and when’, after some 
years, Constantine became sore 
master, so engaged was he with the 
necessary defence of his _— iad 
en 
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tended dominions, or so absorbed 
in the Arian controversy, which 
then distracted the christian.world, 
that classical literature in vain im- 
plored his fostering care, Besides, 
at this time, the systems of Grecian 
philosophy had gained so many ad- 
mirers among the converts to chris- 
tianity, and by their alluring theo- 
ries had so far succeeded in perplex- 


ing its simple truths, that men of 


the brightest abilities eagerly en- 
gaged in the new pursuits; and that 
harmonious and manly language, 
which the sages, the poets, and 
orators of Greece had spoken, was 
alienated to the purposes of sophistic 
disputation. 

‘The line of Constantine was 
terminated by Julian, a prince of 
some abilities,and who was not indif- 
ferent to the interests of literature ; 
but his mind was vitiated by a more 
than erdinary portion of levity and 
credulity, and hence he became an 
easy prey to the artifices of the phi- 
losophers, whom he professed to 
admire, and who were still addicted 
to the heathen ritual. To their dis- 
courses he had given peculiar atten- 
tion: he had, besides, been trained 
in the habit of composition, and, 
having frequented the schools of 
Greece, he had learned to write 
their language with purity and case, 
His hatred of christianity was ex- 
treme; and though the means 
which he adopted for the promotion 
of learning were highly commend- 
able, yet his views were so illiberal, 
that he refused the aid of science to 
the professors of the new religion, in 
order, as far as lay in his power, to 
Oppress them with the reproach of 
ignorance. He forbade their public 
masters to teach; and as they be- 
lieve not, | iid, in the gods, 
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to interpret, let them repair rather 
to the assemblies of the Galileans (as 
he opprobiously termed the chris- 
tians) and there comment on the 
works of Matthew and Luke. His 
reign did not embrace a period of 
two years. 

Not many.months after the death 
of Julian, the empire Was perma- 
nently divided into the two great 
members of the east and west. To 
the west I shall confine myself, 
Valentinian I. himself a poet, as is 
related, an artist, and endowed 
with eloquence, passed several laws 
in order to restore the christian 
teachers to their former privileges, 
and to encourage general learning, 
even in the distant provinces. His 
motives were laudable, anc his mea- 
sures had an obvious tendency to 
encourage literary application; but 
do not his laws, at the same time, 
prove, how much the general stand- 
ard of study had declined, and how 
Janguid the desire of mental im- 
provement had become? Indeed, a 
contemporary writer, Coupling the 
increasing ignorance with the licens 
fious depravity of the times, has 
described the houses of Rome, in 
which the sciences had once flou- 
rished, as resounding with musical 
instruments, the . performers on 
which had taken the place of grave 
philosophers; where jugglers had 
succeeded to orators; and the libra- 
ries were for ever closed like the 
monuments of the dead. 


«« [ shall say nothing «i Gratian, 
whom Ausonits has im moderately 
praised roi whom, peraaps $ a 
grateful retu for his panegyric, 
the j raised té6 the consulat 
nor of rother Vaientioran IL. 
both whom wer wred In 
the spring of | id 
ed much to ‘the p: (sratian 
bat he vited the a Li dosii 
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to the support of the falling empire, 
who, by that means, was raised to 
the possession of the eastern throne. 


He also.afterwards occupied that of 


the west. This prince, though he 
was not himself profoundly learned, 
could admire learning in others, and 
could devote his leisure hours to in- 


structive reading, when the toils of 


government allowed him an inter- 
val of repose. The simple manners 
of the good and virtuous were, it 
has been said, his principal delight ; 
but he failed not to reward every 
art and every talent of an useful, or 
even of an harmless kind, with a 
judicious liberality. 

* The fourth century closed, and 
the fifth opened, while the purple 
was disgraced by the imbecile Ho- 
norius, one of the sous of Theodo- 
sius. ‘This was a period of accumu- 
lated distress to the Roman Siates. 
In the preceding years they had 
often, with various success, been in- 
vaded by the barbarians from the 
north, first in quest of plunder, and 


then, as they felt the allurements of 


a milder climate, or the pleasures of 
a less savage life, in quest of settle- 
ments. Resistance, though some- 
times crowned by victory, was ullti- 


mately vain; for new bodies of 


arn®@d men, with their wives and 
childien, their slaves and flocks, 
kept constantly advancing with 
steady perseverance. In less than 
two centuries from their first erup- 
tion, they extended their ravope 
and their conquest over Thrace, 
Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and 
finally over Italy. Even Rome, in 
the tenth year, of the fifth century, 
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saw Alaric with his Goths within 
her wails. 

‘ The effects of these invasions 
on literature and the arts, and more 
than the invasions, the effects of the 
permanent settlements in the pro- 
vinces, will hereafter be detailed. 
Let me now only add, that ten em. 
perors, from the death of Honoriys 
in 423, filled the wéstern throne, 
during whose reigns the Hans, 
under Attila, in 452, overran Italy 
with furious impetuosity. Genseric, 
with his Vandals from Africa, in 
455, surprised Rome, which he 
abandoned to pillage during fourteen 
days. New scenes of devastation 
were daily repeated; and finally, 
when a civil war, between the com. 
petitors for the throne, filled up the 
measure of misfortune, the barba- 
rians, Of whom the provinces were 
full, and with whom the ranks of 
the army were crowded, demanded, 
us their stipulated property, one 
halt of the lands of Italy; and, 
when this was refused, aspired toa 
higher price. QOdoacer, the. chief 
of the Heruli, pursued his victorious 
career to the walls of Rome, de- 
spoiled Augustulus, a name of omis 
nous import, of the purple, pro- 
claimed bimself king of ltaly, and 
ascended the vacant throne. The 
western empire closed, This was 
in the year 476, at which time 
Africa obeyed the Vandals; Spain 
and part of Gaul were subject to 
the Goths; the Burgundians and 
Franks occupied the remainder; and 
many parts of Britain were subject 
to the domination of the Saxens.” 
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(From the same. ] 


“ YHEN we consider the de- 

\ — golating policy which in- 
spired the plans of the followers of 
Mahomet, and the fanaticism by 
which they were achieved, the last 
wonder to be expected was, the cul- 
tivation of learning and the gentle 
arts of peace. One hundred years 
atfier the flight of the prophet from 
Mecca to Medina, which was in 
622, and is the first year of the He- 
gira, the arms aud dominions of his 
successors extended from India to 
the Atlantic Ocean, over the various 
and distant provinces, which may 
be comprised under the general 
names of Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain. 

In the earliest accounts of the 
Arabias, the native inhabitants are 
said to have possessed a taste for 
letters, considered as restricted prin- 
cipally to eloquence and poetry; 
and great praise is bestowed upon 
the force and the harmony of their 
language : but when we are told, 
they had fourscore words to signify 
honey, two buandred a serpent, five 
hundred a dion, a thousand a sword, 
and to illustrate each of which 
whole treatises were compiled, I 
must be allowed to withhold my 
assent from the philological pro- 
digy. When a language is per- 
plexed by synonymous words, these 
are Known to have avisen fronvan 
intercourse with other nations, 


caused by conquest or by com- 
merce; but it is said that the Ara- 
bians were never subjugated, and 
they lived in a state of independent 


seclusion. Whence then could so 
stupendous a multiplication of su- 
perfluous words have proceeded ; 
and at a time when their composi- 
tions were committed to the repos 
sitory of memory, rather than of 
books? 

‘¢ Their poets, as was prinarily 
the case among all nations, were 
their historians, whose verses re- 
corded the distinction of descents, 
of which the Arabians were proud, 
the rights of tamilies, aod the me- 
mory of great exploits. but even in 
poetry the freeborn spirit of the 
Arabians would not be shackled by 
many rules; and their eloquence 
has been compared to loose gems, 
brilliant, but not improved by arti- 
ficial combination; or, less elegantly, 
to ‘ sand without lime.’ It was not 
by a discourse methodically arrang- 
ed, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but by the fulness of insulated 
periods, the harmony of expression, 


.and the acuteness of proverbial say- 


ings, that the Arabian orator aimed 
to rouse his hearers. 

‘« Though edcuated in the purest 
dialect of the Arabian language, 
Mahomet is said to have been illi- 
terate, and not even to have been 
able to tead. £ As to acquired 
learning,’ observes Sale, ‘ it is cone 
fessed, that he had none at all, 
having had no other education than 
what was customary in his tribe, 
who, neglected, and perhaps despise 
ed, what we callliterature ; esteem- 
ing no language in comparison with 
their own, their skill in which they 
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gained by use and not by books, and 
contenting themselves with im- 
proving their private experience by 
committing to memory such pas- 
sages of their poets as they yudged 
might be of use to them in life.’ 
From Mahomet, therefore, learning, 
even in its lowest branches, could 
look for no encouragement; and 
when we follow him and bis imme- 
diate successors through the pro- 
gress of their mighty achievements, 
we tremble, lest—tbe monuments 
of past ages perishing in the general 


wreck of nations—the thapsodies of 


the Koran should alone survive. 
‘As to the books, of which you 
have made mention :’ replied Omar, 
the second caliph, when consulted 
by his general Amrou about the 
Alexandrian library, ‘ if there be 
in them what accords with the book 
of God, (meaning the Koran), there 
is without them all that is sufficient: 
if there be any thing in them repug- 
nant to that book, we in no respect 
want them, Command them to be 
all destroyed.” This fact which is 
not recorded by the historians near- 
est to the times, may not be untrue; 
but it is not less certain, that the 
triumph of their faith by arms, 
rather than the preservation or the 
dissemination of libe: wledve, 
was the object of Moslem ambhi- 
tion. 

‘The Arabians began ill; but 
they began as other nations had 
done: tor it is only when success 
has ensured security, and empire 
is established, that the mind begins 
to think of letters, in the serenity 
of repose, and to seck for satisfac- 
tion and for fame in other occupa- 
tions, than of those of arms. It 
may be said, that the Arabian 
character had been s: uspended: that 
it returned to its native habits, when 
time and prosperity chilled the 
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ardour or relaxed the energies of 
fanaticism ; and bi; sotry gi we way 
to the sus gees tions of a 
Curiosity 

*¢ Under the reign of the caliphs 
of the house of the Ommviah, y ho, 
during ninety years, resided at Da- 
— the studies of the Moslems 

ere confined to the interpretation 
of the Koran, and to the eloquence 
and poetry of their native ton ue, 
which was generally diffused through 
the vast extent of all their ce nquests, 
Indeed, the Caliph Walid I. pro- 
hibited the use of the Greek lan- 
guage, and ordered the Arabic to be 
substituted in its place. mut, on the 
accession of the Abassides to the 
caliphate in 750, Almonzor, the se- 
cond of the dynasty, removed the 
seat of empire to Bagdad, the foun- 
dations of which he laid on the 
laid on the banks of the Tigris, 
where it soon became the most 
splendid city of the East. The 
simplicity of the first caliphs was 
now succeeded by the magnificence 
of the Persian court; and Alman- 
zor, Who had _ persona! My cultivated 
science, professed hims elf the lover 


laudable 


of letters and of learned men. He 
ofiered rewards to such as should 
produce translations of Greek 


authors on the subjects which were 
most adapted to the taste of his coun- 
rym en—philosophy, astronomy ,ma- 
thematics, and medicine — by which 
means he hoped to enrich his native 
literature, and to excite the atten- 
tion of his subjects to higher attain- 
ments. The successors of Alman- 
zor pursued the same track. Theit 
ambassadors at Constantin pl . and 
their agents in other parts, collected 
the volumes of one learning, 
which were translated by the most 
skilful interpecte rs. Men of genius 


were exhorted to pursue them with 


assiduily; and the vicars themselves 
of 
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of the propt het were sometimes seen 
to assist with pleasure at the conver- 
sations of the learned. ‘Then tt was, 
in the lofty language ot Eastern 
eloquenc e, that men of scicuce were 
denome#n: aed ‘Juminaries that dis- 
pel darkness ; lords of the human 
kind; of whom, when the world 
becomes destitute it again sinks into 
barbarism.’ 
«“ When the son of Mesuach, a 
young Nestorian christian, retiripg 
from his own country, first entered 
Bagdad, it ist lated that he appe if- 
ed to have discovered a new world. 
He saw that the followers of Christ 
and of Mahomet were there engag- 
ed in the pursuit of the liberal arts, 
Here then he remained, applying 
himself to medicine, philosophy, 
and astronomy. His acquirements 
became great, and his knowledge of 
languages extensive ; whence, him- 
self beit ig a treasure of learning, he 
was chosen to attend on prince Al- 
mamon, the son of the caliph, 
Heron-al-Raschid, and to accom- 
pany him on an important embassy. 
But the great deference which was 
shewn to him Uispleased the caliph. 
‘Why have you this christian,’ he 
said to his son, ¢ so constantly about 
your person ?’—* 1 Keep him as an 
artist,” replied Aieeenen ‘and not 
as the director of m 
and your highness is aware how 
much the Jews and Christians are 
necessarily employed in your states.’ 
—Another aati uctor of Almamon 
Was the Persian Kessai, who, one 
day, calling on the prince, when be 
was at table with his friends, was 
not admitted, but recéived from him 
the following lines: ‘ There_is a 
sCason for seals and a season 


> 
for amuscme: the present hour 


ny conus cience 5 


belo igs to trie ahi ship, and the joys 
of f the table."— Kessai on the back 
of the same leaf wrote, ‘ Were you 
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well apprised of the excellence of 
learning, you would prefer the 
pleasure which it can give, to what 
you now enjoy; and did you know, 
who waits at your door, you would 
rise, and coming on your knees 
thank heaven, for the favour which 
it shews you.’ The prince rose, 
and attended on bis master, 

‘© On the accession of Almamon 
to the caliphate in 815, anxious as 
he was himself to acquire know. 
ledge, and to instil the sime desire 
into the public mind, he invited 
learned men from all nations to his 
court, whatever might be their re- 
ligion; and collecting from them 
the names of the most celebrated 
authors, and the tiles of the works 
which they had published in the 
Greek, the Syriac, and Persian Jans 
guages, he directed journeys to be 
undertaken, and volumes to be pur 
chased. The number of these. says 
the historian, was immense. The 
next point was, to select what was 
deemed most valuable under each 
head of science, and to proceed to 
the business of translation. The 
son of Mesuach presided over this 
important work, when, it is said, 
that among many others, the 
volumes of Galen on Medicine, and 
all the treatises of Aristotle, were 
translated into Arabic. Thus en- 
riched, as it seemed to them, with 
the best stores of Grecian learning, 
they committed the residue to the 
flames, as useless, or perhaps, as 
dange rous to the Moslem faith. 
Indeed, as the austere Cato once 
feared the contagion of Grecian 
eloquence, the sages of the law look- 
ed with jealousy upon the introduce 
tion amongst them of philosophy 
and other speculative studies, to 
which their caliph was peculiarly 
addicted. And his friendship for 
Mesuach also gave offence to them, 
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when he observed: ‘ Surely, as I 
entrust to him the care of my body, 
wherein dwells the immortal part of 
me, I may well commit to him the 
superintendance over words and 
writings, in many of which neither 
his faith nor mine has any concern.’ 
It was in the capacity of physicians 
that many Christians continued to 
be employed in the court of Bag- 
dad. 

** Almamon reigned twenty years. 
He was the greatest prince of a 
dynasty, which was celebrated for 
great men, and is represented to us 
us possessing, besides the virtues of 
a king and the talents of a warrior, 
the more pleasing endowments of 
generosity and gentleness, which 
were embellished by literary taste. 
When, in terms highly courteous 
and flattering, he applied to the 
eourt of Byzantium, saying, that 
could the cares of government have 
allowed it, he would have waited in 
person on the emperor— he received 
the rude answer: ‘That the 
sciences, which had reflected glory 
on the Roman name, should not be 
communicated to barbarians.’ 

** But the splendour of the ca- 
liphat soon began to decline ; and it 
is related, that Radhi, who reigned 
eatly in the tenth century, was * the 
Jast, who harangued the people from 
the pulpit ; who passed the cheerful 
hours of Jeisure with men of learn- 
ing and taste: whose expenses, 
revenues, and treasures, whose 
table or magnificence bad any re- 
semblance to those of the ancient 
caliphs.” But the unwieldy weight 
and cumbrous magnitude of the 
empire were the principal causes of 
its min. Extensive powers were 
necessarily delegated to the distant 
emirs or governors: and when they 
had armies and treasures at their 
¢ommand these soon became the 
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instruments of ambition. We then 
behold the rise of independent 
monarchies. But if by these revolts 
the caliphate was divided, and 
weakened by division, it is probable, 
that ruin was by this means averted 
from the remaining kingdoms of the 
Christian world, which seemed to 
be threatened by the union of such 
a mighty power. 

** While the Arabian mind, by 
the means which | have mentioned, 
and principally through the course 
of the ninth century, was expanded, 
and enriched by the treasures of 
Greece—the reader will recollect 
what was the state of things in the 
West; when Charlemagne was 
dead, and all the hopes which his 
labours had excited, of the return 
of better days were extinguished. 

‘* The various revolts, which dis- 
membered the Moslem empire, 
form the principal subject of the 
annals of the Saracens, but I shall 
notice, as connected with letters, 
those only of Africa and Spain. 

‘“‘ By Amrou the general of 
Omar, Egypt had been completely 
subdued in 641; and, within a few 
years, was ‘begun the conquest of 
Africa, from the Nile to the AUan- 
tic ocean. ‘The usual tide of suc- 
cess attended the arms of Abdallah, 
and, after the establishment of the 
house of Ommiyah, Akbah, the 
general of the Caliph Moawiyah, 
we are told, pursued his career of 
victory till it was checked by the 
waves of the boundless ocean. 
Before the close of the century the 
conquest of Africa was complete 5 
when Spain was invaded from its 
shores; and, about the year 715, 
reduced to a Moslem province, 

‘© This province, however, Was 
the theatre of the first successful re- 
volt against the caliphs.—In the 


prescription of the Ommiades, 
about 





























about the year 750, a royal youth of 
the name of Abdalrahman alone 
escaped. He wandtred from the 
banks of the Euphrates to the val- 
lies of Mount Atlas; was invited 
into Spain by the friends to the 
fallen tamily; landed on the coast 
of Andalusia ; and, after a success- 
ful struggle, established the throne 
of Cordova, in the year 755. 

«The example of Spain seems to 
have encouraged many similar acts 
of rebellion. In $12 the great re- 
yolution commenced in Africa, 
which finally terminated in the es- 
tablishment of two independent 
sovercignties in the Fatimate dy- 
nasty, the seats of which were at 
Cairo in bgypt, and at Fez on the 
shores of the Western Ocean. 

‘We have seen the encourage. 
ment which was given to letters by 
Almamon at Bagdad, which was 
sometimes imitated by his succes- 
sors of the same line, and extended 
to many other cities. The same 
conduct calls for our, admiration in 
their rivals, the Fatimites of Africa, 
and the Ommiades of Spain. They 
became the patrons of learning ; 
and their example, communicating 
a general spirit of emulation, dif- 
fused a taste for letters ; whilst re- 
wards and stipends aJJured the learn- 
ed to their courts, and operated as a 
powerful stimulus to intellectual 
exertion, If Bagdad could boast of 
its richly endowed college, in which 
instruction was freely communicat- 
ed, and of its profusion of volumes, 
collected from every feigion by the 
curiosity of the studious and the 
vanity of the rich, the same splendid 
distinction was possessed by Cairo 
and Cordova. ‘The royal library of 
the Fatimites is said to have consist- 
ed of one hundred thousand manu- 
scripts ; and the collection of Spain 
was far more abundant. Cordova, 
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with the adjacent towns of Malaga, 
Almeria, and Murcia, gave birth to 
many writers; and it is related that 
above seventy public libraries were 
opened in the cities of Andalusia, 
but it is now proper to be more 
parucular, 

‘« I have before me an interesting 
work on the literature of the Sara- 
cens, during the most splendid wera 
of their government; and though 
its contents, under many heads, may 
principally regard Spain, they will 
be found adequately to represent 
the general standard of learning, in 
its full extent and character, whether 
at Cordova or Fez, at Cairo, or at 
Bagdad. In these seats of empire, 
though so widely separated, the 
same language was spoken; and 
the same taste seemed to prevail. It 
is, indeed, proper to ada, that the 
works to which I now allude, and 
on the style and contents of which 
our judgment must be formed, are 
many of them not the peculiar off- 
spring of the. Spanish school. Let 
me, however, profess my ignorance 
of the oriental tongues, and my gra- 
titude, therefore, to the learned in- 
terpreters, who have transfused their 
spirit into the languages most com- 
mon in Europe. And if, when 
these versions are said to be most 
faithful, we feel not that glow ot 
admiration, which is expressed by 
the adepts in the original idioms, 
the cause may be principally ascribed 
to the diversity of easterm manners, 
and to the extravagance of eastern 
imagery. If the more temperate 
climate of Spain have rendered this 
less glaring, and intercourse with its 
christiar natives have effected other 
changes, still while the language 
remained unaltered, the primitive 
models must have left a permanent 
impression. 

‘It must, at the same time, be 
adiniticd, 
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admitted, that the Arabian volumes 
possess much which to our appre- 
hension, could only have a_ local 
value and a temporary interest. But 
on many of our own productions, 
they, surely, would be authorised to 
pass the same judgment = And 
while we freely ceusnre their partial 
histories, their codes and commen- 
taries on the law of their prophet, 
their endless interpretations ot the 
koran, and the w hole mass of po- 
lemics Ss, my stic s, sc holastic 3, at id mo- 
ralists; we should not refuse the 
same liberty to an Arabian critic, 
who, admitted to turn over the 
volumes which crowd our libraries 
would soon discover ample grounds 
for just recrimination, ‘Two things 
are remarkable: that they should 
have written so much, and that so 
much should have been preserved ; 
when we consider that equal exertions 
were not made in Greece or Rome, 
In any fk rmer period; and that such 
| have often 
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lamented, disgraced the conduct of 


their descendants. Butif the Ara- 
bians wrote much, it follows, that 


they also read, or, in other words, 
that they were a literary people. 

‘* Betore the times of Mahomet 
the Arabians or Saracens—tfor the 


words withus are synonymous, hat- 


ever may have been the origin of 


tural flow 
ot eloquence, were litile acquainted 
with the rules of grammar, but, in 
an early period of their conquests, 
an apprehension having arisen, that 
a commixture of so many nations 
would vitiate the purity of their 
tongue, it became an object of soli- 
citude to prevent this effect: and for 
this purpose learned men were direct- 
ed to institute rules: and academies 
were founded with the same view. 
The names of not less than thirty 
early grammarians are extant, 


the latter—possessing an* 


a) 
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among whom great difference of 
opinion prevailed; and commenta- 
ries, in many volumes, and of an 
endless prolixity, continued to be 
published. Among these commen. 
tators not a few were Spaniards— 
Grammar even to an Arabian mind 
could afford subjects for poetical 
composition ; and Ebn Malek, a 
bative of Sp ain, cel brated for his 
universal Knowledge, and who lived 
in the thirteenth century, has left 
behind him more than torty works 
on language, of which five are called 
poetical. When I speak of lan- 
guage, I must be understood to 
mean that of Arabia; for the Sara- 
cens, proud in the riches of their 
native speech, disdained the study of 
any foreign tongue, and were satis- 
fied, that ‘translation should open the 
treasures of Greece to their inspec- 
tion. 

“The two hundred and one 
works on grammar, which the Es- 
curial library alone has preserved, 
sufficiently attest the scrupulous 
care with which the purity of the 
Arabic language was protected; 
its rules of pronunciation and 
syntax explained; its elegancies 
marked, and its obscurities elu- 
cidated., Even the accuracy and 
el gance of trai scription which is 

visible in many copies, so late as the 
sixteenth century of our wera, must 
be viewed, as a continued proof of 
sedulous industry. Works of real 
philological science proceeded from 
all the schools of the Arabian pre- 
fessors, and men of talents employ- 
ed themselves in unravelling the in- 
tricacies of grammar: wh le no 
standard of la nguage cou Id be found 
in Christian Europe, while Latin 
was become obsolete, or serves only 


‘ 


ty supply the materials out of which, 


by a siOw process, the diak cts of 
modern Europe were to be formed : 


and 
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and while he who could barel¥ read, 
was deemed a man of erudition. 
‘Then such,’ exclaims our oriental 
linguist, ‘ was Arabia, the nurse of 
letters, when even Greece grew 
languid, the mistress of Asia, of 
Africa, and of Europe. Her natives 
turned their minds with so much 
ardour to the cultivation of science, 
that, though it may almost be said 
that the world submitted to their 
arms, it remains a doubt, whether 
their greatest renown be due to the 
splendour of these achievements, or 
to the tranquil cultivation of litera- 
ture.’ 

‘Tt has been observed, that the 
ancient Arabians, though naturally 
eloquent, were lax and desultory in 
their addresses, of which many 
passages in the Koran are a proof; 
and when more -matured reflection 
had corrected the exuberance of 
fancy, this consideration impelled 
them to recur to the chastened 
models of Grecian eloquence. These 
were translated, and their principles 
adapted to the genius of the Asiatic 
tongue, trom thts time, they could 
boast of their rhetoricians, of whom 
itis boldly asserted, that they might 
be compared with Quintilian in 
perspicuity and trath of precept; 
whilst th y could vie with Cicero in 
beauty and in copiousness. Among 
the first was Ebn Alsekaki, a Per- 
sian, whose celebrated work is en- 
titled The Key of Sciences, on 
which many commentaries have 
been written, and which, in the 
tumid language of its admirers, has 
been called ‘ a boundless ocean, 


flowing with every thing precious.’ 
Let no one, observes Alsekaki in his 
feneral precepts, pretend to excel- 
lence im writing, whose mind has 
not been well-seasoned in the school 
of all the liberal) arts. In his Uni- 
versal Method, Algezeri, another 
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rhetorician, states the several kinds 
of knowledge with which the orator 
should be iturnished. He should 
possess, he says,therules of grammar; 
be skilled in the accuracies of his 
tongue; have present to his mind 
the proverbial sayings of his coun- 
trymen,; be versed in the select 
writings of the poets; have a 
knowledge of the laws and of the 
Koran, with a promptitude io apply- 
ing theimn; and be conversant in the 
history of past events, particularly 
those in which the Moslems bore a 
part. Ina third work on the same 
subject of oratory, the author, Al- 
siuthi, having spoken of the purity, 
the elegance, the force of the Ara- 
bian tongue, as an exemplication of 
his rules, adduces passages from the 
most approved writers, with their 
testimonies in support of his doctrine. 

“ Whilst the too luxuriant effu- 
sions of their minds were re- 
strained by compliance with these 
canons of discipline, we cannot 
doubt thet the Arabs would attain 
the elevation of perfect eloquence, 
In the eleventh century, Atbariri is 
extolled as a consummate orator. 
But, though the translations could 
not be deemed an accurate test, we 
cannot but regret, that, from the 
sixty-eight works which fill chis de- 
partment, some extracts have not 
been exhibited, as samples of gen- 
uine Arabian cloquence when chas- 
tised by rule. 

“ Besides the seven celebrated 
poets, who wrote before the age of 
Mabomet, and whose works on 
various subjects, all of which have 
not much connexion with poetry, 
are highly esteemed by the Ara- 
bians, the detailed catalogue of their 
successors if the same walk may be 
deemed endless. Not less tha 
two hundred and twenty copies of 
their works are contained in the 

Escurial 
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Escuria) library, many of which are 
by Spanish authors. Indeed, so ad- 
dicted were the Arabians to poetry, 
and so flexible was their language, 
that not only the jejune rules of 
grammar, but, philosophical and 
mathematical “Questions, jurispru- 
dence and theology, and commen- 
taries or scholia on these and every 
other subject, were treated by them 
in. poetical measure. Much has 
been written on the variety of this 
measure; which from the earliest 
times was rendered diversified and 
intricate, in elegies, epigrams, odes, 
and satires. But the praises of their 
heroes, particularly of Mahomet, 
the descriptions of beautiful scenery, 
the events of war, the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the charms of virtue, the 
deformities of vice, the passion of 
love in ajl its modes and influences, 
together with apologues or moral 
tales, in an unbounded variety, are 
those themes which appear most 
congenial with the taste of the 
Arabic Muse. 

‘That portion of Arabia, called 
Yemen, or the Happy, from the de- 
lighifulness of its climate and the 
simple manners of its people, is the 
only country, it bas been observed, 
in which the scene of pastoral 
poetry can properly be laid. Placed 
under a serene sky, and exposed to 
the most favourable influence of the 
sun, Yemen takes iis name from a 
word which signifies verdure or feli- 
city; for in those climates, freshness 
of the shade and coolness of water, 
excite ideas which are almost inse- 
parable from those of happiness. 
Poetry, besides, derives its, princi- 
pal ornaments from the beauty of 
natural images; whence the odours 
of Yemen, the musk of Hadramut, 
and the pearls of Omman, supply a 
variety of allusions to the Arabian 
poets, And if the remark be just, 
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‘ that whatever is delightful to the 
senses produces the beautiful when 
described,’ what may not be ex- 
pected trom eastern poems, which 
turn so much on fie tov eliest objects 
of nature? Heautitul expressions are 
obviously. suggested by beautiful 
images. But Arabian poetry does 
not delight in these alone. The 
gloomy and terrible objects, which 
when described, produce the sul- 
lime, are no where mre common 
than in the desert and stoxy Arabias ; 
and. nothing is more frequently 
painted by their poets, than beasts 
of prey, precipices and forests, rocks 
and wildernesses 

* When natural objects are sub- 
lime and beautiful, observes the 
samme able judge, such will be intro- 
duced as comparisons, and meta- 
phors, and allegories; for an alle- 
gory is a string of metaphors, a me- 
taphor is a short simile, and the 
finest similies are drawn from 
nature. The dew of lileradity and 
the edour of repttation are meta- 
phors very generally used ; but they 
are peculiarly proper in the mouths 
of those who have so much need of 
being refreshed by the dews, and 
who gratify the sense of smelling by 
the sweetest odours, When many 
of the eastern figures are examined 
by these allusions, they seem to pos- 
sess a grace, to which, in our north- 
ern climates, they have no claim. 

“The Arabians of the plains, 
like the old Nomades, dwelt in 
tents, and removed from place to 
place, according to the season, 
watching their flocks and camels, 
repeating their native songs, and 
passing their lives in the bighest 
pleasures, of which they had any 
conception, surrounded by the most 
delightful objects’ and in the enjoy- 
ment of perpetual spring. And if 
the genius of every nation is ~~ 
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ed by its climate, that of the East 
must abound in liveliness of fancy, 
and in richness of invention. Ad- 
mirers also of beauty in the homan 
figure, the Arabians were peculiarly 
susceptible of that passion, which 
has been aptly termed the genuine 
source of agrecable poetry. Love 
has, certainly, the greatest share in 
all their poems; and there is hardly 
an elegy, a panegyric, or even a 
satire, which does not open with 
the complaints of an unfortunate, or 
the raptures of a successful lover, 
The description then follows of the 
horse or camel, on which he is to 
be carried to the tent of the beloved 
object. 

“With this turn for poetry, y" 
Arabians had the advantage of 
rich and beautiful language, e “a, 
sive, forcible, sonorous, and perhaps 
the most copious in the world. 
From the familiarity of this people 
with the most enchanting objects, 
from Jeading a calm and tranquil 
life ina fine climate, addicted to the 
softer passions, and possessed of such 
a language as has been described, 
they could be deficient in no ingre- 
dient which was requisite to give a 
Vigorous impulse to poetical com- 
position, provided their mianners 
and customs were, at the same 
time, favourable to the cultivation 
of the art. This was the case in 
ahigh degree. 

‘In the days of chivalry, it is 
probable, that we learned trom the 
Arabians, to honour poets and 
minstrels: but we did not rise to the 
euthusiasm of our masters. Ainong 
them, when a poet made his first 
appearance, his tribe was saluted 
with the warmest gratulations, 
Happy, exclaimed the exulti ng 
muwtitude, were they, who vow 
possessed a hero, who would guard 
their honour, and, a herald. who 
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would perpetuate the fame of their 
achievements. It wasonthisoccasion, 
and when the birth of a son, or the 
foaling of a colt cf generous descent, 
Was announced, that such gratula- 
tions were principally expressed. 

To keep alive an emulation among 
the poets, the tribes are said, once 
a year, to bave held a general as- 
sembly, before which they recited 
their compositions, sure of receiving 
every merited applause. Even the 
most admired of these compositions 
were transcribed on Egyptian silk 
in letters of gold, as were the seven 
celebrated poems already mention. 
ed, and deposited in the public trea- 
sury, or suspended on the sides of 
the sacred Caaba at Mecca. But 
Mahomet, intent on higher objects, 
suppressed this assembly; when the 
pursuits of poetry were checked, 
and, by the interruption, many of 
the ancient poems, which were 
chiefly preserved by memory, were 
Jost. ‘Lhese days ot barbarism soon 
passed away, and the courts of the 
Saracen princes were again open- 
ed to the bards, whose songs were 
rewarded with a munificence truly 
royal. 

** With such stimulating patron- 
age and inspiring honours, we cannot 
be surprised, that poetry should have 
advanced to high perfection among 
the Saracens. <At*the same time, 
none of the causes which, with us, 
had affected language, bad begun 
to operate ; and their's had retained 
its primitive purity with the nicest 
care. This was also aided by the 
contempt in which they held the 
speech of other nations, though they 
could value the contents of their 
works, But our ablest linguists 
lament, that no version can transfuse 
the elegant sweetness of the Arabian 
bards. ‘This is an evil which cannot 
be avoiced, even where many more 
steps 
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steps of approximation, in verbal 
idiom, in uational manners, and in 
natural objects, exist, than between 
Europe and Asia. 

«The hatred of idolatry was so 
deeply fixed in the mind of the 
Arabians, that if they could have 
received pleasure from the more 
sober elegancies of the Grecian 
school, they would not hate been 
induced to read their poets, or to 
have permitted them to be translat- 
ed, They seem, therefore, to have 
been strangers to the mythology of 
the Greeks; but they had a mytho- 
logy of their own, composed of an 
extensive range of spiritual beings, 
whose agency might well have been 
introduced into the epic drama, had 
they followed the rules of Aristotle, 
whose works they professed to ad- 
mire; or could the ports of Greece 
have captivated their attention, 
They were barely acquainted with 
the name-of Homer; and not so 
much could, probably, be said of 
Virgil, nor of any of our Western 
It has sometimes been made 
a charge against the Christians of 
Spain and Africa, that they with- 
held from the Moors, or did not 
themselves know the: value of, the 
classical works of ancient Rome: 
but tl not esteemed even 
by the Grecks; and, besides, tt is 
it is well known, that the 
which has been assigned, estranged 
the Arabian mind from the perusal 
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cause 


of our poets. 

‘“ ‘Phe Arabians were also 
strangers to dramatic compositions, 
as adapted to the stage; and they 
seem not to have known the nanies 
of the tragic and comic writers of 
Greece. But they made up tor thts 
deficiency, by a species of writing, 


more fitted to the retired habits of 
their women, which consisted of 


tales in all the infinite ramifications 
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of Asiatic invention. From this 
source Europe drew abundantly. 

** As it would be little interesting, 
I have not specified the n Imes, nor 
mentioned the contents and particu. 
lar style of the works of the most 
celebrated poets, as they are found 
in the Escurial collection. What 
las been generally observed may 
suffice; to which I will only add, 
that, whilst the delicacy of the 
Arabians, on certain points, In 
which their faith seemed concerned, 
has been extreme, and, it may be 
thought, in some degree, justly re- 
proachful to our more pliant mane 
ners; their licentious and disgusting 
freedom, on other subjects, has 
passed all bounds, But this freedom 
has not escaped the severe censure 
of their rulers. 

“© Under the head of Philology, 
many miscellaneous subjects, serious 
and facetious, are introduced; and 
as the reader may be curious to see, 
in what manner the learned Spaniard 
proceeds in his laborious work, he 
may take the following specimen. 
‘'Lhe first,’ says he, ‘ of the seventy- 
six works on philology is.a copy, for 
elegance and beauty of writing, in- 
ferior to none, decorated with golden 
lines and asterisks, and completed 
on the fourth day of the month Ge- 
madi, of the Hegira 789, of Christ 
1387, tor the use of the king of 
Morocco, It contains a work highly 
valued by the Arabians, in prose 
and verse, entitled Academic Hari- 
rean Orations, from the name of 
the Author Hariri, and which may 
be considered as a characteristic spe- 
cimen of Arabian elegance and 
learning. The discourses are fifty, 


many of which pourtray the man- 
ners of the age, and are named 
from certain persons, or from the 
places in which they were delivered. 
Thus one is called Alcailiat, trom 
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an ancient Arabian prince Cail, 
who was styled the Greet from his 
exploits; another Alsananiat, from 
Sanaa, the principal city of Arabia 
Felix. ‘The author Alhariri, a 
native of Bassora, died in 1121, of 
the Hégira 515, so celebrated in all 
the academies, as to have com- 
manded the praises of the most 
learned, and have induced them to 
write commentaries on his works. 
‘The orations of Hariri,’ observes 
Schirazi, ‘should be inscribed on 
sheets of silk and gold, not on 
parchment or linen.’ And thus he 
proceeds to add: * His diction ts 
graceful, elegant, and compressed ; 
his ‘method and copious style CxXr- 
hibit the art of fine writing ;-and 
no one ever more vividly displayed 
the peculiar character and amenities 
of the Arabian language. In all his 
: adorned with 


discourses, Which are 
the flowers of rhetoric; ave many 
examples, and these are set off by 


sometimes calculated to 
by th plaintiveness, 
tu amuse by their 


passaces, 
draw tears 
and at 
gaiety.” 
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others 
contents of anoth: 
by Ebn Ar: of Damascus, in 
tales and tables, indicate true 
Arabian — : § The story of an 
Arabian admonitions of a 
king of Persia: the disputations of 
aman with the king of the Genii 

the sayings and actions of a goat: 
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accurately described whatever seem- 
ed to appertain to man, he goes on 
to describe the horse in all its parts, 
a favourite subject with the Ara- 
bians, and to state what his charac- 
teristic nature ‘s, and what the qua- 
lities deserving of praise or censure. 
He then passes to the camel, and to 
other animals. 

‘* Another native of Corduba, but 
an iohabitant of Sicily, in the 
eleventh century, composed a work 
which is highly moral, and divided 
into sections—on the disposition of 
mind with which the events of life 
are endured in+submission to the 
pi of heaven; on mental sorrow 

penitence; on patience; on the 

ri, =o ity of our wills with that of 
God; and on the purity and disci- 
pline of life. 

“ From the painted figures with 
which this work abounds, and the 
subjects which they represent, it 
should seem rather to have been 
he transcription of a Christian than 


ofan Arabian copyist.. ‘The names 


of the transcribers are generally 
given, and the precise date of the 
MSS 


‘« But let me not forget to speak 
of the venerable Locman. He is 
ssid t@ have been an Ethiopian or 
Nubian, extremely deformed in his 
but so famed for wisdom, 


person, 
S ae 4 sil. : 
as to have acquire d the appe Nation 


of the sage. It is agreed, that he 
lived in a4 period of remote ant iqt i= 
ty; and, ~P wobably ; durin Yv the re Zs 
of the Jewish kings, David and 
Solomon. His fables and moral 
maxims, written for the instruction 
of mankind, were, in the estiuna- 
tion of the eastern people, a gift 
from heaven, and they received 
them as its inspired d 
‘© Heretofore,” says the divine being 
in the Koran, ‘ we give wisdom to 
Lecman.’ Were he and Assop the 
Sati 


Cclates. 
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same person? It is not improbable 
that Greece was indebted to the 
Rart for the fables which she claim- 
ed under the nameof AZsop. That, 
at least, was the country of apo- 
logues, a species of writing pecu- 
liarly adapted to its genius. Besides, 
the history of the two sages is so 
perfectly similar in their characters, 
and the incidents, of their lives, 
that one must have been borrow- 
ed trom the other; and, in this 
case, to doubt, is to be ignorant 
of the Grecian character. But 
there are chronological difficul- 
ties which are sufficiently perplex- 
ing. 

« Another proof of the great at- 
tention with which the Arabian‘lan- 
guage was cultivated, may be drawn 
from the number of lexicons or dic- 
tionaries, designed to elucidate its 
obscurities, and fix the proper 
meaning of words. - A work of this 
kind appeared in the early years of 
the Hegira, which was followed by 
many similar productions, so com- 
mreheosive and minute, as to have 
left nothing unexplored. Among 
the lex:cographers, two are princi- 
pally commended, Geuharis and 
Firzuabadi, the first of whom lived 
in the most flourishing wera of Ara- 
bian literature, the latter in its de- 
cline; whom the student should 
regard as polar stars, to guide him 
unertingly on bis way, Firuzabadi 
lived in the fifteenth century, the 
eighth of the Hegira; was greatly 


honeured by many princes, and, as- 


a reward for his labours, is said to 
have received from the Tartar Ta- 
merlane, five thousand pieces of 
gold. His works, as it was first 
projected, was intended to be com- 
prised in sixty volumes, which he 
reduced to one. The number of 
MSS. on this head are forty-three. 
« Notwithstanding thé early fond- 


ness of the Arabs for suth studies ag 
were immediately connected with the 
improvement of their language, 
they did not apply themselves so 
soon to the pursuit of the higher 
sciences. They had long followed 
medicine: and they had made ob. 
servations in astionomy; but they 
were strangers in the walks of phi- 
losophy; and it was the wish of the 
prophet, and of his immediate suc- 
cessors, that the Koran alone, rather 
than inquiriés which might lead to 
its contempt, should engage the 
thoughts of the Moslem.  Provi- 
dence had other views; and as lite- 
rature retired in disgust from the 
realms of Christendom, this very 
people were ready to embrace it 
with eagerness, and to cherish it 
with ardour in the court of Bagdad, 
and in many other cities of their 
empire. 

“Tq the court of Bagdad the 
voice of philosophy was first heard, 
The works of the Greek sages were 
translated, schools were opened, 
and science was pursued with such 
avidity, that at one time, we read of 
a concourse of six thousand students, 
The same zeal was felt in Africa 
and in Spain; and we are furnish- 
ed with magnificent descriptions of 
their colleges. But Aristotle was 
the master whom they principally, 
if not exclusively, followed ; and on 
his text are founded the several sys- 
tems of philosophy which sometimes 
united, but oftener divided, the Ara- 
bian schools. 

“ Among the most celebrated 
philosophers, the first was Alkendi 
of Bagdad, who taught there in our 
ninth cevtury, who was styled, in 
the language of the East, ‘ the root 
of the age, the pheenix in the circle 
of sciences, and the philosopher of 
the Arabians,’ from whose pen pro- 


ceeded treatises on logic, geometry, 
arithmetic, 
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mithmetic, music, and astronomy, 
with commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle, to whom ee implicitly 

resigned his judgment on every 
vestion. 

-  Alkendi was followed by Tha- 
bet Ebn Korra in the next century, 
who wrote on the same subjects, 
and on the books of Euclid, and who, 
like nis predecessor, and many more 
of the Arabian sages, joined the pro- 
fession of medicine to the study of 
philosophy. 

“In the tenth century also lived 
Alfarabi, who, having studied with 
uncommon success at Bagdad, 
where honours were held out to 
him, and his stay was pressed with 
the warmest solicitations, withdrew 
from the splendid scene, and iu re- 
tirement, joiing practice to theory, 
devoted himself to intellectual pur- 
suits. In the days of her most rigid 
morality, Greece had seen nothing 
more severely moral than was the 
life of Alfarabi. ‘ A baricy-loaf,’ 
he used to say, ‘a spring of water, 
and a woollen cloak, are preferable 
to joys that end in penitence.” In 
this retirement, he found a source 
of unfailing delight in the works of 
Aristotle, which he is said to have 
perused two hundred times, and for 
the instruction of his countrymen, 
to have made them the subject of 
sixty distinct treatises. Zhe labour 
might be prodigal ; but it evinces, 
What it is important to know, how 
strongly this species of Grecian 
science had captivated the Arabian 
mind. Alfarabi was likewise a 
musician, who composed, and ac- 
companied his compositions oo the 
lute. In the court of the Sultaun 
of Syria, while the singers were 
executing one of these pieces, and 
he was playing, the audience, by an 
lresistible impulse, burst into 
laaghter, 


He changed the picce, 
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when every eye was filled with 
tears; but, at the third change, a 
sudden drowsiness scized the asseme- 
bly, and the Sultaun nodded. 

** About the same period of time, 
Al-Asshari in order to explain the 
nature of the divine decrees and 
their influence on human actions, 
applied the subtle reasoning of the 
Peripatetics to the tenets of Islamism, 
and dividing its professors, e-tahlish- 
ed a theological sect which soon ac« 
quired almost an universal ascen- 
dency. His books, iike the texts of 


trath, were read in the schools, and 


his axioms and verses were come 
mitted to memory. 

‘* Another great mao, great both 
in philosophy and in the art of heal- 
ing, was Al-Kazis, a Persian, but 
who taught and practised at Bag- 
dad, in the tenth century, who has 
been celebrated vnder the appella- 
tion of the Arabic Galen. He after- 
wards resided at the court of Cordu- 
ba, where he died, leaving behind 
him works on a great varicty of sub- 
jects: bur it is said that he chielly 
owed his fame to the Greeks, in 
whose writings he was well-versed, 

‘«¢ Al-Razis was followedc,.in the 
same line, by his still more cele- 
brated countryman Avicenna, 
whose ardour in every pursuit of 
philosophy, theology, and medicine, 
has been described-by himself. He 
faithfully commiited to memory the 
lessons of the Koran, and the meta- 
physical books of the Stagirite; and 
he mastered without a guide, the 
theories of Euclid. ‘ Afterwards,’ 
says he, ‘ repeating my philosophi- 
cal studies, when difticulties per- 
plexed me, I repaired (6 the temple, 


‘where, in suppliant prayer, I ad- 


dressed my Maker, till light broke 
in upon my mind. At night before 
my lamp I desisted not: I over- 
came the ‘mportunities of sleep: 
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and finally triumphed in the acqui- 
sition of almost every science.’ 

‘* Yet we might be permitted to 
doubt of his scientific acquisitions, 
if he placed much reliance on 
heavenly illumination; or the aid 
by natural dreams which he also 
mentions, It was, however, a great 
misfortane, by which all the Arabian 
students suffered, that, themselves 
ignorant of the Greek tongue, they 
relied solely on translations, which, 
as it was afterwards discovered, 
were in general extremely defec- 
tive, The work bad often been 


committed to Asiatic Christians, jj]. 
versed in the originals; aod the 
first translation was not unfre- 
quently in Syriac, from which it 
was rendered into Arabic. Th» 
Arabian philosophers were often led 
astray by these unfaithful guides; 
yet they were enthusiastically de- 
yoted to their theories; and no one 
more than Avicenna. He is even 
accused, in all his works, whether 
medical cr philosophical, of having 
stolen from the Greeks whatever 
was most valuable, and of having 
stolen without jadgment.” 
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[rom Mr. Haycarta’s Notes to his Poem entitled Greece. ] 


ee HAVE ventured to introduce 

the Jake of Ioannina into the 
picture, though it is at some distance 
from the shores of the Cocy¢us and 
Acheron. I have also described it 
as the Acherusian lake, a name 
which it has received from most 
travellers, but to the honour of 
which it cannot lay claim. The 
authorities of Thucydides and of 
Strabo are decisive against such an 
opinion. The former represents it 
as situated on the coast, and dis- 
charging its waters into the sea, 
after it has received the stream of the 
Acheron. ‘The latter assigns the 
same situation to Acherusia, but 
represents the Acheron as issu- 
ing from, and not falling into, the 
lake. 

“‘T¢ is evident, therefore, from 
the authority of Thucydides and 
Strabo, that the lake of Joannina, 
which is situated many miles from 
the sea, cannot he allowed the title 


of Acherusia. Its appearance, how- 
ever, is singularly striking. Over- 
hung by bleak and lofty mountains, 
it impresses the imagination with 
those terrors which the ancient 
Poets, in their description of the 
unknown regions beyond the grave, 
always endeavoured to excite. The 
district which lies between it*and 
the sea is wild and sublime. In this 
tract of country Cocytus, Acheron, 
and the Acherusian lake were situat- 
ed, and as those recollections, as 
well as the uncommon giundeor or 
its scenes, make it an interesting 
part of Epirus, I shall transcribe 
from my Journal the fccount of 4 
tour which I made from Ioannina 
to the shores of the Cocytus avd 
Acheron. 

“ € Aug. 31, 1810. About ten 
oclock we set out on our journey 
on harses furnished us by the Vizir. 
A guard of three Albanian soldiers 


was also promised us, who were 
directed 
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directed to overtake us in a village 
where we were to pass the night. 
The first part of the road was over 
the same plain which we had tra- 
yersed in our way from Arta, After 
riding about an hour and a half, we 
turned to the west, and entered the 
defiles of the mountains, along a 
path rugged, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. We ascended a steep 
hill, and came to a small wood, in 
which were some fine oaks. Look- 
ing back, we had a magnificent 
view of the Lake of Ioannina, and 
and of Mount. Pindus, around which 
the clouds were gathering, and the 
appearance of the sky announced 
an approaching storm. We de- 
scended by a path as stony and 
steep as the one along which we 
had ‘passed in our ascent ; and after 
tiding about an hour, arrived ata 
small village called Dramasus, where 
we were to rest during the night. 
It is prettily situated amongst trees, 
on the side of a mountain, which 
rises boldly behind it. From the 
rocky cliffs in its vicinity, we had 
grand and extensive views. We 
proceeded to the house of the Capo, 
the best in the place, but a miser- 
able dwelling. We found him 
sitting cross-legged in an open 
gallery, and smoking his pipe. Our 
firman from the Vizir, secured us ap 
immediate reception; our baggage 
was carried in, and mats spread for 
usin the gallery. We ascended the 
hill above the house, and enjoyed 
from it a fine and magnificent pros- 
pect. ‘The village of Dramasus' is 
inhabited entirely by Greeks. There 
8 more wood in it than in apy 
place which we had seen in Gre 
Many of the trees are large and 
flourishing, with vines climbing to 
their summits—a picture which has 
furnished some of the writers in the 
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Greek Anthologia with beautifub 
images and allusions. 

** « Sept. 1. At day-break we pro- 
ceeded on our journey ; the road was 
very steep and rugged, ascending 
and descending continyally ; barely 
wide enough for one horse, and 
frequently passing along the edge 
of deep ravines. In some places 
none but the horses and mules 
accustomed to the country could 
have kept their footing. We were 
now entering upon the tract of 
country in which the imaginations 
of the ancient Greeks placed the 
entrance to the infernal regions; 
and with just poetic taste, for the 
scenery is grand and impressive, 
made awful by the shade of overs 
hanging cliffs, and the whole pros- 
pect darkened by the gloomy tints 
which overspread them, We passed 
along a spacious valley, surrounded 
on all sides by lofty mountains, the 
sides of which were varied with 
crags and shrubs, and worn into 
numberless channels by the course 
of the wintry torrents, Several of 
these torrent beds we passed in our 
road, dry at this season, but in win- 
ter they must present a terrific and 
sublime appearance, rolling from 
the top of steep precipices, and 
bringing along with them rocks, 
trees, and mounds of earth. The 
breadth of the valley which I de- 
scribe is about two miles. The 
bottom of it is not spread out in a 
plain, but broken into numberless 
small hills, which meet the eye in 
every direction ; some of them of a 
considerable height, round at their 
bases, ‘and terminating in sharp 
points, others abruptly broken off, 
and ending in precipices. ‘The 
whole valley appeared as if it had 
been torn by violent convulsions, 
Through this valley flows Cocytus, 
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and Acheron, the wxumogoy Tloo- 
Oucun ayvewy, as it is expressly 
called by A®schylus. The place 
where they united their streams, 
the Fuvecis duw milauwy epidovrwy, 
in Homer's words, was anciently 
called TAvxys, an appellation still 
preserved in the modern name of 
Glyki.’ Journal. 

« Apollonius Rhodius has painted 
with uncommon force the terrific 
scenes Which announced the ap- 
proach to the Infernal Regions, and 
though he bas assigned to them a 
different situation, yet his descrip- 
tion is so energetic, and accords so 
well with the feelings excited by a 
view of this wild district of Epirus, 
that | cannot resist the pleasure of 
transcribing it.” 


ce 





: They came to Acherusia’s port 
With rocks precipitous encircled round 
And looking ta Bithynia’s sea. Gray cliffs, 
Deep-reoted in the billows, tow'r to 
Heav'n, 
And at their base the melancholy surge 
olls sobbing ; whilst above, th’ umbrage. 
ous plane 4 
Nods on the highest peak. In a dark glen, 
Which opens shelving from the barren 
shore, 
Yawns the wide cave of Hell, with trees 
and crags 
Dimly o’ershaddw'd. Vapours half-con. 
geal'd, 
Pouring continuous from the icy gulph, 
Scatter a hoar-frost which the noon-day 
sun 
Again dispels. Upon these shagcy steeps 
S:lence ne’er rests, but ever on the ear 
The distant thanders of the angry tide, 
And rush of winds amidst the wither'd 
boughs, 
Burst mournful. 
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“ OVEPT. 14. This day was spent 

. ¥ most agreeably in exploring 
Tempe. At eight o'clock in the 
morning we left Larissa, and for 
three hours traversed the plain, hav- 
ing before us to the N. E. 


the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus, 





where the Gods 


rul’d the middle air, 
Their highest Heav’n.————— 


*« ¢ Ossa, a bold-pointed moun- 
tain, appeared on our right, and 
Pelion a low and tame range, 
was secn to the S. of Ossa. We 
passed 


or THE Vace or Tempe. 


Same. ] 
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Thro’ Pelion and the forests deep, 

Which wave o’er Ossa’s purple steep, 
Where rural nymphs their vigils keep : 

Where Peleus nurs’d his infant child— 

Him sea-born, swift of toot and wild; 
f Greece the tutelary light, 

And strength of the Atrida’s fight. 


“ « These two mountains form 
steps to Olympus, Pelion being the 
lowest of the three ; and the view of 


their relative heights called to out 
recollection 
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recollection the fables of the Poets, 
that by these mountains the giants 
attempted to scale the Heaveus: 


’ * 
Occay ex OvaAvurw wsuacay beusy, 
avixe er Oconr 
. . e 
TIyAsov sivariQurAay, sv BpavOS An- 


On the Olympian summit thought to fix 
Huge Ossa, and ot Ossa’s a wring 
height 
Pelion with all his forests 3 so to climb 
By mountatus heap’d on raountais to the 
"skies —Cowrer. 


« ¢Tn about three hours anda 
half we came to the Peneus, a shal- 
low stream, very serpentine in its 
course; its banks adorned with 
trees and shrubs, and enlivened 
by numerous herds of cattle. 
Olympus appeared in the back 
ground. For about half an hour 
we passed through thick copses of 
the verbena, a plant formerly re- 
garded with religious reverence, 
and suspended on the altars: 


Ex ara hine sume verbenas. 


“ ¢The plain contracts as it ap- 
proaches the roots of Olympus and 
Ossa. The bases of these two moun- 
tains approach very near each other; 
the river Peneus flows between 
them, and on its banks, in this de- 
file, is situated the celebrated Vale 
of Tempe. The small Turkish vil- 
lage of Baba (which is probably near 
the position of the ancient Gonnus) 
stands at the entrance of the vale. 
This delightful place has attracted 
the praises of many celebrated poets ; 
but the most luxuriant imagihation 
would find its boldest conceptions 
realised amid the scenes which na- 
ture here offers to the sight. ‘The 
sublime, the beautiful, prospects 
of pastoral tranquillity, and views of 
grindeur and magnificence, suc- 
ceed each other in wild varicty. 


of the Vale of Tempe. [213] 


The widest part of the valley is a 
little beyond Baba, where it ex- 
pands to the breadth of ’a mile and 
a half. A wood of large and 
flourishing planes, the most beauti- 
ful Ll ever beheld, spreads along the 
banks of the Peneus, and on the 
the right, about two-thirds on the 
assent to the summit of Ossa, ap- 
pears the village of Ambelakia, 
romantically situated. The moun- 
tains which surround this part of 
the vale, are covered with low wood, 
broken occasionally by small crags. 
After passing this pastoral spot, the 
scenery presents one continued range 
of sublimity for an extent of about 
six miles, where it terminates in a 
plain. ‘Lhe cliffs, precipitous and 
rugged, alternately approach and 
recede from each other, sometimes 
leaving only a narrow passage for 
the Peneus, sometimes retiring into 
deep glens, which penetrate far in- 
to the mountains. Amidst the crags, 
shrubs and trees grow luxuriantly, 
atiurding just sufficient vegetation to 
obviate the appearance of barren- 
ness, without diminishing the gene- 
ral effect of grandeur. ‘Lhe clits 
which rise on each side for the 
most part descend boldly into the 
stream, aud close to the edge are 
frequently to be seen larger natural 
caves, the haunts of the God of the 
river, in the language of the poet : 


Hac domus, he sedes, hac sunt pene- 
tralia magni 
Amnis, in hoc residens facto de cautibus 


antro 
Und's jura dabat Nymphisque colentibus 
umbras. 
The river Peneus winds along ina 
gently serpentine course, beneath 
impending rocks. lis banks are 
covered with trees of uncommon 
beauty, planes, poplars, and oaks, 
that dip their branches in’ bis waves, 
and bow their heads to taste his 
03 waters. 
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waters. Their forms, unchecked 
by the hand of art, and wantoning 
in all the luxuriance of native wild- 
ness, present a variety of fantastic 
appearances; some haif-torn up by 
the roots : some covered with vines, 
which spread to their summits ; 
some withered, and stretching round 
their bare arms stripped of their 
foliage. Intermixed with the trees, 
and ascending the sides of the moun- 
talns, are thick copses of bay, wild 
fig, and pomegranate. The river 
Peneus rolls on his waters below, 
in general silently, but sometimes 
gurgling over a bed of pebbles, or 
dashing down a gentle declivity.’ 
The foliage of the trees on his 
banks was adorned with a variety of 
colours; the dark green of the elm, 
the vivid verdure of the plane, and 
the red tints of decaying leaves, were 
all blended together in the most 
grateful harmony. Close to the 
brink of the stream are frequently 
seen small trees, covered with wild 
creepers, which form an impe- 
netrable bower. About half way 
through the valley we passed a 
rocky glen, formed by steep im- 
dending cliffs, piercing far into the 
recesses of Ossa, After riding about 
two hours we reached the termina- 
tion of the vale ; the rocks gradually 
diminished in size, and by degrees 
Were lost in a range of low hills 
which rose on each side of a rich 
and extensive plain reaching to the 
sea, —Journal. 

** IT shall transcribe, the descrip- 
tion which A€lian has given us of 
this valley, as it is equally beautiful 
and accurate. 

* The Thessalian Tempe is a 
4 situate between Olympus and 

ssa, which are mountains of an 
exceeding great height, and Jook as 
it they once bad been joined, but 
were afterwards separated from 


each other by some God, for thie 
sake of opening in the midst that 
large plain which stretches in length 
to about five miles, and in breadth a 
hundred paces; orin some parts more, 
Through the middle of this plain 
runs the Peneus, into which several 
lesser currents empty themselves, 
and by the confluence of their wa- 
ters swell it intoa river of great size, 
This place is abundantly furnished 
with all manner of arbours and 
resting places ; not such as the arts 
of human industry contrived, but 
which the bounty of spontaneous 
nature, ambitions, as it “ere, to 
make a shew ofall her beauties, pro- 
vided for the supply of this fair 
residence, in the very original struc- 
ture and formation of the place. 
For there is plenty of ivy shooting 
forth in it, which flourishes and 
grows so thick that, like the gene- 
rous and leafy vine, it crawls up the 
trunks of tall trees, and twining 
its foliage round their arms and 
branches, becomes almost tncor- 
porated with them. The flowering 
sipilax also is there in great abun- 
dance, which running up the accli- 
vities of the hills, and spreading the 
close texture of its leaves and teu- 
drils on all sides, perfectly covers 
and shades them; so that no part 
of the bare rock is seen, but the 
whole is hung with the verdure of 
a thick interwoven herbage present- 
ing the most agreeable spectacle to 
the eye. Along the level of the 
plain there are frequent tufts of 
trees and long continued ranges of 
arching bowers, affording the most 
grateful shelter from the heats of 
the summer; which are further 
relieved by the frequent streams ot 
clear and fresh water continually 
winding through it. The tradition 
goes that these waters are peculiat- 


ly good for bathing, and have many 
ouier 











other medicinal virtues. In the 
thickets and bushes of this dale are 
numberless singing birds every where 
fluttering about, whose warblings 
take the ear of passengers, and cheat 
tbe labours of their way through it. 
Ovo the banks of the Peneus, on 
either side, are dispersed irregularly 
those resting places before spoken 
of; while the river itself ghides 
through the middle of the lawn with 
a soft and quiet lapse; overhung 
with the shades of trees planted 
on its borders, whose intermingled 
branckes keep off the rays of the 
sun, and furnish an opportunity of a 
cool and temperate navigation upon 
it.—Huord s Translation. 

“ To this accurate description of 
Elian, I shall add another, which, 
though more concise, is equally 
characteristic. 

“* Prater angustias per quinque 
millia, qua exiguum jumento onusto 
iter est, rupes utrinque ita abscissa 
sunt, ut despici -vix sine vertigine 
quadam simul oculoram animique 
possit. ‘T'erret et sonitus et altitudo 
per mediam vallem fluentis Penei 
animas.” 

“1 do not know whence the 
common idea originated that the 
vale of Tempe is of a tame and mild 
character. It is described by the 
ancient writer just quoted, as a deep 
gorge or defile of a sublime and 
terrific appearance. From not at- 
tending to these and other classical 
descriptions, most modern travellers 
have been unable to decide to their 
own satisfaction, where the valley 
of Tempe was situated ; and hence 
has arisen much unnecessary doubt 
and disquisition. 

“The part of Thessaly in which 
Tempe is situated is often mention- 
ed by the ancient poets. Euripides 
thus characterises it : 
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Tay Iyvsie csuvay ywoay, 
Keoyrid Orv re xaAAisay 
Or6w Bede Gamay yxe- 
o svJadrcs +’ euxazomia. 
I have heard that at Olympus’ base the 
vale 
Most beauteous, water’d by Peneus tide, 
Watts sweetest odours unto every gale, 
And bows beneath the golJen harvess’s 
pride, 


“© Appollonius Rhodius notices 
the well watered vallies of Ossa 
and Olympus. Theocritus speaks 
of the beauty of Tempe. Ovid ha, 
painted from his imagination, ang 
not from a knowledge of the place. 


Est nemus .Emonia prerupta quod undi- 
gue claudit 

Sylva; vocant Tempe, per que Penéus 
ab imo 

Effusus Pin.lo, spumosis volvitur undis : 

Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia furnos 

Nubila conducit, summasque aspergine 
sylvas 

Iinpluit, et sonitu plus quam vicina fa- 
tigal. 


_ © Though the romantic wildness 
of the vale of Tempe has caused it 
to be principally known as the sub- 
ject of poetical praise, yet the men- 
tion of it occurs sometimes in his- 
tory. The strength of the pass be- 
tween Olympus and Ossa, more 
than once pointed it ont as a place 
well calculated for military opera- 
tions. 

«« « Xerxes (says Herodotus) see- 
ing from Thermé the mountains of 
Thessaly, and particularly Olympus 
and Ossa towering above the rest, 
and hearing that there was a narrow 
defile between them through which 
the Peneus flowed; and being at 
the same time informed that there 
was a passage by this way into Thes- 
saly, was desirous of sailing to see 
the mouth of the Peneus,’ 

‘* The Thessallans proposed to the 

O4 Grecks 
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Greeks assembled on the Isthmus 
ot Corinth, to defend the passes of 
Olympus sgainst Xerxes and his 
army; ana a fore of 10,000 Meh 
was actually seni to ‘Lempe toi 
that purpose. It retired, how- 
ever, before the approach of the 
Persians. 





“* Philip of Macedonia was cited 
by the Romans to appear at Tempe, 
} ' for his conduct. 

Ata sul sequent period it was 
fortified by i assius Longinus, as 
appears from an inscription still Je. 
gible on the rocks of the valley.” 





DELPHI AND THE SURROUNDING SCENERY. 


[From the Same.] 


“ENHE scenery of Delphi has 
been skeiched by the pen 
of Homer: 


Txz0 O" a6 Ketzony vie Llagincoy noGos! as 

Kino %g0¢ Zidz veor Tleapupsroy® avlag 
Urseay 

Tidlen Laroxpeeclosy, xoidn O° Un odvox WiAe 
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To Crissa, underneath the snowy peaks 

Of bleak Parnassus, to the western gales 

Inclin'd. Above, the gloomy crags im- 
pend, 

And a deep rugged valley skirts its base. 


** The description of Delphi by 
Heliodorus is striking. 


< y wodis diaslrynue xpeilrovwy edoxe 
KGL BX YKISA TH PuTEs TIS WELIOY YS, 
Oioy lag Ppagioy arexyws xaos avros- 
xs biog axcomodss o Llapyaccos anai- 
rodwy Aaloos Tyy woALy 
** «The town appeared to me the 
abode of superior being, principally 
owing to its situation. For Par- 
nassus, like a rampart, or citadel 
placed there by nature, impends over 
it, and protruding its sides, em- 
bosoms the whole city.’ 


** Delphi (now Castri) is situated 
on the S. side of Parnassus, at a 
considerable elevation above the 
base of the mountain, Two pre. 
cipitous peaks, whose rugged sides 
are staincd with the tints of age, 
apd partially overhung with shrubs 
and wild flowers, rise abrupUy over 
the town, ‘They appear as if sepa- 
rated by some violent shock, and 
through the intervening chasm de- 
scends the fountain of Castalia. The 
prospect is shut in on every side by a 
stupendous amphitheatre of rocks, a 
yweioy Yexicoesces, as it is called by 
Strabo, except towards the south, 
where an opening discovers a most 
beautiful view of the Plain of Crissa, 
the Sinus Corinthiacus, and the 
mountains of the Peloponnesus. 
Delphi, from its ancient celebrity, 
and its present romantic appear- 
ance, is one of the most interesting 
places in Gréece. 

‘© Parnassus is, I believe, the 
highest of the Grecian mountains. 
Euripides alludes to its great eleva- 
tion, when he describes the aérial 
height of the Parnassian cliffs. 

“ Pindar calls it vpijedwy, and 


Nonnus remarks its proximi'y he 
the 








the clouds, and its covering of 
snow : 
ipods [lobia axon 
Alsesve Dns yiDo vs pow nvucevelo wilene 
High-reaching to the clouds, the Pythian 
steep 
Was wh cn'd o'er with a broad surge of 
sro W 

« Pausanias says that its highest 
summit Was con ealed by the clouds, 
and Wheler is of opinion that it is 
pot inferior }> Mount Cems amongst 
the Alps. 

® Snow hes up a it through the 
whole yal, and hence it 1s called 
vigoey @ and wcoBonos by the ancient 
Poets. 

“ Its modern appellation is Lia- 
kura, a vame apparently derived 
from the ancient town Avaweea, 
which was built on the mountain, 
and trom which Apollo took his 
title of Lycorean, 

“ Parnassus was anciently held in 
great veneration. Strabe observes 
that the whole of the mountain is 
sacred, and that it has caves and 
other places which are religiously 
respected, ‘The summit, owing to 
the obscurity in which it was 
frequently involved by the clouds 
which gathered round it, was 
esteemed particularly holy, aod 
hence Bacchus was supposed there 
to perform his sacred orgies with 
his attendant Bacchanalians : 

"Iva Baxyicg auGimuers aveywy 

[levxas Aavprea mr du 

Newlin ores: aua curv Baxyass. 

Where waving on the midnight air 

The torches livid glare, 
The youthtul Bacchus bounds along 
Before his Bacchanalian throng. 

* Amon.st the sacred caves 
which Strabo mentions, the Cory- 
clan was held pre-eminent. The 
Corycian nymphs were- the daugh- 
ters of the river Pleistus. They 


were the objects of peculiar yene- 
ration. 
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LeLw ds wudas 90 Kygoxis wriloa 

Koidn Dirogvigs dasnovwy avaspoPn. 

“* Wheler supposes that the 
Corycian cave is just above Cas« 
talia; but it is evident, from Pau- 
sanias’s account, that it is situated 
much higher up the mountain. 

** The rocky bed of Castalia is 
composed of immense cliffs, which 
rise perpendicularly on each side, 
and blacken with their overhanging 
gloom the waters of the fountain. 
The stream when I saw it in Sep- 
tember was insignificant in size, 
but in winter it is swelled to a con- 
siderable torrent. Instead of in- 
spiring poetic visions, it now serves 
as a washing-place for the women of 
Castri; and the waters in which 
the virgins of the temple used to 
lave their Jong hair, now purifies 
the garments of the degenerate 
dwellers on Parnassus. 

‘* The ministers of the temple 
bathed in the pure stream of Cas- 
talia before they entered upon their 
daily tunctions. 

Aan’ w DoiSe Astros Oscansss 

Tas Kasarsag agligosiss 

Basile divac, Balarass Ts Coreg. 

Agvdcarvanssos sessile YAH. 

Descend, ve ministers of Phebus’ shrine, 

Unto Castalia’s silver wave ; 

Your bodies in its limpid waters lave, 
Then seek the fane divine. 


«<¢« About aqaarterofa mile lower 
down the hill, and near the channe 
by which Castalia fails in its passage 
to the plain below, amidst a grove 
of olive trees, is situated the mo- 
nastery of the Madona, It corre- 
sponds nearly with the site of the 
the Gymnasium, as described by 
Pausanias. Within, is a small ob- 
long stone, adorned at the top with 
a rude sculpture of leaves and vo- 
lutes, and bearing beneath the in- 
scription 

AIAKIAH XIAPE. 
Neopto- 
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Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
and great grandson of A®acus, was 
killed at Delphi. This inscription 
may probably allude to that event. 
There are some other remains of 
antiquity in this monastery, amongst 
which is a pillar, with a rude kind 
of capital. It is placed with true 
Turkish taste in an inverted posi- 
tion, and made use of to support 
a roof, A short way below the 
monastery are ancient walls, and 
farther to the east others of consi- 
derable extent. 

‘«« « The river Pleistus flows near 
the Gymnasium, down to the plain, 
and passes near the rugged moun- 
tain Cirpbis, which rises opposite to 
the town of Delphi. 

‘« « Returning from the monas- 
tery, and crossing the stream of 
Castalia, we enter the village Castri. 
Above the middle of it, iummedi- 
ately under the clifls, and near a 
large chasm, is the fountain Cas- 
sotis, anciently supposed to confer 
on women the gift of phrophecy. 
I observed that it did not fall from 
the chasm above, but appeared to 
issue from the rock below. 

‘¢ « This Pausanias has remarked. 
Above the fountain Cassotis was a 
house called Lesche, in which was 


the celebrated picture of the tale of 


Troy, by Polygnotus, 

« ¢ A short distance below this 
fountain, in an outhouse filled with 
straw, we were shewn the ruins of 
an ancient wall. The stones that 


compose it are large, and many of 


them covered with inscriptions, 
which are a good deal mutilated. 
I copied part of one of them. It is 
too imperfect to be worth transcrib- 
ing, but the words — 


ALIOAAQNI TQ IITO1Q, 


which appeared very legible in the 
fourth line, convinced mie that the 


wall formerly made a part of the 
celebrated temple of the Pythian 
God.” Journal, , 

“« Tt corresponds accurately with 
the position assigned by Pausanias 
for the temple, who says that it was 
above the city. 

‘* Though the extent of the 
sacred precinct of Delphi was an. 
ciently very large, as may be in- 
ferred from the remains of walls 
still visible to a considerable dis- 
tance on each side the town, yet 
the number. of inhabitants was 
small, as appears from several pas- 
sages in the Greek writers. The 
population most probably consisted 
entirely of the ministers and at- 
tendants of the different temples. 

** Strabo says that it was sixteen 
stadia, about two miles, in circum- 
ference. 

** An attendant of the temple 
describes all the inhabitants of 
Delphi as collected at a banquet in 
a tent, so that the number could not 
be very great. 

““ The large excavations in the 
rock, which are visible by the road 
side to a considerable distance to the 
E. and W. of the town, are no 
doubt ancient sepulchres. Some of 
them are about six feet wide and 
six high. Similar sepulchral caves 
I saw in many towns of Greece 
and Sicily, as at Athens, under the 
hili of Musaus, and at Syracuse, in 
a very curious ancient street near 
the theatre. 

‘* The most ancient sepulcbres 
were caves. Abraham asks the sons 
of Heth to sell him the cave of 
Machpelah, for a burying-place. 

«¢ NI. Hardouin has collected every 
thing on the subject-of Delphi in 
his learned Dissertations. See 
Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscrip. t ut 
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DisseRTATION ON THR CHARMS OF ANCIENT AND Mopern 
GREECE, 


{From the Same.]} 


"¢ HE art of dancing is still 
cultivated very assiduously 
by all orders of Greeks. I will de- 
scribe some of the most remarkable 
dances which I saw performed. 
«<1, The Xogos. This I saw 
danced by ten females. The num- 
ber, however, is, I believe, un- 
limited, and men sometimes dance 
it along with the women. They 
hold each other bv the hand, and 
move with a slow step in a circular 
figure round the room. The first 
aud -econd in the dance are the 
chief performers: the first holds 
the right hand of the second in her 
left, and extends between both 
hands a handkerchief, the position 
of which she continually varies. 
The two first are occupied in set- 
ting to each othe:, but with little 
variety of steps. After some time 
the first female resigns her place, 
which is taken by the second, and 
so on till the whole party has led 
in succession. The dance is tedi- 
ous from its uniformity. Any va- 
riety that can be introduced, de- 
pends upon the invention of the 
first female. The Xogos is men- 
tioned as a dance by Homer and 
by Euripides. It was a circular 
dance. and hence is called Xogos 
Gudiracys, by Callimachus, It 
was ancientiy accompanied with 
songs, 
“ «2. The Svsles. This re- 
sembles very much the X25. The 


only difference which I observed, 
was that the leader, instead of con- 
ducting the others always in the 
same figure round the room, varied 
it at pleasure; sometimes passing 
under the joint hands of the other 
dancers, sometimes suddenly turn- 
ing back, &c. It is danced as well 
as the Xoges, by men and women 
together. ---Journal 

** This dance, according to tradi- 
tion, was first performed by the 
youths and virgins of Delos on the 
return of Theseus from his success- 
ful expedition to Crete, and the 
leader of the dance was supposed to 
represent Ariadne. The different 
twinings and evolutions of the 
dance are meant to express the 
windings of the labyrinth, Cal- 
limachus has described it : 


With many-twinkling feet the female 


band 
Glide o’er the marble floor, hand join’d in 
hand : ad 


Long flow’ry chaplets carelessly entwine 

Cythera’s statue and her sacred shrine, 

Which Theseus erst from Creta’s rugged 
shore 

Amidst the rescued youths and virgins 
bore. 

They from the lab’rinth’s maze, and roar- 
ings dread 

Of fierce Pasiphaé’s son, in safety fled, 

Twin'd Goddess, at thy feet, to lyric strain, 

The circling dance, and Theseus led the 
train. 


«¢ Callimachus calls it the Xoges, 


and so indeed does Homer, in the 
following 
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following beautiful description ; it 
however answers more exactly to 
the modern Lv¢los. 


To these the xlorious artist added next 
A varied dance, resembling that of old 
In Crete’s broad isle, by Daedalus com- 


"d 
For bright-hair'd Ariadne. There the 


youths 

And young alluring maidens b.* d in hind 

Dane’d jocund, ev'ry maiden neat attir’d 

In finest linen ; and the youths in vests 

Well.woven, glossy as the glaze of oil. 

These a!l wore garlands and bright fal- 
chions those, 

Of burnish’d. gold in silver trappings 
hanc— 

They, with well-tutored step, now nimbly 
ran 

The circle, swift, 
wheel 

Seated, the potter twirls it with both 
hands 

For trial of its speed, now crossing quick 

They pass’d at once into cach other's 
place.—Cowrenr. 


« ¢3. The Iavwxalw. This is 
danced by two persons. They stand 
opposite and at some distance from 
each other. They each bold a hand- 
kerchief with both hands, the posi- 
tion of which they change con- 
tinually;. keeping it however ge- 
nerally above the head. They ad- 
vance and recede from each other 
with a very slow step, sometimes 
joining hands. There is not much 
beauty in this dance. 

«4, The Aovaviimos. This is 
a military dance, and requires great 
exertion and activity.  Agvavios, 
from which its name is derived, 
signifies an Albanian soldier. I saw 
it danced by one, and by ten or 
twelve. The single dancer dis- 
played a great deal of strength and 
agility. . He began in a slow time, 


gradually encreasing the celerity of 


his motions. He held a handerchief 


in his hand, dropped frequently on 


as when before his: 


his knee, and shewed his force and 
dexterity in a variety of attitudes. 
This dance bas a finer effect 
when performed by several. I saw 
it once performed by twelve Al- 
banians. 

‘« « The different motions of the 
body in this dance, and the rapidity 
of the changes seem intended to 
represent the various positions of a 
warrior in battle, and in this respect 
it resembles the Pyrrhic dance of 
the ancients (which the Lacedz- 
monians performed to the strains of 
Tyrtzus) and the war-dance of the 
American Indians. Seuthes, king 
of Thrace, is described by Xeno- 
phon, to have leaped in the dance as 
if he was avoiding a dart. 


“Mela ravia sicyAdoy xepacs rs 
avirevies, xaos carmilkw wuoBoivais 
puluss re xasdsov ralads carmitovies, 
Kas avros Sevbys avasas avexoale re 
Torheuixov, xaos ekyrAaIo women Berog 
PurAalropevos, MAAR shadows, 


« ¢ After this came in some blow- 
ing horns, and sounding upon the 
trumpets made of raw hides, a me- 
lody not unlike that of the magadis. 
Then Seuthes, starting from bis 
seat, shouted aloud the war-cr+, and 
leaped with great agility, as if avoid- 
ing a dart. 

‘© € Another dance, called the 
Agvavlixes, but of a different de- 
scription from the former, It is 
performed by a female, and is un- 
commonly elegant. 1 saw it danced 
by an Athenian lady. She began 
very slowly, walking round the 
room to a measured step, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground and her 
hands placed. on her sides: she 
gradually quickened the time, still 
preserving the same figure. She 


then threw herself into a variety . 
t 











the most beautiful attitudes, chang- 
ing continually the position of the 
arms, which were sometimes placed 
on her sides, sometimes on her 
head, or waved about at random 
with much grace and elegance.’— 
Journal. 
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“ Meursius has given us a cata- 
logue of two hundred dances that 
were performed by the ancients. 

“* M. Burette has written two 
elegant dissertations on the ancient 
dance, which will be read with 
pleasure.” 





Picruresave View oF ARCADIA, 


{From the Same.] 


f HE southern parts of Arca- 
dia, which border upon 
the ancient districts of Laconia, 
Messenia, and Elis, present a con- 
ltinval succession of scenery equal 
to any thing which has been de- 
scribed or imagined in poetic song. 
Luxuriance and beauty may be 
pronounced to be the general cha- 
racteristics ; flowery vallies, wind- 
ing streams, and hills shrouded near- 
ly totheir summits with wood, are the 
objects which commonly awaken 
our admiration. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the features assume a bolder 
cast, and in the vicinity of Caritena 
craggy mountains, abrupt precipices, 
and the dark river roaring berieath 
the gloom of aged trees, inspire the 
mind with feelings of sublimity. In 
order to give as correct an idea as I 
am able of the general appearance 
of Arcadia, and also to justify the 
accuracy of the picture which f 
have endeavoured to draw in the 
text, I shall make a long extract 
from the journal of my tour through 
that country. 
* «Oct. 12. We left Tripolizza 
at half past ten for Leondari, where 
we arrived after a ride of six hours. 


The line of opr journey was through 
a part of the district of ancient Ma- 
nalia. In about an hour after leay- 
ing the town we began to ascend 
from the plain by a rugged path 
amongst the mountains, aud look- 
ing -back hdd a fine view of the 
country through which we had 
passed, and the hills beyond Tri- 
polizza. For the next three hours 
nothing remarkable nor interesting 
presented itself; but the scenery 
for the last two hours before we 
arrived at Leondari, afforded me 
great pleasure. On ali sides ap- 
peared views of pastoral beauty ; we 
ascended and descended gentle emi- 
nences covered with oak trees, and 
beheld extensive plains stretched 
out before us to a great distance, 
richly adorned with vineyards, 
Indian corn, and wood. The plains 
were bounded by high mountains, 
the forms of some of which were 
clearly visible, whilst others were 
veiled in impenetrable clouds, Their 
sides to a considerable height ap- 
peared shaded with trees, and in- 
deed wherever we turned our eyes 
the face of the coustry was orna- 
inented with luxuriant wood. The 
leaves 
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eaves had beguit to change their 
colour, and arrayed in the different 
tints of green, red, and yellow, were 
blended in the most grateful har- 
mony. The day, though rather 
too cloudy, and inclined to rain, 
was mose favourable to the beauty 
of the scenery than a broad glare of 
sunshine. The clouds sometimes 
entirely and sometimes half con- 
cealed the fine mountainous forms 
which rose around us. Their 
shadows passing over the plain 
afforded all the agreeable varieties 
of gloom and brilliance ; and from 
their openings gleams of light shot 
down frequently and rested on the 
sides of the hills and the summits 
of the woods. Every thing present- 
ed the appearance of pastoral tran- 
quillity. No towns were visible in 
the prospect to diturb its general 
stillness and repose. The peasants, 
habited in their picturesque dress, a 
coloured turban, a linen jacket, and 
a petticoat of snowy whiteness, and 
carrying in their hands a wooden 
crook, were quietly employed in 
following their large flocks of goats 
and sheep; or watched them as 
they fed, reclining under the shade 
ofan ancient tree, and playing on 
their pipe of reed the rude airs of 
their country. The scenes forcibly 
recalled’ to my mind the passages of 
the poets who have celebrated the 
beauties of Arcadia, and I acknow- 
ledged at every step the justness of 
the taste which fixed upon it as 
the residence of rural happiness, 
and the abode of the sylvan gods. 
Pan was the favourite deity of Ar- 
crdia, and Menalia the district 
which he was supposed principally 
to inhabit : , 


Q Thay Tay, oil eros nat’ wpe paxen 
Avraw 
Bile vel’ auQiworsic usa Masvarco. 


ixco 2” avriv 
Agxedieny emt [lavos* ¢ a Ket Avlnes 
alauve 
Masrarsns- 





Ipse nemus liaquens patrium saltusque 
Lycai 

Pan ovium custos, tua si tibi Manala 
cure 


Adsis, O Tegate favens. 


“« ¢ The situation of Leondari is 
romantic, on the side of a hill ina 
defile. It looks down below on an 
extensive plain. It is a small vil- 
lage, the houses, however, appeared 
rather better than those of most 
Turkish towns, being built chiefly 
of stone, and having some fine cy- 
press trees intermingled with them. 

 * Oct. 13. We set out to view 
the ruins of Megalopolis distant two 
hours ride. The country displayed 
scenery similar to what I had so 


‘much admired the day before. 


From some woody eminences which 
we passed over on leaving the town, 
we had a view ef a very extensive 
plain expanded before us. It was 
not a perfect flat, but agreeably 
broken by small knollsand gentle ele- 
vations, covered with trees. Moun- 
tains surround this plain of dif- 
ferent altitudes, some bold and 
lofty, others rising gently from the 
level: their sidés well wooded, and 
the whole view rich and magni- 
ficent. For about an hour we rode 
along a plain, occasionally through 
woods of oak, or through dingles 
filled with plane trees. At the small 
village of Sinani we procured a guide 
to conduct us to the ruins of Mega- 
lopolis, distant about a quarter of a 
mile. Remains of this once magni- 
ficent town are visible on both sides 
of the river Helisson, which falls 
into the Alpheus. To the S. of 
the river, the theatre, which Pau- 


sanias says, was the Jargest in 
Greece, 











Greece, is easily traced: part of the 
walls, the semicircular form, and 
the marks of the seats still existing. 
It is sitaated on a small eminence 
rising from the river. Near it to the 
S.£. a piece of ground of an ob- 
long form is visible, perhaps the 
stadium. The river is serpentine 
in its coarse ; its banks shaded with 
plane trees and willows. Its bed is 
wide and deep, and ih winter pro- 
bably full, though when we saw it, 
it did not ‘contain much water. In 
the bed of the river and on its N. 
side are large blocks of stone still 
adhering together, the remainsmost 
probably of a bridge. On the N. 
bank of the river are the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter. Part of the 
peribolus still remains, and near it 
are fragments of large stones and 
broker: fluted columns. The traces 
of several other buildings are visible, 
The whole ground to some distance 
is strewed with broken fragments, 
which the peasants are collecting 
and laying in heaps. The situation 
of Megalopolis is very magnificent. 
It is in the middle of a plain, rich, 
fertile, and adorned with wood. 
Mountains of beautiful forms ap- 
pear on every side, and to the 
8. W. is Mount Lyceus, celebrated 
in the fables of the poets as sacred 
to Jupiter: 


Aiiasor asiconer me Avxcior- 


« «Oct. 16. We left Leondari 
for Caritena. The road lies the 
whole way along the plain in which 
Mepalopolis is situated. The plain 
is rich and woody, watered by the 
Alpheus, along the banks of which 
we rode for a considerable distance. 
The bed of it is broad, and shaded 
with plane trees. here was great 
Magnificence inthe landscape during 
the whole of our ride, and we passed 
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through some beautiful pastoral 
scenes, enlivened and adorned with 
the figures of peasants carrying 
crooks in their hands, and driving 
large flocks of sheep and goats, 
In four hours we reached Caritena, 
crossing the river (I think Alpheus) 
which here rolls over a rocky bed, 
by a bridge of five arches. Caritena 
is romantically situated on the sides 
of two rocky hills, on the summit of 
one of which are the ruins of a 
fortress, The scenery round it is 
wild and mountainous. 

** «Oct, 18. From Caritena we 
proceeded to Andrugzena, distant 
five hours ride. The views during 
the first part of the way was un 
commonly grand and picturesque. 
We passed through deep and nar: 
row glens surrounded with high 
mountains, the sides of which are 
covered with wood, At the bots 
tom, over a rocky bed, flows a river, 
beneath the shade of wide-spread- 
ing plane trees. We ascended and 
descended steep paths, rugged and 
dangerous. ‘The glen atierwards 
expanded, and we had extensive 
views of mountains receding behind 
mountains toa great distance, The 
situation of Andruzzena, which 
stretches up the side of a bil] adorn- 
ed with trees and vineyards, is 
striking., On our arrival we pro- 
cured a guide to conduct us to the 
rains called the Sr7xAas, or columns, 
supposed to be the temple of Apollo 
Epicureus at Phygalea. Our path 
passed‘along glens filled with luxu- 
riant oaks, and the hills, which rose 
around us on every side, were riche 
Jy ornamented with wood: magni- 
ficerit mountains appeared in the 
distance, and the scenes during the 
whole ride presented an uncommon 
profusion of the grand and beauti- 
tul. As we approached the temple 

we 
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we rode up a very narrow craggy 
path embrowned by trees, apparent- 
ly the course of a winter torrent. 
The temple is most romantically 
situated on the brow of a steep hill, 
which descends abruptly ivto a 
woody valley. Beyond the valley 
rises a bold chain of mountains ; 
their summits are bare, and the sides 
partially clothed with wood. Be- 
yond these another range of high 
mountains appears in the distance 
heaped together in the wildest con- 
fusion. The temple itself seated 
on the brow of the hill, is a most 
picturesque object. Thirty-four gp- 
Jumns remain standing. They are 
of the Doric order, and fluted ; of a 
dark-grey stone, which is much 
worn and stained by the effects of 
the weather. The whole area of 
the temple and the parts adjacent 
are covered with loose broken 
stones and pillars. A more retired 
spot, and one more fitted forthe put- 
poses of devotion and meditation 
cannot be imagined. No sign of a 


‘human habitation or of human la- 


bour appears to break the solitude 
which reigns around. We viewed 
this delightful scene under very fa- 
vourable circumstances. The sun 
was nearly setting in a clear and 
transparent sky, and darted his level 
streams of light upon the tops of 
the trees and against the shafts of 
the columns. 

«« « The tract of country through 
which we passed from “Andruz- 
zena to the columns is part of the 
district of ancient Parrhasia, the 
fabled birth-place of Jupiter. It 
was the scene also of Diana's bunt- 
ing; there was the river Celadon, 
and the hill of Ceryneus. 

*€ «Oct. 19. We left Andruzzena. 
The first part of the road presented 
nothing remarkable, winding among 
mountains of moderate height. In 


about three hours descending the 
side of a woody hill we had a very 
beautiful view ofa fine valley, com. 
pletely filled with shrubs of arbutus 
and myrtle, and with fir, Spanish 
chesnut, and plane trees. The 
woods in many places extended up 
the sides of the mountains nearly 
to the summit. The end of the 
valley was closed up with great ma- 
jesty by a single mountain, whose 
sides, bare, rugged, ard precipitous, 
formed a fine contrast to the rich. 
ness and luxuriance of the vale be- 
low. In about five hours and a half 
we ascended a very steep road up 
the side of a hil!, and from the 
summit had a magnificent prospect, 
reaching over the country of ancient 
Elis. It was a view of which it is” 
difficult to give any conception, ex- 
cept by a drawing. It was very 
extensive, consisting of large val- 
lies, well-wooded lines of hills tra- 
versing a vast tract of country in 
different directions, and beyond these 
a long range of lofty mountains 
terminating in numberless peaks. 
Our road lead us through close 
copses of myrtle and arbutus; inter- 
spersed with fir and plane trees. 
‘Lhe arbutus presented a most beau- 
tiful appearance, with its leaves of 
vivid green, and its branches laden 
with the fruit now ripe, and of a 
deep red colour. This kind of 
scenery continued for two hours, 
when we stopped at the small 
Turkish village of Mandrusa for the 
night *—Journal. 

“ Pindar characterises Arcadia 
by its hills, and many-winding 
vallies : 

Agradias amo one 

Ear, mas wodulraut ler puyer. 

« He also alludes to its being 
a pastoral country, abounding ™ 
flocks : 


Evunrere Apradiac. 
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On tHe Mopenrn Gresk, or Romatc LANeovacn. 


[From the Same.] 


«6 HE rules of the Romaic 

language are by nomeans 
fixed, and in consequence, the mo- 
dern authors of Greece vary much 
in the terms of expression which 
they use in their writings. The 
Italian construction of sentences is 
closely imitated in their prose 
works, and the ancient method of 
inversion, which gave such beauty 
and harmony to the Greek lan- 
guage, is laid aside. Words, how- 
ever, not found in the Romaic lexi- 
con, are frequently borrowed by the 
best writers from the ancient Greek, 
when their affinity to the modern 
language is such as to make them 
easily intelligible to the generality 
of readers, 

* « There are three-different lan- 
guages in use through Greece. 

« «JT. The ancient Greek “EAAy- 
vixy, in which the service of the 
church is written. It is used solely 
in ecclesiastical affairs. The letters 
of the patriarchs to the archbishops 
and bishops, their proclamations 
and excommunications are written 
in this language, corrupted, how- 
ever, by the introduction of a few 
modern expressions. 

“ «JI, The Migo-BapBagos or 
‘Arho-EdAqviny, a language pos- 
sessing not the purity of the an- 
cient, nor the corruption of the me- 
dern Greek. The authors of the 
Byzantine History wrote io this 
idiom. This work ends in 1462, 
nine years after the taking of Con- 
stantipople. 

1814, 


“© Hl. The Pawwcasxy, called also 
ITety or AwrAo-D'gcixsxy, which is at 
present in general use in writing 
and conversation. 

“« « It is only within these twenty- 
five or thirty years that the Greeks 
have begun to pay attention to their 
ancient language. The tyranny of 
the Turks having about that time 
become more oppressive, compelled 
great numbers to take refuge in Ger- 
many, Venice, Hungary, &c. This 
intercourse with the natives of those 
countries naturally enlarged their 
ideas, and led them to cultivate 
learning. Few of them return, and 
the most learned of the modern 
Greeks are to be sought for out of 
their own country. 

«With regard to the present 
style of poetry, and race of poets: 
it is impossible for a person. accus- 
tomed to the harmony of the ancient 
Greek verse to endure the produc- 
tions of the Romaic bards. The 
accent being almost always laid on 
a different syllable from what an 
Englishman has been used to, has a 
most disagreeable effect; in addi- 
tion to which, all the modern 
Greek poetry is written in rhyme, 
in verse of different metre, so that 
instead of the beautiful harmony 
and regular cadence of the ancient 
Greek vetse, we have in the motlern 
compositions the jingle of an Eng- 
lish ballad. I have talked with some 
Greeks, of learning and information, 
on their method of reading, and have 
endeavoured persuade them that 

it 
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it must be wrong, for this reason, 
that it makes no distinction in 
rhythm between prose and poetry. 
A page of Demosthenes and of Ho- 
mer, accoriing to their pronuncia- 
tion, conveys the same effect to the 
ear. ‘The roles of arcient metre are 
totally repugnant to the system of 
accents, ond che Greeks understand 
nothing of the laws by which the 
verses of their old ts are con- 
structed; so that when they read 
an Hexameter verse they make as 
many false quantities as there are 
feet. As may be expected, they 
are not willing to give up their 
method of reading, and laagh at the 
idea of an knglishman coming to 
teach the Athenians Greek. ‘The 
only point that I could bring them 
to allow was, that it was certainly a 
defect in their manner of pronuncia- 
tion, pot to make a sufficient dis- 
tinction between the rhythm of 
rose and poetry. 

** *T shall make an extract from 
the preface to a translation of Fon- 
tenelle’s Pluraiity of Worlds, by 
Kojoixas, an Athenian at present 
resident in Paris, and formerly 
Dragomsan to the Turkish ambassa- 
dor at that court. It contains some 
information respecting the decay of 
the Greek language, and its present 
state: it isalso exceedingly curious, 
as shewing the feelings of a Greek 
of the present day at the view of 
te degradation of his country ; an’, 
Jastly, it deserves notice as exhibit 
ing a lamentable proof how much 
the ancient simplicity of style has 
degenerated, 

** * Unhappy Greece, that most 
favoured climate, the habitation of 
the arts, and the soil of erudition, 
from the time that she began to fall 
from ber former glory and splendour, 
furesaw her own ruin in the fate of 





or Romaic Langua ge. 


other nations, or rather in the una- 
voidable connection of different cir- 
cumstances ; and by degress lost her 
glorious liberty, ber arts, ber man- 
ners, ber writings, and with them 
her ancient nobleness of language. 
The successive inroads and subjec- 
tions which she endured from dit: 
ferent nations, from the Macedo- 
nians, the Romans, and the Goths, 
brought upon her (according to that 
certain law of our nature by which the 
slave imitates the master) a savage 
ness of manners, a barbarity of cus- 
toms, and a debasement of language. 
These nations, and particularly the 
Romans, in order to profit by the 
subjugation of Greece, not metely 
for political purposes, as far as re- 
garded the mere capture of ber 
towns, but also in a moral point of 
view, by the possession of her 
science and knowledge, made them- 
selves masters, as much a possible, 
of the Janguage, the manners, arts, 
customs, erudition, and laws of the 
unhappy Greeks, her captives. This 
was the way in which the conquer- 
ed vanquished their conquerors, a 
species of triumph preserved only 
amonest civilised nations, exeept 
indeed in the last subjugation of 
Greece ; a triumph indeed can- 
soling to the vanquished, if any cons 
solation can be found for the gla- 
very which now oppresses a noble na- 
tion, The Grecian language, trans- 
ported from Greece to Rome, and 
in a manner joined with its mis- 
tress the Latin, in part changed its 
construction, according as the fancy 
ancl disposition of its Inasters aapt- 
ed it to the expression of theit 
ideas ; adding a multitude of terms, 
and varying the phrases, either for 
the explication of some political cus- 
tom, or of some new Roman dis- 
coyery. Thus was produced that 

mouAvrTrow 








fonstrous compilation, the half- 
barbarous language. This, in dif- 
ferent places, wag differeutly spoken 
aad written, and mixed a good deal 
with the language of the Venetians, 
who were spread over the islands of 
the AZgean sea, and established even 
in the centre of the Roman power, 
which had been transferred into 
Greece, and afterwards divided. 
These Venetians, arriving at that 
time, conferred, necessarily, a8 con- 
querors, their manners, ideas, terms, 
and expressions. In consequence 
of this, the Greek tongue was divid- 
ed into as many provincial idioms as 
there were towns and provinces, of 
which any one may be satisfied who 
reads the Byzantine History, the 
work of a number of authors, who 
were natives of various cities. 

“ «In this manner the Greek lan- 
guage being mutilated and changed, 
as was also its sovereign, the Roman 
power, there succeeded the most 
shameful captivity, the most griev- 
eus scourge of Heaven, the inevitable 
effect of the inconstancy of Roman 
powér, which advancing with a two- 
edged sword, and establishing its do- 
minion with chains and fetters, 
slew and subjugated the navies, 
burnt the libraries, and _ lastly, 
overturned from its foundation the 
whole empire, and forcibly debased 
that noble race of the Romans, Our 
unhappy nation then lost, together 
with its ancient splendour and dig- 
nity, its revered freedom, and its 
knowledge, its arts, manners, and 
writings. All disappeared, all vanish- 
ed; and as a worthless slave has 
only one care how he may best 
satisfy the wish of lis master, and 
thus lighten the burthen of bis 
chains, so from that time Greece 
bade fiureweil wo her lofty specula- 
tions, her noble studies, her free dis- 
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cussions and exercises, and consi<. 
dered it her only happiness to be 
bound with a chain of gold or 
silver, and to bear the lightest fet- 
ters possible, whilst her thoughts 
were euthralled in servitude. 

“« * Alas! for such a destiny. 
Where are now the Grecian gyms 
nasia? where the learned acade- 
mies? where her seminaries of 
instruction? where her teachers? 
where, in short, is the Grecian lan- 
guage? All must obey the will and 
pleasure of the conquerors. Other 
names, another way of life, other 
customs, others garments and habi« 
tations, other ideas must be adopt- 
ed, and all must be expressed and 
named in the language of the con- 
querors. From this sprang that 
monstrous compound, the Romaic, 
language, composed, like adog-ken- 
nel, of different foreign words and 
phrases, unknown to the Greeks, 
and of which we cannot make use, 
because the generality of readers do 
not understand them, and all are dis- 
gusted at a jargon to which they 
have not been accustomed. 

**« With such a corrupt language, 
which is hardly sufficient to explain 
the most triteideas, how can any one 
translate books of science, express 
noble conceptions, or explain the 
principles of systems, political doc- 
trines, or moral theories? A chaos 
overwhelms him on all sides; a 
vacuum receives him at every 
thought, and every period is to him 
a new labour and difficulty.’ 

‘ The author then proceeds to 
defend his own style of writing, 
and replies to the supposed argue 
ment; of those who wish him to 
wrile in the common terms and 
language of the vulgar. He after- 
wards proceeds thus : 

«¢ «Bat I would ask, which man- 
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ner of writing an author must se- 
lect out of the various methods 
which the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople use; since not only every 
part and division of that city has a 
different method of expression, but 
even the most celebrated of our na- 
tion vary in their language and con- 
versation. One inclines to the an- 
cient Greek style, another to that of 
the Turks, another consults entirely 
his own fancy. Besides these va- 
rieties, there is a great and irrecon- 
cilable difference between the con- 
versation of the inen and women, 
and still more between that of one 
female and another. What style, 
then, of composition must the un- 
happy author choose, since in which- 
ever way he writes, he will have 
critics and revilers. 


* * a” * * 


« «Bat must we then despair 
that this language, changed from its 
original purity, can never be again 
restored to beauty ? Can we never 
hope to have one common style, in 
which all, equally labouring, may 
advance with equal success to be- 
nefit their country, and compose ac- 
cording to fixed rules and general 
principles? Certainly not— Even 
the style which we now use is 
somewhat polished, thanks to the 
blessed Nicholas Vaivoda Keratza, 
who in the Romaic language, de- 
ficient as it is (but by bim brought 
back as much as possible to ils pa- 
rent the Greek), wrote easily, trans- 
slated skilfully, and explained ele- 
gantly every subject. This style is 
adopted by all the modern chiefs 
and princes of our nation, and, in 
imitation of them, by the greater 
number of the Archontes, who in 
this idiom compose the chief part of 
their correspondence.’ 


“« Thus far Codricas, 

“* The state of public instruction 
is considerably improved within the 
last half century, For the encourage- 
ment of ancient literature, a school 
was established about forty years 
ago in the isle of Patmos, to which 
scholars are sent from different parts 
of Greece. Their number, on an 
average, is about one hundred. It was 
established by some Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, called Tevacades, from 
the trade they exercised as pelisse- 
makers.) They pay the master 
about 1000 piastres (50) per an- 
num. The scholars maintain them- 
selves, but pay nothing tothe mas- 
ter. They remain five years. Their 
course of study is the grammar of 
the ancient Greek, the Fables of 
#Esop, the Dialogues of Lucian, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, and after- 
wards the poets, They are ex- 
ercised in the writing of ancient 
Greek, and two or three times a 
week the master gives a portion of 
some Romaic author, to be turn- 
ed by his scholars into that lan- 
guage. 

‘« There are alsotwo public schaols 
in the isle of Scio, kept at the ex- 
pense of the town of Scio, to which 
scholars are sent from all parts of 
Greece. 

‘* In Constantinople there are two 
large schools established by the 
Greeks. The Princes of Walla- 
chia and Moldayia maintain twelve 
scholars in each, The Patriarch of 
Constantinople pays the salaries of 
the masters, about 3000 piastres 
per annum (4150.) One of these 
schools is appropriated to the teacht 
ing of the ancient Greek, and the 
otber to the sciences, logic pbysics, 
and mathematics. There are tweaty- 
four scholars in each school main- 


tained and instructed ag the public 
expense ; 








se; the rest are instructed, 
but not maintained. 

«« There are some Ioannina mer- 
chants, by name Zwoiue, brothers, 
settled at Leghorn, who give great 
encouragement to Romaic litera- 
ture, printing books at their own 
expense, and distributing them 

tis. 

« At Athens there are two pub- 
lic schools for the ancient Greek. 
One was founded by Giovanni Deka, 
an Athenian, who has left a fund in 
the bank of Venice for the payment 
of the master, and the support of 
twelve scholars. This payment has 
however been stopped since the oc- 
cupation of Venice by the French. 
At present it is maintained by the 
Convent rwy raziaeywy, i.e. of the 
Angels Michael and Gabriel. This 
convent, instead of paying a tax as 
it formerly did to the city, now 
supports the master and twelve 
scholars. The master has six bun- 
. dred piastres per annum, and for 
every scholar six killows of grain 
and his caratch. 

** The other scheol in Athens 
had its pension also from Venice, 
which was left by an Athenian, 
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named Tapovyli. At present it is 
supported by the city, and ago 
piastres per annum are given to 
the master. Each school bas a Ji- 
brary. Theone which I] saw did 
not contain aboye one hundred 
volumes, chiefly editions of the old 
classics. 

** Every village has it papas (or 
priest.) He teaches three or four 
scholars to read and write Romaie: . 
Instruction however is very sparing- 
ly diffused amongst the lower or- 
ders. Ina village of two hundred 
houses, twenty persons cannot per- 
haps be found who know how to 
read and write. Those who do, are 
proud of their proficiency, and wear 
in their girdle a brass ink-stand to 
shew their accomplishment. The 
papas are a most ignorant race, 
taken from the lower orders. The 
service of the church is written in 
ancient Greek, and hardly any un- 
derstand what they read. Not one 
in ten is able to explain, the service, 
They work in the fields like common 
labourers; and | have seen a papas 
engaged, with other workmen, in 
tiling a house.” 
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North 


" 4 ancient history of Lap- 
; land is involved in the most 
impenetrable obscurity. As we can- 
not believe that, like their rein-deer, 
they are aborigines of the country, 
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I will not, however, advance, asa 
proof, the similarity between the 
word Sebmelatz, by which the 
Laplanders denominate themselves, 
a that of Samoyede ; this latter, 
which is derived from the Russ, is 
not adopted by the people whom 
it designates; it nearly expresses 
the term anthropophagi, and has 
probably been applied to these bar- 
barians by some mistake of travel- 
lers, who, having seen them eat 
the rein-deer, have thought they 
fed on human‘flesh. Decided phy- 
sical similarity, a conformity of 
manners, sufficiently strong, con- 
sidering the different degrees of 
civilization.which the two nations 
haye attained, are the grounds of 
my opinion, which is also that of 
Linneus. . 

‘* A knowledge of both lan- 
guages is necessary to enable one 
to enter upon an examination of 
their affinities. Mr. Porthan no- 
tices the resemblance between the 
Lapponic Janguage and those of 
the nations adjacent to the Sa- 
moyedes, from which it may be 
concluded that the Laplander and 
Samoyede are’ the same. ‘Travel- 
Jers clescribe the Samoyede as of 
a stature below the middle size ; 
the body firm and nervous; the 
structure large and square; the 
visage flat; the eyes black, with 
the opening straight and long ; the 
bones of the upper jaw very strong 
and high; the mouth wide, and 
the lips thin; the ears large, flat, 
gud extended ; the hair black ; the 
complexion of a brownish yellow ; 
the legs short, but thin; the feet 
very small, AJ}l which features suit 
the Laplanders. 

** ‘Lhe customs in common be- 
tween the two nations are,—a wan- 


dering life; rein-deer food ; arti- 


cles of dress; form of habitation , 
the beds; the practice of pur- 
chasing their wives from the pa- 
rents, and placing near the dead 
their bows, arrows, and whatever 
was dear to them; the excessive 
fondness for spirituous liquors and 
tobacco; an extreme indolence, 
interrupted by great exertion, to 
which they are sometimes impel- 
led by their mode of life and the 
severity of the ciimate. 

** In general, I think that in- 
quiries as to the resemblance of 
languages may throw much light 
on history, and prove as well the 
affinities as tle antient connection 
between people now far apart, and 
mutually ignorant of each other.— 
But, when the origin of vations is 
the question, if this conformity 
alone is to be found on one side, 
and on the other physical relations, 
as the same characteristic features, 
the same form, &c. I think one 
cannot mistake in preferring the 
conclusions deduced from the latter, 
as the more probable. The chil- 
dren of a negro and negress, born 
in a northern Jatitude, will be al- 
Ways negroes; yet may be unac- 
quainted with their mother's lan- 
guage, and speak that only of the 
country where they were brought 
up. The Jews of all countries 
have peculiar features, which 
distinguish them from other 
people, &e. 

‘‘ It is sufficient then to com- 
pare the Laplander with his neigh- 
bour, the Fin or the Swede, to be 
satisfted that they are not of the 
same race; although two-thirds of 
the Lapponic tongue appertain to 
the lapguages of those two n3- 
tions ; whose respective extractions 
are nevertheless distinct. 

Tt is supposed that Mr. Blu- 


menbach, 
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menbach, who is now engaged in 
making a collection of skulls from 
all the nations in the world, will be 
enabled to explain many doubts as 
to the physical relations of these 
nations. 

« The traditions of the Fins, 
and the few which the Laplanders 
retain, confirm the opinion, that 
the latter have formerly possessed 
Finland, and have been expelled 
by the present o¢cupiers. Thus their 
domains have receded from the 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, be- 
yond the polar circle, and are 
every way contracted by the co- 
Jonists, who settle in their coun- 
tries. 

“ In an antient history, called 
Fandin Noregur, treating of the 
family «f Forntoter, (who reigned 
before Odin in the north, and as it 
seems in Finland,) it is said that 
Nora, the son of Thor, having 
made an expedition to seek his 
sister Goa, or Gojo, who was pri- 
vately carried off at a sacrifice, 
made the tour of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, and met with a great number 
of Laplanders, who were inclined 
to oppose his passage, but were 
conquered and dispersed. This ap- 
pears to be the first notice taken 
ofthe Laplanders ; but the author 
of this history or fable is unknown, 
as also the period in which he 
wrote. 

** The words Lapp, Laplander ; 
and Lappmark, Lapland; are not 
primitive words. ‘The Icelander 
Sturleson, who has furnished us 
with the most valuable remains of 
the ancient history of the north, is 
positively ignorant of them. ‘This 
proves, according to Mr. Porthan, 
that the Fundin Noregur is poste- 
rior to his time.—Saxon, the gram- 
marmn, is the first author who 
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uses those names; he wrote about 
the year 1190, that is, one hundred 
and thirteen years after Sturleson. 
Before Saxon, these people were 
called Finna, Fins, or Skridfionar, 
from the word Skridda, which de- 
scribes their mode of skating on 
the surface of the ice or snow. 
Independent of the arguments I 
have adduced, this seems to prove 
that the Laplanders are descended 
from the Fins, and the rather, as 
the Norwegians still call the Nor- 
wegian Laplanders by that name, 
The derivation of the word Lapp 
is as obscure as that of the people 
which it designates, and who con- 
sider it as a degradation, If it 
comes from the language of the 
country, where it signifies an ex« 
ile, why should all nations, except 
that to whom it is applied, adopt 
it? Yet, this is the opinion of 
many writers. Lappi, in Finnish, 
signifies equally Laplander and Sor- 
cerer ; but, it is uncertain whether 
the name of the art is derived from 
that of the ;eopie or vice versa. 
What is certain is, that no nation 
was formerly so famous as the 
Laplanders for the practice of -that 
art, which has been destroyed by 
the progress of science, notwith- 
standing the attempts that have 
been made, from time to time, to 
revive it. Lapp, in Swedish, sig- 
nifies rag; from which some infer, 
that the Laplanders, wanting sub- 
sistence in their own country, and 
going in crowds to beg amongst 
their neighbours, were so called, 
on account of their tattered dress, 

«« These are thie only conjectures 
which appeared to me to deserve 
attention, and yet it seems to be 
impossible to draw any certain con- 
clusion from them. 

“ According to Sturleson, and 
after 
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after bim Peter Claudi, the Lap- 
landers, Finnar, in the time of 
Erik Segersal the Victorious, and 
Harald Harfager with the fine hair, 
and before that time, were inde- 
pendent of their neighbours, and 
were governed by kings of their 
own nation. He who then reign- 
ed, and the only king whose name 
is. known, was called Mottle. A 
young maid, called Gunilde, was 
sent by ber father, Odzor Huide, 
to this prince, to instruct hint in 
magic. 

“ The first king of Sweden who 
attempted to conquer the Lapland- 
ers was Magnus Ladulas. A wan- 
dering people, dispersed through 
an immense country, uncultivated, 
and difficult of access, were not 
easily to be conquered by force of 
arms. . Magnus, that he might not 
expose his army to perish in the 
deserts, abandoned the enterprise 
to the Birkarles, the inhabitants 
of an extensive district, which 
comprises a part of that which 
is now called Westrobothnia. They 
undertook to subjugate the Lap- 
landers, on condition of remaining 
masters of their country, on pay- 
ment of w slight tribute of skins, 
by way of homage to the crown. 
At the commencement of the en- 
terprise, one of them placed him- 
self in ambush, near a road, on 
which a party of Laplanders had 
to travel from Birkarla. Concealed 
in the snow, with which he had 
been covered by his wife, he saw 
them pass in the night, and recog- 
nized fifteen of the most distin- 
guished of the nation. Without 
loss of time, he got before them 
hy taking a shorter cut, and, as 
they travelled, he singly, by, sur- 

rise, slew them. all, except the 

pat, who, perceiving at a distance 


the dead bodies of his companioug 
stretched on the snow, put himself 
in a posture of defence. He de- 
fended himself a long time, and 
the Birkalese would have failed in 
the attempt, but for the assistanée 
of his wite. After this blow, the 
Laplanders having lost their chiefs, 
were all massacred, or reduced un- 
der the yoke of the Birkarlese, 
who exercised the most despotic 
power over them, a power which 
they most cruelly abused during 
three centuries, until the reign of 
Gustavus Vasa.—This hero, having 
delivered his country, re-establish- 
ed order, and entirely abolished op- 
pression. The unfortunate Lap- 
landers having preferred their com- 
plaints to him; he deemed them 
just, and caused the-chief of the 
siikarlese, Henric Larsson, to be 
imprisoned at Tornea, and con- 
demned him to pay large damages. 
Since that time, the Laplanders 
have paid their tributes directly to 
the crown of Sweden, and obtained 
entire freedom of commerce, In 
the place of the Birkarlese, who 
had divided amongst themselves the 
different districts of Lapland, where 
they assumed the title of Kings, 
Gustavus established bailiffs, Lapp- 
fogdar, Konunga Olmai, that. is, 
men for the king to attend in bis 
name to the receipt of the taxes as 
well as to the administration of 
justice. .Charles IX: the son of 
Gustavus I, established that division 
of Lapland which now subsists, 
and increased the number of civil 
otiicers. 

‘* From the moment that Lap- 
land came under the dominion of 
the Swedes, repeated attempts have 
been made to convert them 10 the 
Christian faith, About the year 
1400, Eric, of Pomerania, or 


he 











the chapter of Upsal to appoint 
them priests ; and some ceremonies 


of the catholic religion may even 
still be observed amongst them. 
But their wandering life long ren- 
dered these endeavours useless, 
and paganism was the _ predo- 
minant religion uatil the reign of 
Gustavus I, 

«“ The gods worshipped by the 
Laplanders ‘were the. following: 
Thiermes, who is the same with 
the Thor of the antient Swedes and 
the Jupiter of the Greeks, was the 

of thunder, and presided over 
the health, life, and death, of mor- 
tals; the rainbow served him as a 
bow, and with his arrows he exter- 
minated the demons that are ob- 
noxious to the human race, It 
seems that the votion which the 
Laplanders had of this god united 
the principles of good and evil, 
The history of his birth is remark- 
able. A young girl, they say, sit- 
ting at the foot-of a tree, suddenly 
. saw aman, who desired her to fill 
her pelisse (Lappmudd) with some 
wood intended for the melting of 
pitch. She did so; but, perceiv- 
ing that the wood kindled of itself, 
* and that the man had horns, she 
was frightened and fled It was in 
vain, and she brought forth a son, 
who wept incessantly, and was 
never at rest. God took this child, 
carried him into heaven, and asked 
if he would take the part of his 
father or his mother? The child 
declared himself for the mother, 
and said that he would persecute 
his father and all his race. From 
this time he ranges through the 
ait, and hurls the thunder that 
cleaves the rocks and burns the 
trees where demons are concealed. 
This being, as the son of the devil 
aad the aurseling of God, is, by 
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turns, good and wicked; some- 
times he strikes the sacred places, 
and overturns the idols. The fable 
proves that the Laplanders have a 
notion of a being superior to all 
gods. Every family erected to 
Thiermes an altar, in the shape of 
a table, which was’ placed at some 
distance behind the hut, and adorn- 
ed with branches of birch and fir. 
The path which leads to the altar 
was scattered with leaves and 
branches; and the image placed 
on the altar was the stem of 4 
birch-tree, of the roots of which 
was formed an almost shapeless 
head, but having some traits of the 
human visage. 

‘© Stor-Junkare, the second of 
these gods, presided over the chase 
and fishery; from which we may 
presume the Laplanders were not 
neglectful of his worship. He was 
sometimes visible under the figure 
of a man with the feet of a bird, 
but otherwise of a majestic shape, 
clad in black, and bearing a fowl- 
ing-piece. These apparitions never 
failed to be lucky in hunting or 
fishing; and it sometimes ic. 
pened that the god himself shot 
the birds on the wing, which was 
regarded asa miracle. The name 
Stor-Junkare is derived from the 
Norwegian Tongur. The govern- 
ors of provinces were formerly 
Junkare, and Stor signifies great ; 
thus the name means great go- 
vernor, orvicar of God. The in- 
habitants of Lapland Tornea and 
Lapland Kemi, who had less oom- 
munication w-th Norway, called 
this god Seité, and gave him the 
same attributes, In general, the 
Laplanders represent him by rude 
stones, or, at the best, by stones 
clumsily cut into a hamaa shape. 
Each family bad its Stor-Junkare, 
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or its Seitii, who was placed on the 
top of a mountain, ora rock, and 
sometimes on the bank of a lake 
or a river. The boundaries of the 
territory consecrated to this god 
were accurately marked, ayd po 
marriageable woman durst ap- 
proach them, for they believed 
that death or the greatest mis- 
fortunes would be the result of such 
a sacrilege. 

“ Atthe place where the river 
of Tornea issues from the lake of 
thar name, and forms a large cata- 
ract called Darra, there is an isle, 
difficult of access from the rapidi- 
ty of the waters that surround it. 
In this place Regnard found five 
idols of stone, of which mention is 
made by Schefferus. One, of the 
height of a very tall man, was the 
god Seiti; the others, of less size, 
were his wife, his sou or his 
daughter, and his domestics. Reg- 
nard, in defiance of the imprecs- 
tions of the Laplanders, carried off 
the Jatter, but Seité was too heavy. 
All these images bad nearly the 
human form, with a sort of hat 
upon the head. Otherwise, they 
were nothing but rade and shape- 
less stones. 

‘The third Lapland deity, which 
they have in common with most 
idolaters, was Baive, or the sun. 
Next to the idea of an immaterial 
God, nothing can be more sublime 
than that of this luminary vivify- 
ing nature by his beneficent beat. 
The Laplanders experience its most 
striking effects when the sun, after 
a long absence, returns to visit 
their atmosphere, and seems to de- 
light in retarding bis own progress, 
to hasten that of vegetation.— 
They call him the mother of all 
living beings; and bis worship is 
nearly similar to that of Thiermes. 


_ The sacrifices principally con. 

sist of the bones and horns of rein. 
deer, Women were never admit. 
ted to them: The men, on ap- 
proaching the satred place, began 
by uncovering the head, and bow. 
ing often and profoundly; then 
they prostrated themselves, and ad- 
vanced, creeping on their hands 
and knees, towards the feet of the 
idol, where they left their offerings, 
Great care was taken, on these oc- 
casions, to drive away thedogs, If 
unfortunately one of these animals 
should carry off the least portion of 
the bones of the victim, he would 
pay for it with his life, and the 
corresponding bone of the dog 
would be presented to the idol in 
lieu of that which he. had stolen, 
These sacrifices were observed at 
particular periods of the year; and 
others were celebrated in conse- 
quence of vows made in distress, 
or to stop the course of particular 
maladies amongst men or rein-deer. 
On those occasions, goats, sheep, 
cats, or cocks, which were bought 
in Norway, were immolated. 

** Hogstrom relates, that a Lap-+ 
lander, whose rein-deer had been 
attacked by an epidemic disorder, 
having made many sacrifices to his 
wooden idol without success, ap- 
pointed hima certain day against 
which he wished to be beard, and 
threatened, that, if he was not, he 
would throw him into the fire as 
an impostor. The day being come, 
without any cessation of the disor- 
der, the Laplander made a great 
fire round the idol, and pot it in. 
Many of his countrymen, informed 
of this sacrilege, collected together 
to expiate the crime, by killing the 
Laplander, and burning him, 1m 
honour of the idol; but be laid 


the case before them with so mych 
eloquence, 











gloquence, that: they agreed with 
him that the idol was good for 
nothing, and that he had treated it 
as it deserved. . 

«*. Besides these deities, the Lap- 
landers worship other inferior gods, 
as the Kuowa manno, to whom 
they offered hay, and invited him 
toeat, by making a noise against 
their sledges, or ackias: the Jan- 
Joherra, or gods of Christmas, whom 
they propitiated by presenting 
them with little boats,- about two 
feet long, stained with blood, and 
marked with crosses: (these offer- 
ings were generally placed upon 
the branches of the loftiest firs, a 
little before the feast of Christmas, 
when they usually kill the, rein- 
deer:) the Ruotta, a formidable 
being to the women, whom they 
conciliate by little bags made of 
the birch-tree bark, filled with 
small pieces of each of the dainties 
on which they regale on Christmas 
eve and Christmas day, such as 
milk, cheese, fish; but never flesh. 

“ Thomas von Westen, a Da- 
nish missionary, says that the Lap- 
landers worship the Supreme Being 
under the demomination of Sara- 
gads, or the creator. Hogstrom, a 


missionary, and the curate of Gel- 


livare, in Swedish Lapland, made 
inquiry upon the subject; but he 
never found a Laplander who knew 
even the name. The notion of 
angels, and their appearances, of 
which the Laplanders say so much, 
is probably a consequence of the 
attempts made at present to intro- 
duce Christianity into Lapland. 
“Such was the antient religion 
of the Laplanders: and yet, in the 
time of Hogstrom, that is from 
1743 to 1751, agreat part of the 
Nation secretly worshipped idols, 
thoygh publicly professing the 
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Christian religion; yet paganism 
is now almost entirely eradicated, 
thopgh more by persuasion than 
force. The whole of Lapland is di- 
vided into parishes of convenient 
size, in each of which are priests 
and churches. . Gustavus Adolphus, 
in the year 1610, instituted: a 
school at Pifei, which he after; 
wards removed near to the church 
of Lycksele, in Lapland Umea. At 
present, there are six schools dis- 
tributed in the different pro- 
vinces. 

“« The art of magic is almost 
wholly lost in Lapland, and several 
priests who have grown old in the 
country assured me that not one of 
those drums which were formerly 
the instruments of witchcraft is 
now to be found, I shall briefly 
describe them, and the manner in 
which they were used. The magic 
drums, called Quobdas, or Kannus, 
were made of the trunks of trees 
growing on particular spots, and 
the fibres of which, beginning from 
the roots, formed a spiral line from 
right to left, corresponding with 
the sun's course. ‘The upper part 
of the trunk was hollowed. out in 
nearly an oval form, and covered 
with a skin, on which was deli- 
neated, with the bark of the alder, 
which yields a reddish colour, a 
variety of figures, as rein-deer, 
birds, foxes, bears, wolves, the 
sun, moon, stars, and many other 
objects. The sorcerer, chaunting 
magic songs, threw some brass 
rings upon the skin of the drum, 
which he struck with a hammer 
made of rein-deer's horns, and 
then predicted good or ill from the 
figures on which the rings fell: 
sometimes seized with sudden 
swoons, these magicians saw the 
past, the present, and the future. 

The 
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The principle of all superstition is, — 


that, to see clearly the eyes must 


be closed, and, to think justly, the 


reason must be enslaved. This no- 
tion of a state of supernatural 
swooning is very antient. It is 
mentioned in the Edda that Odin 
was subject to it, and that he had 
then the same revelations as the 


Lapland magicians.—Rut I fear 

that I have too long detained the 

reader's attention to objects, the 

sole use of which is to evince the 

great weakness of the human mind; 

and, unfortunately, it is not neces- A 
eg to go amongst savages to prove 

it. 
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JovrwaL puRING AN AsrRIAL VoyaGe From Hackney To Easr. 


Tuorrz, Essex, Aucust 2, 1811. By Henny Bsauroy, Esq, 


[From Dr. Tuomson’s ANNALS OF PutLosorPuy.] 


ee S the balloon ascended I was 

totally unconscious of the 
motion ; it appeared as if the bal- 
loon was the only point stationary, 
and that the earth and the people 
_were suddenly sinking away. ‘The 
rapidity with which it ascended 
was such that it prevented every 
sensation of giddiness, the whole 
country appearing in the course of 
8 few seconds as one prodigious 
map. .The almost instantaneous 
transition from the shouts of the 
spectators, and from the absolute 
tumult in which we had been en- 
gaged, to the death-like stillness 
that reigned in the upper regions, 
only broken at mtervals by the re- 
port ofa cannon at Walthamstow, 
filled the mind_ with indescribable 
sensations, It appeared difficult to 
persuade the mind that it was a 
reality; and the mixed sensations 
of delight and astonishment com- 


pletely deprived me of the power 


of expressing my wonder at the 
scene beneath the eye. It seemed 
@dream, and hardly possible to be 
& reality, 


« A few moments, however, 
were all that I allowed myself to 
feast on the delightful scene; for 
the confusion that had taken place 
around the car had compelled those 
that had taken charge ot the instry- 
nents to use very great exertions 
to copyey them to us in the car. 
They were accordingly lying in a 
distressing state of confusion at the 
bottom of the car; though, on ex- 
amination, fortunately without hav- 
ing suffered the smallest injury. As 
soon therefore as the usual cere- 
mony of waving the farewell flag 
could be dispensed with, I threw 
off my hat, and proceeded to ar 
range and suspend the instruments, 
To effect this it was necessary to 
have both hands at liberty. I was 
desirous of disposing of the flag I 
held in my hand, and accordingly 
thrust the staff through the back of 
the car; but as I was obliged to 
stand upon the seat to fix the ba- 
rometer sufficiently bigh, the fla 
fell from its situation, and was af- 
terwards picked up at about a 
quarter of a mile from the place of 
ascent, 
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ascent, though neither of us missed 
ft until some considerable time af- 
ter the accident. The instruments 
being fixed in their respective situ- 
ations, the next care was to regu- 
late the gauge of the barometer ; 
all which s¢veral occupations con- 
sumed the first ten minutes of the 
voyage. 

« After having made the first set 
of observations, I had an opportu- 
nity of viewing at leisure the pros- 
pect from the balloon. The first 
and most striking object was the 
Thames, which was seen meander- 
ing in endless gigantic sinuosities 
through the long line of country 
down as far as the Nore. The 
ships, and even boats, were distin- 
guishable on its mirror-like surface 
with astonishing minuteness; and I 
have no doubt that, bad the ascent 
been made with reference to that 
particular object, the number of 
shipping afloat in the river and wet 
docks might have been most accu- 
rately counted. 

** The sun shone full upon the 
river, and presented at once the 
grandest and most delightful sight 
imaginable. It would be fruitless 
to attempt the description of the 
scene, though in candour it must 
be acknowledged that it agreed pre- 
cisely with the idea that I had pre- 
conceived, and differed in no re- 
spect whatever from the view from 
the summit of a lofty situation ; ex- 
cept that it was infinitely more ex- 
tended in its range; the eye em- 
braced a Jarger field within its 
scope; and then that listless sensa- 
tion of delight which is derived from 
the nature of the voyage itself. In 
short, as has been already stated, 
the gratification arising from the 
situation is altogether indescribable, 
but to such as have experienced it 


themselves. Though moving wits 
such wonderful velocity, the tr. 
vellers are themselves totally un- 
scious of any niotion whatever. 
They feel themselves floating in a 
most delightful acriform fluid, and 
seeming to convey a most exquisite 
idea of unlimited elasticity. The 
extreme elasticity, indeed, was found 
on this occasion to be materially 
against the accuracy required ig 
all barometrical observations. The 
slightest motion on the part of ¢i- 
ther of us causing a vibration of 
the quicksilver, in the tube, of an 
inch, a half, and two inches, which 
required to be steadied with the 
hand to bring it to any thing like a 
stationary point. Findiug this to be 
the case, I noticed each time the 
two extreme divisions of vibration, 
and took the mean as the sum to 
be placed in the barometer column, 
In no one instance was the barome- 
ter stationary; for even when we 
were both of us perfectly still, the 
barometer ebbed and flowed with 
great rapidity, though not to such 
an extent as in the case already 
mentioned. 

“* In looking over the country, 
it gave the idea of an immense map, 
executed with yncommon neatness ; 
the fields presenting a mach livelier 
and brighter green than the trees, 
The colours of objects were not in 
the least changed or affected in any 
instance that came under observa- 
tion. In passing over Epping Fo- 
rest, I was particularly struck with 
its appearance ; it seemed to con- 
sist of a vast number of cluntps of 
something of a very dark green, 
certainly conveying an accurate idea 
of what it really was—a forest; 
but so much f. re-shortened as to 
preclude any idea of comparative 


elevation. Jt occurred to meat the 
very 
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moment of my noticing it, 

that althoug Captain Snowdon had 
been much joked for having de- 
scribed Epping Forest as looking 
like a gooseberry bush, the error 
really existed by no means in the 
point of fact, but in the unfortunate 
selection of words in which he had 
chosen to express himself; for bad 
be said that Epping Forest looked 
exactly like a Jarge plantation of 
gooseberry trees of a gigantic size 
and width, he would have conveyed 
avery accurate idea of the fact. I 
particularly noticed that the forest 
esented to the eye a tract of dark 

n detached patches ; where the 
iurf (as I supposed) was visible, 
there seemed to be an edging of 
varied extent of courses of a green 
of a much brighter colour. All 
objects, of whatever kind, ceascd 
to give any idea of comparative 
height, unless when seen at a con- 
siderable angle, before the balloon 
became in a vertical situation, I 
observed that white objects, as 
Chigwell and Ongar Church, Wan- 
stead House, and the ‘Town Hall at 
Chelmsford, conveyed a much bet- 
ter idea of our elevation above the 
surface of the earth than any other 
objects I observed. The small rill 
of water that runs through the 
main street of Chelmsford sparkled 
with peculiar brilliancy ; much 
More so iudeed than either the 
Thames or any other water that 
caught the eye in the-course of the 
voyage. Such of the roads as took 
the attention seemed all of one 
Goiiorm colour, and that an orange- 
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yellow; and, at the clevation at 
which the balloon was at the time, 
conveyed the idea of fine gravel 
walks. In one instance, in which 
a flock of sheep were passing in 
a direction from London, the dust 
they left behind them ‘was very 
distinguishable, and this at an ele- 
vation of nearly 3000 feet. All 
sounds seemed to be transmitted 
with distinctness to us aloft, at @ 
distance in which we could not 
make ourselves heard by those un- 
der us. This was to be expected, 
as there could be no objects near 
enough to the balloon to assist in 
reflecting the sound; whereas to 
those beneath us this objection did 
not apply ; the hills and hollows all 
tending to influence the propagation 
of sound on the earth. It did not 
appear that any change in the state 
of the atmosphere affected the pro- 
pagation of sound. ‘This was con- 
trary to my expectations. For some 
years since, when Colonel Beaufoy 
was out on a shooting party oa 
one of the Swiss mouotains, in 
company with the late Sir Harry 
Mildmay, they were enveloped ina 
a very dense cloud ; by accident Sir 
Harry's fowling-piece went off, and 
the report was instantly followed by 
a complete roll, like that of thun- 
der. The experiment was repeated 
again aud again witb similar results, 
Col. Beaufoy waited there some time, 
till the cloud had cleared away, and 
the ordinary cleirness of the atmo- 
sphere was restored, He again tried 
the effects of the discharge of his 
piece ; but now, no roll followed. 
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: Kater’s | Electro- 
Time, Barometer, |Therm.' Hygrom.| meter, Compass. 
Inches and Course of 
Min. Hours Tenths, | Feet. | Degrees, Divergency.| Balloon. 
Obs.ti20 b 3/39 1] — 65 4 3°}]- None SW wind 
2i10 b 3] 26 7 134m)| 68 4 32] None | NE 
31 5 b 3] 26 7 |3411] 61 4 33] None NE 
4 3 | 26 § 13529} 59 4 4°] None | NE 
5} 5 a 3] 26 3 |3741] 56 4 56 None NE 
6.10 a 3] 27 © |3052} 66 4 55 None NE 
715 a 3] 28 2 )1812 fo 4 59] None NE 
8}20 a 3] 27 § |2519) 61 4 62 None | E 
9125 a 3] 26 4 13771] 59 4 65 None Stationary 
10130 a 3] 25 © |4494} 56 4 67 None _ Stationary 
11125 b 4:| 24 3 |5861] 54 4 75 |2 Tenths| ESE 
12}22 b 4] 24.4 15727] 54 4 85 jt Tenth NE 
13115 b 4 | 26 -o |4032| 56 4 90°] None N 
14;10 b 4] 26 2 /3820} 56 4 go None E 
15) 7 b 4| 26 oO |4032] 57 4 87 None E 
16, 5 b 4] 27 © |2986; 56 4 86 None E 
17 4| 27 1 |2887) 57 4 84 |1 Tenth} NE 
18} 5 a 4] 28 § |1509] 59 4° 83 {2 Tenths| NE 
igito a 4 Descended in the parish of East Thorpe, near Colchester. 





Remarks made at the different Pe- 
riods of the aleve Oliservations, 


** Observution 1 made at Hackney 
Wick, at the moment the bailoon 
Was seen rising over the trees, and 
as the data from whieh the experi- 
ments were to be made during the 
voyage. The first 10 minutes were 
occupied in fixing the instruments, 
and regulating the gauge of the ba- 
rometer. Mr. Sadler directed me 
to attend, solely to the observations, 
and that he would himself look to 
the management of the balloon. 
Assisted in putting to rights and 
coiling away rope, grapnel, &ce &Xc. 
which were lying in a confused 
heap in the bottom of the car. 
Stuck the flag-staff through the 


—~- ————— 


back of the car, and threw off 
hat. 

«© Obs. 2.—Threw out two bags 
of ballast, and soon after a third. 
A ‘most enchanting view, Mr. 
Sadler pointed out some high chalk 
cliffs, which he said were the 
Nore. 

« Obs. 3.—The balloon had a 
rotatory motion, which tended to 
confuse ahy very distinct: idea of 
situation. ‘This thotion most pro 
bably caused by -some accidental 
twirl in the confusion in which the 
balloon was launched. 

 Ols. 4.—Sent off one of the 
pigeons, marked No. 7, which the 
instant it was at liberty flew boldly 
from the car in a circle, and then 


towards the earth at a very Consi- 
derable 
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derable angle. View cleat and dis- 


tinct. 

Obs. 5 —Mr. Sadler uncorked-a 
pottle of Champaigne, and we drank 
the health of the Prince Regent, 
and afterwards that of Sir Daniel 
Williams, followed by All Friends 
at Hackney. Did not perceive any 
alteration in the senses of taste or 
smell, either in the wine, or in some 
sandwiches. On removing the cork, 
the fixed air escaped from the bottle 
in the form of a rather denser kind 
of smoke, and the wine sparkled 
with more vivacity than I had re- 

marked on uncorking champaign 
on other occasions. It appeared that 
the gas escaped with greater facility 
under the diminished pressure of 
the atmosphere at this elevation. 

“Obs. 6.— Observed that the least 
motion caused by us occasioned an 
amazing vibration of the quicksilver 
in the barometrical tube, sometimes 
considerably more than an inch. 
The compass-needle not at all al- 
tered from its horizontal posi- 
tion, 

Obs 7.—Mr. Sadler tried the 
effect of the valve, to ascertain whe- 
ther it was in good order. ‘The gas 
made its escape through the valve 
with a noise precisely similar to that 
of weak steam rushing through the 
valve of a steam boiler. 

_ Obs. 8.—The balloon was now 
inthe midst of a heavy shower of 
rain, which was presently changed 
into a violent hail-storm. The sound 
aay by the battering of the 

and rain against the upper sur- 
face of the balloon, contrasted with 
the general stillness that otherwise 
feigned around the balloon, was 
very striking. Threw out a board 


which had been taken up to answer 
the purpose of a table, but not 


used, because the weight of the 
1813, , 
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load caused the angle formed by the 
ropes, by which the car was at- 
tached to the netting, to become 
more acute, and we were appre 
hensive that the edges of the board 
would cut the ropes. Threw out the 
wicker basket. The effect of the 
rain and hail on the balloon was 
exhibited in a copious discharge of 
fluid through the neck of the bal- 
loon, arising probably from a con- 
densian of the warm hydrogen gas, 
by the constant succession of cold 
fluid pouring in torrents on the u 

per surface of the balloon. This fluid 
appeared to have dissolved a portion 
of the varnish; for wherever it fell 
on the clothes or hat it left a per- 
manent stain of a whitish-looking 
gummy appearance. At this time 
we rr a very strong eur- 
rent of airor wind, not only cold 
and chilly to the feelings, but appa- 
rently blowing from no one particu- 
lar point of the compass, as it rush- 
ed sometimes from one, at another 
moment from a directly opposite di- 
rection. . This current of air caused 
the balloon to acquire a rotatory 
vertical motion, which made the 
compass traverse as nearly as I could. 
guess, for I did not note it by the 
watch, once in about 20 or 30 se- 
conds. The confusion round the 
car at the launching was here pro- 
ductive of inconvenience: for the 
car did not hang perfectly parallel. 
I was at the lowest end, and there- 
fore found this vertical motion ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient. The car was 
lowest on my right hand; so that 
it was not only Jowest towards that 
end, but was lop-sided on my right. 
The motion of the balloon was 
from my left towards my right 
hand. The wind made no noise, 
and weuld not have been percepti- 
ble but for the freshness ofthe air 
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on the face, and the singular motion 


of the balloon. 
“ Obs. 9.—Mr. Sadler now an- 


nounced to me that the balloon was 
passing through the clouds; and 
almost immediately after the clouds 
were seen beneath, presenting the 
appearance of fleecy masses. On 
throwing some small pieces of sil- 
ver paper over the side of the car, 
the rapidity with which they ap- 
peared to be precipitated down- 
wards convinced us that the balloon 
was rapidly ascending. The rain 
still continued, and the air damp 
and chilly to the feelings. We 
seemed to be stationary, as far as 
progress over the country went, but 
still ascending with rapidity. 

‘ Obs, 10.—At this time placed 
a pigeon, No. 3, on the edge ol the 
ear: the poor animal seemed ex- 
cessively alarmed, standing on the 
edge of the car and looking round. 
‘Nhe earth was concealed from the 
view by the clouds beneath. After 
some little time J precipitated the 
pigeon gently from its perch, when 
it fell like a stone, until Jost in the 
haze, which was almost in an in- 
stant. As long as it remained in 
sight it did not make any attempt 
to assist itself with its wings. The 
rain still came down heavily, and 
the fluid continued to pour down 
as before through the neck of the 
oalloon. 

Oés.11.—Mr. Sadler inquired of 
me the heat by the thermotoeter, 
and on his receiving the answer, 
directed one of the bottles to be 
emptied of its water, for the pur- 
pose of collecting air: Mr. Sadler 
observing at the same time that he 
thought we were now at as great an 
elevation as we should be able to 
accomplish in the course of the 
voyage. At this elevation I could 
not divest myself of the idea that | 


heard sounds as of persons cheer. 
ing from the earth, though it was 
not possible that it could arise from 
any such cause, as the balloon was 
still above the clouds, and we could 
not distinguish any thing but the 
dense white clouds, which now ap- 
peared precisely like a thick Octo. 
ber fog. The air felt damp and 
chilly, and the rain still continued 
though less violently than before. 
The breath was particularly visible; 
and from the circumstance of my 
having been without a hat during 
the whole of the excursion, it is 
most probable that the sounds I 
fancied I beard was merely a ring- 
ing in the ears, the effect of the 
damp. ‘Tried the experiment re- 
peatedly of looking towards the 
earth, and shouting as loudly as 
possible to ascertain whether the 
sound would be returned by echo 
or reflection from below; but no 
such effect followed. Got into a 
clear atmosphere, the white clouds 
remaining as before beneath ; but 
on looking upwards, there was a 
mixture ot blue and white clouds, 
though with a great preponderance 
of blue, just as is usual in a mode- 
rately clear day below. 

“* Obs, 12.—The blue sky seemed 
to be of a dark and clearer blue 
than I had generally seen. Mr. 
Sadler now proposed descending 
into a clearer atmosphere, for the 
sake of getting a view of the earth, 
it being still concealed from the 
view by the dense white clouds be- 
low. This was in consequence of 
our noticing that 22 minutes before 
four the wind had reverted to the 
old point, and Mr. Sadlers experi- 
ence led him to-conclude that the 
balloon could not be now fr dis- 
tant’ rom the sea; judgi from 
the rate at which we bad | versed 


over the country, as !- ibjects 
were 





were distinguishable. Turned off a 
igeon, No, 4, and it would not 
eave the car, but continued to look 

about as if frightened, and then 

turned its head inward, without 
attempting to escape. When pushed 
off the side of the car, it flattered, 
and used the most violent exertious 
to regain the car; but as notwith- 
standing all its exertions it conti- 
nued to sink rapidly below the car, 
it at length extended its wings, 
keeping them apparently immova- 
ble, and darted towards the earth, 
at an angle considerably inclined, 
with the rapidity of a hawk making 
his swoop. It was very remarkable 
that almost at the same moment a 
common house fly, apparently much 
benumbed, and scarcely competent 
to common exertion, crawled from 
beneath my seat, and without any 
difficulty flew with facility upwards, 
and settled on the lower part of the 
net of the balloon, a good deal 
above our heads. It appears curious 
that so small an insect, and that 
too partly incapacitated, should be 
able to fly up to the balloon with 

the same rapidity as usual, when a 

far more powerful animal should 

have sunk from the car almost like 

a piece of wood thrown overboard. 

Mr. Sadler now pulled the string of 

the valve; the gas rushed out with 

somewhat less noise and violence 
than before, but the balloon was 

evidently rapidly sinking: it was a 

sinking perfectly sensible to the 

feelings, even had we not been in- 
formed by constant reference to the 
barometer. In ascending, there is 

@ sensation of lifting, or more pro- 

perly of pressure on the soles of the 

feet and the under side of the thighs; 
whereas, in sinking, this sensa- 
fion disappears. On opening the 
valve there was a copious discharge 
of water through the balloon, as 
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before; but it did not appear of so 
glutinous a nature as that before 
spoken of: it was probably merely 

e rain which had lodged on the 
upper side of the valve. 

** Ols. 13.—At this time I felt a 
trifling pressure in the ear, and some 
little deafness ; but this most pro- 
bably was the effect of the damp 
atmosphere, and being without a 
hat; which is by the bye a great 
inconvenience in such situations, on 
account of the ropes. 

** As soon as the balloon de- 
scended into a region from which 
the earth was perceptible, Mr, Sad- 
ler’s conjectures proved just ; as we 
saw, apparently at no great distance 


from us, the wide expanse ‘of the 


Northern Ocean. ‘The sensation of 
deafness did not go off for more 
than a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
even notwithstanding the balloon 
had greatly decreased in point of 
elevation. Until this trifling deaf- 
ess, there did not appear to be the 
smallest difference between the in- 
tensity of sound at the greatest ele- 
vation, and at the surface of the 
earth. We conversed in our usual 
tone of voice, and any casual ope- 
ration, such as drawing the cork of 
the champaign, &c. was heard 
just as usual. If any thing, the 
universal stillness invited rather a 
lower tone of voice than ordi- 
nary. 
«* Obs. 14.—Released the pigeon, 
No. 1, and placed it on the edge 
of the car, which like the fermer 
did not attempt to escape till pushed 
off from the car. 

“ Obs. 15.—Sent off the pigeon, 
No. 6: saw a flock of sheep very 


distinctly in the turnpike-road, go- — 


ing in a direction from London. 

“* Obs. 16.—Sent off the pigeon, 
No.5; Mr. Sadler now announced 
that it would be necessary to look 
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out for some convenient spot at 
which to attempt a landing ; saw 
people below at plough ; called out 
to them; but they did aot seem to 
be within hearing, as they did not 
appear to be aware of the balloon. 

Obs. 17.—Mr. Salder now cau- 
tioned me that the instruments 
must be removed, and directed that 
they should be taken into my lap. 
He.told me likewise to be prepared, 
on his giving the word, to heave 
overboard every thing that would 
admit of it, with a view of break- 
ing the force of the descent. Mr. 
Sadler and myself were also to 
place our feet against the corners of 
the opposite seat, and theu raise 
ourselves as much as possible with 
our hands by clinging to the ropes, 
taking care to raise our hands as 
high as possible above our heads. 

** Obs. 18, —'Turned off the pigeon, 
No. 2: this last flew away imme- 
diately, but afterwards returned to 
the balloon, and flew round it se- 
veral times, but without attempting 
to settle on the car. The live stock 
being thus reduced down to one, 
the bag that contained it was tied 
to one of the cords of the car, and 
I then hastened to cut away the lie 
gatures by which the different in- 
struments were secured. In the 
mean time Mr, Sadler was lighten- 
ing the balloon of part of a. bottle 
of champaign, .and emptied out 
the remaining bettle of water. 

“The balloon was approaching 
the ground fast, when Mr. Sadler 
gave the order to lighten, while he 
held the valve with both his hands 
io keep tt open, I threw overboard 
the whole of the remaining ballast, 
aad sume two or three other useless 
articles. Mr. Sadler, when he gave 
the word for lightening the balloon, 
at the same instant let go the grap- 
nel. The grapnel continued to drag 


fora few hundred yards, and T had 
just time enough to place myself as 


-directed to do, with the instruments 


secured in the best way the hurry 
of the moment would admit, when 
the car bounded from the ground, 
and after passing over a hedge, and 
dragging a few feet more, it lay 
along on its side. We continued 
firm in our situations, without at- 
tempting to stir, until some persons, 
who were working close by, ina 
field over which the balloon had 
passed in its descent, came to our 
assistance. ‘The balloon was soon 
secured, and we were released from 
the possibility of any farther, bump- 
ing. The descent was considered by 
Mr. Sadler as being particularly fa- 
vourable; though, to speak candid- 
ly, I formed a very decided opinion 
as to the uneasy situation of a de- 
scent, which Mr. Sadler, after his 
long experience, would deem dan- 
gerous; forthe rapidity with which 
the car descended through the last 
50 or 100 feet on this occasion, and 
the extraordinary sensation occa- 
sioned by the first bound, which is 
not unlike the dislocating shock of 
a galvanic battery, very much ex- 
ceeded my pre-conceived idea as to 
the nature of a descent. The bal- 
loon grounded in a fine grass mea- 
dow, in the parish of East Thorpe, 
near Colchester, aud was secured by 
the assistance of the proprietor of 
the farm, Mr. Thomas Ely, who 
was the first person that arrived to 
lend his friendly aid, and to whose 
house we, together with our appa- 
ratus, proceeded. 

“ On questioning some of the 
country peeple who lent a hand in 
securing the balloon, they told us 
that they had heard us calling and 
cheering them as we passed over 
their heads; and that they had 


very distinctly seen the water that 
wes 
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was emptied out of the bottle, 

which appears by the journal to 

have been about five minutes after 

four. They described it as appear- 

ing like a stream of smoke or va- 
r issuing from the car. 

«* Almost as soon as the balloon 
touched the ground, a man brought 
the bottle of champaign un- 
hurt, which had been thrown 
out by Mr. Sadler at an elevation 
of full 1000 or 1500 feet, The man 
said he picked it up in a ploughed 
field. The bottle was about two- 
thirds full, and loosely corked. One 
of the most remarkable circum- 
stances that I observed was, that the 
balloon, whether in ascending or 
descending, provided the change in 
elevation was effected with rapidity, 
invariably formed an umbrella over 
our heads. The lower part, instead 
of hanging down, as might have 
been supposed on a first view of 
the matter, was raised upwards, and 
formed a concave circle oyer our 
heads ; the convex side of the arch 
corresponding with that of the 
crown of the balloon. This, on re- 
flection, seems to haye been caused 
in both cases by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. In the descent, the 
weight below the balloon tended 
to compress the air against the 
lower side of the bag, and thus the 
parachute was formed by the com- 
pression of the air, because it could 
not escape with sufficient ease by 
flowing over the edges. In the as- 
cent, on the contrary, it is probable 
that as the upper side of the bal- 
loon displaced a much larger portion 
of air than the lower extremity, in 
proportion asthe balloon when in 
the air assumes nine times in ten a 
pear shape, and not a sphere, unless 
at very considerable elevations, the 
ait which has been so displaced by 
(Qe upper part of the balloon in 
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ascending, rushes from all directions 
to re-occupy the space left in the 
wake of the bag, and therefore it 
seems that the parachute thus forme 
ed in ascending is merely the effect 
of the eddy caused by the rapid diss 
placement of the air. ' 

“I paid particular attention to 
this, because it struck me as some- 
thing curious, which I had not heard 
mentioned by former voyagers; and 
I found that, in cases wherein the 
balloon was nearly stationary. in 
point of vertical change of position, 
the lower side of the balloon hung . 
down just as would be the case un- 
der usual circumstances, 

** In this voyage we experienced 
the inconvenience which so often 
occurs in aerostatic trips in insular 
situations ; the wind being generale 
ly in such a situation, with regard 
to the position of London, as to 
carry the balloon towards the sea, 
and not inland. The balloon too 
that was used on this occasion was 
only 35 feet in diameter, and had 
been repeatedly used, and appeared 
to have not only suffered in the 
texture, but also to have gained 
much additional weight, from re- 
peated varuishings. 

“ That it was not at all calcu- 
jated for the purposes of experir 
ment seemed sufficiently proved by 
the exceedingly unpleasant smell of 
hydrogen gas which accompanied 
us throughout the voyage, and 
which it was concluded arose from 
its escape through the little cracks 
and orifices in the silk and varnish, 
There is no doubt that any veyage 
undertaken for the purpose of make 
ing experiments should be in a bal, 
won of much greater power than 
that used on the 29th of August. 
The utmost elevation attained on 
this day was ‘very little more than 
a mile, which is a difference of al- 
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titude not capable of exhibiting any 
variation from general laws sufficient 
to make it worth while to incur the 
expense of a journey. That expe- 
riments should be made correctly, 


“if they be made at all, no one will 


be prepared to deny; and therefore 
it should be considered as a point 
settled, that not less than two per- 
sons should ascend together, The 
management of the balloon is quite 
sufficient to engage the attention of 
one person; and if any thing would 
tend to shake one’s confidence in 
the extraordinary reports of some 
aerial travellers, it would be the very 
fact of their having been alone, and 
therefore, it is inferred, not by any 
means so much at their ease, or their 
undivided attention so much at 
command, as would have been re- 


quisite to read off, for example, the 
barometrical heights to the nicety 
they have pretended. It is unne- 
cessary to point out the particular 
points in which we found that our ob- 
servations differed or contirmed the 
reports of others, as most of the ex- 
cursions undertaken either for 
amusement or information are 
pretty generally known. It does 
not appear, however, that the verti- 
cal rotation experienced in the 
course of this voyage, when the 
balloon encountered the storm and 
current of air has been mentioned 
by any former travellers, with the 
exception of Count Zambeccari, 
who made an ascent with Admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, at London, 23d 
March, 1785.” 





Essay on Dew, anp SeverAt APPEARANCES CONNECTED WITH IT. 
By Wa. Cuarxres Wexts, M. D. F.R.S. 


{From the Same.] 


o R. Wells was induced, in 
consequence of a rude ex- 

riment made in 1784, to think it 
robable that the formation of dew 
is attended with the production of 
cold. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Six en- 
tertained the same opinion: and 
Dr. Wells, in the course of his read- 
ing, met with many facts that ap- 
peared.to confirm it; but he made 
no experiments on the subject till 
the autunm of 1811. The facts 
then observed induced him to begin 
a series of observations in 1812; 
these were prosecuted in 1813, and 
gradually led to a knowledge of the 
facts contained in this publication, 
which may be considered as a theory 
ef the formation of dew—a theory 


which appears to me both satisface 
tory and complete. 

‘* The essay is divided into three 
parts. In the first we have an 
account of the phenomena of dew. 
It appears only in calm and 
serene nights. In cloudy nights the 
quantity is small, and the same ob- 
servation applies to windy nights; 
and when the night is both cloudy 
and windy, no dew whatever is de- 
posited. It usually begins to make 
its appearance on grass towards the 
decline of the day, when the san 
bas ceased to shine on it; but it 
does not appear in any considerable 
quantity till after sun-set. It con- 
tinues to be deposited during the 


whole of the night till after sun- 
rise, 











rise, supposing no ehange in the 
weather to have taken place. There 
is usually a greater quantity depoasit- 
ed between midnight and sun-rise 
than between sun-set and midnight. 
Supposing, every thing else the 
same, the deposition of dew is more 
abundant the more the atmosphere 
is loaded with moisture. 

‘© Whatever has a tendency to di- 
minish the aspect of the sky to any 
body dimishes at the same time the 
quantity of dew deposited on it. 
Thus, a flat board was placed in a 
horizontal position four feet above 
a grass plat; 10 grains of wool 
placed on the under surface of it 
gained only four grains of weight, 
while the same quantity placed on 
the upper surface gained 14 grains. 
Inu another trial the wool on the 
under side gained six grains, while 
that on the upper side gained 19 
grains. In another trial the wool 
on the under side gained two grains, 
while that on the upper side gained 
11; and in another the wool below 
gained four grains, while that above 
gained 20. This difference was not 
owing to the moisture falling from 
above in a form similar to that of 
rain, otherwise the wool on the 
under surface would have acquired 
no increase of weight. Besides, a 
quantity of wool placed at the 
bottom of a tall stone-ware cylinder, 
open at top, acquired just as little 
increase of weight as the wool on 
the under surface of the board. 

* When wool is laid upon a large 
horizontal body, as a board, it ac- 
quires more dew than when sws- 
pended in the air at a distance from 
other bodies. Dew is not deposited 


indiscriminately upon all bodies. 
More is deposited on grass than 
upon gravel or soil. Polished metals 
have but little deposited on them, so 
that they are often found dry when 
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other bodievin their neighbourhood 
are wet with dew. Between metals 
themselves there is a difference in 
this respect: some being more 
readily wetted with dew. than 
others. Platinum is one of the 
easiest. Iron, steel, zinc, and lead, 
are more easily wetted with dew than 
gold, silver, copper, and tin. Dew 
is deposited in towns as well as in 
the country, but net so copiously ow- 
ing to a variety of causes which may 
be easily conceived. ‘Vhus, Dr. 
Wells found dew deposited in Lon- 
don, but in much smaller quantity 
than in a garden in Surry, about a 
mile aud a quarter from town. 

“ If we examine the temperature 

of those substances on which dew is 
deposited we shall find them colder 
than the air in their neighbourhood. 
Thus, grass ‘wet with dew was 
found 7°, 8°, 9°, 10°, 11°, and even 
12° colder than the air four feet 
above it. This difference of tem- 
perature begins soon after the heat 
of the day has declined: -but this 
difference only holds in clear and 
serene weather. In cloudy and 
windy nights the grass was not 
colder than the air; sometinjes it 
“was even warmer; but on such 
nights no dew was deposited. If the 
sky become cloudy during the night, 
the temperature of the grass rises. 
Thus, on such a night, the grass 
which was at first 12° colder than 
the air became only 2° colder. 
During a fog this increase of tem- 
perature sometimes takes place, 
sometimes not; showing clearly 
that the change does not depend 
upon the fog, bat the cloudiness of 
the sky. 

‘«« The quantity of dew deposited 
upon bodies is proportional to their 
coldness, when compared with that 
of those in their neighbourhood, 
Thus, wool on the upper surface as 
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a board was 9° colder than wool 
upon the under surface of the same 
board, and it condensed more than 
three times as much dew. Much 
more dew is deposited upon grass 
than upon a gravel walk. On one 
night in which this difference was 
very striking, the grass was 104° 
colder than the gravel walk. The 
same observation applies to garden 
mould, which does not condense so 
much dew, nor become nearly so 
cold as grass. | 

**Oo dewy nights the tempera- 
ture of the earth an inch or an inch 
anda half under the surface is much 
warmer than that of tse grass. In 
one case the observed difference was 
from 12° to 16°. 

«The heat of metals is not cor- 
rectly ascertained by placing the 
naked bulb of a thermometer on 
them. Unless the bulb be tovered 
by a coating of gilt paper, or some- 
thing similar, it indicates a much 
greater degree of cold than the 
metal really has. 

‘« Bright metallic plates on dewy 
nights are much warmer than the 
grass on which they are placed, and 
usually as warm as the air four feet 
above them: but when dew forms 
on them, they are always colder 
than the air. But metals do not 
become so. cold as other bodies by 
exposure: they were never ob- 
served more than 3° or 4° colder 
than the air; and the most readily 
dewed metals are the ones ‘which 
become coldest soonest. 

*€ The quantity of dew deposited 
depends not merely on the difference 
between the tefmperature of the air 
and of those bodies on which the 
dew condenses; it depends like- 
wise, and in a very considerable de- 
gree upon the quantity of moisture 
which exists in the atmosphere, 


“ When wool is equally exposed 
it becomes colder than grass; while 
silk, cotton ard flax, become colder 
than wood. Swandown becomes 
still colder than any of these bodies, 
Fresh unbroken straw, and shreds 
of white paper were found, likewise, 
to become colder than wool. Of 
powders, fine river sand became 
the least cold; glass, and chalk, in 
powder, became more so; and char- 
coal, Jamp-black, and brown calx of 
iron became coldest of all. Glass, 
brick, cork, and oak wood were in- 
ferior to filamentous substances, 
Snow likewise became a good deal 
colder than the air; but in this 
respect it is inferior to swandown. 

‘Such are the phenomena ob- 
served by Dr. Wells to accompany 
the formation of dew. In _ the 
second part he treats of the 
theory of the formation of dew. 
Aristotle suppesed that dew was a 
species of rain, formed by the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere being con- 
densed by the cold of the night; an 
opinion still adopted by Mr. Leslie. 
The discovery by Muschenbroek, 
that metals will be free from dew 
w hile other bodies attract it copious- 
ly, led to the conclusion that the 
formation of dew is an electrical 
phenomenon ; that it is deposited 
on non-conductors, but not on con- 
ductors. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Six 
conceived that its formation was ac- 
companied by the evolution of 
cold; an opinion at first embraced by 
Dr. Wells: but subsequent observa- 
tions led him to doubt its accuracy, 
and he afterwards ascertained, by 
direct experiment, that the tempe- 
rature of bodies sinks before any 
dew is deposited on them; that the 
subsequent deposition of dew is the 
consequence of this colduess; and 


therefore that the deposition of 9 
as 


; 








has precisely the same cause as 
the appearance of moisture on the 
outside of a glass, or metallic vessel, 
when a liquid considerably colder 
than the air has been poured into it 
shortly before. 

« But why; it will be asked, do 
bodies become colder than the air 
with which they are in contact; 
and why do some bodies acquire a 
greater degree of cold than others 
in their vicinity ? ‘These questions 
could not have been answered in a 
satisfactory manner previous to the 
discoveries of Mr. Leslie and Count 
Rumford respecting heat. But in 
consequence of these discoveries we 
dre able to answer them in a satis- 
factory manner. All bodies have 
the property of radiating heat. 
During the day, the heat lost by 
radiation is more than supplied by. 
the sun; so that the temperature of 
bodies during the day, is increased 
instead of being diminished. But 
the contrary is the case during the 
night. The heat radiated by the 
bodies on the surface of the earth 
penetrates into the sky, and does 
not again return to them. Hence 
their temperature must be constantly 
diminishing from radiation; and as 
air is a very bad conductor, the heat 
thus lost cannot be supplied by the 
ambientatmosphere. ‘l’herefore the 
temperature of bodies at the surface 
of the earth will become and con- 
tinue colder than,the air during 
the whole nighf. ° But this will 
happen only when the sky is clear, 
atid the atmosphere still. If the 
sky be covered by clouds, these 
opaque bodies will radiate back as 
much heat as they receive from the 
bodies on the surface of the earth; 
so that the temperature of these 
bodies will not sink. If the night 
be windy, the agitation of the at- 
mosphere will in sgme teasure 
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make up for its bad conducting 
power. New and warmer portions 
of air coming continually in contact 
with the bodies on the surface of 
the earth will be continually supply- 
ing them with heat, and thus pre- 
vent their temperature from sinking 
from radiation. - 

.* Thus we see a sufficient reason 
why the temperature of bodies on 
the surface of the earth in clear and 
calm nights becomes considerably 
lower than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. But what is the reason 
that the temperature of some bodies 
becomes much lower than that of 
others in their immediate vicinity ? 
The discoveries of Mr, Leslie enable 
us to answer that question in a satis- 
factory manner. It is because some 
bodies radiate much more heat than 
others. Metals are the bodies which 
radiate heat worst, of course they 
will be Jess cooled by radiation than 
other bodies, and less dew willofcourse 
condense on them, as is the matter 
of fact. Gold, silver, copper, and 
tin, are the metals that radiate heat 
worst, and they are the metals upon 
which dew is least apt to form. 
Filamentous substances, —_— paper, 
grass, radiate heat copiously: hence 
they become speedily colder than 
the air, and dew forms upon them 
in abundance. 

‘Such is the theory of the for- 
mation of dew given by Dr. Wells, 
and, to me at least, it appears per- 
féctly satisfactory and complete. 
He employs it té explain a great 
number of facts, some of, which he 
had mentioned in enumerating the 
phenomena of dew, and others are 
noticed for the first time here. I 
would with much pleasure run over 
this enumeration of facts, and the 
luminous explanation of thém given 
by Dr. Wells, which in most cases 
is perfectly satisfactory; but we 
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of room obliges me to refer the 
reader to the Essay itself: and I 
do this with the less reluctance, be- 
cause most of the phenomena ex- 
plain themselves as it were sponta- 
neously by the mere application of 
the theory to them. 

‘The third part of this Essay 
treats of several appearances con- 
nected with dew. By this, Dr. 
Wells means several appearances 
produced by the same cause as dew, 
but generally ascribed to other 
causes. These appearances are the 
following :— 

“1, During winter, Dr. Wells 
observed the panes of the windows 
of his bed-chamber moist on the 
inside ; but those which had been 
covered by an inside shutter during 
the night were much more so than 
those that bad been uncovered. He 
found upon examination that. the 
covered panes were 3° colder than 
the uncovered, The. cause was this: 
—The shutter protected the panes 
from the heat radiated by the walls 
and furniture of the room, which 
struck against the uncovered panes: 
hence the former were colder than 
the latter. 

** 2. When we go out of a house 
into the open air during the night, 
we are frequently sensible of a con- 
siderable chill. This, according to 
Dr. Wells, is greatest in a clear 
night, and is more sensible in the 
country than in town. He con- 
ceives it to be owing to the heat 
radiated from our bodies. ‘To this 
eause the noxious effects of the 
night air are probably owing. 

** 3, Gardeners are in the habit 
of covering plants with mats in 
order to prevent the bad effect of 
the cold. The use of this covering 
is to prevent the heat from escaping 
from the plants by radiation. Dr. 
Wells found grass, over which a 


thin cambric handkerchief was placed 
horizontally a few inches above it, 
several degrees hotter than grass 
fully exposed to the aspect of the 
sky. The effect is not so great 
when the mat touches the body as 
when it is a few inches distant 
from it. 

«4. The covering of snow upon 
the surface of the earth during 
winter in northern regions is chiefly 
useful by preventing the luss of 
heat from radiation; which would 
be sufficient in a few hours to 
destroy vegetables altogether. 

“ 5. It is believed in the West 
Indies, and seems to have been ad- 
mitted by the ancients, that the ex- 
posure of animal substances to 
moonlight promotes their putrefac- 
tion. Moonlight nights are always 
clear, and usually calm: hence dew 
will be deposited most copiously 
during such nights, Coverin 
animal substances with dew, in ad- 
dition to their own moisture, must 
in hot climates promote their putre- 
faction: hence probably the origin 
of the notion. 

‘*« 6. Ice is formed in Bengal by 
exposing water in shallow umglazed 
pans to the air, placed upon dry straw 
or sugar-canes, and sometimes sunk 
artificially below the surface of the 
earth. Ice forms only in clear and 
serene nights. The formation of 
ice iv these cases has been usually 
ascribed to the evaporation of water 
from the outer surface of the pans. 
But Dr. Wells. has shown, both by 
the clearest arguments, and by ex- 
periments, that this explanation 1s 
not the real cause; but that the 
formation of ice is owing to the heat 
radiated from the surface of the 
watcr. The straw serves only to 
prevent heat from being conducted 
into the water from the earth. 


Hence the reason why the process 
requircs 
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sequires a clear and serene night, 
and why winds and clouds prevent 
it from succeeding. 

« Such is a short analysis of this 
very interesting performance, Few 
books have made their appearance 
of late years containing a greater 
‘pumber of new and important facts ; 
and few scientific theories have ever 
been presented to the world either 
io a more satisfactory or luminous 
manner. It may be proper to men- 
tion that there occurs a word in Dr, 
Wells's essay which I do not recol- 
ject to have seen before. I mean 
_ the word conduction, The English 
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language was destitute of a single 
word bearing the meaning which Dr. 
Wells bas aflixed to this. I have 
frequently in writing or speaking on 
the subject found the inconvenience 
of such a want, and was obliged to 
have recourse to the disagreeable 
mode of expressing my meaning by 
a circumlocution, Whether the 
word conduction be the most proper 
for the purpose must be left to the 
decision of British philosophers in 
genera’, For my own part, I see no 
objections to the term, and should 
not scruple to employ it when writ- 
ing upon heat.” . 





Cuemicat Anauysts oF Caviar. By Proressor St, Joun, or 
FRANKFORT ON THE ODER. 


[From the Same. ] 


a AVIAR, as is known, is 

formed from the roe of 
some species of sturgeons, as the 
Accipenser sturio, A. huso, A. ra- 
thenus, It comes in a two-fold state; 
from Russia, where it was probably 
prepared, to us in Germany. Two 
kinds of caviar are distinguished in 
commerce, namely, the pressed and 
fresh caviar. Now this last kind, 
as it consists of the roes of the fish 
unaltered (some sturgeons yield 200 
pounds of this substance), when it 
is subjected to analysis, will yield a 
result more to be depended on than 
the pressed caviar, which is not only 
mixed with foreign matter, as 
common salt, but which, by being 
dried and subjected to pressure, has 
undergone a real change in its 
nature, ‘There is a good description of 
the method of preparing the pressed 
caviar in Kriinitz’ Encyclopedia. I 
employed in the following analysis 
true Russian caviar, the roes of 


which had been pressed together in 
consequence of the distaxt carriage, 
but which bad undergone no fer- 
mentation nor any other alteration. 

** T rubbed 420 grains ef this fresh 
caviar with water into a thin pap, 
and then mixed it with a greater 
proportion of that liquid. I obtain- 
ed a solution similar to an emulsion, 
from which the membraneous part 
of the caviar gradually precipitated 
to the bottom of the vessel. It was 
obvious from the appearance of the 
solution that it contained an oily 
matter mixed with it. The whole 
was poured upon the filter, through 
which there passed a pretty trans- 
parent and colourless solution. The 
residuum which remained upon the 
filter was treated with water in the 
same manner as at first, by which 
the dissolving power of the water 
seemed to be exhausted. The so- 
lution in water, being evaporated, 
coagulated, and deposited a white 
substaitee 
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substance similar to the curdy part 
of milk. Alcohol, being dropped 
into the liquid, contributed to the 
coagulation and precipitation of this 
substance. This substance being 
separated by the filter, and dried in 
a hot place, assumed the form of a 
transparent, brittle, horny-looking 
substance, equally insoluble in 
water and alcohol. Pure caustic 
potash ley dissolved it, and it was 
thrown down again by the addition 
of an acid. This substance, which 
possesses the properties of albumen, 
when fully dried, weighed 26 
grains. 

‘* The watery solution thus freed 
from albumen, being properly cou- 
centrated, deposited 26 grains of 
common salt in small cubes, mixed 
with a little alkaline sulphate. The 
mother ley contained a portion of 
slime scarce capable of being weigh- 
ed. It was mixed with common 
salt, but easily separated by washing 
it with water. 

** 1 now allowed the portion of 
caviar which was insoluble in water 
to dry, by exposing it to a very 
gentle heat. In this state it still 
retained very strongly its peculiar 


taste. - It was repeatedly digested 
in alcohol, the solution was mixed 
with water, heated, and allowed to 
cool again. By this means 18 grains 
of an unctuous yellow coloared oil 
were obtained. The residue left by 
the alcohol undissolved had lost the 
peculiar taste of caviar. The liquid 
freed from the oil was found to 
contain nothing but an atom of 
common salt. 

“© What the alcohol had left un- 
dissolved was boiled for an hour in 
pure water. The filtered water, 
being evaporated to dryness, left 
only an atom of jelly. The portion 
undissolved in water weighed, after 
being dried, 104 grains. It had the 
colour of caviar, and was indurated 
albumen. When burnt it emitted a 
very fetid animal smoke. The coal 
which remained behind was burnt 
to ashes. The ashes weighed 1} 
grain. They contained no alkali; 
but consisted of common salt, sul- 
phate of potash, phosphate of lime, 
and a trace of iron. 

“The constituents furnished by 
the preceding analysis of 420 grains 
of caviar are the following : 


Grains, 

Pure dry albumen from the solution of caviar........ 29 
pt PPP ETT PLE Lene lyse 18 
Insoluble or indurated albumen... ......0..00000055 102 
Common salt with some alkaline sulphate.........-. 25 
PGs eieeued cs% SVP etie eee LAST f 

Phosphate of lime. .. 2.22. we edee coc ccccgeces oe 2 
Oxide of iron......... Rea FRR. oSed Soba menos \ 


* From the preceding analysis it 
follows that caviar contains a notable 
portion of soluble albumen, which 
constitutes so nourishing an article 
of food, that the peculiar taste of 


caviar is to be ascribed to an oil, 
which is the same as that contained 
in all the ova of animals, so far as [ 
have hitherto examined them, 


namely, in those of insects Sao 
. Sie 
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fies and grasshoppers), of amphibia, 
and of birds in considerable quantity, 
and, finally, that the albumen in 
caviar exists in two states, namely, 
wlable and insoluble in water, but 
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that the insoluble portion is by far 
predominant, and in a much greater 
quantity than in any other ova 
hitherto examined by me.” 





Process FoR PreservinG THE Canvass 1n Oi PaintInGs, AND 
REPAIRING Derects, By Mr. Wittiam Wikre. 


(From the Transactions of the Society of Arts, &e.]] 


«ist, CYEPARATEthe canvass 

from the pannel, or 

straining frame, and lay it on a 

smooth table, with the painting 
downwards, and nail it securely. 

«© od, Take a piece of tin foil, 
larger than thé canvass, place it on 
. avery smooth table, and make the 
tin foil as smooth as possible with 
your hand, Then melt some Salis- 
bury glue, in the same manner as 
for cabinet-makers’ use. 

“3d. Warm the tinfoil before 
the fire, and Jay it again on the 
table, then wash it over with the 
glue, and place it on the back of the 
canvass, secured as above, as quick 
as possible; smooth it perfectly with 
the hand, and let it remain in a 
Warm foom to dry. 

* 4th. To repair the cracks of the 
canvass, in an old oil painting, lay it 
on a very smooth table, the subject 
downwards ; then, with a brush or 
fine linen, cover the canvass with 
some melted white wax, and, with 
a warm flat smoothing iron, rub 
over the wax, and press it hard, 


which will draw the colours up to 
the canvass. 

“* 5th. To varnish the painting, 
clean the picture well, take some 
white wax, and spirits of turpentine, 
with a small quantity of linseed oil 
and sugar of lead; melt them over 
the fire, dip a fine linen rag therein, 


with which wash your painting ; 


then, with a fine linen rag, rub over 
the varnfsh till it begins to be po- 
lished; let it remain till next day, 
and then rub it over with a fine 
waxed cloth, and afterwards with a 
soft linen cloth, using them alter- 
nately, by which means the paint- 
ing will receive a very fine polislr. 

«« By the above means, the cracks 
and small holes in old paintings 
may be closed and repaired, and a 
coat of tin foil may be afterwards 
glued on the back of the canvass, as 
above mentioned. 

“ A foot square of the tin foil 
costs about sixpence; when wanted 
of a larger size it will cost consider- 
ably more in proportion. Jt may 
be procured in shects of three or 
feet if wanted,” 


Account 
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AOCOUNT OF LAND GAINED From THR Sea, By Jonn Austin, 
Esa. 


[From the Same.] 


** TN the year 1806, Mr. Austin 

embanked about three hun- 
dred Scotch acres of a swampy 
marsh, on the lands of Grange, in 
the county Tyrone, situate on 
the river Foyle, over which at 
spring tides the whole surface was 
covered, and frequently by neap 
tides also; covering it from one to 
four, and sometimes five feet deep 
of water. By the embankments 


however, and drains from six to 
four feet in depth, the land was re- 
claimed, and placed in good cultiva- 
tion, giving in meadow grass from 
three to four tons of hay per acre, 
and the other part producing con- 
siderable crops of oats and potatoes, 
The expense is allowed to have 
been very great, but yet much less 
than the improvement would have 
justified,” 





On tas Cutture or SuMMER Wueat, or Bre Tremois. Br 
C. T. Sxurrey, Ese. 


[From the Same.] 


“ FENHIS communication was ac- 

‘| companied with a specimen 
of the real summer wheat (Triti- 
cum Ostivum) or Blé Tremois of 
the French, which Mr. Skurrey had 
grown with great success for some 
years at his farm in Devonshire. 
As its merits had been so fully stat- 
éd by Sir Joseph Banks, in his Let- 
ters on the subject to the Board of 
Agriculture, this paper is confined 
to a short account of the method of 
cultivating it, It is stated that for 


some years it had produced per acre 
double the quantity of the common 
wheat, and was in 1811 remarkably 
productive. The important consi- 
derations offered in its favour are: 
1. It may be sown with success so 
late as the first of May. 2. It re- 
quires no extra culture beyond other 
spring corn. 3. It is a better nurse 
to clover than barley or oats. 4. It 
contains more nourishment than 
common wheat. 5. It yields (on 


soils unfit for winter wh: at) a large 
increase. 





increase. 6. The straw is excellent 
fodder for cattle, and superior to 
barley straw. 

« Mr. Skurrey cultivates this 

wheat in the same manner as any 
other spring corn, and knows it to 
succeed admirably after turnips. 
And wherever the contrary has hap- 
pened, he conccives it to arise from 
the difficulty of procuring genuine 
seeds of the true summer wheat ; 
for although there are upwards of 
forty varieties of this species, some 
are so inferior as to give little profit 
tothe growers. The grain is not 
found to be subject to any dis- 
tempers, nor does the blight affect 
it like common wheat. Though 
this wheat thrives well on various 
soils, yet a loam inclining to stiff- 
ness is reckoned the best; but a 
light soil after turnips eaten off by 
sheep will produce a good crop; it 
is usually sown broad-cast from the 
beginning of April to the first week 
in May; and the common prac- 
tice in Devonshire is to sow it after 
agreen crop, and if the land is in 
heart it requires no manure; _ it 
ripens about the same time with 
common wheat, is not subject to 
the mildew, and as the straw is 
slender, is mown with the common 


scythe, The weight of a Winches- 
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ter bushel in 1810 was 60 lbs, and 
in 1811 was 58lbs. and the average 
produce per acre twenty-five bushels, 
though in one instance it was as 
high as thirty bushels; the price 
in the markets was as good as that 
of red Jammas wheat, and it was as 
eagerly bought by the millers. 

** In 1809, by way of experi- 
ment, part of a field was sown 
with summer wheat, and the re- 
mainder with barley ; the land was 
poor and not well worked ; the bar- 
ley produced seventeen bushels per 
acre, which at 4s. per bushel, 
amounted to 41. od.; the wheat 
yielded twenty-one bushels of a 
good sample, and sold for 148, per 
bushel, or per acre 14]. 148. giving 
a superiority in favour of the sume 
mer wheat of to]. 138, 3d. per acre, 
In 1811 the experiment was re- 
peated on better land, with a greater 
difference, and consequent! y greater 
profit in favour of the wheat. In 
the same year, in a field of eight 
acres, seven acres were in common 
wheat, and the other acre in sum- 
mer wheat; the winter wheat was 
struck with rust, so as to be scarcely 
worth harvesting, while the sum- 
mer wheat produced thirty bushels 
per acre,” 


EXxTensive. 

















Ferenstve Boo Recraimep BY UNDERDRAINING. By Farayere 
Haceir, D.D, ; 


[From the Same.] 


N the prebendal estate of this 

reverend gentleman, about 
four miles from Durharh, was a 
morass of fifty acres, producing 
nothing but insulated tufts or hil- 
locks of very coarse grass, and a 
few stunted sallows, and on which 
cattle would go only in dry summers ; 
the annual value at most was two 
shillings and sixpence per acre, ‘The 
meditated improvement was a long 
time deferred, on the supposition 
that asoflicient fall could not be ob- 
tained; but a trial was made in 
January, 1810, and the work com- 
pleted in about eighteen months. 
The drains varied in depth from 
three to seven feet, and were laid 
in the conduit form, with side stones 
and a cover, and with flag stones 


at the bottom wherever it appeared 
necessary, forming an Open space of 
seven inches by five, for the passage 
of the water. Where quicksands 
occurred, in which the stones would 
sink, planks were laid at the bottom 
for the side walls to rest upon, with 
shoulders to prevent the stones from 
slipping inwards on the boards, 
The soil, when dry, proved to be a 
rich strong loam, and the tenant 
consented immediately to give forty 
shillings per acre for the new drain- 
ed ground, which has been since 
divided by white-thorn ‘hedges, 
and most of it bas been ploughed, 
and produced good ‘crops of oats 
or turnips. The whole expense 
was 8471. 2s. 4d.” 





Rvutes ror ASCeERTAINING THE Acs or A HeRSE BY INSPEETING 
wis LERTH. 


{From the Farmen’s MaGazine.} 


2 gore rules given in the nar- 
e rative are compressed into 
the following recapitulation :—At 
from 24 to 3 years old, a horse 
sheds in both rows the two centre 
teeth, and is then said to be a 
three-year old.—At from 34 to 4 


years, he loses other four teeth, 
one on each side of those he lost 
the preceding year, both in the 
upper and under jaw, having the 
four outside or corner teeth re- 
maining ; he is now called a four- 


year-old—At from 4% 0 § “ee 
the 
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the four corner foal teeth are cast, and 
then he passes for a five-year-old ; at 
full five years, the flesh disappears, 
and the corner teeth become com- 
lete shells, hollow within, and 
the tusks have pierced the gums, 
and their points may be felt with 
the finger.—At from 5% to 6 
years, the .tusks become of a 
moderate size, sharp, the insides 
fluted, and the edge next the 
gatherers thin: he is now call- 
ed six-year-old, which is the 
most valuable age.—At from 6 to 
8 years all the gatherers are full, 
having only a brewn speck on the 
top; the corner teeth have be- 
come much thicker, and the tusks 
longer ; but as the speck remains 


Apparatus to enalle the Blind to learn and teach Music. 

















with many horses for several years 
after, a person who is not a judge, 
will be told that the horse is not 
more than six years old,—At 8 to 
10 years and upwards: at eight 
the bean being generally worn out 
from the teeth of the under jaw, 
the upper jaw may be examined ; 
at nine the speck of the centre ; 
at nine and a half that of the 
middle; and at ten, that of the 
corner teeth is effaced, then the 
horse is said to be aged, and to 
have Jost all mark.—The age ean 


no longer be distinctly known. 


from the teeth, but a probable con- 
jecture may be formed from the 
length of the tusks.” 





APPARATUS TO ENABLE THE BLIND TO LEARN AND TEACH Musyje, 
By Mr. Matrrsew Cooke. 


{From the Transactions of the Society for the ENcovRAGEMENT 
of Arts, &c. 


“© AR. COOKE styles his con- 

N trivance ‘ The Blind Mu- 
sician’s Guide,’ and professes, that 
it will enable all persons deprived 
of sight, to become acquainted (on 
the supposition, however, that they 
are endued with an exquisite sense 
of feeling!) with every character 
of: music, in less than a week's 
time, and that as they progressively 
improve in the science, they will, 
with the assistance of a master, more 
casily acquire a perfect knowledge 
of music by his machine, than by 
any hitherto invented. 

** Mr Cooke states, that the ap- 
paratus displays, at one view, every 
character in the science of music. 

! That by the introduction of 
i814. 


numerical figures, the blind person 
will instantly know what particular 
finger is to be put on the key of 
the piano forte, or organ—that their 
utility, also, is obvious in perform- 
ing thorough bass, as they form the 
ground work of that admirable sys- 
tem, and are absolutely necessary 
to discover to the practitioner from 
what source the laws of harmony 
are derived, as without the know- 
ledge and constant use of figures, 
no person can properly execute’ on 
the piano forte, or organ, even the 
most common tune, in a skilful or 
scientific manner. 

“© An accompanying plate ex- 
hibits a psalm tune properly figure 
ed, and is intended as an iliustra- 
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tion of thorough bass. The notes 
may be also figured, to shew that a 
particular finger must be applied to 
the identical key of the instrument 
to which the figured note alludes. 
By this method the blind musician 
will readily acquire a good habit of 
fingering, and at length be capable 
of executing the most diffiult pas- 
sages with ease and freedom. 

““ Mr. Cooke proceeds to ob- 
serve, that when the blind pupil has 
gained a competent knowledge of 
thorough bass, he must acquire 
the science of composition. For 
this purpose the machine exhibits a 
complete score of the treble cliff, 
the alto cliff, and the tenor cliff, 
each displayed in their respective 
order and situation. 

«« Mr. Cooke informs us that the 
usual mode of instructing blind per- 
sons in the theory of music, consists 
n the use of a wooden apparatus, 


or frame board, with a number of 
holes filled with moveable pegs, the 
heads of which are cut into dif. 
ferent shapes and forms, to give an 
idea of musical characters. But he 
complains of this system, as being 
peculiarly intricate and perplexing, 


,and that the machine is very limited 


in its operations, containing about 
600 different pieces, with only 18 
varieties of character; whereas the 
apparatns which he has contrived, 
and for which he has received the 
gold medal from the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, contains 941 
pieces, with 71 varieties of character. 

This new machine may be pack- 
ed in a case three feet long, one 
foot three inches wide, and 44 
inches in depth; and as the cha- 
racters are made of brass, they will 
endure any conveyance, either by 
sea or land without injury. The 
price of the appartus is 211. 
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POETRY. 





Ovz to His Royal Highness the Prince Recent, 


[From Sourney’s ConcRATULATORY Opes.] 


I, 
ee of the mighty Isle! 
Proud day for thee and for thy kingdoms this, 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victory won. 


II. 


Rightly may’st thou rejoice, 
For in a day of darkness and of storms, 
An evil day, a day of woe, 
To thee the sceptre fell. 
The Continent was leagued, 
Her numbers wielded by one will, 
Against the mighty Isle ; 
All shores were hostile to the Red-Cross flag, 
All ports against her closed ; 
Save where, behind their ramparts driven, 
The Spaniard, and the faithful Portugal, 
Each, on the utmost limits of his land, 
Invincible of heart, 
Stood firm, and put their trust 
In their good cause and thee: 
Such perils menaced from abroad, 
At home worse dangers compass'd thee, 
Where shallow counsellors, 
A weak but clamorous crew, 
Pester'd the Jand, and with their withering breath 
Poison’d the public ear. 
For peace the feeble raised their factigns cry : 
Oh madness, to resist 
The Inyincible in arms ! 
R2 
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Seek the peace-garland from his dreadful haad ! 
And at the Tyrant’s feet 
They would have knelt, to take 
The wreath of Aconite for Britain's brow. 
Prince of tlie mighty Isle! 
Rightly rhay'st thou rejdice, 
For in the day of danger thou did’st turn, 


From their vile counsels thine indignant heart. ; 


Rightly may’st thou rejoice, 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive-garland twines, by Victory won. 


IIT. 


Rejoice, thou mighty Isle, 
Queen of the Seas, rejoice! 
Ring round, ye merry bells, 
Till every steeple rock, 
And the wide air grow giddy with your joy ! 
low, streamers to the breeze, 
And ye victorious banners to the sea 
Unroll the proud Red-Cross : 
Now let the anvil rest ; 
Skut up the loom, and open the school-doors, 
That young and old may with festivities 
Hallow for memory through all after years 
This memorable time : 
This memorable time, 
When Peace, long absent, long deplored, returns : 
Not as base faction would have brought her home, 
Her countenance for shame abased, 
In servile weeds array'd, 
Submission leading her, 
Feat, Sorrow, and Repentance following close. 
Honour in his nght hand 
Doth lead ber like a bride ; 
And Victory goes before ; 
Hope, Safety, and Prosperity, and Strength, 
Come in her joyful train. 
Now let the churches ring 
With high thanksgiving songs, 
And the full organ pour 
It's swelling peals to Heaven, 
The while the grateful nation bless ix prayers 
Their Warriors and their Statesmen and théir Prince, 
Whose will, whose mind, whose arm 
Hath thus with happy end their efforts crown'd. 
Prince of the mighty Isle, 
Rightly may'st thou rejoiee, 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive-garland twines, by Victory won. IV 
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IV. 


Enjoy thy triumph now, 
Prince of this mighty Isle ! 
Enjoy the rich reward, so rightly due, 
When rescued nations, with one beart and voice, 
Thy counsels bless znd thee. 
Thou on thine own Firm-Island seest the while, 
Asif the tales of old Romance 
Were but to typify these splendid days, 
Princes and Potentates, 
And Chiefs renown'd in arms, 
From their great enterprise achiev’d, 
In friendship and in joy collected here. 
Rejoice, thou mighty Isle! 
Queen of the Seas, rejoice ! 
For ne’er in elder nor in latter times 
Have such illustrious guests 
Honour'd thy silver shores, 
No such assemblage shone in Edward's hall, 
Nor brighter triumphs graced his glorious reign. 
Prince of the mighty Isle, 
Proud day for thee and for thy kingdoms this ! 
Rightly may'st thou rejoice, 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive-garland twines, by Victory won. 


V. 


Yet in the pomp of these festivities, 
One mournful thought will rise within thy mind, 
The thought of him who sits 
In mental as in visual darkness lost,. 
How had his heart been fill'd 
With deepest gratitude to Heaven, 
Had he beheld this day! 
O King of kings and Lord of lords, 
Thou who hast visited thus heavily 
The anointed head, 
Oh! for one little interval, 
One precious hour, 
Remove the blindness from his soul, 
That he may know it all, 
And bless thee ere he die, 


VI. 


Thou also should’st have seen 
. This harvest of thy hopes, 
Thou, whom the guilty act 
Of a gréat spirit overthrown, 
Sent to thine early grave in evil hour! 
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Forget not him, my country, in thy joy ! 
But let thy grateful hand 
With laurel garlands hang 
The tomb of Perceval. 
Virtuous and firm and wise, 
The Ark of Britain in her darkest day 
He steer'd through stormy seas— 
And long shall Britain hold his memory dear, 
And faithful History give. } 
His meed of lasting praise. 


VII. 


That earthly meed shall his compeers enjoy, 
Britain’s true counsellors, 
Who see with just success their councils crown’d. 
They have their triumph now, to him denied — 
Proud day for them is this. 
Prince of the mighty Isle! 
Proud day for them and thee, 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victery won. 


Moon .icur. 


[By Epwarp Lorp Tuurtow.} 


ry HEN now, O Muse, alighting from the car 
Of that pale traveller, the crescent Moon, 

Wakeful Diana, Jet us sit, and think, 

By the bright glow-worm’s lamp, that twinkling plavs 

Upon the dewy grass, what causes lead 

The unembodied spirit to appear | 

In semblance of its person, to dislodge 

Clear courage from the startled hearts of men ? 

Love opes the gate of Erebus ; and God 

Permits the streaming spirit to ascend, 

Impatient of its woe, the while the Moon 

Beguiles the over-dreaming Night, and sinks 

The fair Creation in a deep repose. 

Then walk the silent Spirits to the beds 

Of Lovers, on whose lids the tears are wet, 

And, waking their o’er-wearied sense, present 

The image too belov'd, with gentle hope 

And soft assurance of renew'd delight, 

When Death shall lead them thro’ the World's sad gate. 

Revenge, too, and immortal Pity draw 

‘The Spirit from its home, where’er it be ; 
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To wander by the glimpses of the Moon, 

And overcome the guilty with the sight 

Of re-appearance in the form of woe* 

Or else to warn the soft and trusting soul, 
That in its safety joys, and fondly sleeps 
Upon the edge of peril, of new woe, 

That shall awake it to eternal doom. 

By rivers, and on lawns, in cyprus shades, 

In monumental yards, and ivied towers, 
Whilst the ow] hoots to the uprising fires 

Of Hesperus, they haunt, and thence divide 
Upon their sev'ral errands, till the lamp, 

The harbinger of Morn, awake the East. 
Kings, Poets, Virgins, Warriors, whose renown 
Has fill’d th’ expansive circle of the World, 
And Shepherds, that of love disastrous died ; 
In armour, in soft stoles, in peasant weeds, 
Or in the robes of thought, with laurel crown’d : 
Touch’'d by the dream of Life, they re-ascend 
From their oblivious haunt, and feed their sense 
With expectation of the matin ray. 

Not less in number, than the nascent stars 
That shine upon their woe, or the soft crowds 
Of Daffodils, that in the early Spring 

Awake the hill of Mountfield to delight : 

But long ere Morr with her awak’ning tramp 
Disperse the shadows of thin night, they flee, 
Thick as autumnal leaves upon the shore 

Of Vallombrosa, at Proserpine’s call, 
And warn'd by Phosphor to their penal home. 
Ah, hapless Spirits! but the day shall come, 
When Mercy on that silent shore shall reign, 
And that too-troubled dream of endless woe, 
In which the senses wander, as a pool, 
Conclide in bliss, amid immortal bow’rs ! 


I question then, O Muse, in love divine, 
Where that immortal Spirit* may abide, 
That in his just vacation of this world, 
With tavour of the King, maintain’d the sway 
Of jurisprudence in this triple realm ? 
Well known to thee: that, in his aged thought, 
With Homer and great Danté did converse, 
And sweet Euripides, whose mournful song 
Flows in his numbers, like the silver Po, 
Jn weeping tribute to the Adrian sea. t 


* Edward, Lord Thurlow, Chancellor of England. 


t This alludes to the Chorus, translated by the late Lord Thasow, from Eusipl 
Which ts printed at the end of this Poem. 
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For since the stars have shed discursive light, 
With favour on our globe, no greater mind 
F’er sat in judgment on the thoughts of men, 
Or brought its nobie faculties to bear 

With more advantage on the public weal : 

In thought, in word, in action, ever just : 
Shield of the Poor; and, raising for his King, 
Th’ upright defender of his awful throne. 
Then, oh, may God forsake him not in death! 
But that pure Spirit, that on cloudy earth 
Stood faithful to his King, and still upheld 
His gracious Master's cause, be crown’d with light, 
And in the fields of zther sit, enclos’d 
With glory, on a sempiternal throne ! 


Led by his hand, I first essay'd to walk, 
O dear Companion of my earliest steps, 
With thee, O Muse; and from the beams of Murn 
To the pale twilight sought thy converse sweet. 
Whate’er in old Greece or Rome was done, 
Or else recorded of those actions pure, 
From thee I learnt, and from his counsel sage. 
Grave was he, and severe ; but gentle too, 
And underneath a rough exterior hid 
A heart, which pity melted into tears. 
Farewell, my Master, and my earliest Friend ! 
Rat not farewell of thee the memory ; 
Since all I am in fortune, or in rank, 
In thought, or my inheritance of fame, 
Bating my nature, to thy care I owe ; 
I should be viler than the dog, that tears 
The hand that fed him from his earliest youth, 
If I forsook thee, or thy gen'rous cause : 
‘The Seasons may pass on, and blanch my head, 
And wither my shrunk cheek, and paint a map 
Of woeful age upon my wrinkled brow ; 
But till the tomb outshuts me from the day, 
And time disparts me from the things that were, 
Thy memory shall uniupair’d remain, 
Boundless, as I must stilt be less than thee: 
Whilst Spring shall for her blossoms be desir'd, 
Or Summer for her sweets ; while Autumn pale 
With fruitage shall be crown'd, or Winter rule 
In storms and tempests the dejected year, 
So long, O my first Master, while I live, 
Shall I forget not either thee or thine. 
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Vircir's Guosr. 


[From .the same.] 


WALK jn woods from morning until eve, 
From eve to dewy night: and pitch my camp 

In the sepulchral forests, where the bird 
‘That fled from Tereus, ‘weeps the livelong day : 
And all the starry night she weeps, and sings 
Before the gate of Proserpine ; a cave 
That leads from Dis into this upper world : 
There dwell I, whereso’er that dwelling be, 
Apart from kings: and with discursive ghosts, 
Upon the edge of morning, sweetly talk. 
Now pale Bootes on the cavern shone ; 
And I, forsaking great Malvizzi's page, 
Call'd with sweet voice unto that ghostly herd 
Which they are wont t’ obey, for Maro’s soul, 
T’ uprise, and visit the o’er-wakeful Moon, 
I call'd ; and Maro at the summons came : 
“© What would’st thou, Son, with me ?” I straight reply'd, 
«“ O Poet, above all divinely wise, 
“ To whom the sun and moon were strictly known, 
«« The sprinkled stars, and seasons, that o’er-sway 
‘« This fickle globe, the earth, and what it bears, 
** Of fruit, of creatures, of immortal man, 
“«* With all, that in the lower realms of Dis, 
«« Far underneath the glimpses of the moon, 
“ Have wakeful being; tell me now, I pray, 
«© What, in this wand'ring errour of the world, 
«« Best medicine for sorrow, may be found 
“¢ To lull th’ oblivious evil into peace ?” 
I said; and Maro, with sad tears, reply’d ; 
While, overhead, the wakeful thunder roll'd, 
As when it passes o'er oblivion’s shore : 
“« Great is the task, O Son, and various minds 
“© With various solace Jull the poignant woe : 
“* Some in wild passion steep the troubled breast, 
“ And some with sweet Nepenthe lull the mind, 
«“ And some with herbs of mere forgetfulness : 
‘« Their potency is much; and men may stay 
«© The orbit of the moon with herb and song ; 
** And so the sov’reign reason may assuage : 
“« But open wide the porches of thine ear ; 
“ Believe it, with the sanction of my soul, 
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That worn with study, sought Proserpine’s shore ; 
A Pot of Porter, O my Gracious Son, 

Shall Lest resolve thy question, if 'tis drawn 
From a sweet tap, where the resort is much.” 

He said ; and vanish'd, like the dews of night. 


Froc-anp-Mouse-Ficur. Translated from the Greek, 


[By the late Lord Chancellor Tauriow. ] 


S with a whirlwind all together come 
Into one spot. ‘Two heralds come, 


= Carrying the signal for the fight: the Gnats, 
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Holding great trumpets, sound the dread alarm 
Of battle ; while Saturnian Jove on high 
Thunders the signal of diastrous war. 


High-croak first wounded Lap-well with his spear ; 
Among the foremost through the belly piere’d 
In the mid-liver, down he tumbled prone, 
And soil'd his soft down: next him Creep-hole spear’d 
The son of Mud-born, and his stubborn lance 


4 Fix'd in his breast ; him falling sable Death 
. Surpris'd, and from the body fled the soul. 
+ But Love-beet struck Pot-diver to the heart, 
an And slew him ; Munch-loaf in the belly hit 


Loud-clack, who falling prone, the soul forsvok 

ay His limbs. When Pool-diver saw Loud-clack slain, 
i With rock as millstone vast, he by surprise 

Struck Creep-hole on mid-neck, and darkness yeil’d 


i. His eyes: at him again with glitt’ring spear 

} Lap-well aim'd right, and in the liver struck. 

aa When Suck-cabbage saw this, he fled, and fell 
a Down the deep bank ; but he escap’d not so ; 
“4 He plung'd himself into the flood : he fell ; 

R i And never more look'd up; the Lake was stain'd 
? With purple blood ; he lay upon the shore 
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Outstretch'd, his small guts and fat bowels mash'd. 
Then Marsh-love slew Scoop-cheese upon the bank ; 
At sight of Scrape-ham, Calamint took fright : 
Flying, he plung’d into the Lake, and threw" 

His shield away. Water-love slew the King 
Gnaw-gammon: with a stone in hand he struck 
The fore-part of his head, and through his nose 


. Che brain rill’d; and the earth was splash’d with bleod. 
! Lick-table slew cood Mud-bed with his spear, 


Agsailing him, aud darkness yeild bis eyes. 


Weed- 
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Weed-biter spying Hunt-steam, by the feet 

Dragg’d him, and strangled in the marsh, his neck 

Clasp’d in his hand. Crumb-catch his dying friend 

Reveng'd, and wounded Mud-robe in the paunch, 

To the mid-liver; prone he fell; his soul 

To Pluto went. This Mud-foot seeing threw 

A handful, grasp’d, of soil at him, and daub'd 

His forehead, and well nigh put out his eyes ; 

Enrag'd, the other seizing with strong hand 

A mighty stone, which lay upon the plain, 

The earth encumb’ring, Mud-foot smote with it 

Below the knees ; the whole right leg was crush’d, 

And down he tumbled in the dirt supine. 

Hoarse-croak, revenging him, again assail’d 

The foe, and smote his navel; the sharp rush 

Went all in; on the ground his bowels pour'd 

Following the spear, drawn out with violent hand, 

When Cate-munch, on the margin of the flood, » 

Saw this, he limping from the fight retir’d; 

Afflicted much, he plung’d intoa ditch, 

That he might shun by flight a grievous death, 

But Nibble-biscuit on the instep smote 

Bladder-cheek ; wounded quick he fled, and plung'd 

Into the Lake: when Nibble-biscuit saw 

Him fall half dead, he rush'd on bim again 

Eager to slay: but Weedy, when he saw 

Him fall half dead, pass’d through the foremost rask, 

And darted his sharp rush ; which could not pierce 

The shield through, bat his spear point was repell’d. 
‘ 


There was among the Mice a strippling boy, 
Above the rest tall, fighting close, the son 
Of blameless Snare-loaf ; he resembled Mars 
Himself, bold Scrap-catch: singly he excell’d 
In battle all the Mice: he stood alone, 
Aloof from others, by the Lake, elate 
Threat'ning tg end the race of warlike frogs : 
And he had done it, for his might was great, 
Had not the Sire of gods and men look'd sharp. 
But Jove took pity on the ruin’d Frogs ; 
And, moving slow his head, pronounc‘d this speech: 


«© Good Gods! important deeds my eyes behold ; 
‘€ Scrap-catch no little has astonish’d me, 
“* Beside the Lake, with eager eyes intent 
“ To cut the frogs quite off: but send me quick 
** Pallas, and also Mars in battle strong, 
‘* Bold as he is, to drive him from the field.’ 
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So spake the son of Saturn: Mars replied ; 
“* Neither the might of Pallas, nor of Mars, 
«* Jove! will avail from grievous death to save 
“« The Frogs : but let us-all go to their aid 
« Or wield thy own great giant-killing arms, 
«« Of force impetuous, wherewith the chiefs 
«« Thou slewest of all the Titans, binding fast 
«© Enceladus, and those fierce giant-tribes.” 


He spake; and Jove his fiery light’ning lanc'd : 
It thunder'd first, and vast Olympus shook : 


But then the dreadful bolt, the arms of Jove, 
Whirling he sent; it few from the King’s hand, 
And lighting, frighten'd all the Frogs and Mice. 


Yet, not s0 check’d, the Mouse-host press’d still more 


To cut the race of warlike Frogs quite off ; 
But that from Heaven the son of Saturn saw 


The Frogs with pity, and straight sent them aid. 


Sudden, with anvil-backs, and crooked claws, 


Marching awry, they came, in track oblique, 

Pincer-mouth'd, Shell-skin'd, bodies all of bone, 
Broad-back'd, their shoulders shining forth, Bow-legs’d, 
Their joints weli-knitted, in the breast their eyes, 


Eight-footed, double-headed, many-claw’'d, 


Whom the poor Mice shrunk under, nor bore up; 


But turn’d to flight. The sun was setting now, 
And of this one-day war an end was made, 


RELIGION. 


[From Mr. Gitries’s Curtpe Axrariave.] 


HE vision fled ; but still the melting fall 
Of heavenly music linger'd on its way, 
In long withdrawing notes,—Jike those that call 
Some sainted spirit to the realms of day ;— 
And sti'] remained the unextinguised ray 
Of that rare talisman, whose heavenly light 
Poure:! a rich lustre "mid the forest gray, 
And emanated through the gloom of night 
With soul-exalting influence, most divingly bright. 


Their mouths snapp’d tails of Mice, 
And feet, and hands; and back their spears were bent ; 
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The heavenly strains of soothing tousic died 
Like the soft summer gale in languid mead ; 

But the bright talisman was left to guide 

His homeward steps amid the tangled wood. 
The Youth, who, long by Melancholy's brood 

Of hideous phantoms haunted night and day, 
Felt all the bitterness of solitude, 

Now saW the wonted forms in bright array 
Arise with sunny smile to cheer his lonely way, 


Grovelling and false apostates all are they 
Who tell us Nature bas no charms to show, 
When Winter's heavy elouds deform the day, 


And on the woods theit darkening shadows throw ; 


It is the influence dark of worldly woe, 

And worldly wickedness that mars the scene : 
From Nature's every change can transport flow 

To the free mind of Innocéiice serene, 
Alike in groves decayed, or prank’t in freshest green, 


The soft south-west, pregnant with odours new 
From the dank musky matted heaps that rose, 
Perfumed the mountain-bowers ; and gently drew 
With “ breezy call” the Childe from bis répose, 
The while with gratitude his bosom glows 

To her who sav'd him from the fiend Despair— 
And straight a strain of heavenly music rose, 

And, for a moment, that bright form was there, 
And with one rosy smile banish'd each lurking care. 


O happy, happy Childe! no, not alone 
Himself his own dark dungeon as before, 
Is Alarique amid the wild-wood gone ; 
No! there were other brighter joys in store. 
Though the sweet self-same Muse he loved of yore 
Is absent, yet the talisman is there! 
And still, as rapt, he muses more and more 
On her who gave the gem of lustre rare, 
Again that form he sees that saved him from Despair. 


“ On man accursed,—whose dire dominion still 
O'er al! the inhabitants of earth and air 
Tortures inflicts with diabolic skill, — 
On man himself, whom agonizing Care, 
Whom dread Remorse and Apprebension tear, 
And hydra Passion’s multiplying brood— 
What mind can meditate and not despair, 
And teel that nought in earth or ait is good— 
But all is yice, and woe, and pain—and solitude ! 
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** Who muses on this rank unweeded field, 

Where nought but seeds of sin and grief have grown ; 
If happy still, the faéry dreams can build, 

Must have a heart of iron or of stone : 
Contentment here is wickedness alone ! 

That man is wise and good who quits the scene; 
Burst the base trammels of Delusion, 

Leaving for lasting joys this ‘‘ nook” obscene, 
Or dies indeed—and rests in endless sleep serene. 


«* It must be so! when closed the eyes that see, 
The ears that hear—and dead and cold the frame— 
And, mouldered down, that frame has ceased to be,— 
Can sight, aud touch and hearing be the same, 
When turn'd to dust the organs whence they came ? 
And what is Mind, but touch, and eye, and ear?” 
So wont of old the Sophist to declaim, 
But now the lustrous gem, with radiance clear, 
Far banished from the Childe such dreams of grief and fear: 


The spells were broke that had enchain'd his mind, 
And he had but to press the jewel bright, 

And straight his heavenly guest, with glances kind, 
Removed entire the veil.from off his sight, 

And straight his intellect was filled with light— 
The light of Hope and Confidence in Heaven ; 

No more mid clouds of intellectual night, 
His lonely bark on rocks and shoals was driven, 

But all again was calm, and all his crimes forgiven. 


O pride, O narrowness! O sophistry, 
That seeks celestial mysteries to scan, 
And deeds of God by human laws to try ! 
Let man himself first answer, What is Man ? 
Or what is thought ? what /anguage ? what the plan, 


That rears the simplest bud in Flora’s train ? 
* * % oe oe 
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But leave awhile each object here below 
That custom familiarises—lift thine eye 
To sights divine that such delight bestow, 
That habit cannot quench our ecstasy 
Look on the glories of the vaulted sky— 
The sun that pierces now the misty veil— 
The moon at even—the coantless worlds on high,’ 
And other suns by distance rendered pale, 
Amid the mighty sea of boundless space that sail ! awe 
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Can sights like these be viewed, and shall the mind, 
That for a while puts off its base alloy, 
And soars to distant regions, unconfined, 
Not feel a rising gleam of bope and joy, 
A confidence that nought can e’er destroy, 
That there shall come a glorious time, when all 
The doubts and fears that here the mind annoy, 
Shall fade away —as Night's retreating pall, 
Before the Morning's ray, and “ incense-breathing call ?” 


** Now blows thou southern breeze! what ecstasy 
To meet thy balmy breath with wonted glow— 
Now lour, ye dark clouds of the wintry sky— 
And on the woods your saddest influence throw— 
Unwearied through the wild-wood let me go— 
Where the fallen leaves in matted volumes lic— 
And the swollen river's turbid currents flow— 
For now each varying aspect of the sky 
Wakes inspiration new—and meditations high !” 


So sung the Childe, while through the groves he strayed, 
And former transports all revived again ; 
Beauties to him even wintry storms displayed, 
When swept the driving darkening clouds amain! 
The wild heath dark of hue and dank with rain 
The desolate lake, the gray and watery sky, 
The long grass rustling on the upland plain, 
And all the scenes of wild variety 
In Winter's mournful reign new rapture could supply. 


Even when arose the volumes vast and high 
Of snow-clouds riding on the Borean gale, 
When groaned the woods, and flocks and herds did fly 
For shelter to the deepest rocky vale— 
Then cheered by inward joys that never fail, 
The happy Childe explored the wonted wood, 
Trod the pure snows ; and when at evening pale 
The tempest raged along in fiercer mood, 
Homeward, rejoicing still, the well-known path pursned! 


Then was that home enlivened by the lay 
Of many a mighty bard; and witchery 
Of eloquence that never meets decay, 
Lifted resistlessly the soul on high ; 
And chief the legends wild of chivalry 
With eager hand did Alarique unroll, 
The while (the wild blast idly sweeping by) 
Their mysteries deeply sank into his soul, 
And awful transport woke that yields not to controul, 
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March eame; and brouglit the self sarhé wicked train, 
With song and laughter, to the quiet bower ; 
The self-same echoing sounds arose again ; 
But Alarique was not alone that hour— 
No! the bright talisman, the heavenly Power, 
Were there to save him ftom the Sends of Hell ; 
Yet, sooth to say, 80 fiercely did he shower 
Reproach and curses on the demons fell, 
That almost had he lost the guide he loved so well, 


The while his burning ire was wreaked on them 
In fearful menaces and accents wild, 
A demon dire had almost seized the gem ; 
But he was checked by the awakening Childe, 
That listened now to precepts meek and mild 
Of her who taught him, that the surest way 
To quell that sorcerer and his demons vilde, 
Was but to hear unmoved all they could say, 


Reckless of all their wiles and magical array, 
+ * # & 


"Tis night ; but oh what nameless influence reigns ; 
What soothing balm is floating in the air? 

‘Tis night ;—but are there not celestial strains ? 
Of power to cure all sadness but despair ? 

Aye, wandering witch-notes sweet beyond compare 
Rising at intervals ?—-O yes! the lay 

Of the gay woodlark from the forest fair, 
Aud the loud blackbird hails the morning ray, 

And thousand long-lost dreams the cheering call obey, 


Aye, morning dawns; for on the mist-wreaths pale 
Faint gleams of rosy light are shed; and lo 
The waters faintly gleaming in the vale! 
And now, O heaven! behold the orient glow 
That o'er the eastern skies begins to throw 
Enchanting influence! while the dewy lawn 
In diamonds decked unfolds a glittering shew, 
And onward moves the glories of the dawn, 
And from the landscape fair the vapours are withdrawn. 


But yet no foliage in proud canopy 

Adorned the grove ; but many a budding spray 
Gave promise fair of future majesty 

Whence odours met the zephyrs on their way ;— 
"Twas April, season of uncertain sway, 

When fields of new-born verdure charm the sight, 
And new-born flowers adorn the wanderer’s way, 

And the gay lark pursues his cheering flight— 
O days of soothing hope, and promise and delight ! 
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Yet though no foliage wontoned in the gale, 
To him who long to Pain and Woe the prey, 
And haunted long. by fiends and spectres pale, ' 
Weary had passed the night, weary the day, 
The simplest object.in the forest gray, 
The simplest note that met his watchful ear, 
Brought thousand sunny forms in bright array, 
Such.as of yore his pathway wont to cheer 


When all the scenes were gay and all the skies were clear, 


O hues of glory well remembered still ; 

How break ye on my long bewildered brain ! 
Effulgent rays that on the purple hill 

Your purple tints oft pour'd at Evening’s reign ! 
Forms of magnificence that rose amain, 

How had ye all dissolved by chill decay ! 
How were ye rent and scattered by the train 

Of unrelenting fiends, that night and day 
Fed on my wasted heart, and wore my life away ! 


Days, too too little priz’d, of pure delight 
That fled on rapid wing, Oh yet again 
Shall the same lovely charms salute my sight ? 
Shall I the same enchanting walks regain ? 
Shall the same light revisit my parched brain 
That shone by fits not duly prized of yore? 
Is that the skylark’s voice, the blackbird’s strain ? 
Are those the morning's mist-wreaths floating hoar ? 
And shall these peaceful shades my wonted peace restore ? 


In lays incondite, thus Childe Alarique 
Again his long-lost ecstasy exprest ; 
The glow of gladness mantling on his cheek, 
And new-born ardour rising in his breast, 
Through the wild scenes his wonted way he prest, 


And watchéd, entranced, the opening scenes of morn. 


O boundless springs of rapture, purest, best, 
To minds that Fancy’s faéry beams adorn, 
By no dire self-reproach or worldly passions torn ! 


Henceforth, where’er the Childe his path pursued, 
Even when through crowded scenes he dared to go, 
He dwelt in that surpassing solitude 
That few have known, and few shall ever know—: 
He moved amid the scenes of vice and woe, 
To him innocuous, trusting in the power 
Of her whose arm had saved him from the blow 


Of the fell fiend Despair at midnight hour, — 
When the loud torrent rage and darkest douds did lour. 
Ss 
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Scarce is it. mid the .veynal woods more sweet 
Than in the, hayats of men, alone, to be ;— 
Where all is.vice, woe, fally, and deceit— 
The bosom to PPeAyS Aa and ree ; 
The varying, scenes. of various life to sce, | 
Trusting in Heayen, that ‘ all shal ust be well,” 
Though now unsearchable is Heaven's decree ; 


wAnd.fecling that ‘‘ to doubtisto rebel,” 
ier rejoiced til Aled the warning knell.” 
And yet, the sooth to say, ‘twas sweeter far 
To tread the wild-woodmazes, and to view 
The lake-waves glitter to the evening star, 
And renovate the soul enchanting hue 
That poesy o'er all the wild-woods threw, 
And meet again that Muse beloved of yore, 
While, “ purer from the searching fire,” he knew 
The soul more vigorous and apt to soar 
Through Virtue's flowery paths to heights unknown before. 


Ruins or ATHENS. 


[From Haycartn's Grerce.) 


HRON'D on the brow of thine eternal rock, 
Circled with mountains and ‘expanding wide 

Thine olive groves, thy vineyards, and thy fields 
To meet the Ocean, Athens, thou art raised 
‘Triumphant o'er the rayages of age... 
What though deserted are thy ports and all 
Thy pomp and thy magnificence are shrunk 
Into a narrow cirenit; though thy gates 
Pour forth no more thy crested sons to war; 
‘Though thy capacious theatres resound 
No longer with the replicated shouts 
Of multitudes ; although Philosophy 
Is sileft ‘midst thy porticos and groves; 
Though Commerce heaves no more the pond’tous load, 
Or, thund’ring with her thousand cars, imprints 
Her footsteps on thy rocks ; though near thy fanes, 
And marble monuments the peasant’s hut 
Rears its low roof in bitter mockery 
Of faded splendour, yet shalt thou survive, 
Nor yield till time yields to eternity. 


Ages have past, and Pow'rs, whose feeble liglit 
Was lost amidst the lustre of thy fame, 





Have 
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Have reach'd the short meridian of their day, 
And sunk to night, since thine uplifted arm 
Wielded, in sight of crouching satellites, 

The sceptre of thine empire ; Time, that rais’d 
The ample fabric of thy sov'reignty, 

The mighty edifice at which the world 

Gaz'd fearfully, has dash’d it to the dust, 

And spread its fragments to the winds ; and thou, 
Veiling thy head, and folding o’er thy breast 
The robe of mourning, near the ruin’d base 
Of mould’ring columns nodding to their fall, 
Sit’st bath’d in tears, and with unceasing sighs 
Bewail'st the hour of thy sad destiny. 


Yet thou wert once the envy of the world, 
And nations bow’d before thee ; thee they hail'd 
First in the lists of fame, in arts and arms 
Pre-eminent ; upon thy serious brow 
Deliberation sat, and from thy lips 
Breath'd sounds of sweetest eloquence ; thine arm 
Harden'd by toil, displayed its sinewy strength, 
Wielding the spear, and round the nodding helm 
The iron hand of Conquest twin'd a wreath 
Dripping with blood ; the while thy hardy sons, 
Some rob'd in peaceful mantles, some array'd 
In all th’ habiliments of war, the spear, 

The shield, the helmet, crowded round thy throne, 
And paid the homage of their fealty. 


Genius of Greece! thou livest, though thy domes 
Are fallen; here, in this thy lov’d abode, 
Thine Athens, as I breathe the clear pure air 
Which thou hast breath'd, climb the dark mountain’s side 
Which thou hast trod, or in the temple’s porch 
Pause on the sculptur'd beauties which thine eye 
Has often view'd delighted, I confess 
Thy nearer influence ; I feel tay pow’r, 
Exalting ev'ry wish to virtuous hope ; 
I hear thy solemn voice amidst the crash 
Of fanes, hurl’d prostrate by barbarian hands, 
Calling me forth with thee to tread the paths 
Of wisdom, or to listen to thy harp 
Hymning immortal strains, Genius of Greece ! 
Lead me, O lead me to thy deep retreats, 
Where the loud savage yell that mocks - woes 
May never reach us! then with aspect mild 
Unfold the treasures of thine ample page ; 
Instruct my reason ; guide my fancy’s flight, 
And bear me back along the stream of time, 
‘To those bright days -_ thou wert great and free. 
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The sultry rage is pass’d, and the broad orb 
Of day descending in a vap'rous flood 
Of golden light, ‘leans on the horizon’s verge. 
Now whilst the rays of ev’ning slumb'ring rest 
Upon the mountain’s bosom—whilst her soft 
And fragrant moisture floats along the sky, 
Let us ascend yon craggy eminence, 
And view the glorious scene which opens round 
Far as the eye can wander. From the plain 
Cecropia’s citadel uprears it brow. 
Rugged, and crown’'d with circumambient walls 
And glitt’ritg temples ; at its rocky base 
The shatter’d wrecks of ancient day’s repose, 
Half-sunk in shadow, capitals and shafts; 
Porches and monuments, the sculptur'd pomp 
Of pediments, tow'rs, and triumphal arcs, 
And marble fanes, and mould’ring theatres. 
imagination, kindling at the view, 
Throws o’er the varied prospect the clear light 
Of former ages; the still solitudes 
Once,more are peopled, and the sacred bands 
Of poets and of sages seek again 
Their shady groves and marble porticos, 
Here, from the rocky Pnyx, the eloquence 
Of Athens lighten'd over Greece, and wing'd 
Her thunders ; I behold her orators 
Gath'ring their robes, and pointing to the shores 
W hose billows lave the tombs of those who bled 
For liberty. Here ling’ring on the banks 
Of pure Ilissus, underneath the shade 
Of aged planes, the philosophic few 
Apart retire, to hang upon the lips 
Of Wisdom's son. ‘There, on the marble steps 
Of the vast stadium's mound, range over ratige, 
Assembled multitudes gaze silently, 
In breathless expectation, on the throng 
Of combatants striving for mastery 
In fight, in wrestling, or in fervid course. 
There soars Hymettus, flinging far around 
His dark dark arms to the main, whilst at his feet 
I trace a gleaming line of steeds and cars 
And mailed warriors guiding with their spears 
The serried phalanxes to Marathon. 
Now westward turn your gaze, and see amidst 
Yon olive woods, whose broad and verdant belt 
Invests the plain, the consecrated groyes 
Of Academus, where Philosophy, 
With finger press'd upon his wither'd lip, 
Leads by the hand a stole-clad group to hear 
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From Plato’s mouth his heavenly eloquence. 
Thence further glancing, let your eye repose 
Upon the distant mountains whose dark range 
Bounds the wide prospect, and exulting flash 
When on yon pointed peak, A®galeos, 

It views, or seems to view, the Persian king 
Thrice leaping from his throne, as he beholds 
His shatter’d navy dark’ning the broad wave i 
Of Salamis. Now strain your utmost sight ' 
To Corinth, and the hills of Pelops’ isle, 

Which on the amber sky of ev’ning float 

Like summer clouds, thence homeward turning, view 
The wide Saronic sea, broken in capes, 

In headlands, and in guiphs, Piraeus’ Bay, 

And bleak Munychia ; mark its golden breast 
Studded with purple isles, and overhung 

With marble temples, to the level ray 

Of sunset gleaming, till it melts in gloom 

Beyond the shadow of Aégina’s rocks, 

Amidst the dark Aigean’s distant surge. 





With what a troubled and tumultuous tide 
Of pleasure and of pain do ages past 
Rush on the mind amidst such scenes as these ! 
ike light and shadow in a cloudy gale 
Coursing alternate o'er the furrow'd wave, 
Joy for a moment plays upon the lips, 
But the deep throb of melancholy shoots 
A sterner feeling to the heart, and dulls 
The transient smile. Here as | stand and view 
The solitary and dejected sfate, 
Queen of cities, and muse on what thou wert, 
And what art now, I feel a secret pang 
To think that thou, my country, though thy throne 
Seéms fix’d and rooted in th’ eternal deep, 
Must fall, and all thy glories, all thy pow’r, 
Pass like the mem’ry of a dream away. 
The time must come when thou shalt lie as low 
As Pallas’s great city, when thy walls, 
Thy senate-house, thy theatres, thy fanes, 
Shall be a shelter for each wand'ring bird 
And noisome reptile ; and thy crowded ports, 
Now thund’ring with the iron din of war, 
Re-echo only to the beating wave. 
Yet not unhonour’d or unwept shalt thou 
Yield to the storm of destiny ; the youths, 
Whom the broad gleam of science cheers at length 
In distant climes and under sultry suns, 
When they shall hear accorded to the harp 
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Of history and song thy solemn voice, | 
Shall seek thy shores, and muse with pious awe 
Amidst the ruins of thy fall’n pow’r. 


The hoarse wind sighs around the mould’ring walls 
Of the vast theatre, like the deep roar 
Of distant waves, or the tumultuous rush 
Of multitudes ; the lichen creeps along 
Each yawning crevice, and the wild flow’r hangs 
Its long festoons around each crumbling stone. 
The windows arch and massive buttress glow 
With time's deep tints, whilst cypress-shadows wave 
On high, and spread a melancholy gloom. 


Who shall again awake the sacred sounds 
Of tragedy, with which these walls were wont 
To echo? who into the yerse shall breathe 
Precepts of wisdom, or in choral strains, 
Of mightiest pow'r, to awe the guilty soul, 
Sing justice and revenge, and the dread frown 
Of retribution? Who again shall paint 
The self-devoted wife, falt’ring a last 
Farewell to all she lov'd ; the watchful maid, 
Bending in sorrrow o’or her brother's bed, 
And calming with her voice the agonies 
Of pbrenzy ? What exulting bard in view 
Of the dark shores near which he triumph'd, sing 
The dreadtul scene of shatter'd fleets, and waves 
Rolling in blood-stain’d foam, and all the pride 
Of Persia blasted by his country's arm ? 
Or what inspired orator amidst 
The bending circle here again shall rouse 
The patriot multitude to enterprise 
Of danger and of war, when he beholds 
The cloud of conflict’ rolling from the East ? 
Silent, for ever silent is the voice 
Of Tragedy and Eloquence ; in climes 
Far distant, and beneath a cloudy sky 
The echo of their harps is heard, but all 
The soul-subduing energy is fled. 


For what are they who now possess the seats 
OF their forefathers, who with servile steps | 
Press Freedow's land, and with unconscious gaze, 
Mutt'ring the pray'r of superstition, pass 
‘The awful temple and the ruin’d tomb! 

Shades of the heroic dead, ,behold your sons, 
Not arm'd for battle, not in glory’s schoo] 
Contending for the wreath of victory ; 
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Not with the clenched palm and furrow'd brow 
Of thought, reasoning with EnpaOpey,° ios 
Or guiding with petsvasion’s open hand ° 
Passions wild tumult ; but ‘low ‘crouchihg down 
Beneath a master’s scourge, and ‘with'the sounds 
Of friendship on. their lips, tainting its* bright ° 
And spotless lustre with the mildew’d breath" ’ 
Of dark deceit and sordid perfidy: a a 


And lo! be comes, the modern son of Greece, 
The shame of Athens; mark him how he beats' 
A look o’eraw'd and ‘moulded to ‘the stamp’ ’“’ 
Of servitude. The ready smile, the shrag 
Submissive, the low cringing bow, whith waits 
Th’ imperious order, and the supple knee; ‘ 
Proclaim his state degen’rate : pliant still 
And crouching for his gain, whether in vest 
Of flowing purple, and with orange zone; ' 
And saffron sandal, and a coif of ‘fur, - — 

He apes the Archon’s state; or pressing on, 
And elbowing the crowd, with slipper’d feet, 
And cap of scarlet dye, curl’d locks, and dress 
For speed succinct, he ranges the bazar, = 
And earns the paltry recompence of toil. 


Where then shall we the father’s genius seek ? 
Shame to the sons, amidst the song and dance, 
And midnight revelry ; these have outliv’d 
The bold but transient features, these survive 
The glow of fancy and the strength of thought. 
The feast is spread, and the recumbent guests, 
Inclining o'er their tripods, quaff the wines 
Of Zea or of Samos; mirth goes round, 

The laugh, the jest, dispel their gloomy thoughts, 
And yield a momentary happiness. 

The strain begins—the mandoline, awak'd 

By rudest touch, preludes the measure wild, 
Whilst the responsive song, by none refus'd, 
Successive passes round th’ applauding guests, 
Phrosyne’s mournful dirge, or thy soft air 

O beautiful Haidee! The tambour beats— 
And Athens’ daughters, starting at the sound, 
In loosely-cincturd robes of crimson bue, 
With ringlets dirkly shadowing their breasts, 
Throw back their snowy necks pon the air, 
And wave their rosy-fingerd hands, and fead 
The sprightly chorus, or the mazy round =" 
Which Theseus first beheld, when he return’d 
Victor from Crete, by Delian virgins twin'd, 
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Regardless of these sounds of revelry, 
Silent and dull, and meas'ring ev'ry step, 
With solemn air, the Moslem stalks along ; 
His look, his gait, bis habit, all proclaim 
The supercilious despotof the land. 
The muslin turban, coil’d around his head 
In spiral folds, shades his wan cheek ; his brow 
Low’'rs gloomily upon his half-rais'd eye ; 
And from his arched nose, and lip, with smile 
Contenptuous curl'd, his shaggy beard descends, 
The tawdry splendour of his garb declares 
His Eastern origin ; a silken vest 
Of varied colours loosely veils his limbs, 
And round each ankle floats ; a purple belt 
Invests his ample waist, bearing the load 
Of pistol and of studded yatagan. 
One hand sustains his pipe, and one adjusts 
The yellow robe, which from his shoulders broad 
Sweeping in graceful folds, now shows and now 
Conceals the manly texture of his form. 
'Tis his delight beneath a canopy 
Of interwoven vines, upon bis mat 
To pass the sultry hours, inhaling fumes 
Of fragrant leaf, and sipping the dark stream 
Of Mocha’s berry ; he, so occupied, 
Recks not of toil, of danger, or of war, 
And hears unmov'd how Russia's hardy sons 
Launch their red thunders o’er the Danau’s wave. 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
[From the same. ] 


YE venerable woods of Academe, 
y Which wave your dark shades near Colonos’ rock, 
Me fainting with the noon-day’s sultry heat 
Receive into your bow'rs. I do not come 
To break the silence of your solitudes ie 
With Bacchanalian riot, tossing high 
The frantic thyrsus, but I seek your groves, 
The votary of science, and of peace, 
Let me recline where yonder olives spread 
Their antique arms, emboss'd with moss-grown knots 
O'er cool Cephissus’ stream; let me repose 
And listen to the shrill cicada’s note, 
And distant water's melancholy sound, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear. 
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How solemn this unruffled breadth of shade, 
Like the wild ocean slumb’ring in a calm ! 
How graceful this umbrageous canopy 

Dimly recedes into a Jengthen'd aisle 

Of mingling boughs! How firm each massive trunk 
Props on the basement of its pillar’d strength 
This sylvan temple! Here Philosophy 

With Plato dwelt, and burst the chains of mind ; 
Here, with his stole across his shoulders flung, 
His homely garments with a leathern zone 
Confin'd, his snowy beard low clust’ring down 
Upon his ample chest, his keen dark eye 
Glancing from underneath the arched brow, 
He fix'd his sandal’d foot, and on his staff 
Lean'd, whilst to his disciples he declar'd 
How all creation’s mighty fabric rose 

From the abyss of Chaos; next he trac’d 

‘The bounds of virtue and of vice; the source 
Of good and evil; sketch'd the ideal form 
Of beauty, and unfolded all the pow'rs 

Of mind by which it ranges uncontroll'd, 
And soars from earth to immortality. 


Masters of ancient wisdom! who of old 
Linger'd amidst these groves, or wand'ring hence, 
Roam'd in Lycew:s's spacious walks, and shades 
Of Cynosarges, I behold with awe 
These scenes, as if your venerable forms 
Themselves appear’d slow moving through the vale. 
Much do we owe to you, teachers profound 
Of moral law, though in onr pride of heart 
We oft forget our masters, and the heights 
Once vanguish’d, scorn the friendly arm which propp'd 
Our upward steps. To search the hidden pow’'rs 
Of thought ; to trace each secret spring that gives 
An impulse to its energies ; to tear 
The mask from Vice, and shew its hideous form 
Contrasted with the native Joveliness 
Of Virtue; to unfold the varied chain 
Of social order, and observe the links 
‘Whose strong dependencies bind man to man, 

Was your exalted task ; and though ye droop'd 
Ofttimes, and loiter’'d in dim Error’s maze, 

Yet still ye labour'd in the paths of truth, 

And saw the twilight of that day, whose light 

Beams with a clear eftulgence upon us. 
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[From the same, ] 


VALE of Ladon, which so oft has rung 
With shout and song of rustic revelry, 

When Mirth, with vine-leaves wreathing_ his dark bair, 
Sat at the festive board, or led the nymphs 
In mazy dance along thy flow’ry meads 
How are thy echoes chang’d, and ev'ry breeze 
That sweeps the bosom of the thy my hills, 
Charg'd with the notes of sorrow, to bemoan 
Th’ untimely fate of an Arcadian pair, 
Who on yon bier, by friendly hands compos'd, 
Lie side by side, united ev’en in death. 
Sad is their tale; and Pity from the domes 
Of monarchs, where in gorgeous pomp arrray'd 
She pours the solemn mockery of tears, 
For slight or fancied pangs, shall turn aside 
And heave the unbidden sigh of real woe 
Upon the peasant's grave. In Ladon's vale 
The young Teresa liv'd—when in the games 
Of rural festival she shunn'd her swain, 
With light step bounding o’er the dewy herb ; 
When the anxiety of feign'd alarm 
Gave brighter colours to her cheek, and shades 
Of deeper sadness to her eye ; when loose 
Her ringlets wauton'd o'er her snowy breast, 
And the wild breeze just rais’d her floating veil, 
Or wand'ring thro’ the mazes of her robe, 
Display'd the just proportion of her form, 
She seem'd the loveliest of Arcadia’s nymphs, 
Fairer than Syrinx, when she fled from Pan 
By Ladon's stream. The young Alexi saw, 
And woo'd the beauteous maid: for her he led 
Beneath the aged oak the rustic choir, — 
Shepherd and shepherdess with myrtles crown'd 
To pipe and tabor moving ; on ber door 
He hung fresh flow'ry garlands at the blush 
Of May’s first morn; and when the midnight mooes 
Pour'd thro’ her lattice the soft silver ray, 
He struck his mandoline, and rais’d his song, 
Glowing impassion’d with Teresa’s charms. 


The fair one heard, nor did she bend her lip 
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With cold disdain, nor with the frown of scorn 
O'eicloud the sunshine of her brow; she smil'd 
Consenting ; and with downeast looks, half hid 
Beneath her veil, confess’d the mutual love, 
Now beams each eye with gladness ; ev'ry voice 
Joins in the note of joy; the attendant group 
Of nymphs crowd eager round the timid fair, 
And as their flying fingers twine the thread 

Of varied dye, or lead the ductile gold 

Jn waving lines around the bridal vest, 

Each cheek with mirth is dimpled, and each eye 
Glistens with laughter’s tears. Happy, alas! 

In ignorance, enjoy, whilst yet ye may, 

Your bliss; those tears of'transport, ah! too soon 
Must change to sorrow’s moan ! and the rich robe 
Which now ye weave for Hymen’s softest hour, 
Will be the shroud upon Teresa’s limbs, 
Stiffen'd in death.—Be happy while ye may, 
Carol your jocund lays, nor hear the dirge 
Which, ere to-morrow's eve, will pour its strain 
Sad and reluctant o’er Teresa’s tomb. 

F’en now indignant at his slighted vows, 

His love transform'd to hate, and the desire 

Of dark revenge deep rankling in his breast, 
Demetri breathes into the Vizier’s ear 

His treach’rous tale ; and with such art commends 
Teresa's matchless charms, her youthful grace 
And simple elegance ; paints with such force 
Each glance of beauty, that the tyrant’s eye 
Gleanis joyful, and the frown which hangs upon 
His swarthy visage brightens to a smile, 

Jian expectation of his destin'd prey. 


The wish'd-for morn arriv'’d—the sacred rites 
Were solemniz’d, and to Alexi's cot 
Slow mov'd the festive train. Link’d hand in hand 
Nymphs to the soft guitar led on the dance, 
In graceful circles twin’d. The marriage torch, 
High rais'd, beam’d bright before the wedded pair, 
Crown'd with the flow'ry chaplets. From the gaze 
Of the admiring crowd the bride retir'd 
Beneath her nuptial veil, and o'er her breast 
Cross’d her fair arms, and fixed her timid eye 
Upon the ground in maiden bashfulness, 
Now rose the star of Hesper—cheerful songs 
Hail'd his approach ; and the gay syrtos, led 
Ry youths and virgins, swell'd the evening pomp 
Of the hymehzal feast. But who are they, 
Whose fierce eyes glaring thro’ the dusk, beneath 
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Their snowy turbans, dart a sudden fear 

On ev'ry breast ; whom do they seek with scowls 
That search each shrinking fair! ‘* Fly, hapless bride ! 
“ The tyrant’s satellites are come to bear 

‘« Thee from thy spouse ; the gaunt wolves are let loose 
« To seize their prey ; e’en now they raise their arms 

“ To clasp thy form, and with a smile that mocks 

«* Thy shrieks and cries of agony, rush in 

‘To tear thee from me. ‘This alone remains— 

‘* This, this shall free thee.”"——-With these parting words 
The lover pierc’d the breast of bis belov'd, 

Hung for a moment o'er her faded form 

‘To look a last farewell, then plung'd his knife 

Deep in his faithful bosom and expir'd. 


Beneath the mountain's shadow, in the gloom 
Ot the dark cypress, on a bank inlaid 
With azure harebeli and the Jaurel-rose, 
Their grave is open'd, and a weeping train, 
Slow winding thro’ the thickets of yon vale, ’ 
Chaunt to the evning air the fun’ral dirge 
‘That mourns Alexi's and Teresa’s love, 


ResroRATion or GREECE TO HER ANCIENT SPLENDOUR, 


[From the Same.] 


\ HAT scenes of beauty deck Achaia’s shores ! 
V The long extended line of rugged coast ; 
The woody headland ; the retiring bay ; 

The river pouring its impetuous foam 

From monotain-cliff ; the wide expanded gulph 
Spread like a silv'ry lake, with latteen sail 

Of boat, white gleaming ‘gainst its purple banks ; 
Parnassus’ snow-wreath’d bosom* shading dark 
The ocean's yellow wave, and Helicon 

In softer lines descending to the plain, 
Successive charm, whilst Corinth’s rocky height, 
Half-veil'd in distance, bounds the spacious view. 


Hard is his heart, O Corinth! who beholds 
Thee bow'd to dust, nor sheds one pitying tear ; 
For here the graphic art essay'd its pow'rs, 
And on thy walls the love-sick maid first drew 
The human form, the image of the youth Torn 
: or’ 
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Torn from her arms; and at Piréne’s fount 

The Muses here have often bath’d their lips 

In inspiration ; this endears thee more, 

Than that each pow’'r proclaim'd thee to the world 
Wealthiest of Greece's children, ‘midst thy games, 
Thy theatres, and temples; that one hand 

Was stretch'd to grasp the treasures of the East ; 
And that thy double sea resounded far 

With shouts of mariners, unfurling wide 

The bellying canvas of thy laden fleets. 

This still endears thee, though the wretched cot 
Stands where the sumptuous palace once was seen ; 
Though thy long walls are shatter’d, and in place 
Of marble fanes, those mould'ring shafts survive, 
Sole relics of thy former pomp and pow’r. 


And yet thou art not cast for ever down ; 
Thro’ the dark night of time the Muse beholds . 
Thy glorious second morn ; thy lofty rock 
Gilded by liberty’s returning day, 

Shall be the point to which awak’nifg Greece 
Shall turn her anxious eye; upon thy shores 
Battle shall wave his banners, and with shouts 
Of martial preparation eall thy sons 
To burst their chains, and meet the foe in arms. 
Then on thy Isthmus, where thy chieftains sat 
Tn sleepless council, when the Persian host 
Pass'd like a pestilence along thy plains, 

Thy warriors shall keep watch, thy massive wall 
Again shall streteh its live from sea to sea, 

And ev'ry name of thy heroic dead, 

Shall be a watch-word for the gath’ring war. 


And, O my country! let thy voice be heard 
Amidst the din of battle, like the cry 
Of the wild ‘eagle in the tempest’s roar ; 
When Hellas rises to assert her rights, 
Be not far from her: let thy chieftains sage 
Direct the onset, and thy hardy sons 
Be foremost in the fight which Britons love, 
The fight for liberty. When tortur'd Greece 
Raises her supplicating eyes to thee, 
Turn not away, nor let thy virtuous pame, 
Pledg'’d to a faithless hoard of infidels, — 
Be made the safeguard of ber tyrantseNo— 
Rather let your united legions guide 
The bolt of vengeance, that the Cross may shine 
Once more upon the Hellespont, and pray rs 
Of Christian sanctity again be heard 
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Within Istambol’s,domes. To raise thine arm 
Between th’,oppressor and oppress'd, to break 
The fetters of the captive, and declare 

That the poor slave who treads thy shores, is fice, 
Has always been thy high prerogative ; 

Hence thou art happy, aod whilst Europe seems 
One dismal dungeon, circled in with walls 

Of steel, and watch'd by sleepless centinels, 
The natives of thy soil still feel the breath 

Of Freedom fan their checks. Thou stand’st alone 
With thy few, warriors in the narrow pass, 

The world’s Thermopyle ; and whilst one hand 
Waves the red sabre of thy righteous cause, 
The other proffers to a sinful world 

The Gospel, and lets fal] the healing dews 

Of charity upon the fester’d wounds 

Of suff'ring mortals ; hence my bosom glows 
With gratitude that L was born thy son ; 

And these thy deeds of mercy and of peace, 

Shall more avail thee in the dreadful hour 

Of peril, than that thine unconquer'd fleets 
Have borne their thugders o'er the distant wave, 
Where keel ne'er plough’d before ; or that a host 
Of Eastern potentates, with bended knee, 
Crouch at the footstool of thy gorgeous throne. 


Yes, wretched Greece! beneath my country’s shield 
Thou still may’st vanquish and be free again ; 
Oppression's hand is faint with tort’ring thee, 

And droops it palsied strength. Thou hast aton’d, 
By a long age of agony and grief, 

For all thy former vices, and the tears 

Pour'd down thy bosom, in the bitter hour 

Of thy captivity have wash’d the stains 

Of guilt which sullied thy historic page. 

The storm has spent its rage, an eve of peace 
Breaks o'er the bosom of thy troubled sea. 

‘Thy Moslem tyrants totter on their thrones, 

And soon would fall, but that the deadly feuds 

Of Christians (shame to Europe and her sons) 
Have propp'd the crumbling fabric of their pow’r. 
Yes, wretched Greece! thy sons may still be, free— 
The manly braw, though daunted, not subdu'd, 
‘The byacinthan Jocks that clust’ring hang 

(er their broad shoulders, the well-moulded.limb, 
‘The graceful form, the dark eye, flashing fire, 
Attest the progeny of those who bled 

At Maranthon, and promise future deeds 

Jo rival the achievements of their sires. 
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I hear the echoes of the rustic pij 
Warbling the pleasures of a past’ral life ; 
I listen to the spirit-stirring ode 
Calling on Sparta's children to be free. 
O liberty and‘ rural peace !— what more 
Can mortals pray for? The awak’ning Muse, 
Bursting the leaden shumbers which so long 
Have quench'd the fire of her divinity, 
Snatches her shell to sipg these joyful themes, 
Aad sweeps the chords, bending with heav'nly srnile 
To catch the well-known sounds. A barb'rous jar 
Of jingling dissonance grates’onm her ear, 
At which she starts confus'd, and from her hand 
Her lyre drops unsupported to the ground. 


But she shall seize it in some brighter hour, 
When her long night of tyranny is past, 
And the deep moanings which now swell around, 
Fall faint and fainter on the passing breeze. 
Then a new race of bards shall rise ; the harps 
Long silent, shall once more with measur’d strain 
Join in the lofty chorus ; skies as clear 
As in their happiest age, and scenes as grand 
As their own Homer once transported view'd, 
Shall aid their raptures and inspire their song. 
The Arts shall raise their mournful eye, the tear 
Of sorrow shall be dried, save when it falls 
In silent sympathy of pictur’d woe. 
Again the voice of Freedom shall be heard 
Amidst her cavern'd fastnesses, and hosts 
Embattled round her spear shall guard their vales 
From hostile insult. Greece shall smile again, 
And the fair wreaths which for her youth she wove 
Shall twine fresh tendrils round her aged brow. 


Coun? Lara. 
{From Lorp Byron's Lara. A Tare.) 


N him inexplicably mix'd appear'd 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear'd, 
Opinion varying o'er his bidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot ; 
Mis silence form'd a theme for others’ prate— 


They guess'\d—they gaz’d—they fain would know his fate. 


What had he been ? what was he, thus unknown, 
Who walked their world, his lineage only known? 
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A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 
With them he could seem gay amidst the gay ; 
But own'd, that smile if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth and withered to a sneer ; 
That smile might reach his lip, but passed not by, 
None e’er could trace its laughter to his eye : 
Yet there was softness too.in his regard, 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 

But once perceiv'd, his spirit seem’d to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, 

And steel'd itself, as scorning to redeem 

One doubt from other's half withheld esteem ; 
In self-inflicted penance of a breast 


Which tenderness might once have wrung from rest ; 


In vigilance of grief that would compel 
The soul to hate for having lov’d too well. 


There was in him a vital scorn of all; 

As if the worst had fall’n which could befall. 
He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 
An erring. spirit from another hurled ; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 
But ‘scaped in vain, for in their memory yet 
His mind would half exult, and half regret : 
With more. capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 
His early dreams of good outstrip’d the truth, 
And troubled manhood followed baffled youth ; 
With thought of years in phantom chace mispent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent ; . 
And fiery passions that had poured their wrath 
In hurried desolation o’er his path, 

And left tbe better feelings all at strife 

In wild reflection o'er his stormy life ; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame, 
He called on Nature's self to share the shaine, 
And charged all faults upon the flesbly form 
She gave to clog the soul, and feast the worm ; 
"Till he at last confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will : 
Too high for common selfishness, he could 
At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 
That swayed him onward with a secret pride 
To do what few or none would do beside ; 
And this same impulse would in tempting time 
Mislead his spirit equally to crime ; 
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So much he soared beyond, .or sunk beneath 


The men with whom he felt condemned to breathe, 


And longed by good or ill to separate | 
Himself from ell who shgsed his mortal state; 
His mind abhorring this had fix@d her throne 
Far from the world, in regions of her own ; 
Thus coldly passing all that passed below, 

His blood in temperate seeming now would flow : 
Ah! happier if iteme’er with guilt had glowed, 
Bat ever in that icy smoothness flowed ! 

‘Tis true, with other men their path he walked, 
And like the rest in seeming did and talked, 
Nor outraged Reason's rales by flaw nor start, 
His madness was not of the head, but heart ; 
And rarely wandered in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend tbe view. 


With all that chilling mystery of mien, 

And seeming gladness to remain unseen ; 

He had (if "twere not nature’s boon) an art 

Of fixing memory on another's heart : 

It was not love perchance—nor hate—nor aught 
That words can image to express the thought : 
But they who saw him did not see in vain, 
And once beheld, would ask of him again: 
And those to whom he spake remembered well, 
And on the words, however light, would dwell : 
None knew, nor how, nor why,. but he entwined 
Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind ; 
There he was stamp’d, in liking, or in hate, 

If greeted once ; however brief the date 

That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 

Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 
You could not penetrate his sou, but found, 
Despite your wonder, to your own he wound ; 
His presence haunted still; and from the breast 
He forced an all unwilling interest ; 

Vain was the straggle in that mental net, 

His spirit seemed to dare you to forge! ! 
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Mipnient at Lara Cast re, 


[From the same.] 


T was the night—and Lara's glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam : 

So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky : 
Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree, 
And flowers the fairest ¢hat may feast the bee ; 
Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 
And Innocence would offer to her love, 
These deck the shore ; the waves their channel make 
In windings bright and mazy like the snake. 
All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 
You scarce would start to meet a spirit there ; 
Seoure that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in sach a scene, on such a night ! 
It was a moment only for the good, 
So Lara deemed, nor longer there he stood, 
But turned in silence to his castle-gate ; 
Such scene his soul no more could contemplate : 
Soch scene reminded him of other days, 
Of skies inore cloudless, moons of purer blaze, 
Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that now— 
No—no—the storm may beat upon his brow 
Unfelt—unsparing—but a night like this, 
A night of beauty mock'd such breast as his. 


He turned within his solitary hall, 

And his high shadow shot along the wall ; 

‘There were the painted forms of other times, 
“T'was all they left of virtues or of crimes, 

Save vague tradition ; and the gloomy vaults 

That hid theis dust, their foibles, and their faults ; 
And half a column of the pompous page, 

‘That speeds the specious tale from age to age ; 
Where history's pen its praise or blame supplies, 
And lies like truth, and still most ‘truly lies. 

He wandering mused, and as the moonbeam shone . 
Through the dim lattice o'er the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof, and saints, that there 
O'er Gothic windows knelt in pictur'd prayer, 
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Reflected in fantastic figures grew 

Like life, but not like mortal life, to view ; 
His bristling locks of sable, brow of gloom, 
And the wide waving of his shaken plume 
Glanced like a spectre’s attributes, and gave 
His aspect all that terror gives the grave. 


‘Twas midnight—all was slumber; the lone light 
Dimm'd in the lamp, as loth to break the night. 
Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara’s hall— 
A sound—a voice—a shrick—a fearful call ! 

A long, loud shriek—and silence—did they hear 
That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear? 

They heard and rose, and tremulously brave 
Rush where the sound invoked their aid to save ; 
They come with half-lit tapers in their hands, 
And snatch'd in startled haste unbelted brands. 


Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 

Pale as the beam that o’er his features played, 

Was Lara stretch'd; his half drawn sabre near, 
Dropp'd it should seem in more than nature's fear ; 
Yet he was firm, or had been firm till now, 

And still defiance knit his gathered brow ; 

Though mix'd with terror, senseless as he lay, 
There lived upon his lip the wish to slay ; 

Some half form'd threat in utterance there had died, 
Some imprecation of despairing pride ; 

His eye was almost seal’d, but not forsook, 

Even in its trance the gladiator’s look, 

That oft awake his aspect could disclose, 

And now was fix'd in horrible repose. 

They raise him—bear him; hush ! he breathes, he speaks, 
The swarthy blush recolours in his cheeks, 

His lip resumes its red, his eye, though dim, 

Rolls wide and wild, each slowly quivering limb 
Recalls its function, but his words are strung 

In terms that seem not fof his native tongue ; 
Distinct but strange, enough they understand 

To deem them accents of another land, 

And suchthey were, and meant to meet af ear 
That hears him notealas! that cannot hear! 
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[From the same. } 


ste crowd are gone, the revellérs at rest ; 


he courteous host, and all-approving guest, 

oe to that accustomed couch must creep 

here joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep, 
And man o’er-laboured with his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life : 
There lie love’s feverish hope, and cunning’s guile, 
Hate’s working brain, and lull’d ambition’s wile, 
O’er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, 
And quench'd existence crouches in a grave. 
What better name may slumber's bed become ? 
Night's sepulchre, the universal home, 
Where weakness, strength, vice, virtue, sunk supine, 
Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 
Glad for a while to heave unconscious breath, 
Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 
And shun, though day but dawn on ills increased, 
That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the least. 





Morninc. 


[From the same.] 


N IGHT wanes—the vapours round the mountains curkd. 
N 


Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past, . 
And lead him near to little, but his last ; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness on the stream. 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 
And cry, exulting inly, ‘ they are thine !" 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see, 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee 5 





And 
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And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear; 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all ; 
But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertilize the soil. 


Tue Fatzu or Count Lara. 


[From the same.] 


(Nan G, aiding, animating all, 
Where foe appear'’d to press, or friend to fall, 
Cheers Lara's voice, and waves or strikes his steel, 
Inspiring hope, himself had ceased to feel. 

None fled, for well they knew that flight were yain, 

But those that waver turn to smite again 

While yet they find the firmest of the foe 

Recoil before their leader’s look and blew ; 

Now girt with numbers, now almost alone, 

He foils their ranks, or reunites his own ; 

Himself he spared not—once they seemed to fly— 

Now was the time, he waved his hand on high, 

And shook—why sudden droops that plumed crest ? 

The shaft is sped—the arrow’s in his breast ! 

That fatal gesture left the unguarded side, 

And Death hath stricken down yon arm of pride. 

The word of triumph fainted from his tongue ; 

That hand, so raised, how droopingly it hung ! 

But yet the sword instinctively retains, 

Though from its fellow shrink the fallen reins ; 

These Kaled snatches: dizzy with the blow, 

And senseless bending o'er bis saddle-bow, 

Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 

Beguiles his charger from the combat’s rage : 

Meantime his followers charge, and charge again! 

Too mix'd the slayers now to heed the slain ! 


Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 

The cloven cuirass, and the helmless head ; 

The war-horse masterless is on the earth, 

And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth ; 

And near yet quivering with what life remain’d, 

The heel that urg’d bim and = hand that rein’d ; 
3 
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And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
Whose waters mock the lip of those that die ; 
That panting thirst which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier's fiery death, 

In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 

One drop—the Jast—to cool it for the grave 5 
With feeble and convulsive effort swept 

Their limbs along the crimson'd turf haye crept ; 
The faint remains of life such struggles waste, 
But yet they reach the stream, and bend to taste: 
They feel its freshness, and almost partake— 
Why pause ?—No further thirst have they to slake— 
It is unquench'd, and yet they feel it not ; 

It was an agony—but now forgot ! 


Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 
Where but for him that strife had never been, 
A breathing but devoted warrior lay : 
"Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away. 
His follower once, and now his only guide, 
Kneels Kaled watchful o'er his welling side, 
And with his scarf would stauneh the tides that rush 
With each convulsion in a blacker gush ; 
And then as his faint breathing waxes low, 
In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow : 
He scarce can speak, bat motions him ’tis vain, 
And merely adds another throb to pain. 
He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 
And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page | 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 
Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees ; 
Save that pale aspect, where thé eye, though dim, 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him, 


The foe arrives, who long had search'd the field, 
Their triumph nought till Lara too should yield ; 
They would remove him, but they sce ’twere vain, 
And he regards them with a calm disdain, 

That rose to reconcile him with his fate, 

And that escape to death from living hate: 

And Otho comes, aud leaping from his steed, 
Looks on the bleeding foe that made him bleed, 
And questions of his state: he answers not, 
Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 

And turns to Kaled :—each remaining word, 
They understood not, if distinctly heard ; 
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His dying tones are in that other tongue, 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. 
They spake of other scenes, but what—is known 
To Kaled, whom their meaning reach’d alone ; 
And he replied, though faintly, to their sound, 
While gazed the rest in dumb amazement round: 
They seem'd even then—that twain—unto the last 
To half forget the present in the past ; 

To share between themselves some separate fate, 
Whose darkness none beside could penetrate. 


Their words though faint were many—from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone; 
From this, you might have deem’d young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till murmuring death gasp’d hoarsely near : 
But from his visage little could we > 

So unrepentant, dark, and entice, sy 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 

And once as Kaled’s answering accents ceas'd, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East : 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Roll'd back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 
Or that "twas chance, or some remember'd scene 
That rais’d his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day, 

And shrunk his glance before-that morning light 
To look on Lara's brow—-where all grew night. 
Yet sense seem’d left, though better were its loss ; 
For when one near displayed the holy cross, 

And proffered to his touch the holy bead 

Of which his parting soul might own the need, 
He look’d upon it with an eye profane, 

And smil'd—Heaven pardon! if ‘twere with disdain ; 
And Kaled though he spoke not, nor withdrew 
From Lara's face his fixed despairing view, 

With brow repulsive, and with gesture swift, 
Flung back the hand which held the sacred gift, 
As if such but disturbed the expiring man, 

Nor seemed to know his life but then began, 
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The life immortal, infinite, secure, - 
To all for whom that cross hath made it sure ! 


But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 
And dul) the tim along hig dim eye grew ; 
His limbs stretch'd fluttering, and his head droop'd o'er 
The weak yet still antiring knee that bore ; 
He press’d the hand he held upon his heart— 
It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 
For that faint throb which answers not again. 
“« Tt beats !"--Away, thou dreamer! he is gone— 
It once was Lara which thou look’st upon. 


He gaz'd, as if not yet had pass'd away 
The haughty spirit of that humble clay ; 
And those around have rous’d him from his trance, 
But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance ; 
And when mm raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more, 
He saw the head bis breast would still sustain, 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain ; 
He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 
The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 
But strove to stand and gaze, but reel'’d and fell, 
Scarce breathing more than that he lov’d so well. 
Than that Ae lov'd! Oh! never yet beneath 
The breast of mai such trusty love may breathe ! 
That trying moment hath at once reaveald 
The secret long, and yet but half-conceal'd ; 
In baring to revive that lifeless breast, ) 
Its grief seein'd ended, but the sex confest ; 
And life return’d, and Kaled felt no shame— 
What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ? 


And Lara sleeps not where his fathers sleep, 
But where he died his grave was dug as deep ; 
Nor is his mortat slumber less profound, 
Though prie-t sor blessed, nor marble deck'd the mound ; 
And he was mourn'd by one whose quiet grief 
Less loud, ou:asts a people’s for their chief. 
Vain was-ali question ask'd her of the past, 
And vain e’en menvace—silent to the last ; 
She told nor whence nor why she lett behind 
Her ali for one who seem'd but little kind. 


Why 
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Why did she loye him ? Curious fool |—be still— 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 

To her he might be gentleness ; the stern 

Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern, 
And wh. n thev love, your smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 
They were not common links that form'd the chain 
That bound to Lara Kaled’s heart and brain ; 

But that wild tale she brook’d not to unfold, 

And seal'd is now each lip that could have told, 


JACQUELINE. 


[From Mr. Rocgrs’s Poem of this name.} 


97 BXNWAS Autumn; thro’ Provence had ceased 
‘I The vintage, and the vintage-feast. 

The sun had set behind the hill, 

The moon was up, and all was still, 

And from the Convent's neighbouring tower 
The clock had tolled the midnight hour, 
When Jacqueline came forth alone, 

Her kerchief o’er her tresses thrown ; 

A guilty thing, and full of fears, 

Yet ah, how lovely in her tears ! 

She starts, and what has caught her eye ? 
What—but her shadow gliding by ? 

She stops, she pants, with lips apart 

She listens—to her beating heart ! 

Then, thro’ the scanty orchard stealing, 
The clustering boughs her track concealing, 
She flies, nor casts a thought behind, 

But gives her terrors to the wind ; 

Flies from her home, the bumble sphere 
Of all her joys and sorrows here, 

Her father’s house of mountain-stone, 
And by a mountain-vine o’er-grown. 

At such an hoor in such a night 
So calm, so clear, so heavenly bright, 
Who would have seen and not confessed 
It looked as all within were blest? 
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What will not woman, when she Joves ? 
Yet lost, alas! who can restore her >~ 
She lifts the latch, the wicket moves ; 
And now the world is all before her, 


Up rose St. Pierre, when morning shone ; 
—And Jacqueline his child was gone ! 
Oh what the madd'ning thought that came ? 
Dishonour coupled with his name! 
By Condé at Rocroy he stood ; 
By Turenne, when the Rhine ran blood, 
wo banners of Castile he gave 
Aloft in Notre Dame to wave; 
Nor did thy cross, St. Louis, rest 
Upon a purer, nobler breast. 
He slung his old sword by his gide, 
And snatched his staff and rushed to save ; 
Then sunk—and on his threshold cried 
‘* O Jay me in my grave! 
«* —-Constance! Claudine! where were ye then? 
«« But stand not there. Away! away! 
‘¢ Thou, Frederic, by thy father stay. 
‘ Though old, and now forgot of men, 
‘* Both must not leave him in a day.” 
Then, and he shook his hoary head, 
“* Unhappy in thy youth !” he said. 
«« Callas thee wilt, thou call’st in vain ; 
“* No voice sends back thy name again. 
‘* To mourn is all thou hast to do; 
« Thy play-mate lost, and teacher too.”’ 


And who but she could soothe the boy, 
Or turn his tears to tears of joy ? 
Long had she kissed him as he slept, 
Long o'er his pillow hung and wept; 
And, as she passed ber father’s door, 
She stood as she would stir no more. 
But she is gone, and gone for ever! 
No, never shall they clasp her—never. 
They sit and listen to their fears ; 

And he, who thro’ the breach had led 
Over the dying and the dead, 
Shakes if a cricket's cry he hears! 


Oh! she was good as she was fair. 
None—none on earth above her! 
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As pure in thought as angels are, 

To know her was to love her. 

When little, and her eyes, her voice, 
Her every gesture gaid “ rejoice,” 

Her coming was a gladness ; 

And, as she grew, oe modest grace, 
Her down-cast look "twas heav'n to trace, 
When, shading with her hand her face, 
She half inclined to sadness. 

Her voice, whate'er she said, enchanted ; 
Like music to the heart it went. 

And her dark eyes—how eloquent ! 

Ask what they would, ‘twas granted. 
Her father loved her as his fame ; 

-—And Bayard’s self had done the same ! 


Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
On the red floor in diamonds threw, 
His songs she sung and sung again, 
Till the last light withdrew. 

Every day, and all day long, 

He mused or slumbered to a song, 
But she is dead to him, to all; 
Her lute hangs silent on the wall; 
And on the stairs, and at the door 
Her fairy-step is heard no more ! 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there ; 


She, who would lead him where he went, 


Charm with her converse while he leant ; 
Or hovering every wish prevent ; 

At eve light up the chimney-nook, 

Lay there his glass within his book ; 

And that small chest of curious mould, 
(Queen Mab’s, perchance, in days of old,) 
Tusk of elephant and gold ; 

Which, when a tale is long, dispenses 

Its fragrant dust to drowsy senses, 


In her who mourned not, when they missed her, 


The old a child, the young a sister ? 
No more the orphan runs to take 
From her loved hand the barley-cake. 
No more the matron in the school 
Expects her in the hour of rule, 


To sit amid the elfin brood, 
Praising the busy» the good. 
The widow tri hearth in vain. 


She comes not—nor will come again ; 
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Not now, his little lesson done, 

With Frederic blowing’ bubbles in the sun ; 
Nor spinning by the fountain side, 

Some story of the days of old, 

Barbe Bleue or Chaperon Rouge half-told 
To bim who would not be denied: — 
Noi now, to while an hour away, 

Gone to the falls in Valombré, 

Where ‘tis night at noon of day; 

Nor wandering up and down the wood, 
To all but her a solitude, 

Where once a wild deer, wild no more, 
Her chaplet on his antlers wore, 

And at her bidding stood. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 


FOR THE YEAR 18)4. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


Comprising Biblical Criticism, Theological Criticism, Sacred Morals, 
Sermons and Discourses, single Sermons, Controversial Divinity, 


‘HE Society for PromotingChris- 
‘| tian Knowledge have opened 
the year with a work that bas a claim 
to notice in the commencement of the 
present chapter. It is entitled“ The 
Holy Bible, &c. with the Apocrypha, 
according to the authorised version : 
with notes explanatory and prac- 
tical: merginal references are add- 
ed, together with appropriate intro- 
ductions, tables and indexes, maps 
by Arrowsmith 3 and with plans and 
copper-plate engravings by the best 
artists. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the most Rev the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : by the Rey. 
George D Oyly, B.D. and the Rev, 
Richard Mant, M.A. his Grace's do- 
mestic Chaplains.” The work is 
printed on a good medium paper, is 
publishing both in numbers and in 
parts: the numbers make their ap- 
pearance weekly, and contain, on 
an average, two sheets and a half of 
letter-press, price 6d. each: the parts 
contain eight numbers in each, and 
are published every two months, price 
48. each. The whole will be com- 


pleted in about a hundred nuinbers, 
making two handsome quarto yo- 
lumes. 

Inan explanatory prospectus, we 
are told that ‘ this publication has 
no pretensions to the character of 
a /earned work. Such pretensions 
would be inconsistent with its avow- 
ed purpose of general utiity. Criti- 
cal and curious disquisitions there- 
fore will not form a part of the ac- 
companying commentary, but will 
be studiously excluded from it. At 
the same time much advantage, it 
is presumed, may be afforded to 
the ordinary reader, by communi- 
cating to him the results of the in- 
quiries of learned men, without giv- 
ing a detailed exposition of the in- 
quiries themselves. By this and such 
other methods as appear best cal- 
culated to explain and illustrate 
the sacred voluine, the present pub- 
lication is intended to convey ge- 
neral scriptural information. More 
particularly the great end of it is ta 
farnish the well-disposed and seri- 
ous reader with a body of annota- 
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tions to which he may confidently 
have recourse upon all important 
matters of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. On the one hand therefore 
such practical reflections will be 
continually interspersed as may tend 
to enforce the les«ons of holy living,- 
stipplied by the precepts and ex- 
amples of Scripture: and on the 
other, the great doctrines of our holy 
religion will be drawn out from the 
declaration of Scripture with that 
particularity which their paramount 
importance demands. And with 
respect to both of these most im- 
portant subjects it will be care- 
fully endeavoured that the reader 
may be furnished with such re- 
marks as may enable him, under 
the blessing of Almighty God, as 
well to meet the popular objections of 
the enemies of revelation, as to 
correct the i/l-fornded opinions of 
those who have erroneous notions 
of it.” 

We are sure the excellent Society 
to which the public are indebted 
for the work thus announced, could 
not be engaged in a more useful 
employment ; nor could they well 
have made choice of editors better 
adapted to superintend and con- 
duct the undertaking with suecess : 
Clergymen whose talents as good the- 
ologians and biblical critics are suf- 
ficieritly established in the opinion 
of the world, and who certainly 
will lose no part of the fair fame 
they have already acquired by their 
present labours, provided (of which 
we have no doubt) the same judg- 
ment and extensive research cha- 
racterize the remainder of the publi- 
cation which is so conspicuous in 
the first four parts, or thirty-two 
numbers, which is the whole that 
has yet reached us. 

The origina] remarks of the edi- 
tors themselves are but very few : 
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for the notes are expressly intende 
to be selected from mend in mee 
existence and of approved weight. 
The merit of the selection must 
therefore depend upon the merit 
and veracity of the writers who have 
furnished the materials, and in the 
opinion of the editors have acquired 
a sufficient authority: and that out 
readers may be fully intormed upon 
this subject, we have endeavoured 
to track the editors over the ground 
they have travelled, and find, that 
the following are the list of names 
they seem to have drawn out for 
reference and quotation, in the pro« 
gress of their work, beyond which, 
we believe, it will seldom be foand 
that they have trodden : and beyond 
which, perhaps, it will not often be 
necessary to tread. Archbishops 
Usher, Secker, Wake, Tillotson, 
Tenison. Bishops Latimer, Hall, Pa- 
trick, Wilson, Andrews, Stackhouse, 
Conybeare, Beverage, Ridley, San- 
derson, Waterland, Horsley, Por- 
tens, Tomline. Doctors Hales, 
Wells, Wall, Robertson, Kennicot, 
Leland, Lightfood, Graves, Gray, 
Jortine, Berriman, S. Clarke, J. 
Clarke, L. D. Clarke, Barrow, 
Delancy, J. Ward. Messrs, Lewis, 
Wogan, Reading, Locke, Bryant, 
Gilpin, Gisborne, Harman, Jones of 
Nayland, Seldon, Poole, Pole, 
Whiston. Besides whom, we have 
a few occasional references to Lord 
Clarendon, Deans, Alix, Prideaut, 
and Spencer, Archdeacon Paley, Sit 
William Jones, and Doctor Mede: 
as also to the Universal History, 
Bibliotheca Biblica, Scriptura !Ilus- 
trated, and Church Homilies. The 
Travellers chiefly consulted appear to 
be Shaw, Bruce, Chardin, Chand- 
ler, Pocock, Maundrel. Foreigners 
have not often been turned to for 
contributions: the principal tbat 


have occurred to us are Calmet, 
Thevenot, 
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Thevenot, Le Clerc, Bochart, Os- 
terwald, Honbigant, and on one 
ot two occasions Michaelis, and 
Volney. 

The reader will here perceive that 
the catalogue is rich as well in learn- 
ing as in number; that it is espe- 
cially drawn, as unquestionably in 
the present case it ought to be, from 
the most eminent writers of the 
established Church ; but that there 
is no mean or pitiful spirit of exclu- 
sion: thelaity being occasionally had 
recourse to as well as the clergy, and 
those not of the establishment as 
those that were professedly so.— 
As the work proceeds we shall, no 
doubt find other names introduced 
as Arnold, Whitby, Lowth; on the 
book of Job, Stock, Good, and Miss 
Smith ; and on the New Testament, 
Burkitt, Doddridge, and Campbell. 
Among the fofeigners consulted, 
we are somewhat surprised at not 
meeting with the name of the Pere 
Simon ; and cannot avoid thinking 
that Spencer de Legibus Hebrzo- 
rum ought by no means to have 
been neglected, as he appears to 
Have been. We could also have 
wished, not merely that the names 
of the authorities should be given, 
but the places in their respective 
works: for the annotations are fre- 
quently nothing more than mere 
hints, which it might be useful for 
persons to follow up who are in 
possession of the works referred to. 
This would have produced very 
little additional trouble to the 
learned editors, and still less ad- 
ditional extent to the work it- 
self: as the break in the ter- 
minating line would, in most in- 
stances, allow of such addenda, 
without running into another line. 
In truth without this special re- 
ference, the names, in point of au- 
thority, are often of no more value 


than that of the editors themselves ; 
for excepting in such cases as the 
order of the text itself indicates, it 


. Must be impossible to trace the 


quotation, and hence tbe authority 
must be taken for granted upon the 
assertion of those who quote it. In 
works of rigid criticism this is al- 
together unallowable; and from 
the advantage of pursuing the sub- 
ject in a more enlarged manner in 
its original source we think it should 
have been as little allowed in the 


. present instance. 


From these sources, however, 
the Bible, in the work before us, 
is admirably explained and illus- 
trated, so far as we have received it. 
This view of popular elucidation 
seems to be the chief aim of the 
editors, and to this it must appeal 
for its chief hope of success, for it 


is certainly less full and complete 


as a book of doctrina/ deduction or 
practical exhortation. Indeed we 
do not see how, within the space to 
which they have limited themselves, 
they could have touched very ex- 
plicitly upon all the topics they at 
first proposed, and we by no means 
blame them for having sacrificed 
one or two points pretty well secured 
by other Family Bibles, for points 
that have hitherto been left open, 
and which require far more learn- 
ing, reading, and judgment to fill 
up than those which have hithertg 
been chiefly treated upon. 

We are pleased at noticing that 
among the views retained they have 
in frequent cases applied themselves 
to the popular objections of the ene- 
mies of revelation, of which, among 
other instances, we may mention 
the origin of language, Gen. ii. 20. 
which on various grounds they 
contend to have been a preterna- 
tural endawment: and the destruc- 


tion of the Amalekites, 1 Sam, 
xY. 
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xv. iii. We wish, however, this 
head of annotation bad been pushed 
somewhat further ; as for example, 
the fs afforded in the structure 
of the earth itself, that it was pro- 
duced not instantaneously, but by 
successive periods; and the recon- 
ciliation of Gen. chap. ii. 7, com- 
pared with chap. i. 26, 27 : (a mere 
repetition of the former fact) with 
the natural history or physiology of 
the chief divisions of one common 
species of man; since the two pas- 
sages have been appealed to for 
many ages, and especially in our 
own day, as a justification of those 
who pretend that mankind have 
been derived from more stocks than 
one, and consequently would infer 
that the stock of blacks is inferior in 
mental powers to that of whites, 
and ought to be in subjection to the 
latter. 

In their citations from expositors, 
critics, and travellers, the editors 
have discovered considerable cau- 
tion.. Yet there are a few in- 
stances in which a little more cir- 
cumspection might have been ad- 
vantageous. Let us justify this re- 
mark by an example or two: we 
have not room for more. In Gen. 
x. 1. we are told that ‘‘ the late ex- 
cellent Sir William Jones has very 
satisfactorily traced the origin of all 
the people of the earth to the three 
roots Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
according to the account ren in 
this chapter.— Bishop Tomline.” 
Now, from.the very crude reference 
here given to this learned prelate’s 
writings, it is impossible for us to 
know from what part of them the 
editors have drawn this paragraph 
or opinion. Bat it should have oc- 
curred to ‘them that one part at 
least of Sir William Jones's gene- 
ral argument upon this subject 





was derived from a tragmeat given 
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him by certain learned Bramins 
whom he was acquainted with; 
and which seemed to establish the 
fact ‘in their own sacred hisa 
tory, by an introduction of the 
names of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
as the common progenitors of man- 
kind: but that this fragmeut, and 
consequently that this part of the 
argument was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by the same perons to have 
been a forgery invented by them- 
selves, and consquently a gross de- 
ception upon this admirable scho- 
lar; who, however, was so gencrally 
on his guard that it was only in two 
other instances that be appears to 
have been imposed upon. The edi- 
tors will find the imposition ad- 
mitted by himself; and, if we re- 
collect aright, noticed by Lord 
Teignmouth, in Sir William's Life ; 
if we be not now referring toa work, 
that the learned editors have some 
scruple of dipping into. Of tbe 
fact of the derivation of all man- 
kind from the three main divisions 
here adverted to, we have no doubt ; 
but as to those who have, it would 
have been better not to have 
quoted in support of it such an 
authority as the present, notwith- 
standing the great name of the 
original writer, and we have no 
hesitation in adding the plausibility 
and strength of the remainder of his 
argument, when separated from this 
successful deception. 

So Exod. viii. 21. ‘‘ Perhaps 
this (the threatened plague of flies) 
is the insect called Zimb in those 
countries, As soon as the plague ap- 
pears, and its buzzing is heard, all 
the cattle forsake their food, and 
run wildly about the plain till they 
die, worn out with fatigue, fright, 
and hunger.”"— Bruce. Now if we 
may trast Mr. Salt, who, we are 


ready to admit, is often too severe 
upon 























pon Bruce, the existence of any 
euch fly as the zimb, here described, 
and again explained from Brace in 
the ensuing verse, is exceedingly 
doubtful. We cannot enter 4nto 
the comroversy, but while it re. 
mains unsettled, it would have 
been better either to have omitted 
the quotation, or to have given 
Salt’s observations upon Bruce's ac- 
count of it. These remarks we 
ofter in the fall spirit of candour ; 
not to depreciate the work, but to 
enable it to*acquire additional per- 
fection by additional care and cau- 
tion. We heartily wish it success, 
for it amply deserves it. The orna- 
mental part, consisting of maps, 
plans, and historic engravings, are 
well selected : the last from produc- 
tions of the best masters, of which 
they are bold and spirited etchings, 
ot sketches upon yellow paper. 
Finished prints we should undoubt- 
edly have recommended, if the price 
charged for the work would have 
allowed: but we by far prefer the 
present well executed outline to 
the ill executed or unfinished stroke 
engravings which are given with 
various other works of the same 
kind. In point of price the editors, 
or the Socicty for whom they act, 
have exhibited a liberality that is 
highly creditable, and for which 
they are entitied to the best thanks 
as well as the unrestricted support 
of the public: for “ it is a fact,” as 


they tell us in the close of their 


prospectus, and of which we have 
not the smallest doubt, ‘* that what- 
ever advantage the reader may de- 
rive from the purchase of this pub- 
lication, he will receive it at the least 
possible expence: the price of the 
the book having been fixed, accord- 
ing to a very low estimate of the 
cost of the letter-press; and the 
maps, plans, and other engravings 
1814. 
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being literally given \n addition, 
partly by the Society fur promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and parts 
ly by several members of the So- 
ciety who are friends to the under- 
taking. 

‘* Remarks on the Systematical 
Classification of Manuscripts, adopt- 
ed by Griesbach, in his edition of the 
New Testament : by Richard Lau- 
rence, L,L.D. &c. 8vo. price 
ss. 6d.” In our Retrospect for 
1809, we noticed at some length 
the learned and valuable work 
here referred to, and added our 
feeble praise to the general cur- 
rent which has flowed to the in- 
defatigable author from, we be- 
lieve, every quarter of Christendom, 
for his candour, patience, precision, 
and unwearied spirit of research 
upon a subject the most important 
to the best interests of man. So 
numerous and diversified are the 
manuscripts which this most excel- 
lent biblica) scholar collected from 
all parts of the world, that with- 
out some kind of arrangement it 
would have been impossible for him 
to have made any intelligible re- 
ference to them, wr to have appor- 
tioned in any degree their respective 
authorities. In the formation of this 
arrangement, as wel) as in appreci- 
ating what ought to be received as 
genuine readings, Dr. Griesbach 
thought himself compelled to regard 
the manuscripts before him, and the 
different editions made up from 
copies of them, as equally entitled 
to his attention: so that he has 
taken no one edition as a standard 
authority : his object being to sup- 
port or question the readings of each 
as they coincide with or oppose each 
other; and where opposition is 
encountered, to determine the ge- 
nuine wording from the greater 
number of evidences, not, indeed, 
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as collected from the entire mass, 
but from those, to which, in his clas- 
sification he has assigned a superior 
degree of weight. 

To this system of classification 
the reverend and Icarned critic be- 
fore us offers a serious objection. 
He conceives that some edition or 
other ought unquestionably to have 
been taken ‘as a standard text, and 
that the various manuscripts con- 
sited cannot be allotted their pro- 
per and relative bearings without 
such a basis, or rather that such 
bedsrihgs must have very different 
tendencies in various instances from 
what they otherwise would have 
discovered. 

«* The various readings,” says Dr. 
Laurence, “‘ of a manuscript in its 
departure from the received text, 
might, indeed, afford the surest 
basis for a classification, were the 
received to be considered as the 
standard text, with which all manu- 
ecfipts generally accorded, but from 
which they occasionally, and only 
occasionally, deviated. Upon this 
supposition the character of such 
occasional deviations would seem 
to form the sole «#4 ject of investiga- 
tion. But Griesbach allows the exist- 
ence of no standard text, and argues 
that the received, as principally con- 
formable with the Byzantine, is 
the worst of the three. When, 
therefore, he stepped out of the 
path trodden by the preceding cri- 
tics, and annihilated the credit of 
the preceding text as a common 
standard, even asserting its infe- 
riority to every other, ought he not 
likewise to have departed from their 
accustomed mode of solely con- 
templating in manuscripts their va- 
tiations from this: beeamse the ob- 
ject of his research simply appears 
tq, have been not the character of 
particular deviations from any in- 
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dividual text, but the general com 
incidence of a manuscript with one 
text above another ? But I may be 
told that by confining his calcula. 
tions to the various readings of the 
received text, he did not mean to 
represent that text as a standard, 
and that the result would have been 
the same had he taken into consi- 
deration the various readings of any 
other text. To this, however, 
cannot assent. For, putting out of 
the question every idea of excel- 
lence im the use of the word 
standard, still I maintain that, had 
he limited his observations to the 
various readings of another text in- 
stead of the Byzantine, the result 
would have been very different.” 
The author then proceeds to justify 
this opinion by an experiment with 
the Alexandrine, which, in his judg. 
ment, Dr. Griesbach ought to have 
selected for this purpose, from his 
belief that it is the most ancient and 
valuable. The experiment is im 
genious, but to us not quite satis- 
‘factory : we regret that we have not 
space for copying it. In what- 
ever way we proceed, however, 
there cannot but be a difficulty ; 
yet a system of classes there must be 
upon such a subject as the presetit, or 
the whole would be inextricable con- 
fusion. Dr. Laurence himself, indeed, 
neither wishes to destroy all system 
nor even to diminish the number of 
the classes as adopted in the Gries- 
bach prolegomena. ‘I shall not, 
therefore, I trust, be misconstrued, as 
wishing unnecessarily todiminish the 
number of classes adopted by him, 
from ati overweening fondness fot 
any preconceived opinion of my 
own, to which his allotted number 
might be deemed inimical. On the 
other hand, I sincerely wish that it 
could be augmented, convinced 
that the rule of classification would 
Affged 























afford no inconsiderable advantages 
to textual criticism, could it in those 
instances be satisfactorily exempli- 
fied.” Yet so doubtful does he ap- 
pear to be on this last point, that 
we cannot avoid suspecting that 
this learned divine does not in 
his heart conceive any great be- 
nefit is likely to arise from any sys- 
tem that the wit of man is capable 
of devising, and consequently that 
the world may ever reasonably hope 
to see carried into execution, “* The 
idea,” says he, ‘‘ of a classification of 
manuscripts on an extended scale is 
doubtless captivating, fraught with 
hope, and pregnant with promise : 
but the moment we commence its 
reduction to practice, difficulties 
start up on every side, and conjec- 
ture begins to supply the place of 
conviction. By an intricate and 
involved analysis we are tempted to 
exalt possibilites into probabilities, 
and probabilities into certainties : 
we raise class over class in. a sys- 
tem, as children picture castle ris- 
ing over castle in a stormy cloud, 
soon to be immerged in gloom and 
obscurity. But although the pros- 
pect before us affords enough to 
satiate, there is, I fear, little in it to 
satisfy. We find ampie scope for 
the sportive gambols of imagina- 
tion, but no very solid footing for 
the soberer exertions of reason: 
while we fancy ourselves to be walk- 
ing in the broad light of day, we 
may prove to be but wildly wander- 
ing in the dark, and stumbling at 
every step.” 

“ Sequel to Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches, in which the origin to the 
introductory Chapters in Matthew 
and Luke is brought to light from 
Josephus, and in which the pecu- 
diar artictes of the Orthodox Faith 
are traced to the System of the 
Guostics who opposed the Gospel 
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in the days of Christ and his Apos- 
tles. By John Jones,” S8vo. price 
1os.6d, In our Retrospect for the 
last year we noticed the fanciful 
and elaborate attempt of Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond to convert into 
fiction by the means of deep and 
extensive learning, and a warm and 
active imagination, many of the 
most important parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, as commonly received and 
acknowledged. In the work be- 
fore us we have to notice a similar 
attempt, by another scholar of splen- 
did talents and erudition, to convert 
into fiction, by the same sort of 
powers and process, many of the 
most important parts of the New 
Testament, as commonly received 
and acknowledged. Yet we have 
no hesitation in saying, that there 
is far more ingenuity and plausibi- 
lity in the visionary speculation of 
Mr. Jones than in that of the learn- 
ed Baronet; at the same time we 
have none of the offensive, and we 
fear not to say blasphemous wit, 
which so frequently contaminates 
the OdipusJudaicus, Mr, Jones, we 
have no doubt, widely differing as 
we do from him in opinion, is an 
open and conscientious searcher 
aftertrath ; and in the very extra- 
ordinary work now before us, anly 
endeavours to lop off from the tree 
of life branches which he believes 
to be an injurious graft, a spurious 
deformity : while the direct object of 
Sir William appears to be, as far as 
we are able to comprehend it, to 
transmute the whole solid structure 
of the Mosaic history into fable, and 
its real characters into allegorical, 
So far, however, as they proceed, 
there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween them. Sir William objects to 
the literal truth of certain chapters 
in Genesis, the book of Joshua, and 
that of Judges; Mr. Jones to cer- 
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tain chapters in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, as well as to various texts 
in other books. Sir William fancies 
himself able to prove that Abram 
was a type of the sun, and Lot of 
the moon, Chedorlaomer a symbol 
expressive of the zodiac ; the salt sea 
a symbol of the hemisphere. Mr. 
Jones fancies himself in like man- 
ner able to prove that the Virgin 
Mary, so far as relates to the story 
of her miraculous conception, was a 
type of a Roman lacy of exquisite 
beauty, called Paulina, who was per- 
suaded to believe that the god Anu- 
bis had fallen in love with her; 
in consequence of which she con- 
sented to visit his temple on some 
evening, and there found to her 
cost, that the priests of Isis had been 
bribed by a young Roman of the 
equestrian order to let him per- 
sonate the amorous deity. The 
eastern Magi, Mr+ Jones, in like 
manner, conctives to be a type of 
Josephus and three’ friends of 
his: the apprehension of Herod, 
which so much troubled him con- 
cerning thechild Jesus,to be derived 
from the forged verses of the Sybils, 
from which Virgil drew his fourth 
Eclogue ; the slaughter of the cbil- 
dren of Bethlehem an anachronism 
and misnomer for the severe treat- 
ment of the Jewish youth by Ti- 
berius; our Saviour himself to 
be synonymous with the Jong ex- 
pected Pan, the son of Mercury, of 
the heathen world, and hence al- 
luded to both by the Sybils and 
Virgil; the earliest and purest 
of the Christian churches to be 


that of the Essenes ; Josephus and 
Philo to be ranked amohg its frst and 
purest converts, and its most autho- 
ritative historians, empowered by 
their writings to settle all the dis- 
crepancies and anomalies in the Gos- 


pels; 


amd heconccives also that the 
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above impositionsof fictions for facts, 
or facts of one kind for facts of an- 
other; the doctrine of the mira- 
culous conception, that of the union 
of the two natures, and of the 
‘Trinity, were the invention of the 
Guostics, the most inveterate ene- 
mies the Christians had to encoun- 
ter; who, after having devised these 
cunning conceits, and identified 
them with the history of our Sa- 
vior, for the mere purpose of ruin- 
ing the Christian cause, by ren- 
dering it ridiculous in the eyes of 
all men, had by some means or 
other, it seems, the address to make 
the simple professors of this cause 
swallow the lies they thus dressed 
up for their destruction, soleinnly 
introduce them into their creed, 
and hand them down to posterity as 
truths upon which the salvation of 
the world depends. 

Such is a brief, and as we believe 
a correct sketch of the marvellous 
views unfolded in the present work ; 
which our readers will, therefore, 
easily see, whatever its learned and 
worthy author may have intended, 
is a direct continuation of the prin- 
ciple commenced in the Qédipus 
Judaicus ; proceeds with equal spirit 
to unhinge the reality of the docu- 
ments appealed to by all the larger 
classes of the Christian Church, 
and to transtorm the whole into 
fable and fancy, the thin fabric of'a 
vision, by the necromancy of ab- 
struse learning, and the discorilia 
concors of histories, allegories, my- 
thologies, and sacred truths that 
have no natural connection with 
each other. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Jones should be desirous of en- 
listing Josephus, and Philo, and. 
the Essenes under the banners of the 
Christian Church, for if they could 


be thus enlisted at all, they must 
necessarily 
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necessarily fall into the ranks of the 
[Jnitarian persuasion. Yet we can- 
not upon this point avoid mak- 
ing two observations. First, what- 
ever degree of credit the discovery 
that these persons were really mem- 
bers of the Christian community, 
may bestow upon himself, who has 
now for the first time traced, or 
pretended to trace it out; it re- 
flects an equal degree of discredit 
upon all other Unitarian scholars 
that they should so long and so ge- 
nerally have overlooked a poiat of 
such high importance to them, and 
which has been daily staring them 
in the face for nearly two thousand 
years. Qur second observation is 
this: if Josephus, and Philo, and 
thé Essenes should be suffered to 
remain, and that tco by the larger 
part of the Unitarians, as we suspect 
they will be, in the respective cha- 
racters they have so long been al- 
lowed to possess; the two former, 
as candid witnesses and reporters of 
what they saw and heard, without 
having taken any part in the Chris- 
tian faith. themselves ; and the last 
as a sect of abstinent and honest 
recluses, who had no more to do 
with Christianity than with stoicism, 
who were in existence, perhaps, 
ages before the birth of our Sav 
viour, and who are never once men- 
tioned or apparently alluded to in the 
Christian Scriptures ; it must follow 
that this hunt for new proofs in fa- 

vour of thedoctrines of Unitariasism, 

and that, too, by men who are so 

well able to appreciate the strength 

of those by which they are at pre- 

sent supported, must evince that 

they who thus eagerly engage in 

the chace. are not quite satisfied 

with the basis on which the build- 

ing has hitherto been suffered to 

stand, Wecannot, indeed, easily 

bring ourselyes to believe that Mr. 


Jones would have gone thas far 
afield and beat the bushes of ima- 
gination on new ground, if he had 
not felt that the game offered him 
in the tracks hitherto frequented by 
his friends, is not altogether worthy 
of his attention. 

If Mr. Jones's argument concern- 
ing the Essenes be worth any thing, 
it is a direct call upon all the Unita- 
rians of the present day to follow 
the example of these primitive and 
uncorrupt fathers of the Unitarian 
faith: and hence we may shortly 
expect to bebold them taking vows 
of celibacy, abandoning their wives 
and families, the world, and all its 
vanities, adopting the children of 
other persons instead of their own, 
establishing their anchoret commu- 
nity, perhaps, in the wilds of the 
New Forest, as Pliny tells us the 
Essenes cid on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, living upon acorns, as 
the Essenes lived upon dates, with- 
out women and without money, 
and never changing their clothes 
till they were entirely worn out. 

We close with observing, that it 
is somewhat too much to cal upon 
us towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century, to believe as facts 
what, had they been true, would 
have been triumphantly Jaid hold 
of by Celsus in the second century, 
Porphyry in the third, and Julian in 
the fourth, The works of Porphyry 
indeed are lost; but they were ex- 
tant in Julian’s day, and he has 
made ample use of them, as also of 
those of Celsus, and consequently 
would have quoted the present opini- 
ons if they bad been found in either. 
With respect to Celsus we have . his 
own words, as preserved by Origen, 
that Christ was incarnate: that he 
was bora of a virgin; that he was 
worshipped by the Magi, and that 
his life was sought after by Herod, 
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through the means of the slaughter 
at Bethlehem. These, together with 
various other collateral circumstances, 
are adverted to as admitted facts, at a 
time when it was easy to solve them 
into the types and historical blun- 
ders here advocated, had it been 
possible ; and this not having been 
done, one cenclusion only can be 
drawn; and the peculiar doctrines 
of christianity are thus established 
by a double testimony, our enemies 
themselves, as well as our friends, 
being judges on the occasion. 

** An Essay on the authenticity 
of the New Testament, with an ac- 
count of the ancient versions, and 
some of the principal Greek Manu- 
scripts. By J. I’. Gyles, Esq. A. M.” 
Svo. This is a well-written and ju- 
dicious publication : drawn up with 
care and worthy the attention of 
those who have not learning or 
time enough to consult the original 
authorities. Its object, as the author 
himself tells us, is to compress into 
afew pages some important argu- 


ments for the authenticity of the - 


New Testament, with as much ge- 
neral information on the subject as 
the limits of the plan would admit. 
Mr. Gyles lays no claim to the 
merit of originality, and is only 
anxious that his treatise may prove 
useful. ‘Lhe inquiry is confined to 
the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, it being his intention to ex- 
amine into aod support its credili- 
liy in a subsequent essay. The 
order adopted is, first to give an ac- 
count of the ancient versions, and 
several of the principal manuscripts : 
it then proceeds to the testimony of 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian: and 
afterwards slightly touches upon the 
confirmation atlorded by the fathers, 
and the internal evidence derived 
from the nature of the sacred style. 
The resurrection of our Sayiour from 
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the dead forms the fore-ground of 
the general argument. ; 

** Novum Lexicon Greca-Lati- 
num, &c.” ** A new Greek-Latin 
Lexicon for the New Testament, 
compiled and illustrated with va- 
rious philological observations by 
J. F. Schleusner. The fourth edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by J. 
Smith, S.T. P. J. Strauchan, and 
Adam Dickenson, Edinburgh.” 2 
vols. 8yo, in four parts, large paper, 
6/. 6s. small paper, 3/. 3s. We 
merely notice this valuable work 
as an information to those who are 
without a Schleusner, and in order 
to observe that the alterations and 
emendations it has received render 
it, In our opinion, a better book 
than the German editions, 

** An Inquiry into the Religious 
Knowledge, which the heathen Phi- 
losophers derived from the Jewish 
Scriptures. Published according to 
the will of the Rev. Jobn Halse, in 
consequence of having gtined the 
annual prize instituted by him in 
the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Daniel Guildford Wait, of 
St. John’s college.” Svo. 4s, The 
subjects treated of in this little 
work are, I. The Ideas of a God. 
II, Cosmogony. III. Certain mis- 
cellaneous points of resemblance. 
IV. The consummation of all 
things, V. Reasons why the majority 
cannot be fortuitous coincidences, 
but opinions which are really de- 
rived from the Jewish scriptures.” 
The scope taken by the author is 
too extensive to be laboured with 
any considerable degree of precision 
in an octavo volume of eighty pages : 
and there is a looseness both in the 
author's style, and connexion of 
facts and ideas which we did not 
exactly expect to meet with in the 
University of Cambridge, and still 
legs so in a prize dissertation, Jt 14 
| only 














oaly sufficient to copy a part of the 
argument to justify the first of these 
semarks ; the second we will after- 
ward illustrate as briefly :‘* From the 
similarity of certaiz tenets, (says the 
author) and from the corresponding 
ideas of a God, observable amongst 
many vations of the earth, it appears 
indisputably clear that alt originated 
in one common source: (universals 
and partials are here strangelyjumbled 
together) : and that these coinciding 
opinions were either at different 
times extracted from the Jewish 
scriptures, or preserved by tradition 
from the time of their dispersion 
(what era is here referred to for the dis- 
persi.nof the Jewish scriptures ? or does 
the writer mean dispersion of coin- 
ciding opinions ?) whilst it is by no 
means impossitle that many were 
disseminated (many what ?) by the 
intercourse of the Gentiles with the 
Israelites; aud others (other what ?) 
were circulated among the nations 
by means of Egypt, that grand pa- 
rent of Mythos, in which the de- 
scendants of Jacob resided for four 
hundred and thirty years, In the pre- 
sent essay it is therefore proposed to 
collate seyeral remarkable passages 
in the heathen writers of whatever 
country they may be, and to assign 
prolalle reasons why the similarity 
between them and the Old Testa- 
ment (certain passages in the Old 
Testament) is not the mere effect of 
chance ; therel-y demonstrating that 
the one was most certainly indebted 
to the other for its origin.” We 
have here demonstration and ut- 
most certainty built upon probable 
reasons ; which we take to be a new 
process in the Cambridge Mathema- 
tics, as we have never heard of it be- 
fore. In p. 48, the ruthor observes, 
** we may contrast his (Elijah’s) resi- 
dence for forty days in the wilder- 
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ness with the Bramanas (the conduct 
or habit of the Bramanas) under Ta- 
pasya, who select the thick forest 
for pe: forming their religious auste- 
rities, and with the extreme venera- 
tion for groves and woods which pre- 
vailed all over the Gentile world.” 
If we understand the nature of this 
kind of contrast, it is to demone 
strate that the love of forest retire. 
ment, and the worship of woods 
and groves among all the Gentile 
world (another awkward universal) 
were derived from Elijah’s _ resi- 
dence for forty days in the wilder- 
ness. Now not to observe that the 
time seems hardly competent to the 
purpose, our author ought to have 
given proballe reasons that the wil- 
derness Elijah sojourned in was co- 
vered with woods and groves, and 
that he himself evinced a like ex- 
treme veneration for them, Other- 
wise we have two pictures contrasted 
that have no tangible points of bear- 
ing upon each other; a cause of 
one kind brought forward to pro- 
duce an effect of another. So among 
other demonstrations we are told, ‘in 
the next page, that “it is dy no 
means improballe that the wonder- 
ful accounts of the shields of Jan 
Ben Jan and Hercules may have 
proceeded from the Rabbinical for- 
geries concerning that of Davids 
and some writers conjecture that the 
fables of Bacchus and Osiris being 
cut limb from limb, relate to the 
dispersion iu the plains of Shinar, 
whilst others deem them symbolical 

of the universality of God.” Our 

readers, we apprehend, will by this 
time sec what we meant, and per- 

haps agree with us, in asserting that 

there is a looseness not only in Mr. 

Wait's style of writing, but in his 

connexion of facts and ideas, which 


was not exactly to be expected in a 
prize 
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prize essay of the University of 
Cambridge. . 

* A Compendium of the Holy 
Scriptures: designed for the use of 
young persons,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 15. 
This anonymous work is well writ- 
ten, and upon the whole ably con- 
centrated and arranged : the gospels 
are harmonized, and the whole ac- 
companied with occasional nates 
which will be generally found 
useful to those for whom it is ex- 
pressly intended. The author has 
well explained his inteation in the 
fullowing passage. ‘ The plan and 
object of the above work is to give, 
in one connected series, the sub- 
stance of the holy scriptures in the 
language of the scriptures themselves. 
It is divided into three parts: the 
first contains the historical part of 
the Old ‘Testameut, arranged in 
chronological order. ‘The second 
contains the prophetical, moral, 
and devotional bevks of the Old 
‘Testament ; and at the end of this 
part is added an historical connexion 
of the O)d and New Testament, 
atid a brief account of the Jewish 
nation to the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans.” The 
third part contains the buoks of the 
New ‘Testament; the events and 
discourses in the gospels being har- 
monized and arranged in one series.” 
A sketch of the contents of each 
book, with some account of tts au- 
thor, and the space of time it in- 
cludes is prefixed, and a few plain 
betes are subjoined, 


‘€ Observations on the Twenty- 


fourth and Thirty-fourth Chapters: 
of Iswal’s Prophecies; wherein the 
eroneous opinions of the generality 
ct expositors on those very import- 
aut prophecies are exposed : a true 
interpretation discovered ; and their 
application to the ruin of the grand 
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apostacy clearly pointed out, To 
which is added a paraphrase on the 
third chapter of the book of Habak- 
kuk, with notes by the same au- 
thor.” 8vo. zs. 6d. The anonymous 
writer of these ‘* Observations” re» 
fers the fulfilment of the prophecies 
in the twenty fourth chapter of 
Isaiah to fhe millennary state ; or in 
plainer words, the universal reign of 
the Messiah over the inbabitants of 
the whole world, in opposition to 
the great body of commentators who 
refer them to the commencement 
of the reign of the christian church 
upon the dissolution of the Jewish 
state, and the destruction of the 
Jewish capital. The events propheti- 
cally described in the thirty-fourth 
chapter he conceives to be historical 


’ facts fulfilling in the present day, 


or rather fulfilling at the more aw- 
ful period in which he wrote, which 
was before the downfall of Buona- 
parte, There is no end to conjec- 
tures of this kind: but we rather 
suspect, if the writer direct his eye 
to the Vatican, and to Spain, to 
take no notice of the state of fer- 
ment at this moment existing at 
Pais ant Vienna, he will not find 
himself perfectly satished with the 
manner in which this iast series ot 
prophecies is likely to be acconpplish- 
ed in modern times. 

* Theological Disquisitions : or 
an Inquiry into the Principles of 
Religion, which are most influential 
in directing and regulating the pas- 
sions ard affections of the mina. 
I. Disquisition on Natural Religion. 
I. Disquisition on the Jewish Dis- 
pensation respecting religion and 
Moral-, Vol. 1. A Theological Dis- 
quisition on the Characteristic Ex- 
cellencies of Christianity: or an 
Enquiry into the superior assistance 


it atlords and motives it contains, 
{oy 
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for the practice of virtue, cultiva- 
tion of the best affections of the 
heart, and preparing the moral off- 
spring of God for permanent feli- 
city. Vol. Tl. By T. Logan, M. D. 
gvo. 2 vols, 11. 5s." This work isa 
collection of essays, with a d'ffe- 
rent title to each of the two vo- 
lumes, in the words just quoted. In 
the first disquisition of the first vo- 
Jume the author divides the Divine 
attributes into physical and relative: 
the former comprehends eternity, 
self-existence, spirituality, omnipre- 
sence: the latter, power, know- 
ledge, wisdom, and goodness. We 
can by no means approve of such a 
division. We object not to the term 
physical as applied tothe Deity, for 
he is the God of nature and nature 
Jtself; and the term has been made 
to comprehend what is now deno- 
minated metaphysics, as an appen- 
dix or a subsidiary branch, by Ari- 
stotle, Bacon, and Locke; but if the 
term be applicable to the Divinity at 
all, it must be just as applicable to 
all as to any of his attribufes; of 
" which, indeed, we have a sufficient 
proof in the present work itself ; 
for having arranged power under 
the class of relative attributes, 
ihe learned writer shortly after- 
ward tells us, that power abstracted- 
ly considered is merely physical. 
Now there is no more reason why 
power, ‘knowledge, wisdom, and 


goodness, may not be considered, as 


they relate to the Deity, just as ab- 
stractedly as eternity, self-exist- 
ence, spirituality, and omnipre- 
sence; and unless we do const- 
der them abstractedly, we cannot 
consider them as infinite, and con- 
sequently as attributes pertaining to 
Deity ; for totake them as merely 
relative, to infer them solely from 
what we behold and compreliend, 
is to Jimit their extent to the ex- 
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tent of our own senses or under- 
standing. All this however is only 
preparatory to our author's explana- 
tion and justification of the Divine 
conduct in regard to the Jews, 
whose theoretic economy is the di- 
rect point of discussion threnghout 
the course of the first volume. In 
the progress of which we havea 
good examination, ist, of the 
question how far affections of any 
kind, and what kind of atfections 
may be ascribed to the Divine na- 
ture? with a result that Jove and 
complacency are the only affections 
of this description: 
pediency in human language, of 
referring to the Deity other passions 
and affections than those of love 
and complacency, which we find 
partially done inthe Hebrew scrip- 
tures: and 3dly, of the Jewish dis- 
pensation as worthy of a Divine 
origin, 

‘The second volume is directed 
to the Christian scheme, as the first 
is to the Jewish. Jt comprises three 
separate inquiries. I. What are the 
peculiar blessings prescribed to us 
by Christianity ? Il, In what man- 
ner, and through what medium are 
these conveyed? ITIL. 
How great will be their extent? 
The general answer to the first 
question is, mstly, through a lively 
exercise of the agreeable passions 
of love, gratitude, and admiration 
towurds the great Being, who, in 
erder to excite these passions for 
ihe first time as sources of religious 
feclings in the heart, has graciously 
represented himself in the Gospel 
under the character of the God or 
Jove, the universal Father; and, 
odly, through filial confidence on 
faith upon Christian principles; a 
subject, however, that is far too 
much genera! lized in the mode of 
treating it before us. The answer 
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to the second question is, through 
the mediatorial office of Christ : 
and tothe third, that the blessings 
hereby produced will be extended to 
all mankind; the learned writer tra- 
velling over the old ground to shew 
that the punishment of the wicked 
will not be for ever; and that the 
terms made use of to this effect in 
the Christian Scriptures are limited 
or figurative. 

An Original View of the Night 
of Treason: shewing inthis Night, 
when the rebellious Jews rejected 
the Truth, that Pilate was a ‘l'raitor 
to Casar; Judas guilty of the most 
complicate ‘Vreachery, and that 
Peter, after the three Denials, ac- 
cording to a distinct Prediction, 
three times <apostatized. By the 
Rev. Francis Thurston, M. A.” 8vo. 
price Ss. This is indeed an ort- 
ginal view. Pilate and Judas are 
both supposed to have been friendly 
to the scheme of making our Sa- 
viour a temporal king, if be would 
have consented, and consequently 
to have been both traitors against 
Cesar. Pilate, it seems, resigned 
him to the people from fear alone ; 
believing that the indignant Jews 

- °° : . 
wou!d have sacrificed himself, and 
the Roman soldiers under bis com- 
mand, if he had resisted their appli- 
cation. Judas, it seems, betrayed 
our Saviour, out of rage that he 
would not consent to receive a 
temporal crown. And Peter, it 
seems, denied his Lord six sepa- 
rate times, instead of three: thrice 
before midnight, and thrice after- 
wards. Judas after his treason, was 
struck, we are told, with horror, 
remorse, and peniience: and that 
his punishment in the unseen world 
depends not upon his having be- 
trayed his Lord and Master, but 
upon his having committed an act 
of suicide, “ Such was the last 
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hour of Judas, ‘that had he nat 
hurried himself into the presence 
of his judge, surely we might have 
noped that even the traitor could 
have found mercy. If we have a 
sigh and a tear to spare from Peter, 
{ do not know why they may not 
be bestowed upon Judas.” Pilate, 
it seems, is equally entitled to our 
tender commiseration. ‘ He did 
not even resign him (Christ) as 
an earthly monarch, until it aps 
peared that he could prevail no- 
thing: that further perseverance 
would only be destructive to him- 
self, and every Roman in Judea; 
but, at the same time, being no less 
certain to the prisoner he was anxi- 
ous to have saved. He resigned bim 
as the sad victim of stale necessity : 
and I koow no sentiment which 
could dictate a farther resistance, 
unless we could teach Pilate in his 
own tongue a Christian maxim, in- 
deed, in spirit, but a maxim to the 
height of which even Christians will 
scarcely aspire, fiat justitia, ruat 
cvlum.” Surely the present seems 
to be an age for giving the Bible 
in travestie. We have only to add, 
that in copying the title we have ac- 
cidentally omitted the two solemn 
texts or mottos with which this ortgi- 
nal view is introduced, The first is 
from Luke xxii. 53. ‘* This is your 
hour, and the power of darkness.” 
The second, placed immediately 
under it, is from Macbeth : 
«© Come, thick night, 
«« And pull thee in the dunnest smoke 


of hell, 
“« That my keen knife see not the wound 


it makes.” 

If the work should reach a second 
edition, we would humbly recom- 
inend to expunge Shakespeare, for 
the following couplet from Prior : 


** A staple of romance and lies, 


“¢ False tears, aud real perjuries.” 
We 
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We proceed to an enumeration 
of the Sermons for the year, so far as 
they have reached us. ‘The volumes 
are not numerous, but some of them 
of very considerable merit as lite- 
rary or oratorical productions, 

‘« The Operations of the Holy 
Ghost, illustrated and confirmed by 
Scripture Authorities. In a series of 
Sermons evincing the Wisdom and 
Consistency of the Economy of 
Grace, With Notes and I)lustra- 
tions, exhibiting new Evidences of 
the Truth, and the Authorities of the 
Doctrine, from the primitive Church 
and the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a Pres- 
byter of the United Church, 8vo, 
rice 12s.” The title is so ex- 
plicit that we have nothing farther 
to add, than that the author's style 
is equally serious and animated ; 
and that though his subjects are 
often highly coloured, they are taken 
from the life, and supported by 
the best authorities. We have great 
pleasure in warmly recommending 
Mr. Nolan to the perusal of the 
truly devout. 

“* Sermons on important Sub- 
jects: to which is added a Charge 
delivered to the Diocese of Meath. 
By T. L. O'Beirne, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Meath. London. 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d." This is the valu- 
able work of a Roman Catholic 
Prelate, to whom in his earlier life 
the state lies under considerable 
obligations, and not a few in his 
present comparative quiet. The 
Jate Lord Howe, in whose fleet he 
was a Chaplain; the late Duke of 
Portland, and Earl Fitzwillam, have 
conscientiously applauded and pa- 
tronised him. We need not quote 
the subjects: they are doctrinal 
and practical, and of the kind that 
almost as well qualifies them for 
Protestants as for Romanists. ‘They 
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are serious, ardent, expostulatory, 
and highly impressive. We can con- 
scientiously recommend them. The 
venerable Prelate sets an excellent 
exainple to all the clergy of his 
diocese, his nation, and his church, 
“A Christmas Present: being 
Four Discourses on the Collects tor 
the four Sundays in Advent. Pub. 
lished for the Instruction of the In- 
habitants of West Tilbury. By the 
Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. Rec. 
tor of the said parigh. 8vo. The 
warm and benevolent piety of the 
distinguished author of this little 
volume is well known to our readers 
from former publications, with 
which he has endeavoured to ren- 
der himself useful in bis parish and 


in his generation. ‘The character of 


his earlier writings pervades the pre- 
sent, 

“ Church of Laodicea; in two 
Parts. PartI. A @ritical and Prac- 
tical Lecture on Revelations iii. 14. 
21. Part II, A Lecture ona Pha- 


‘risaical Spirit : showing the nature 


and evil thereof. By Samuel Kittle, 
Minister of the Gospel. 8vo,” This 
is a continuation of the work which 
our readers will find announced by 
usin p. 349, of our Retrospect for 
last year. ‘The judgement we have 
there given of the author's syle and 
talents will equally apply fo the 
small volume before us, 

The single Sermons which have 
reached us are but few, and chiefly 
of local or temporary importance. 
To Mr. C. Val. Le Grice, M. A. we 
are indebted for an excellent Ser- 
mon, entitled * Indifference not 
Christian Charity,” from Matt, xiii. 
18. in which the momentous sub- 


ject made choice of is treated with 


considerable force and perspicuity. 
Dr. Holland has published a well- 
timed, though we think in some 


places a somewhat too highly sea- 
soned 
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soned, Sermon against Methodism, 
entitled “ The Imputation apon the 
regular Clergy of not preaching 
the Gospel, briefly’ considered, 10 
a Visitation Sermon preached in 

St. Michael's Church, Lewes, June 
23,1813, published at the request 
of the Clergy.” In subjoined notes 
the preacher gives a series of very 
curious and singular extracts from 
writers of the Methodistic 1! persaa- 
sion to convict them of fanaticism 
and folly. Wedo notsee much argu- 
spent or Christian benevolence in 
heaping up such trash. It has been 
several tiied in the Edin- 
burgh Review, but we have never 
heard that it reclaimed a single 
methodist from his errors. 

Among the polemical and con- 
troversial works for the year, we 
perceive among those in favour of 
Dissenters generally, an “ Abridg- 
ment of Neale’s History of the 
Puritans, by Mr. Parsons :” “ Lives 
of the Puritans, trom the Reforma- 
Non to the Act of Uniformity in 
1662, by Benj unin Brock,” 3 vols. 


times 
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8vo. Wilson's History of the 
Dissenting Churches,” In fayour 
ot the Establishment an anonymous 
octavo volume, entitled © The 
Origin of the Constitution, or the 
Identity of the Church and State 
in Great Britain.” The author's 
direct object is to attack the po. 
licy and point out the danger of 
the ‘Trinity Bill, in which, with 
much learning, he discovers so much 
bitterness ard visionary Aerror, and 
so many quaint conceits as, in our 
opinion, to injure the cause he has 
undertaken to defend. Against the 
Catholics we have a severe octavo 
miscellany, entitled “ The 
testant Advocate,” in which, as in 
most other miscellanies compiled by 
different peésons, We Meet with what 
is good, what is indifferent, and 
what is injurious, Against the Bible 
Society, we have received Dr, Marsh's 
‘* Reply to the Strictures of Dr. 
Milner ;"" and in favour of Unita- 
riavism, Mr, Aspland’s ** Plea, ina 
Letter of Expostulation to the Rev, 


H. H. Norris, M. A.” 


lro- 


CHAPTER 
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IT, 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 


Comprising Medicine,, Surgery, 


Metaphysics, Geology, Mineralogy, 


spective, 


W* shall pursue our usual or- 
der, and commence the 
present Chapter with a brief notice 
ef the more prominent works that 
have occurred to us in the various 
branches of the art of healing. 
‘* Observations on the Nature 
and Treatment of Consnmption ; 
addressed to Patients and Families. 
3y Charles Peers, M.D. F.L.S. Svo. 
price 45.” ‘This is one of the boldest 
publications, in point of practice, 
that we have lately met with; yet 
we readily concede to the author in- 
enuity and a comprehensive mind, 
In daring to think for himself he 
supports his opinions with much 
plausible reasoning, yet in many in- 
stances, as it appears to us, from 
facts and cases that do not exactly 
apply : and we are much afraid that 
the term rash, by which he cha- 
racterises the general practice of the 
present day, will hereafter be re- 
torted upon him with redoubled 
force, if, in the versatility of medi- 
cal fashion, his own views should 
to any considerable extent, and in 
their full latitude, be adopted as 
the routine of prescription and 
diet. In few words, Dr. Peers re- 
cards const imption a5 in every in- 
siance a disease of debility, and he 
heyce argues that a debilitating 


Anatomy, Natural llistory, Physics, 


Mathematics, Architectare, [ers 


course of treatment must neces. 
sarily add to the disease, and that a 
high, invigorating, and tonic plan of 
proe edure is the ouly plan that can 
promise success. 


Tle first points out the causes of 


consumption, which be discusses 
under the four following heads: 
“ The increased variability ot our 
atmosphere; the prevailing fashions; 
the increased mercantile interests ; 
and general mtemperance, excess, 
and detauchery.” In several of these 
we fully concur: but there is a 
point or two which seems to require 
alittle explanation. We do not fully 
understand what our author means 
by the ‘increased versatility of 
our climate.” [ts versatility has been 
asource of general conversation and 
gencral complaint as long, we sup- 
pase, as it bas been inhabited ; and, 
perhaps, there is no period in our 
history in which, in the course of 
tea-table conversation, the climate 
has not been said to be growing 
every year more and more fickle 
and insalubrious. Yet we want 
physical proofs of this: and without 
stich proofs anery thing should in- 
cline us to t hink the ec ontrary 5 for 
the industry of the fast century (we 
might add the last two centuries) 


has contributed incalculably to ren- 
der 
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der the climate more healthy, and we 
may add less yersatile or fickle 
from local causes, by draining im- 
mense ranges of bogs, fens, and 
morasses, widening the roads, stub- 
bing up, even without mercy, ex- 
tensive forests, widening our streets, 
and conveying all the filth of our 
cities and larger towns to conve- 
nient receptacles by subterranean 
sewers. ‘Lhe mischiefs, from in- 
creased mercantile interests, are 
referred to the confinement of a 
greater number of men in an early 
age to the sedentary avocations of 
the coumting-house and office, with 
the head inclined downwards, and 
the chest pressing against the desk 
in a small room, and ina confined 
situation, where many others are 
engaged, and where each of them 
must respire for hours the combined 
and impure mixture of the breath, 
and general exhalation of the whole.” 
Now this picture of a merchant's 
counting-house is, in our opinion, 
very considerably overcharged : but 
admitting it to be correct, we should 
rather expect other diseases from 
such a state of things than pul- 
monary consumption ; more espe- 
cially jaundice, dyspepsy, and the 
general affections of a bilious or 
phlegmatic temperament. 

Yet whatever be the cause “ as 
this disease,” observes Dr. Peers, 
“is founded in debility (which 
every symptom of it evinces and 
proves) the cure consists in invi- 
goratinog the whole system.—The 
food should be of the most nourish- 
ing and invigorating kind; animal 
food, strong broths, and beet-tea, 
poultry, game, wine, fat, and (what 
is called rear) or underdone meat, 
are the most nourishing and proper ; 
spices, if agreeable, and pickles. 
Salts and savory meats are to be 
allowed, and are frequently requir- 
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ed by the stomach. To this may bé 
added butter-milk, and that ad- 
mirable nourishing substance called 
in Devonshire clotted cream.—The 
medicines must likewise be of the 
most strengthening kind. Avoid 
every debilitating means. The dis- 
ease has too much of this to make 
it necessary for recovery. Violent 
evacuations are to be zealously 
avoided: of these bleeding is the 
worst : when patients are bled, their 
death warrant is signedwiththeir own 
flsod : medicines of the most cor- 
dial, bitter, and wine kind are most 
useful. Mineral wines are also 
highly efficacious. Stimulants, when 
allowable, strengthening and resin- 
ous gums, opiates, blisters, and 
warm plasters, the cold lath, &e. 
are higbly important.” 

We have not time to examine 
into the question minutely; but 
shall offer two bricf remarks. The 
first is, that our author’s general 
rule, that the nature of a curative 
treaiment ought to be opposite to 
the nature of the disease: for in this 
case the best mode to attack a frost- 
bitten-limb would be to expose it 
instantly to hot water or an active 
fire: and secondly, that from the 
very debilty of the system the food 
and medicines, if they are at all to 
be digested or turned to a good ac- 
count, must be of the same charac- 
ter as the system itself, we mean 
weak and void of potency, A 
healthy stomach will digest meat 
and spices and wine, without the 
smallest exertion : the stomach of a 
consumptive patient will, in many 
instances, not digest them at all ; 
but if able to do so, it will be for 
the most part with great labour, and 
febrile exacerbation, and conse- 
quently with an increase instead 
of diminution of the disease. In 


like manner, 4 healthy person has 
strength 














strength enough upon cold bathing, 
to produce a reaction of the spasm 
hereby excited on the cutaneous ves- 
sels, and acquire a pleasant and sa- 
lutary glow ; the pale emaciated sys- 
tem of the consumptive patient, on 
the contrary, will continue in a 
shivering fit through the whole of 
the day, till relieved by the na- 
tural paroxysm of the evening, 
which will again be augmented in 
violence from the increased exer- 
tion necesary to get rid of the cuta- 
neous spasm. But we have not 
space to pursue the subject further. 
The author's principle seems to be 
against him. 

‘A Brief Deseription of the 
Plague: with Observations on its 
Prevention and Cure. By Richard 
Pearson, M.D.” 8vo. The direct 
object of this pamphlet is to guard 
the country against this fatal disease 
as it lately raged at Malta, and the 
introduction of which, without such 
guard, may, on any similar occasion, 
be suspected in consequence of the 
island having now become a part 
of the Britishempire. The general 
description, precautionary, and me- 
dical treatment, are well drawn up. 

«€ Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army. By Sir John Pringle, 
Bart. Physician in ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty ; new edition.”” We merely no- 
tice the present.edition of this most 
excellent work for the benefit of our 
young ‘medical readers, who must of 
late have found a difficulty of pro- 
viding themselves with copies. The 
editor hassubjoined, at the first of the 
page, a variety of useful notes, point- 
ing out the different improvements 
which have taken place in the army 
in respect to bealth,.since the work 
before us was first published. 

“ Particulars of the successful 
Treatment of a Case of Hydropho- 
bia, with Observations, &c. By 
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Rice Wynne, Apothecary, Shrews 
bury.” 8vo. This is very improperly 
called a case of hydrophobia, for the 
writer expressly remarks that he 
“* did not observe any additional 
horror at the moment” of offering 
his patient water. It is by no means 
certain that it was a case of d/yssa, 
or canine madness, nor is it certain 
that the dog that bit him was under 
the influence of such disease, “* The 
bitten part was excised,” however ; 


.and recourse was afterwards had 


* tothe alstraction of twenty ounces 
of blood” in the first instance, and 
ten in the second, with calomel and 
opium. The patient recovered, and 
might, perhaps, if he had been left 
alone, 

“« An Inquiry into the State of 
the Medical Profession in Eng- 
land, &c. By Robert Masters Ker 
rison.” 8vo, price 6s. 

** An Essay on Medical Economy; 
comprising a Sketch of the State 
of the Profession in England.” Svo. 
price 6s. 

‘A Letter, to Sir Francis Mill- 
man, Bart. M. D. on the subject of 
the proposed Reform in the Condi- 
tion of the Apothecary and Sur- 
geon- Apothecary.” 8vo. 

The historical part, and much of 
the reasoning of all these are drawn 
up from Mr. Good's well-known 
History of Medicine. The subject, 
however, seems dropt for the pre- 
sent; if it should be resumed, we 
shall return to it in our next. 

«« Domestic Management ; or the 
Healthful Cookery-Book, To which 
is prefixed a Treatise on Diet, as 
the surest means to preserve Health, 
long Life, &c. with many valuable 
Observations on the nutritious and 
beneficial, as well as the injurious 
Effects of Food: also. Remarks on 
the wholesome and __ pernicious 
Modes of Cookery, intended as an 
Antidote 
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. Antidote to modern Errors therein. 


To which is added the Method ot 


‘Treating such trifling Medical Cases 
as properly come within the Sphere 
of Domestic Management. Ey a 
Lady, 12imo. price 63." Dietetics 
formed an important part of an- 
cient medicive, and still forims a con- 
siderable portion of that of Germany 
and the North. Many of the best 
articles in the very agreeeble Ama- 
nitates Academice are devoted to 
this subject. In our own country it 
has been comparatively but litle 
studied : we have yet ample room 
for a good practical and philosophi- 
cal treatise ; till we behold which 
we must content ourselves with such 
books of a lower line and humbler 
merit as the present, which is writ- 
ten with good sense, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subject, 

* Review of the First Principles 
of Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Reid, and 
Professor Stewart. With an indica- 
tion of other Principles. By the 
Author of an Essay on Conscious- 
ness.” gto, Mr. Fearn’s ‘* Essay on 
Consciousness,” which has lately 
undergone a new edition for the 
purpose of introducing some changes 
aod various additional illustrations, 
escaped us on its first appearance, 
and we shall therefore briefly notice 
it in its present improved shape. 
It has the merit of deep, abstruse 
research, and acuteness of reason- 
ing, especially in that part of it 
which points out the errors of earlier 
metaphysicians: but we have not 
heard that it has established a sect ; 
not from the sngularity of its doc- 
trines, and the prim precison of its 
style, is it very likely that it should 
ever have such an effect, at least to 
any considerable range. There are 


still great difficulties in the way of 


allowing extension to be a property 
of mind; but the doctrine that 
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the mind itself is a minute splierule, 
or little ball, existing somewhere «: 
other in the brain, and consisting ot 
an essence or substance, of which 
we are just as ignorant, has some- 
thing in it so radically quaint, that 
itis impossible to meet it without a 
smile, even in the severe regions of 
metaphysics: while the whole, after 
all, has as little stable support as 
any of the hypotheses on whose ge- 
neral ruins Mr. Fearn has attempt- 
ed to erect his delicate and fine- 
spun edifice. The author himself, 
however, like most other system- 


. builders, grows every year more at- 


tached to his invention, and the 
work immediately before us, is an 
additional proof in its support. 
It still proceeds upon the double 
service of pulling down former prin- 
ciples, so far as our author con- 
ceives them to be erroneous, and of 
establishing another in their stead ; 
and its direct scope we shall allow 
Mr. Fearn to tell in his own words, 
as follow : 

‘* The various theories which 
have since the days of Plato been 
formed concerning our intercourse 
with the external world, may, in the 
present inguiry, be reduced to two, 
which differ essentially. According 
to the first of these the sum cf 
things consists in three different na- 
tures, minds, bodies, and ideas, The 
last named of the three are in this 
system supposed of a middle nature 
and middie locality between minds 
and bodies ; andas such are the only 
objects perceived by sense. Accord- 
ing to the second scheme, the world 
is made up of only two natures; 
these are minds and bodies. In 
this case mediate ideas are utterly 
discarded, as being wholly void ot 
evidence, and absurd in their his- 
tory. The first ofthe above schemes, 


under various modifications, obtained 
ainmost 
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almost universally from the high 
day of the Greek philosophy down 
to that of Dr. Reid. The last one 
was advanced to the world by Dr. 
Reid himself, and is doubtless a vast 
amelioration of the general subject in 
freeing it from a world of error, 
and bringing the great question, 
now at issue, within the reach of a 
satisfactory induction. But the phi- 
losophy of Reid stops not upon the 
explosion of scholastic ideas; for 
he being at the same time fixt ina 
certain opinion concerning the man- 
ner of the mind's existence, it was 
impossible for him to conceive any 
alternative (after discarding ideas) 
except to suppose that the figures 
we perceive are the identical exter- 
nal qualities of things around us. 
This therefore he assumed, together 
with an equally new and suitable 
account of the fact or process of 
perception; and the same is now 
highly maintained by his successor, 
combined with other views which 
couple it with merited celebrity, and 
must vastly add to procure it con- 
sideration. Now, continues Mr. 
Fearn, “ Dr. Reid thought that au- 
thority is questionable; and made 
very frequent, liberal, earnest, and 
affecting appeals to ordinary men 
against the extravagancies of philo- 
sophers. Thus cal/ed upon, I would 
object to both the o/d and the new 
scheme, and apprehend there isa 
third course which alone ought to 
be followed; that is to say, the 
things we perceive Ly sense are nei- 
ther intermediate ideas, mor yet 
identical qualities of external bo- 
dies; on-the contrary, they may 
be inductively traced until they are 
found to belong to another sub- 
stance.” : 
Objecting as firmly as Mr. Fearn 
does to the two systems he has here 
1S14. 


stated (though we are surprised he 
,should have limited himself to a 
notice of not more than two) we 
(lo not see any difficulty relieved by 
his own scheme. If the things we 
perceive by sense have no interme- 
diate existence (intermediate as we 
apprehend in respect to the sense, 
and external bodies) and at the same 
time are so far from being identi- 
cal qualities of external bodies that 
they may be clearly traced to belong 
to another substance: the only sub- 
stance they can belong to in this 
case is the mind itself, of which they 
must be mere conceptions ;*and we 
geem instantly plunged into the 
pure immaterialism of Hume, Berke- 
ley, and Father Malebranche ; each 
of whom built upon the same basis, 
though the superstructure was in 
every instance widély, and indeed 
essentially different. Yet it is not 
into this gulph, which so readily 
presents itself to us, that it now 
appears we are necessarily compel- 
led to fall by the adoption of Mr. 
Fearn's view of the subject, for he 
has prepared another which is equal- 
ly open to receive us; and the third 
or other substance besides sense and 
external bodies to which the things 
we perceive may be traced and will 
be found ¢o Lelong, is the little ball, 
or mental spherule, which without 
being material possesses extent, fi- 
gure, and locality, and as we have 
already observed, is caged some- 
where or other within the two he- 
mispheres of the brain. We cannot 
quit the subject without expressing 
our surprise at the very extraordi- 
nary manner in which the system 
of Mr. Locke is here kept com- 
pletely out of sight: We are sure 
Mr. Fearn has read him too careful- 
ly and correctly to be led away by 
the vulgar error of his having en- 
X dowed 
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dowed ideas with corporeity or sub- 
stantive existence of any kind, an 
error common to the French and 
German writer, and from which the 
Scottish school of common sense is 
by no means perfectly free. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Fearn be- 
lieves Mr. Locke to haye used the 
term as ali simes in its popular sense, 
as he himself expressly and repeat- 
edly assures us he does, and in no 
scholastic sense whatever, whether 
of his own forming or of any otlrer 
metapbysician’s ; and being positive 

this point, we are equally posi- 
tive that oyr authorcould not include 
Locke's system among those of 
his first class, which supposes ideas 
to he of “a middle nature, and 
middie Jocaity between minds and 
bedies ;" and yet if it be not to be 
found here, we can find it in no 
part of Mr. Fearn’s genera) descrip- 
on, Let the genuine sense which 
this great philosopher ascribed to 
this particular term be openly a- 
vowed and adopted, and his scheme 
will be found at least as simple as 
Dr. Reid's or that of Mr, Fearo bim- 
self, and while far more phil ue 
cal, just as much more modest, 
since a few trivial errors and terms 
used indefinitely excepted, so far as 
he proceeds be treads with a steady 
foot in a clear path-way, and_where 
the track is ipyolved in incompre- 
bensible mazes, he modestly stops 
sbort, and leaves the fathomless ob- 
scure to others. 

Let us tury to a more tangible 
subject, and examine what the year 
has aflorded us upon the more open 
phanomena, and visible features of 
natural history and geology. 

** Observations on the Brumal 
Retreat of the Swallow. By Thomas 
Forster, F. L. 8, &¢, 8vo.” This 
pleasing little treatise, which for 
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some time had been out of print, 
may now be readily obtained in cou- 
sequence of a new edition. Mr. 
Forster is well known to have en- 
tered with much spirit and success 
as a champion in favour of the mi- 
gratory habits of the swallow, when 
the question on this subject was 
some years ago revived under cir- 
cumstances that gave it a consider- 
able degree of ornithological inte- 
rest. The present work contains his 
general arguments, together with 
the natural history of the swallow, 
and a systematic arrangement of the 
different species belonging to the 
genus hirundo, Preliminary to which 
we meet ina kind of prefatory es- 
say some good remarks on natural 
history ; and subjoined to which, 
in the form of an appendix, we 
have an extract from the author's 
journal, showing the earlisest and 
latest appearance of the different 
species of swallow usually found at 
Clapton. 

‘© Wonderful and Eccentri¢ Mu- 
seupis or Magazine of semarkable 
Characters. Including all the curio- 
sities of nature and art, from the 
remotest period to the present time, 
diawn from every authentic source, 
&c. Illustrated with elegant en- 
gravings. Kirby, 4 vols. 8vo.” In 
this general bunt for novelty, the 
editor, like most editors of sim!- 
lar works, seems more anxious 2- 
bout the marvellous, we had almost 
said miraculous nature, than about 
the accpracy or authenticity of his 
stories, notwithstanding his profes- 
sion of adhering to genuine state- 
ments alone, and his modest decla- 
ration of having drawn from every 
authentic source. As an odd med- 
ley of facts and things that no sCi- 
ence on éarth can ever amalgam- 


ate, of burning mountains, and 
adventurous 
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adventurous heights, of physiolo- 
gical curiosities and trials for mur- 
der; the work may perhaps fre- 
quently find a place on the window 
stools of our breakfasting rooms, 
or the triple-row of a nest of hang- 
ing shelves, but it will seldom tra- 
vel into a library, and certainly ne- 
vet where the library is select. 

“© Supplement to Rural Sports, 
By the Rev. W.B. Daniel,” 8vo. 
2]. 28s. Theoriginal work, consist- 
ing of three bulky and very expen- 
sive quartos, would, we should 
have thought, have formed sufficient 
scope for all that the genius or the 
reading of the reverend and learned 
sportsman before us could possibly 
supply upon the subject. And to 
speak the truth, such seems to be 
very nearly the fact: the present 
volume, which is almost as much 
of an eccentric museum as the work 
we have just noticed, is made up, 
for the most part, of a resuscitation 
of much of the dead matter of the 
preceding volumes, eked out with 
rare and curious anecdotes drawn 
from all quarters of the world, and 
now for the first time broaght toge- 
ther, without the remotest cousin- 
germanship of connexion of any 
kind, either with themselves or the 
work whose pages they are destined 
to fill up; consisting of fragments 
or stories about Alfred the Great 
and modern pedestrians, stones fall- 
ing from the air, and the best 
means for fattening poultry ; play- 
actors’ salaries, and the destruction 
of game; manufacture of gun- 
powder, and consumption of ale and 
porter, with an ef catera too ex- 
tensive to be enumerated. 

« Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth: translated from the French 
of Mr. Cuvier, perpetual secretary 
of the French Institute. By Ro- 
bert Kerr, F. R, 8. BE. and F. A. 58. E. 
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with mineralogical notes, and ah ac- 
count of Cuvier’s Geological Disco. 
veries. By Professor Jameson.” We 
have had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve, that M. Cavier has been long 
and sedulously engaged in an eXa- 
mination, discussion, and classifici- 
tion of the fossile remains of land 
animals found in the strata mine at 
Paris; which pursuit, and the dis- 
coveries it has paved the way to, 
has led him into somewhat of a new 
view of the structure of the earth’s 
solid surface, and the changes it has 
undergone upon an extensive scales 
His highly interesting and valuable 
opinions upon this curious subject 
he has lately offered to the public 
in four quarto volumes under the 
title of ‘* Recherches sur les Ossé- 
mens Fossiles des Quadrupedes.” 
** Inquiries into the Fossil peril 
tions of Quadrupeds.” To this ex- 
tensive work is prefixed an introduc- 
tory disquisition (Discourse Prelimi- 
naire) concerning the present condi- 
tion of the earth's eurtace, probable 
antiquity of its birth, and various 
extensive revolutions to which it 
has been subjected: and it is this 
introductory disquisition of M. Cu- 
vier that is given to the world in 
the translation before us; anew ti- 
tle _— been necessary in consé- 
quence of the subject being sepa- 
rated from its original connexion, 
and presented in a detached form, As 
we shall have occasion to notice the 
original work in our retrospect of 
forcign literature, we shall offer but 
a very few remarks at present, and 
these shall be chiefly directed to the 
opinions of the editor hiniself, A- 
mong the various bones that have 
been discovered in a fossilé state, 
Cuvier appears to determine with a 
precision which canaot be called in 
tion, that none of them are 
human. He has carefolly examinéd 
X 2 which 
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whicb have been conceived to be 
human by various phisiologists of ce- 
lebrity, especially Spallanzani and 
Scheuchzer, and has no hesitation 
in rejecting the whole of them. 
This is a curious subject of inquiry : 
nor do we know any system that 
will fairly account for the non-ap- 
appearance of the human skeleton 
in a fossil shape, amidst such abun- 
dance of skeletons, in a more or less 
perfect state, of other animals. 

We are glad to find in M. Cuvier 
a warm supporter of the Mosaic 
system, and in Mr. Kerr an advo- 
cate of equal strength and judge- 
ment. The natural history of the 
globe, in the opinion of both, in- 
forms us .every where that the com- 
mencement of the present order of 
things cannot be dated from a very 
remote period. Itis easy, says M. 
Cuvier, to perceive, that though na- 
turalists might have ranged suffi- 
ciently wide within the limits pre- 
scribed by the book of Genesis, 
they very soon found themselves in 
too narrow bounds ; and when they 
had succeeded in converting the six 
days employed in the work of crea- 
tion into so many periods of indefi- 
nite length, their systems took a 
flight .proportioned to the periods 
which they could then dispose of at 
pleasure. The Pentateuch, conti- 
nues M. Cavier, has existed in its 
present form at least ever since the 
Separation of the ten tribes under 
Jeroboam, when it was received as 
authentic by the Samaritans as well 
as by the Jews; and this assures us 
of the actual antiquity of that book 
being not less than two thousand 
eight hundred years. Besides which, 
we have no reason to doubt of the 
book of Genesis being composed by 
Moses, which adds five hundred years 
mote to its antiquity. Moses and 
his people came out of Egypt, 
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which is universally allowed to have 
been the most anciently civilized 
kingdom on the borders of the Me- 
diterranean, The legislator of the 
Jews could have no motive for 
shortening the duration of the na- 
tions, and would even have dis- 
graced himself in the estimation of 
his own people, if he bad promul- 
gated a history of the human race 
contradictory to that which they 
must have learnt by tradition in 
Egypt. We may therefore conclude 
that the Egyptians. had at this time 
no other notions respecting the anti- 
quity of the human race than are 
contained in the book of Genesis.” 
This is not very clearly expressed. 
If we understand the learned writer 
correctly, he means to hold out 
that the bible history of the human 
race, which he supposes to be writ- 
ten by Moses, though an original 
work and perhaps the first work on 
the subject, is drawn from materi- 
als at that time common to all the 
world, and has been handed down 
from generation to generation by 
patriarchal tradition. 
the fact for aught we can prove to 
the contrary ; but as we have no 
information on either side of the 
subject, we are somewhat surprised 
that our author should have ex- 
pressed himself so confidently upon 
the point; nor do we exactly com- 
prehend, even admitting that a bis- 
tory of the human race must have 
existed and been learnt by tradition 
in Egypt, why the Hebrews, at or 
vefore the time of Moses, must have 
leaynt it there by tradition ; for it is 
surely just as easy to conceive that 
the source of tradition must have 
been altogether as open to Abrabam 
and the Chaldeans as to the Egyp- 
tians, and that the Abrahamic race 
must have as fully and punctually 


conveyed it from one link of their 
posterity 





This may be * 








posterity to another, as the sages of 
Egypt are supposed to have done. 

M, Cuvier in like manner follows 
the Mosaic chronology, or what is 
commonly so esteemed, in settling 
the catastrophe of the deluge as well 
asimadjusting the origin of the world, 
Macrobius, he observes, assures us 
that collections of observations of 
eclipses made in Egypt were pre- 
served, which pre-supposed unin- 
terrupted Jabour for at least twelve 
hundred years before the reign of 
Alexander. He notices that Sim- 
plicius, in his commentary on Aris- 
totle, bas asserted that some astro- 
nomical observations of the Chal- 
deans were sent by Calisthenas to 
that philosopher which reached back 
nineteen hundred and three years 
from the year 331 before Christ, 
at which time Babylon was taken 
by Alexander; which would carry 
us up to within little more than a 
century of the common eia of 
the deluge. But our author forcibly 
objects to both these facts, by in- 
quiring how it comés to pass, if 
such observations had existed, that 
Ptolemy, to whom they must have 
been of the utmost value, makes 
use of none that go farther back 
than the zra of Nabonasar, 747 
years before Christ? He observes, 
at the same time that a nation may 
make great progress in one science 
when such one is chiefly attended 
to; and that “ three hundred years 
did not intervene between Coper- 
-nicus and De La Place, the cele- 
brated author of the Mecanique Ce- 
leste ; though some wish to believe 
that the Hindus must have have had 
many thousand centuries to discover 
their astronomical rules.” Our au- 
thor in consequence proceeds next 
fo an attack “upon the antiquity of 
the astronomy of India; and is of 
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opinion that the proofs which have 


appeared conclusive in favour of 


that antiquity are of little weight, 
and have been most of them satis- 
factorily refuted. He quotes on this 
subject with particular approbation 
the Systeme du Monde (and we are 
ged to see him thus playing off M. 

¢ la Place in some measure against 
himself) and the well known paper 
of Mr. Bentley in the Asiatic Ree 
searches. 

‘““ An Introduction to Geology, 
illustrative of the general structure 
of the earth; comprising the eles 
ments of the science, and an outline 
of the geology and mineral geogra- 
phy of England. By Robert Bakes 
well.” 14s. 8vo. This work is com- 
posed in an easy and familiar style, 
and with as little use of technical 
terms as possible. Indeed we think 
Mr. Bakewell has in various in- 
stances scarcely given sufficient cre- 
dit to his readers for the comprehen- 
sion they may be fairly supposed to 
possess, and has rather darkened and 
bewildered his subject in a haunt 
after simplicity. We also think he 
has not paid sufficient attention to 
the improvement of the Wernerian 
system, by the admission of a class 
of local or accidental formations 
intended to include the plaster quar- 
ries at Paris, and other basins of a 
similar kind. It is thus he accounts 
for the origin of geology: ‘ Till 
about the middle of the last century, 
the structure of the earth had scarce- 
ly engaged the attention of philoso- 
phers. Near that time (Why is this 
put so indefinitely ?) Lehman, the 


German, first observed that there are _ 


certain rocks which occupy the 
lowest relative situation in different 
countries, and that these rocks con- 
tain no organic remains: hence hé 
gaye them the name of primary, 
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and established a division between 
them and the rocks by which they 
are covered, in which the remains 
of animals or vegetables frequently 
eceur: the latter he called second- 
ary. In our own country the Rev. 
r. Michell was the first person 
who appears to have had any clear 
views tespecting the structure of 
the external parts of the earth: 
they were made public in a valua- 
ble paper on the cause of earth- 
quakes in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in 1759. About twenty years 
afterwards Mr. John Whitehurst 
published his ‘* Inquiry into the 
original State and Formation of the 
Earth.” His observations were prin- 
cipally confined to the rocks and 
stratd of Derbyshire. Independent- 
ly of its speculative opinions, this 
work was highly valuable as an at- 
tempt to describe the geology of a 
district from actual examination. 
The great variety of origina] in- 
formation it contained, and its ge- 
peral accuracy, will remain a last- 
ing monument of the writer's in- 
dustry and ability. Mr. Whitehurst, 
however, fell into the same error 
with the celebrated Werner in Saxo- 
ny, 20 error to which the first cul- 
tivators were particularly exposed, 
that of drawing general conclusions 
from partial observations, and torm- 
ing universal theories from a limited 
number of facts.” There is no doubt 
that we have long been in want of 
3 good elementary treatise on geolo- 
gy- Most of those we have bitherto 
are too giuch directed to the 

study of mineralogy, or geognosy as it 
is now called, as a science; professor 
Jameson is too recondite for the ge- 
weral student. M, Brogniart not 


rouch less so, and M. De Luc some- 
what too much engaged in main- 
tgiping bis own opinions; and hence 
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there is at present room for such a 
work as Mr. Bakewell here offers 
us. Yet we must caution him, in 
taking our leave, against the use of 
long words where short ones would 
answer much better, a fatal mis- 
take in a book pretending to the ut- 
most simplicity; and especially a- 
gainst the use of any words whose 
real import he sufficiently shews by 
the employment of them that he 
bas not fully entered into Had this 
been the case, he would not have 
told us that many persons have 
‘‘ Jamented their inability to 
comprehend the geognosy of Mr, 
Jameson, and their equal inaptitude 
of attention to the polemical contro- 
versies of M. De Luc.” IJnapti- 
tude of attention isa reflection not 
upon M. De Luc’s style, but upon 
the powers of those who thus com- 
plain ; and as to polemical contro- 
versies, we must leave Mr. Bake- 
well to explain the meaning of this 
phrase in his second edition. 

«« ‘Tracts on many snrceeng 
parts of the Mathematical an 
Philosophical Sciences. 3 vols, 
By Charles Hutton, L. L. D. and 
F.R.S. &c.” 8vo. Whatever proceeds 
from this celebrated veteran in the 
career of physics and mathematics, 
must be entitled to the attention of 
every,one. There is no man per- 
haps who has kept a more steady 
eye on the progress of these lranch- 
es of human scicnce through the 
Jast half century than the author 
before us, and we may add, who 
has done more to put whatever 
such progress has produced of most 
value into a popular shape, and to 
enrich it by observations of his own. 
Much, however, that is now offered 
to us, has been before presented to 
the world in some form or other ; 


but it is high time that the different 
pieces 
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pieces should be collected into an 
uniform bedy, and assume that 
connexion which they possess as well 
trom subject as from unity of ori- 
gin. Yeta part of the miscellane- 
ous and interesting volumes before 
us is replete with new materials; 
and we may say of the whole, that 
it embraces an important variety 
of objects both in pure mathema- 
tics and in natural philosophy ;_his- 
toric sketches of several branches of 
the mathematical sciences; solu- 
tions of problems and demonstra- 
tions of theorems in geometry and 
algebra; the theory of bridges, a 
subject on which the author is par- 
ticularly worthy of being studied ; 
computation of the earth’s density 
from observations made by the late 
astronomer-royal at Schehallier; 
new experiments in gunnery, and a 
tract on the theory and practice of 
the same art. The tracts which 
eontain these discussions are thirty’ 
eight in number, of each of which 
some account is given in a short 
preface prefixed to the first volume. 
They are not arranged according to 
the subject, but we believe more 
nearly according to the order in 
which they were written. 

‘* From this mass of useful and 
miscellaneous matter we select the 
following interesting notice of an 
English mathematician but little 
known in the present day; we 


mean Robert Recorde, who flou- 


rished in the sixteenth century. 
‘* To this ingenious man we are 
indebted for the first treatise in Al- 
gebra, then named the Cossic Act, 
iu the hnoglish language. In a 
book which he wrote on arithme- 
tic he is stiled ‘* Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, and Practitioner in Physic 
ut Cambridge.” lt was for some ages 
the custom among the Moors, and 


after them among the Europeans, 


to unite the title, as well as the 
practice of medicine, with those of 
chemistry, alchemy, mathematics, 
and astrology. It is remarkable that 
as the Moors were not moré famous 
in Europe for their skill in medicine 
than their dexterity in calculation, 
the terms physician and Algebraist 
appear at first to heve been regarded 
as almost synonymous. When the 
bachelor Sampson Carasco, in Don 
Quixote, in his rencounter with the 
knight, was thrown from his borse 
and his ribs broken, they sent in 
quest of an Algebrista to heal his 
bruises. ‘The first part of the arith- 
metic above-mentioned was pub- 
lished in 1552, the second in 1557, 
under the title of “ The Whitestone 
of Withe, which is the sevond part 
of Arithmetic, containing the extrac- 
tion of Rootes; the Cossike Prav- 
tice, with the Rule of Equation, and 
the Workes of Surde Nombres.” The 
book is a dialogue between the 
master and the scholar, and treats 
of figurative numbers, extractions 
of the square and cube roots, &e, 
Then follow Algebra or Cossike 
numbers, and the rule of equation; 
commonly called Algeber's Rule, 
Here the character = is employed 
for the first time to signify equality. 
Recorde says “‘ And to avowle ¢ 
tediouse repetition of these woordes 
is equal to, J will sette down gs I 
doe often in woorke use a pair of 
arallels, or gemowe lines of one 
lengthe thus = ; lecause noe 2 things 
are moare equalle.” In discussing 
the question, whether Algebra ori- 
ginated in Asia or Hindostan, Dr. 
Hutton decides for the latter coun- 
try, to which he also ascribes the 
first rudiments of our common arith- 
metic. 

** Description of an Improved 
Method of Delineating Estates ; 
with a sketch of the progress of 
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Landscape Gardening in England, 
and Opinions on the Picturesque 
Effects attempted in Rural Orna- 
ment. By T. Horner, Land Sur- 
veyor, &c.” 8vo. price 7s. Gd. This, 
for the subject, which is so generally 
treated of in a different manner, is, 
upon the whole, a modest and un- 
assuming performance. Theauthor's 
object is to suggest a mode of draw- 
ing, which, to the mathematical ac- 
curacy of the common mode of 
surveying and laying down estates, 
may give a pictorial representation of 
the landscape scenery by which it 
may be enriched, and which, in 
some instances, forms half the ad- 
vantage. ** Suppose,” says Mr. Hor- 
ner, ‘* a fine estate in a distant part 
of the kingdom to be offered to the 
public, and a competition existed 
among landed proprietors for the 
purchase of it: they will naturally 
wish to confirm the idea they have 
formed of it from the description, 
by reference to the Surveyor’s plan 
submitted to them. But how little 
will the one correspond with the 
other! the tall full-grown woods, 
the sweeping lawn, the noble ex- 
panse of water, the rich variety of 
arable and pasture land, the wide 
range of prospect, cmbellished with 
distant views of towns, castles, and 
macnificent residences ; the assem- 
lage of interesting objects, be- 
longing either to busy or retired 
life, are all out of sight in the plan ; 
and even that is neutralized and 
reduced to a spiritless outline. On 
the confrary, let there be laid be- 
fore them a finished drawing which 
shall comprise an exact plan of the 
whole property, and shall also re- 
present it, and the circumadjacent 
country, with the fidelity of a 


mirror, and their interest will be 
more powerfully excited than by 
any florid eloguence of description, 
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or elaborate detail of advantages 
which the estate may indeed : pos- 
sess, but which the mind cannot 
picture to itself by the aid of words 
alone.’ Whatever can best tend to 
give a correct idea of the real beaue 
tiesand advantages, whether direct or 
collateral, of an estate, must be yn- 
questionably the best plan, as well 
for family possession as for transfer 
by sale: but tospeak the truth, much 
of the objection of our author in 
respect to this last point, is vi- 
sionary, for such is the_ figurative 
eloquence poured forth on every 
occasion from the pulpit of the mo- 
dern auctioneer, that the estate is 
far more frequently over-painted 
than under-painted ; and perhaps 
there is no arena in ancient or mo- 
dern times in which such a pro- 
fusion of tropes and figures, hyper- 
boles and ejaculations, rhetorical 
gestures and attitudes, are brought 
forward and burried together as in 
the forum before us. 

‘*€ An Illustration of the Architec- 
ture of the Cathedral Churches of 
Lichfield and Chester. By Charles 
Wild.” Folio. 31. 3s. Both these 
venerable fabrics, of which we may 
say, in the words of Fuller, that 
“ when their substance shall have 
passed away their very shadows will 
be acceptable to posterity,” are well 
wortby of being described, and are 
also well described by the present 
author. The first Cathedral at Lich- 
field was founded’ by St. Chad, the 
fifth Bishop, and finished about the 
year 700, It was dedicated to St. 
Peter, and underwent few altera- 
tions for the first five or six cen- 
turies. At this last period it was 
almost wholly rebuilt by the muni- 
ficence of Roger de Clinton ; but 
the ravages of time have left few 
vestiges of its original architecture. 


« The centre spire was erected “ 
the 











the great rebellion, in which the 
original one was destroyed, and all 
parts of the fabric suffered such con- 
siderable dilapidation from war and 
fanaticism, that when Bishop Hacket 
was appointed to this see in 1661, 
he found his church “a splendid 
ruin,” which cost upwards ot goool. 
to render suitable to its sacred pur- 
pose. The zeal and liberality with 
which that excellent Prelate re- 
stored lis church (he contributed 
16831. 12s. out of his own purse) 
justly place him among its princi- 
pal benefactors; but it must be 
noticed with regret that his muni- 
cence was directed by the false taste 
ot the age wherein he lived.” 

The present Bishopric of Ches- 
ter was one of those established by 
Henry VIII. soon after the suppres- 
sion of tlie monastic institutions : 
its diocese, ‘originally placed in the 
province of Canterbury, but after- 
wards transferred to that of York, 
contains the entire counties of Ches- 
ter and Lancaster, parts of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and York- 
shire; the Chapelry of Holt and 
Iscoed im Derbyshire; and the 
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churches of Hawarden, Hammer, 
Bangor, Worthenbury, and Chapelry 
of Orton Madock, in Flintshire.” 
The plates, which are beautiful, 
are drawn and etched by the author, 
and aquatinted by M, Dubourg. 

** An Introduction to Perspective ; 
adapted to the capacities of Youth. 
In a Series of pleasing and familiar 
Dialogues between the Author's 
Children ; accompanied with illus- 
trative Plates, appropriate Diagrams, 
and a sufficiency of practical Geo- 
metry. To which is added a Com- 
pendiam of genuine Instruction in 
the art of Drawing and Painting. 
The whole comprising a body of 
Information adapted equally to the 
Simplicty of Youth, and to Mental 
Maturity. By Mr. Hayton.” 8vo. 
price 1os. 6d. Mr. Hayton is a useful 
writer upon the subject be has un- 
dertakcn, but be would be more 
useful if he were less diffuse. His 
title is a specimen of bis general 
style ; not /u// only, but overflowing. 
It gives, however, so minute a tabic 
of contents, that we need add no- 
thing further. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 





Containing History, Voyages, Travels, Commerce, Political Economy, 
Jurisprudence, and Law. 


‘ 

bes E very extraordinary political 

events which characterised 
the opening of the current year, 
had a natural tendency to direct the 
general train of our historical lucu- 
brations to the particular spots or 
places which were the chief scenes 
of suffering and of triumph, or the 
particular tribes or people by whom 
Europe has been enabled to revive 
from her late melancholy degrada- 
tion, and to burl, though with, per- 
baps, too subdued a vengeance, the 
thunderbolt of her collected power 
on the head of the madman who has 
sv generally insulted and ravaged. 

‘* Hamburgh; or, a particular 
Account of the ‘Transactions which 
took place in that City during the 
first six months of the year 1813: 
with a view of its present State ; and 
of the Conduct of the French dur- 
ing their six years’ possession, both 
before and after its beins annexed 
to the French Empire. By Hanni- 
bal Evans Lloyd, Esq. late of Ham- 
burgh” Svo. price 7s. This work 
gives us the different acts of the 
tragedy, Lut without the bappy de- 
novement, the catastrophe of dra- 
ynatic justice. We have the bless- 
ed reigns of Davoust, Lauriston, 
and the earlier part of that of Vao- 
damme; cach of whom seems to 


have vied with each other in bis 
peculiar system of pillage and ex- 
tortion. So universal, indeed, was 
the plunder of public and private 
property, of charitable institutions, 
state funds, domestic escritoirs, and 
household furniture, during the first 
occupation of this unhappy city by 
the French, that on their expulsion, — 
there seemed to be a general desert 
and exbaustion ; and on their return 
it must certainly have demanded the 
merit of keen ingenuity to devase 
one single scheme in addition, that 
should be capable of driving the 
press farther, and squeezing out an- 
other drop from the general dregs 
of the community. ‘To this merit, 
however, the French are fully en- 
titled; and the miseries of the first 
visit, heavy as they were, bear no 
proportion to the intolerable weight 
of tyranny and wretchedness reserv- 
ed for the second. We have not 
time to copy Mr. Lloyd's descrip- 
tions; those who are desirous of 
knowing them in detail must pe- 
ruse the work itself. 

‘« Narrative of the most remark- 
able Events which occurred in and 
near Leipsic, immediately before, 
during, and subsequent to the san- 
guinary series of Engagements be- 
tween the allied Armies and the 

French, 
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French, from the 14th to the 19th 
Oct. 1813. [llustrated with Mili- 
tary Maps, exhibiting the move- 
ments of the respective Armies. 
Compiled and translated from the 
German, by Frederic Shoberl.” Here 
the military bustle, and the multi- 
plied misery increase, if possible, 
in a tenfold ratio over the preceding 
account. It is a most impressive 
picture of one of the chief struggles 
by which the liberties of Europe 
were wrested from the hands of its 
accursed tyrant, narrated by one 
who was in the very thickest of 
their horrors—horrors almost un- 
paralleled in the history of human 
carnage. And even now that the 
battle is won, and the usurpation of 
France abolished, as we trust, for 
ever, we cannot look back to the 
agonies behind us without shudder- 
ing, por even contemplate the mi- 
series endured by the enemy him- 
self without distress. The short 
narrative before us is one of many 
which have been drawn up for the 
purpose of awakening the sympa- 
thies of the English people in be- 
half of the sufferers whom victory 
has found destitute, and has been 
compelled to leave them so. We 
need not now add that the appeal 
has net been made in vain. 

“A View of the Political State 
of Europe, after the Battle of Leip- 
sic, gained Oct. 18, 1813.” 8vo, 
price 4s. This is an anonymous 
translation from the French; and 
the events which have cccurred 
since the publication, sufficiently 
prove that the author had an ex- 
tensive foresight, correct views, and 
a just apprehension of his subject. 
The work opens as follows: ‘An 
usurper had for fourteen years em- 
ployed two means of subjugating 
the world. He deceived it by his 
policy, he astonished it by the 


prowess of his arms. More for. 
tunate than skilful, be drew from 
his successes that weight of opinion 
which gave credit to its falsehoods, 
and found in these same falsehoods 
the means of insuring his success. 
From the day of the eighteenth of 
Brumaire, when France was re- 
duced under submission to his will, 
as Jombardy afterwards was at 
Marengo, and Prussia at Jena, 
Bonaparte, scattering terror before 
him, only plucked the laurels of 
victory, because his adversaries were 
defeated before they came into the 
field. Emboldened by every new 
enterprise, his confidence increased 
in proportion with their timidity ; 
and thus, stifling the truth, he tra- 
versed Europe, upholding his real 
with his imaginary strength. The 
two powerful auxiliaries to which 
Napoleon owed bis successes in his 
former campaigns, falsehood and 
terror, failed bim in his invasion of 
Russia, The people of Russia un- 
derstood less than the more central 
nations of Europe, a tissue of false- 
hoods established upon customs, 
upon things, upon names, to which 
they were absolute strangers ; and 
terror could make little impression 
upon simple-minded people, who, 
inflamed with an ardent zeal for 
their religion, with Jove tor their 
country, with attachmentto their so- 
vereigu, had their hearts too full of 
these generous sentinents for any 
villany to find a place in them,” 

We add another paragraph for the 
purpose of congratulating the author 
upon the realization of the princi- 
ples it proposes, and wirich put him 
in the light of an honest and con 
summate politician. ‘‘ The war has 
been hitherto carried on with the 
enthusiasm of the crusades: this ens 
thusiasm has supplied every thing : 
it has abridged the time ; it has ren- 

dered 
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dered all privations easy to be 
borne. To make peace without 
narrowly watching the tyrant who 
has been compelled to make it, 
would be a want of foresight which 
cannot be supposed; and it is obvi- 
ous how dear and how difficult to 
be executed would be the precau- 
tions necessary for the ensuring its 
duration. To treat with such a man 
would be condemning ourselves to 
be tied down to views of which we 
are ignorant, to principles which do 
not exist: for France will have no 
system as long as she remains de- 
livered up to the caprices of her op- 
pressor. The emancipation of Ger- 
many, the admirable deliverance of 
Holland are obtained: these great 
acts are nearly consummated. The 
completion of the independence of 
Spain, the liberation of the Low 
Countries, that of Italy, and the 
annihilation of that vast political pre- 
ponderance which threw all the 
powers of the first rank into the 
second, ought to be at present the 
objects of the war. France must be 
separated trom every thing that is 
not herself : she must abandon those 
incorporations which have only in- 
creased her weight without add- 
ing to her colour—one step more 
would compromise the general tran- 
quiliilty for years.” 

** A Concise History of the Cos- 
sacs: including a Sketch of the 
Customs of the Greek Church. By 
Samuel Kittle.” 12mo. ‘This is a 
little work collected upon the spur 
of the occasion from many of our 
best writers on the subjeci, as 
** Brown's History of the Cossacs ;"’ 
‘* Clarke’s Travels in Russia;” 
Tooke’s, and other Histories of the 
Russian Empire. To this singular 


description of people the defence of 
the borders of the Russian empire is 
almost entirely intrusted ; and sol- 
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diers by profession, and zealously 
attached to the interests of their 
country, they fulfil the task en. 
trusted to them with exemplary 
ardour and fidelity. They are of 
different origins and customs, 
though, generally speaking, they 
are all members of the Greek 
Church: and to great activity and 
frugality of living, they unite the 
virtue of cleanliness in a far higher 
degree than belong to most other 
subjects of the Russian empire. 
Some of the tribes are rude and of 
barbarous appearance ; but many of 
them are wealthy, well-dressed, and 
of polished manners. ‘ There is 
something,” says Dr. Clarke, (we 
quote bim from the volume before 
us) “extremely martial in the first 
appearance of a Cossac. His dig- 
nified and majestic look, his ele- 
vated brows, and dark mustachoes, 
his tall helmet of black wool, ter- 
minated by a crimson sack, with 
its plume, laced festoons, and white 
cockade; his upright posture, the 
ease and elegance of bis gait, all con- 
tribute to give him an air of great 
importance. Their dresses were 
much richer than any thing we 
had seen in Russia, although all 
wereuniform. Each person's habit 
consisted of a blue jacket, edged 
with gold, and lined with silk, tas- 
tened by hooks across the chest. 
Beneath the ‘jacket appeared a silk 
waistcoat, the lower part of which 
was concealed by the sash. Large 
and Jong trowsers, either of the 
same materials as the jacket, or 
of white dimity, kept remarkably 
clean, were fastened bigh above the 
waist, and covered the boots. 
When on active service every 
Cossac must keep two horses, one 
for himself, and the other for carry- 
ing provisions, &c. ‘Their arms 


consist of a Jance almost twelve feet 
in 
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in length, with an iron head, and a 
sinall streamer attached to it; a brace 
of pistols, with a cartouche-hox ; a 
sabre, without either guard or cross- 
bar, and a whip, which bangs from 
the right wrist, and which, being 
made of platted leather as thick as 
one’s thumb, they sometimes use 
against a conquered enemy, as well 
as for stimulating their horses. The 
Cossacs ave well adapted for de- 
sultory warfare. They are very 
hardy, contented with scanty sub- 
sistence, and can take the field every 
day without intermission, They are 
encumbered neither with artillery, 
baggage, nor store-waggons. A piece 
of ielt serves for their cloak, their 
tent, and their bed; and they feed 
their horses upon whatever they can 
find. They are seldom disciplined to 


attack in squadron, but act only as 


skirmishers, and are indefatigable in 
harassing the enemy.” 

‘‘A Pictursque Journey to the 
North Cape. By A. F. Schiolde- 
brand.” 8vo. The name of Colonel 


Schioldebrand is already known to 


us as a fellow-traveller with M. 
Acerbi. But the work before us is as 
distinct as possible from M. Acerbi’s 
Journal : the peculiar attention, the 
objects described, the feelings, are 
as different as may be: M. Acerbi's 
is a work of general observation ; 
Colonel Schioldebrand’s of natural 
history and pictaresque landscape. 
The original edition was accom- 
panied with sixty plates, from draw- 
ings taken by the author on the spot, 
of the romanticscenervof thiswild and 
interesting country. We much wish 
these plates had accompanied the 
edition before us, which, i truth, 
is unaccountably shorn; for of the 
whole sixty we have only in the 
translation before us, which is drawn 
from a subsequent edition published 
at Stockholm in 1805, two plates 
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and a map. The whole of the tour 
is highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive: but we have no need to add 
any thing more at present, as we 
have given ample specimens in a 
preceding department. 

‘*A Voyage to Abyssinia and 
‘Travels into the Interior of that 
Country, &c. [Illustrated with a 
Map of Abyssinia, numerous En- 
gravings and Charts. By Henry 
Salt, Esq. F.R.S." large 4to. Mr. 
Salt has already acquired a distin- 
guished and honourable name from 
his having accompanied Lord Vas 
lentia in a voyage and travels 
through nearly the same course in 
1805, and having contributed much 
of the most interesting part of the 
history of that expedition, as after- 
wards published by this enterpris- 
ing nobleman ; and especially from 
the elegant picturesque drawings 
with which he enriched the work. 
It does not appear with what kind 
of public character Mr. Salt was in- 
vested in his second voyage : we are 
briefly and abruptly told, without 
preface or introduction, in the open- 
ing of the first chapter, that “ on 
Friday, the 2oth of January, 1809, 
having taken charge of some pre- 
sents prepared for the occasion, and 
a letter trom bis Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, addressed to the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, I embarked 
at Portsmouth on board the Marian, 
a merchant-vesse/, commanded by 
Captain Thomas Weatherhead, and 
on the 23d we set sail on our 
destination, in company with an 
East India fleet under convoy of 
his Majesty's ship Clorinde.” The 
Emperor, however, be never reach- 
ed; but this is of little importance, 
for the Emperor of Abyssinia has 
long been possessed of no more 
power or authority in his own coun- 
try than the Grand Mogul in India ; 
esiding 
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residing neglected at Gondar as the 
former be at Delhi, with a very 
small retinue of servants, and an 
income by no means adequate to 
the support of his dignity, so that 
he 
nor influence in the state, winle the 
government is entrusted to a prince 
or ras of the empire under the 
high office of behoudet or vice-ge- 
rent, an office in Mr. Bruce's time 
filled by Ras Michael, bot in the 
present day by Ras Welled Selassé, 
to whom indeed the present empe- 
ror Ayh Egwala Sion is mainly in- 
debted, in consequence of various 
disputes in the imperial family, for 
his elevation to this empty pre- 
eminence. It was to this ruling 
prince of the empire that Mr. Salt 
was introduced on his arrival at 
Chelicut, and from bis representa- 
tions and impediments he fourd 
it a hopeless and perhaps an use- 
less task to pursue the emperor any 
further. ‘* Under these circutn- 
stances, says he, I was under the 
disa ble necessity, in compliance 
with my instructions, of delivering 
over his majesty’s letter and pre- 
sents, designed for the emperor to 
the ras." The presents appear to 
have been a painted glass window, 
a picture of the Virgin Mary, and 
a handsome marble table; all of 
which we are told arrived fortu- 
nately without accident, and were 
immediately sent to be placed in 
the church at Chelicut, and all of 
which the ras was highly delighted 
with, but none of which determine 
whether Mr, Salt was specially com- 
missioned by the crown or by an 
association of merchants, though we 
rather suppose the latter, and that 
the name of his majesty was added 
to give weight to the mercantile in- 
vestment. How far the attempt, 


if we are right in our conjecture, 





possesses nether wealth, power, | 
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may succeed, we know not. In the 
course of the parting visit which 
Mr. Salt paid the ras, the latter we 
are told “* expressed in the strongest 
terms his gratitude to our sovereign 
for regarding the welfare of so re. 
mote a country, and professed his 
most anxious wish to encourage by 
every means in his power, ‘an inter- 
course with Great Britain; at the 
same time expressing with great 
sincerity his fears that the country 
which he commanded might not be 
able so supply any quantity of valu- 
able commodities sufficient to recom- 
pense our merchants for engaging in 
sO precarious a trade, more espe- 
cially as the Abyssinians were not 
much acquainted with commercial 
transactions, and the unsettled state 
of the provinces prevented the usual 
circulation of gold and other arti- 
cles which are brouglit from the 
interior.” 

It is obvious from the above and 
similar passages, that the Abyssinians 
in general, and the court of Cheli- 
cutin particalar, is highly faveur- 
able to the name, pursuits, and 
customs of Great Britain. They are 
especially impressed with the greater 
purity of christianity as practised 
in our own country, and ardently 
desirous of copying from our es- 
tablished principles and discipline. 
There is one lesson, and by no 
means an unimportant one, which 
christianized Europe might learn 
from them, and that is kind and 
domestic treatment of slaves. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that slaves 
are no where so wretched and des- 
titute of all comfort and attention, 
as under European settlers and plant- 
ers in different of the world. 
Among the Abyssinians and Ma- 
hometans, as formerly among the 
Greeks and Romans, they are re- 
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which they belong, and for the 
most part meet with kindness and 
confidence. In Abyssinia all the 
slaves, as in the West Indies, are 
negroes, ‘chiefly derived from the 
Shangalla tribe; and hence ‘bis is 


a term used to import negoes in’ 


eneral. 

Mr. Salt feels compelled to admit 
Mr. Bruce's general merits and ac- 
curacy; but we think we perceive 
a little ivvidious desire to question 
his statements and talents on unne- 
cessary occasions, and which we can 
scatcely ascribe to any other feeling 
than that of jealousy from Bruce's 
having anticipated him in his expe- 
dition and remarks. In the midst 
of much valuable and original in- 
formation, Mr. Brace has unques- 
tionably been betrayed into occa- 
sional errors, sometimes from his 
predominant passion of personal va- 
nity, and sometimes from an appa- 
rent lapse of memory from the 
length of time that intervened be- 
tween the period of his travels and 
the composition of his narrative : 
but we cannot appreve of the man- 
per in which Mr. Salt has gratui- 
tously blazoned them, nor do we 
see sufficient reason for accusing 
him of a ‘ wilful deviation from 
the truth” in every instance ad- 
verted to by Mr. Salt. The chief 
instances to which this heavy accu- 
sation apphes, are Mr. Bruce's asser- 
tion that Ras Michael gave him a 
shummat or district, and on one or 
two oceasions the command of a 
corps of black horse; that he was 
engaged in several of the battles of 
Serbraxos; that he possessed great 
facility in acquiring a knowledge of 
the languages of the country, and 
actually acquired a very full know- 
ledge of several] of them; and that 
the Worari, a predatory tribe of Am- 
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hara, in their feasts cut off the 
flesh which constitutes their ban- 
quet from living oxen, which are 
for this purpose driven into the 
banquet-room, and eat it while 
warm. Mr. Salt also notices, as other 
points which affect Mr, Bruce's ve- 
racity, his singular description of 
the dress and appearance of Guan- 
gol, his connexion with Amha Ya- 
sous, Prince of Shoa, and his eon- 
cealment of the fact that iv his ex 
cursion to the sources of the Nile 
or Abaio, he was accompanied by a 
young Italian of the name of Balu- 
gani, who attended him in his tra- 
vels. Now by far the greater part of 
these severe accusations are found- 
ed upon the colloquial testimony of 
Dofter Esther, a learned Abyssini- 
an, who at the present time resided 
at Chelicut, though formerly, when 
Mr, Bruce was in Abyssinia, at 
Gondar, and who was intimately 
acquainted with the British travel- 
ler. But admitting that Dofter 
Esther's evidence goes to the whole 
extent contended for by Mr. Salt, 
it would only be the evidence of the 
memory of one man against the 
evidence of the memory of another, 
and of his notes made at the time ; 
and it is surely at least as likely 
in the course of so long an inter- 
vening period that Dofter Esther 
should have failed in his recollection 
as that Mr. Brace should have done 
so. Mr. Salt indeed appeals colla- 
terally in one or two instances to 
Mr. Bruce's M.S. notes found on his 
decease, and published in Mr. Mur- 
ray's edition; but they do not ap- 
pear to us to be of much weight 
upon the occasion: they prove, in- 
deed, that Balugani was with Bruce 
in his excursion to the sources of 
the Nile; but as Mr. Bruce has not 
denied this circumstance, his con- 
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cealment, even though it were inten- 
tional, can only be ascribed to per- 
sonal vanity; it may be said, per- 
haps, tobe disingenuous, but his ve- 
racity is in no respect touched by 
it. After all, Dofter Esther, even 
from Mr. Salt’s own account, speaks 
in high terms of him, and had a 
high opinion of him. ‘“ He de- 
scribed Mr. Bruce (says our author) 
asa neble-looking man,: and men- 
tioned that he was greatly noticed 
by the king, being one of the éaa- 
lomaals, or favourites about the 
court.” He admits that there was a 
corps of black horse from Sannaar, 
but asserts that they were command- 
ed by Idis, a ‘Musselman; which 
may be true, whilst Bruce's asser- 
tion may be true also, as the latter 
may have preceded or succeeded 
Idris in such command. According 
to Mr. Salt, he said, in continuance 
of the conversation, that Bruce was 
never actually engaged . in war, 
though, continues he, ‘* he was pre- 
sent during our battle ;" which is a 
sort of Irish proof of his never having 
engaged in war. In like manner Mr. 
Salt says, he told him .that “ no 
shummut or district was given” to 
Bruce; yet he immediately adjoins 
that “ he was said to have frequent- 
ly asked for the government of Ras 
e] Feel, which was at one time held 
by Netcho, and subsequently by 
Ayto Confu :’ both, if we under- 
stand, soldiers, and in the highest 
reputation at the court; ang the 
only conclusion therefore is, that 
Bruce, who was even by the ad- 
mission of this evidence a fellow- 
candidate, must also have had the 
character of a soldier, and the same 
sort of repute ; and hence probably 
did, as he himself asserts, either 
precede or succeed these chiefs of 
the empire, With respect to the Wo- 
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rari, Esther admits that on partictts 
lar occasions they cut slices of flesh 
from their oxen, and eat them raw. 
Pearce was a witness to the fact ; 
and the only question therefore re- 
lates to the extent to which this 
barbarous practice has ever been 
carried. Bruce declares that he was 
a witness to its being pushed to the 
extreme stated above ; the others ne- 
ver saw it practised in the same man- 
ner :—Esther indeed does not seem 
to have seen it practised at all, and 
only speaks from report, admitting 
at the same tine “ the licenti- 
ousness of the higher orders to be 
carried to much greater lengths in 
Amhara than in Tigré ;" and hence 
the testimony of both these, so far 
as it goes, seems rather to corrobo- 
rate than contradict Mr. Bruce. 
While in regard to his acquisition 
of the dialects of oriental Africa, 
the information of Esther is loose 
indeed, but so far as it goes is alto- 
gether in favour of our country- 
man. He declared that Mr. Bruce 
did not speak the Tigré language, 
nor much of the Amharia; shat 
he could read the characters of the 
Looks of the country on his first ar- 
rival; but did not possess any great 
knowledge of the Geer, though, in 
this repect, as well as with regard to 
the Amharia, he CONSIDERABLY ims 
proved himself during his stay in 
the country. An interpreter accom- 
panied him, of the name of Michael, 
through whom he generally con- 
versed, always indeed, when he 
(Dofter Esther) had been present: 
but he understood that he occasionally 
spoke Arabic with the Mahommedans. 

Now what is the general a- 
mount of this loose colloquial in- 
formation, even as given by Mr. 
Salt himself? In few words, that 
he was more or less acquainted, 3s 


he declared himself to be, with the 
leading 
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leading dialects of the country ; that 
he knew something of the Amharic, 
and something of the Geer, “ ih 
both which he improved himself 
gonsiderably daring his stay ;” that 
he was so well versed in Arabic as 
to converse in it with the Mahome- 
dans; but that he did not speak 
the Tigré language, though ‘ he 
was acquainted with the character 
of the books of the country on his 
first arrival,” and was hence proba- 
bly able to read and understand it; 
and yet upon this very evidence of 
Dofter Esther, Mr, Salt brings it as 
a charge affecting Mr. Bruce's ve- 
tacity, that he had declared himself 
to have acquired a knowledge (Mr. 
Salt’s words ate “an almost his- 
toric kuowledge”) of the languages 
of the country. Our readers must 
pardon the extent of these observa- 
tions; they have been extorted 
from us, not from a desire to oppose 
Mr. Salt, but from a powerful desire 
to do justice to the merits of a British 
traveller whose character for general 
accuracy and veracity has of late 
years been rising on the continent, 
from a comparison of his statements 
with those of subsequent adven- 
turers, and which appears to be 
Most unduly called in question by a 
fellow countryman, who should ra- 
ther have stepped forward to pro- 
tect than to impeach him. 

‘¢ A Voyage round the World in 
the years 180. and 1806, performed 
by order of his Imperial Majesty 
Alexander I. Emperor of Russia, io 
the ship Never. By Urey Lisianski, 
Captain, &c.” 4to. In our retro- 
spect for last year we noticed at some 
Jength Captain Krusenstern’s Voy- 
age round the World, under the 
same imperial orders. In effect the 
volume before us is in many Tre- 

cts ouly a second narration of 
the same expedition; the voyage 

Big. 





having been suggested by the Rus- 
sian-American company to deter- 
mine whether a passage for provi- 
sions and other necessaries from the 
mother country to the Russian co- 
lonies in the north-west coast of 
America might not be rendered less 
tedious and irksome by water than 
by land; and his Imperial Majesty 
having been graciously pleased to 
appoint two ships for the purpose, 
the Nadedja, and the Never, the 
former commanded by Capt. Kra- 
senstern, and the latter by the 
gallant author before us, with an 
extension of the original object, 
so as to convert the ane re 
into a voyage of circumnavigation 
and discovery, constituting the first 
attempt of the kind that ever pro- 
ceeded from the Russian coast. Hence 
mach of the present work i§ little 
more than a repetition of that which 
we have noticed already; yetas the 
two ships had different destinations 
assigned them on their arrival in the 
Pacific Ocean, as well .as from oc- 
casional separations, we have va- 
rious descriptions in the present 
work, which are not to be found in 
Captain Krusenstern’s. Of these the 
chief are an account of the Easter 
and Sandwich Islands, of Cadiack, 
and of Silka, or Norfolk Sound, 
together with an account of an 
island and shoal in the South Seas, 
hitherto unknown, but of some im- 
portance to ifs navigation, From 
these parts of the work we have 
extracted a passage or two in ano- 
ther department of this volume. The 
reader will find Captain Lisianski a 
plain intelligent man, gathering 
such information as must strike a 
common understanding in wi'tness- 
ing the different novelties of the 
voyage, and seldom advancing be- 
yond this: but though there may 


be less entertainment in this man- 
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ner of seeing and describing. things 
than in the bigh flights and unre- 
strained ardour of our picturesque 
travetlers, there are evident marks 
of truth and honesty which are not 
always visible in the former, and we 
feel more peculiarly attached to 
the Captain of the Never from his 
having studied in the school of our 
own country, and passed a great 
part of his life in learning the tac- 
tics and fighting the battles of the 
British navy. In 1807 he com- 
manded a (Russian) squadron in 
the Baltic, and was the same year 
appointed commander in chief of 
all the private yachts and vessels of 
his Imperial Majesty. In 1808 he 
had also the command of a line-of- 
battle ship of 74 guns, but finding 
his constitution in a debilitated state, 
from the different climates he had 
visited, and the many years he 
had spent at sea, lie was under 
the necessity, in iS0y, of retir- 
ing from the service, with the half- 
pay of a post-captain ; and in this 
honourable retirement he has drawn 
up, by order of the imperial court, 
the narrative before us, and submit- 
ted it to the judgment of the 
world. 

‘« Travels to the Source of the 
Missouri River, and across the Ame- 
rican continent of the Pacific Ocean, 
performed by order of the govern- 
ment of the United States in the 
years 1504-1806, By Capt. Lewis 
and Clarke. Published from the of- 
ficial report. Ever since Louisiana 
has been obtained possession of in a 
manner not very creditable either to 
the buyer or seller, the government 
of the United States has shewn a 
strong desire to become acquainted 
with its interior, and the adjoining 
territories. For this purpose Lieut. 


Pike was dispatched on a survey in 
1Sos, and continued his investiga- 
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tions till arrested by a detachment 
of Spanish troops and carried pri- 
soner to the capital of New Mexico, 
from which he did not reach home 
till July 1, 1807. Wehave already 
noticed the result of his discoveries. 
A more extensive expeditién, how- 
ever, towards the same quarter, was 
projected by the American govern- 
ment in 1806, and entrusted to 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, who 
were directed to explore the river 
Missouri from its confluence with 
the Mississippi to its source, and to 
proceed thence across the moun- 
tains, and return by the first navi- 
gable water trading to the Pacific. 
They traced the Missouri to its 
mouth, being a length of 3000 
miles, and returned by the great 
Columbia. The present is the offi- 
cial journal ; but as we have alrea- 
dy noticed the same course as pub- 
lished in a more succinct work, we 
shall not resume the subject at pre- 
sent. It is chiefly interesting as a 
geographical document. 

“* Voyage to the Isle of Elba, 
with Notices of the other Islands in 
the Tyrrhensian Sea. Translated 
from the French of Arsenne Thié- 
baut de Berneaud, Emeritus Secre- 
tary of the Class of Literature, His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Italian 
academy, &c. By William Jordan.” 
Svo. We opened this little volume, 
full fraught with a curiosity excited 
by the closing scene of the vast po- 
litical tragedy so lately exhibited on 
the continent ; and our expectation 
was not a little sharpened by the 
long list of qualifications applicable 
to the subject which M. Thiébaut 
asserts himself to be possessed of, 
in a long laborious introduction, his 
minute acquaintance with the coun- 
try he undertakes to describe, and 
his utter contempt for all the histo- 
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this insulated spot has hitherto given 
rise, which, in tact, though few and 
somewhat meagre, are as numerous 
and asample as the insignificancy 
of the island may be supposed to 
demand, Having thus produced his 
self-sigged testimonials, he proceeds 
with undisturbed gravity of counte- 
nauce to search for records of this 
obscure and diminutive spot among 
the events of the Trojan war, and 
in the darkness of the middle ages ; 
and in a brief sketch of a sort of 
universal history, the name of Iloa, 
Ilua, or Elba, starts upon us inci- 
dentally at the remote distance of 
Once in four or five pages, for the 
most part upon some circumstance 
of no moment or interest whatever. 
Having ransacked the pages of 
Greek and Latin, of Byzantine and 
Italian writers, for its etymology, 
history, and politics, our author en- 
ters in an equally rambling and g1n- 
satisfactory manner upon its natu- 
ral history ; with every branch of 
which science, however, in spite of 
al] his pretensions, he appears to be 
far less acquainted than with classics 
and paleology; so that while the 
last furnish us with every thing that is 
doubtful, the first exhibit proofs of al- 
most every thing that is erroneous or 
confused, He commences with tell- 
ing us that “ the soil of the Isle of 
Elba is throughout hilly, unequal, 
and unfertile, because it ts unculli- 
vated. The depth of the vegetadle 
earth, it is true, is not considerable, 
but the slightest labour is sufficient 
to render it productive ;” so that the 
soil is at once peculiarly unfertile 
and peculiarly productive ; and this 
is all we are told about the soil in the 
vegetable earth, as it is also called in 
the same breath; for we have no 
information whatever, whether this 
soil or earth is principally loam, 


chalk, clay, or sand, or a mix- 
ture of any of these. Jt ap. 
pears, however, in the subsequent 
pages, that the soil of this island, 
whatever it consist of, is peculiarly 
rich and fruitful, and that grain and 
pulse of all kinds, aromatic plants; 
the vine, and fruit-trees of all sorts; 
except the apple, not only grow 
readily, but are cultivated by the 
inhabitants with great industry, The 
agave or American aloe, flourishes 
extensively, and its fibres are not 
only substituted for hemp, as in 
many other places, bot by a pecu- 
liar process are here made to pos- 
sess that flexibiluy in which they 
are so generally deficient, The 
hemp of this plant is denominated 
by the Elbrise Zeppara; and M, 
Thiébaut asserts that in this island 
the plant flowers annually, The 
Indian fig (a loose and indiscrimi- 
nate namc) he also tells us grows 
with equal Juxuriance ; and we af- 
terwards learn thgt the particular 
species of the plant which he ad- 
verts to (for all the genus coctus, 
compressed, with proliferous joints, 
are denominated Indian figs, or 
prickly pears) is the coctus cocci- 
nillifer, the nopal or cochineal-in- 
sect plant; and he ventures to sup- 
pose that this valuable insect might 
in consequence be as well propa- 
gated here as in either of the In- 
dies ; but though the climate may 
suit the plant, it may not equally 
suit its parasite, yet the attempt is 
worth trying. In likeanner, he con- 
jectures that, as there are no silk- 
worms, this valuable insect, as well 
as the bee, would thrive here weil, 
and prove a new source of wealth to 
the inhabitants; yet we have no 
information whether the mulberry- 
tree flourishes or is likely to flourish 


here; and. bis list of honey plants 
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is but very meagre. Among the in- 
digenous insects Mr. Thiébaut men- 
tions the aranea guttata, or blood- 
red spotted spider, ‘This, as a ve- 
nomous insect, is known to all en- 
tomologists, but we think its pow~- 
ers are here somewhat too highly 
coloured, We are told that it dwells 
solitarily, ‘ attacks the scorpion it- 
self with great fury, and is extreme- 
ly fond of its blood. Its bite, the 
author continues, is very d¢ngerous, 
and is mortal evento man. Its venom 
is of a very subtle nature, and the 
more active the more intense the 
heat ;" and he immediately adds, 
“© I have not learned that it has 
done any mischief in the island, 
doubtless for want of particulai ob- 
servations on the part of medical 
meu :” a dangerous insect, whose 
bite is mortal to all animals cxist- 
ing in an island without doing 
mischief, is indeed a phenomenon ; 
yet it is equally strange that our 
author should suppose the presence 
of a medical practitioner indispen- 
sably necessary for a man to know 
whether or not any one has been 
bitten or stung to death. 

The commerce of the island we 
are told “* consists in the importa- 
tion from Leghorn and Marseilles 
of grain, cheese, cattle, and other 
articles of prime necessity, and in 
the exportation of tunny, common 
wine, Vermont, and Aliatico wines, 
vinegar, which is in great request, 
granite, and above all ore.” ‘This ore, 
as we are told in another chapter, is 
of iron, for which the island is pe- 
culiarly celebrated ; nor do we learn 
from the present hi.tory that it con- 
tains ore of any other kind. 


author adverts to the celebrated 
mountain of iron ore io the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio. “ Agénutire moun- 
tain of the height of one hundred 
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and ninety-four Florentine fathoms 
bathed by the waves of the channe! 
of Reimbino, and situated near the 
little village of Marina, almost in 
front of the ancient port of Naleria, 
forms the iron mine; mons /otus 
ex ea materia, says Pliny. M. Thié- 
baut calculates the ore as contain- 
ing from seventy-five to eighty-five 
parts of pure metal in the bundred, 
‘from which (says he) a very good 
natural steel is obtained ;” what is 
the meaning of this? He gives us 
no experiments or analysis to autho- 
rise his calculation, yet he roundly 
opposes M. Haiiy, who had previ- 
ously, and from experiments, cal- 
culated the proportion at from 50 
to 60 percent. It appears that the 
mountain is both dug into and 
blasted, and that “a hundred and 
twenty vessels of the island, of from 
forty to a hundred tens, are daily 
ers loyed in the service” of export- 
ing it to the neighbouring coasts, 
chiefly to Corsica. The manufacture 
of salt seems also to be extensive. 
We do not much understand M. 
Thiébaut’s system (if system he 
have) either of geology or geognosy. 
Le traces no proofs of volcanic ori- 
gin, and indeed undertakes to de- 
monstrate that there is no such 
thing, yet he is doubfful whether 
the present appearances may not 
have been produced by igneous fu- 
sion; that which undouhted/y (says 
he) tends most to establish the ex- 
istence of sudterraneous fires in the 
isle of Elba, is the presence of 
granite, whieh prevails in abun- 
dance.” Here is more ignorance than 
we could possibly have expected 
from dny-man of general reading in 
the present day. Our author con- 
founds primary or plutonic with 
secondary or volcanic fusion. Ne 
adyocate for the former has ever 
contended 
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contended that granite is produced 
by subterraneous fires, however it 
may have been by primitive heat 
and fusion of some other kind. Yet 
M. Thiébaut conceives not only 
that granite may be formed by 
igneous fusion, but that its existence 


ig a proof, and an undoubted proof 


(though not only doxbted but denied 


by three-fourths of the geologists of 


the present day), that such fusion 
did exist primarily, and produce the 
present constitution of things, In 
like manner he tells us that the 
earths of the Elban artizan ‘ are 
at the present day not susceptible 
of being vitrified: and that ‘at 
present, the workmen, either owing 
to their necessities or their igno- 


rance, no longer possess the art of 


making bricks, nor of burning 
them to the highest degree that the 
material will bear, and thus giving 
to the natural gluten of the clay the 
consistence necessary for the use 
for which it is intended.” The 
whole of which we must leave 
to eur readers to explain, humbly 
confessing that it far surpasses our 
own inferior powers: as it does 
also to understand the follow- 
ing definition of mica, and the sales 
adverted to: ‘ mica is considered to 


be a substance, the composition of 


which arises solely from the mix- 
ture of volcanic sais." The chief 
towns are the following :—Porto 
Ferrajo, containing a population of 
about 3000 souls, ‘‘ the spot most ad- 
vautageously situated either for war 
or commerce,” commanding a fer- 
tile valley, enlivened with country 
seats, and intersected by the fine 
road leading to Zungone, five 
miles distant : Rio, containing about 
1800 souls, mean and poor in Ns 
buildings, and chiefly celebrated 
for its iron mines: Porto Langona, 
built by Philip HI, of Spatn, in 
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1596, well fortified, and containing 
1500 souls, the environs of which 
are described as pecuharly pleasant 
and picturesque : Capo Liveri, and 
its district, the whole comprising 
about 1100 inhabitants, and enrich- 
ed with a mine of magnetic iron 
ore, or natural loadstone. Besides 
which the island contains the can- 
ton of Campo, which, with it de- 
pendencies, Sant, Ilario, and San 
Pietro, comprise about 1700 inha- 
bitants ; and Marciana, which in its 
entire district .embraces 2700 inha- 
bitants. Of the natural genius, make, 
or CMaracter of the.inhabitants, our 
author gives us little or no in- 
formation ; and from the period in 
which the work was written, is 
necessarily silent upon the fund of 
happiness in reserve for them from 
the introduction of their recent sys- 
stem) of political government. 

‘* Letters written in a Maharatta 
Camp daring the year 1809, de- 
scriptive of the Character, Man- 
ners, Habits, and religious Cere- 
monies of the Maharattas. With 
ten coloured Engravings, from 
Drawings by a native Artist. By 
Thomas Dewer Broughton, Fsq. 
late Commander of the Resident's 
Escort at the Court of Scindia.” 4to. 
price 2]. 2s. This volume is writ- 
ten ina plain, unornamented 2 ys 
and is chiefly worthy of perusal as 
the remarks of an author present at 
the scenes he describes, and penned 
at the moment of their occurrence, 
The communications are in the 
epistolary form, the letters being 
addressed to the writer's brother, 
and the whole is introduced by a 
concise, but warm eulogium upoa 
the Marquis Wellesley, in the shape 
of a dedication. The Mahrattas, ac- 
cording to the account before us, 
have nothing interesting belonging 
to them. In their customs and 

manners 
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manners they combine all the kna- 
very of civilization with al] the bar- 
barity of savages; low cunning 
with deadly cruelty ; and miserable 
servility to their governors, with 
untamed passion and relentless fury 
towards cach other. Nor are their 
pleasures more numerous or of a 
higher rank than their virtues. The 
endearments of domestic comfort, 
the love of home, the delights of 
social intercourse, are nearly ba- 
nished from their filthy and wretch- 
ed habitations. The character of 
Scindia himself, the Mahratta 
Prince, as drawn at full length in 
these letters, is perfectly in unison 
with that of his degraded subjects. 
A low debauchee, involved in debt, 
caring for nothing but momentary 
gratifications, puerile in his con- 
descensions, and mean in his 
haughtiness, he excites no other 
sensation than that of contempt. 
Inthe naked and uncivilized barba- 
fians of the South Sea Islands we 
mect with far more to interest us 
than in the half-civilised habits ot 
this tribe of villany and worthless- 
ness. 

‘© The Re-establishment of aa 
Effective Balance of Power stated 
to be the only solid Basis of a ge- 
neral avd permanent Peace, By T. 
M. Musgrave, Esq." 8vo. price 
28. 6d. ‘This pamphlet was writ- 
ten a short time before the down- 
fall of Bonaparte, and the esta- 
blishment of peace with the new 
order of French Government. ‘* An 
eifectual balance of power,” says 
Mr. Musgrave, “‘ must be re-esta- 
blished. The basis of this equipoise 
of relative political strength must be 
laid in the reduction of the physical 
and political resources of France : 
the limits of her empire must be 
circumscribed. They can never be 
permitted, with any prospect of se- 
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curity for the future repose of 
Europe, to form an outline of colos- 
sal power, whicha restless spirit of ag- 
grandisement is incessantly labour- 
ing to complete, but which will 
never be completed while the weak- 
ness and folly, and blindness of the 
continental nations supply the chief 
of this mighty empire with ma- 
terials for the daily nourishment of 
his insatiable ambition.” Mr. Mus- 
grave has judged rightly so far as 
his judgment carried him; but he 
does not seem to have had all the 
penetration of the author of the 
‘© View of the Political State of 
Europe,” which we have already 
notieed : nor to have taken into the 
account the eapediency or possibility 
of getting rid of this cAzef, this man 
of ‘* insatiable ambition,” and thus 
fixing the greater security on a com- 
paratively impregnable basis. As to 
the rest, many of the observations 
here offered are just as pertinent 
now as before the peace of Patis ; 
‘or we lament to sce that the ‘*‘ ba- 
lance of power’’ is not even yet by 
any means re-established ; while the 
great protraction which’ is given to 
the important discussions at Vienna, 
hill us with increasing anxiety upon 
the subject. 

** Idea of a Constitution for Italy.” 
t2mo, This ideal modification of 
a government is the work of Mr. 
Kelsall, to whom we shall have to 
return presently, as the author of 
the “* Phantasm of an University.” 
He commences with a — sur= 
vey of the different Italian States, 
and their existing, or rather their 
late political constitutions : in doing 
which he discovers a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with his subject, 
and an accurate judgment in ana- 
lyzing them. The different piin- 
cipalities thus indagated are those ot 


Monaco, Piedmont, Genoa, Milan, 
ms Venice, 
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Venice, and the Venetian Terra 
Firma, Tuscany, the Republic of 
Lucca, San Marino, Rome, Parma, 
and Naples, Of the larger states he 
eyo by far the greatest merit 
to the political and municipal laws 
of Florence ; next, to those of the 
Venetian Terra Firma, but not to 
those of Venice itself; while the 
worst government is that of Rome, 
and next to Rome that of Naples. 
The happiest and best regulated of 
the whole is San Marino, the chief 
of which our author ascribes to its 
minute extent and authority, and 
its being necessarily therefore cut 
off from the public and private con- 
tests and intrigues for rival power 
which have so peculiarly distin- 
guished and often ruined the larger 
states. Mr. Kelsall compliments 
Pius VI. upon his patronage of a 
variety of public works, as the 
draining the Pontine Marshes, ‘a 
work which from its magnificence 
and utility surpasses the attempts of 
the Roman emperors, and has bid- 
den fair4o cleanse the campagna of 
its malaria ;" his arranging the sta- 
tutes in the Campidoglio. But the 
municipal and domestic regulations, 
if regulations they may be called, 
are in the highest degree wretched. 
Of six-and-thirty thousand houses, 
which Rome is estimated to con- 
tain, twenty thousand are possessed 
in mortmain. The territorial wealth 
is very inconsiderable in the Ecclesi- 
astical State, and certainly would 
not suffice to maintain the inha- 
bitants. Rome is unable to export 
any part of her productions or ma- 
nufactures to the general markets of 
Europe. Take the following as a 
specimen of the manner in which 
the husbandry of thelittle land culti- 
vated near Rome is conducted. 


At the seasons for tillage and har- 


vest a number of persons repair to a 
pablic place near Rome, with one, 
two, or three hundred pairs of 
oxen: the landholders then ap- 
pear, hire a certain number of 
them, and send them to their 
estates, frequently at a distance of 
eight or ten miles. There, in the 
course of a single day, they finish 
ail the labours of the season. In 
one and the same day they plough 
and sow ; and, in the same manner, 
at the proper season, reap and get 
in the harvest in one day. They 
reckon near ten thousand mendi- 
cants, The cultivation of the mind 
is here as much neglected as that of 
the earth. There is not a sove- 
reign in Europe, where authority is 
less limited by the laws; his word 
admits of no contradiction, With 
respect to the administration of the 
finances there is neither judgment 
nor economy in the application of 
the public money. As for the mi- 
litary power, the shadow of an 
army obeys the shadow of a com- 
mander. There is neither mili- 
tary spirit nor discipline. The 
sbirri are privileged robbers. ‘Fhe 
tribunals are composed of prelates, 
who are in general ignorant of the 
laws. As for the penal power, the 
multitude of asylums, of which 
there are near seven hundred in 
Rome; the inability or connivance 
of the slirrt; the power and pro- 
tection of the individuals ; the little 
severity used in, and the want of a 
proper gaard for the gallies, reduee 
?¢ to a mere bug-bear, Every house 
on which a cardinal has placed 
his arms, becomes a place of re- 
fuge for creditors against judicial 
executions. These asylums are very 
numerous: some cardinals make a 
traffic of them. Impunity is a 
revenue at Rome. Assassinations 
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are frequent: they never occasion 
either horror or disturbance ; the in- 
habitants see them committed coolly 
before their eyes, and relate them 
with the same indifference,” 

For all these evils, and others of 
a similar kind existing in other 
principalities, our author proposes 
that Italy shall be united into one 
general state or kingdom, to be 
superintended by three co-estates, 
consisting of a consul, a senate of 
nobles, and a senate of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. He Sas 
taken especial pains to work up 
this outline of a congtitution into a 
detailed: and efficient body, by as- 
signing to each estate, under dis- 
tinct chapters, its respective prero- 
gatives, powers, and numbers, Into 
this part of the work, however, it 
is not necessary to follow him, 
since, whatever inay be its merit 
or defects, Italy has no chance of 
experiencing the benefit of the 
one or the mischiets of the other. 

** The Political Constitution of 
the Spanish Monarchy; promul- 
gated at an issembly of the Ge- 
neral and Extraordinary Cortes held 
at Cadiz, March 19, 1812. Trans- 
Jated from the Castilian, by Daniel 
Robinson, Esq Lieutenant of his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces, &c.” 
Svo. price 4s. We have here an- 
other ideal scheme of a constitution, 
not indeed planned, like the pre- 
ceding, in a closet, but fermally 
drawn up, discussed, acceded to, 
agd ratified by the whole Spanish 
people, through the medium of 
their constitutional representatives, 
and which in many respects is full 
of wisdom, and could not fail of 
being beneficial to the Spanish na- 
tion. Let the whole is to this bour 
merely ideal; it has never been 


assented to by Ferdinand VI. who, 
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with a species of gratitude new ty 
the world, made the first use of his 
restoration to his people, and ot the 
sceptre which they had religiously, 
and at the expense of am ocean of 
blood, guarded for bim in the midst 
of weaknesses and hnoprudences that 
had urged him to his own captivity 
and ruin, by tumbling down the 
noble tabric which had thus beea 
erected by publie consent, and by 
throwing its virtuous projectors in- 
todungeons. To speak the truth, 
the constitution is built rather too 
much upon a democratical basis : 
in some points it appears unneces- 
sarily to infringe ou the royal pre- 
rogative ; and in a few cases seems 
contradictory to itself : for, accord. 
ing to the 131s¢t article the Cortes 
alone gare to propose as well as to 
decree the laws: to approve, de- 
fore their ratification, the treaties of 
offence, alliance, subsidy, and com- 
merce; and to adopt the system of 
weighis and measures; while, by 
article 171, the king is allowed to 
submit, for the consideration of the 
Cortes, such Jaws or reforms as 
may appear to him beneficial; not 
only to declare war, but ‘‘ to make 
or ratify peace (which last can anly 
be done by treaty) laying afier- 
wards authentic documents of the 
same before the Cortes;’ and to 
regulate the coinage of money. All 
these little discrepancies, however, 
might have been easily reconciled, 
and must have been so had Ferdi- 
nand VII. proved himself worthy 
of the immense sacrifices which 
the loyal and patriotic Spaniards 
have made for him. 

‘** Oriental Commerce: contain- 
ing a Geagraphical Description of 
the principal places in the East In- 
dies, China, and Japan ; with their 
Produce, Manufactures, and Trade, 

including 














‘acluding the Coasting or Country 
Trade from Port to Port: also the 
Rise and Progress of the Trade of 
the various European ations with 
the Eastern World, particularly that 
of the English East India Company. 
From the Discovery of the Passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to 
the present Period; with an Ac- 
count of the Company's Establish- 
ments, Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c. 
at Home and Abroad. By William 
Milburne, ksq. of the Hon. East 
India Company's Service.” 2 vols. 
8vo. A work of this kind, if drawn 
up from authentic documents, by a 
person practically acquainted with 
the subject, cannot fail to be of 
great valne to the country and to 
the world at large, since the pass- 
ing of the late bill for the future 
regulation of the Company's privi- 
leges and prerogatives. ‘The work 
hefore us seems to possess this cha- 
racter, and the title is so full that it 
requires no turther detail. 

‘« A Dissertation of the Public 
Fisheries of Great Britain, explain- 
ing the Rise, Progress, and Art 
of the Dutch Fishery, and shew- 
ing by plain and unequivocal de- 
monstration that the establishment 
of a National Fishery on similar 
principles will extinguish the Poor's 
Rate, afford Universal Employ- 
ment, prevent the necessity of Na- 
val Impress, increase Trade, di- 
minish Taxes, supply constant and 
perpetual Food, and augment the 
Wealth of the Nation annually 
Twenty Millions of Pounds; with 
the Method proposed for effecting 
such Establishment. By Henry 
Schultes.” 8vo. 2s, 6d. The au- 
thor seems to be an honest man 
with a sanguine heart, and warm 
imagination. His book is worthy 
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of attention ; and ifany one of the 
multitudinous benefits which it pro- 
mises so confidently could be ob- 
tained by the adoption of its prin- 
ciples, it would be a sufficient re- 
muneration for the trouble of carry- 
ing his scheme ipto effect, 

‘€ State of the Prisons in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, extend- 
ing to various places therein as- 
signed, not tor the Debtor only, 
but for Felons, and other less cri- 
minal Offenders. By James Neild, 
Esq.” 4to. This is the most valua- 
ble work upon this most important 
subject whieh we have met with 
since the days of Mr. Howard. The 
author is an active and intelligent 
magistrate of Buckinghamshire ; a 
man of high character and inde- 
pendent fortune, who having no 
party to serve, no place to seek 
for, no pension or reward of any 
kind to solicit, sallied forth wit 
the spirit of Mr. Howard in his 
bosom upon the benevolent tour 
of visiting the different prisons 
throughout the country, He went 
upon the pure principle of bene- 
volence, unauthorized, unaided, and 
alone, and accordingly, as might 
have been expected, ‘‘ many pri- 
sons proved difficult of access,” and 
‘¢ the information which he sought 
was not easily obtained.” Consider- 
able information however of real 
importance, much to the credit of 
many active magistrates, and much 
to the discredit of others, is here 
freely and openly, and most im- 
pressively communicated. This 


book should be in the hands of 
every magistrate, and of every mi- 
nister. 

In the department of the Law, 
the chief works that have occurred 


to us are op the popular om 
o 
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of libel. The principal are by Mr. 
George, Mr. Starkie, and Mr, Holt. 
They are all works of merit, Mr. 


George enters more fully into the 
question of the right, benefit, and 
proper boundaries of political dis- 


cussion ; and Mr, Starkie connects 
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with this inquiry the law of slan- 
der and scandalum magnatum. Mr. 
Gibson Atherby has published a 
useful “ Practical Treatise of the 
Law of Marriage, and other Family 
Settlements,” 
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CHAPTER Iv, 


LITERATURE AND POLITE LETTERS. 


Containing Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Classics, Phile- 
logy, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and Romances, 


" HE Transactions of the 
Royal Society,” which for 
many years have held a very distin- 
guished and leading rank in the 
path of science, bid fair, from the 
contributions of the present year, to 
maintain their pre-eminence. The 
articles indeed are so much more 
numerous than in the volumes for 
many former years, that we can do 
little more than copy. their titles. 

I. “A Synoptic Scale of Chemical 
Eguivalents. By W. H. Wollaston, 
M.D. sec. R. S.” This scale, which 
is founded on the system of propor- 
tions suggested by Dr. Higgins, 
and ina considerable degree estab- 
lished by Mr. Dalton, is calculated, 
to save an immensity of trouble in 
ascertaining a variety of other con- 
stituents in a compound substance, 
by a previous adjustment of its chief 
principles. It is a sort of Gunter's 
sliding rule applied to the science 
of chemistry, and will at least serve 
for a specimen of the extreme faci- 
lity of mechanical approximation, 
which may very frequently be ad- 
vantageously substituted for compu- 
tations that are often more laborious 
than the accuracy of our data war- 
rants. 

II. ‘« Methods of clearing equa- 
tions of Quadratic, Cubic, Quadrato- 


cubic, and higher surds. By Wil- 
liam Allman, M. D. communicated 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
A. B. P. R. §." 

III. “ Analysis of a new Species 
of copper Ore. By Thomas Thom- 
son, M. D. F. R.S. &c.” This mi- 
neral was discovered by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Heyne, about the year 1800, 
in the peninsula of Hindostan, near 
the eastern border of the Mysore, 
where copper mines were formerly 
worked in abundance. The two na- 
tive species of the salt hitherto ob- 
tained were malachite, and blue 
carbonat or copper azure, both 
which contain water as a constitu- 
ent, and are therefore hydorus car- 
bonatis; the first, according to Klap- 
roth, holding twice as much as 
the second. The ore here analyzed 
is anhydrous, or without water ; 
when heated to redness it loses its 
carbonic acid, but undergoes no 
further change. 

IV. ‘* The Bakerian Lecture; on 
some new Electro-chemical Phx- 
nomena. By W. T. Brande, Esq. 
F. R. S. Prof. Chem. R. 1.” A 
prosecution of the experiments upon 
the Voltaic apparatus commenced 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, to deter- 
mine the elementary principles of 
bodies as acid, alkaline or inflam- 
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mable, by the cottrse they took to- 
wards the positive or negative sur- 
face of the machine. Many of these 
are various, but the whole detach- 
ed, and the only position they seem 
to lead to is the identity of common 
and voltaic electricity. 

V. “An Account of-some new 
Esperiments on the Fluorine Cont- 
pounds : with some Observations on 
objects of Chemical Inquiry. By 
Sir H. Davy, F.R.S. &c.” In this 
paper Sir Humphrey speaks modest- 
lv, not to say doubtfully, of the 
simple existence of chlorine. ‘* In 
the views,” says he, “ that J 
have ventured to develope, neither 
oxygen, fluorine, nor chlorine are 
asserted to be elements; it is only 
asserted that as yet they have not 
been decomposed. It approaches 
strongly, however, to the former 
assertion, that they should equally 
possess specific names, and form 
the radix of compound names to 
substances supposed to be combined 
with them.” 

VI. * Some 
Observations on 


Experiments and 
a new Substance 
which becomes a violet-coloured 
gas by heat. By the same.” An 
account of the discovery of iodine, 
with additional experiments on this 
curious substance, and observations 
on its name, and the names of its 
compounds. 

VII. ‘* An Account of a Family 
having Hands and Feet with su- 
pernumerary Fingers and Toes. By 
Anthony Carlisle, Esq. F.R.S. Ina 
Letter to the President.” ‘The fa- 
mily here alluded to is that of 
Zerah Colburn, well known as 
the extraordinary calculating boy. 
The extra limb consists of a 
fitth finger and a sixth toe, the 
monstrosity having been propagat- 
ed from the fourth generation, 
sometimes on the pait of the 
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father, and sometimes on that of 
the mother. The father of this boy 
is formed like himself. The whole 
family consists of eight.children: of 
these four sons inherit this peculiarity 
more or less complete ; two sons and 
two daughters are free trom it. 

VIN. ‘Experiments and Ob- 
servations on the Influence of the 
Nerves of the Eighth Pair on the 
Secretions of the Stomach. By B. 
C. Brodie, Esq. F.R.S.” 

IX. *‘ On a Fossil Human Skele- 
ton, from Guadaloupe. By Charles 
Konig, Esq. F.R.S. In a Letter to 
the President.” This paper gives an 
account of the very extraordinary 
fossil human skeleton lately brought 
home from Guadaloupe by the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, and de- 
posited in the British Museum. It 
was found imbedded-in a block of 
marble, destitute of its skull and 
cervical vertibra, together with a few 
other limbs, with observations upon 
the supposed cause and age of the 
petrifaction. 

X. “ A New Method of deduc- 
ing a First Approximation to the 
Orbit of a Comet, from three Geo- 
centric Observations. By James 
Ivory, A. M. &c.” 

XI. “ On the Affections of 
Light transmitted through crystal- 
lized Bodies. By David Brewster, 
LL.D. &c.” 

XII. “On the Polarization of Light 
by oblique Transmission through all 
Bodies, whether crystallized or un- 
crystallized. By the same.” 

XIX. “On new Properties of 
Light, exhibited in the optical phe- 
nomena of Mother of Pearl, and 
other Bodies to which the superfi- 
cial structure of that Substance 
can be communicated. By the 
same.” 

XXI. “ Results, &c. of the Same.” 


We unite these articles as prodaced “ 
the 
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the same celebrated hand upon the 
same subject :—a subject of high 
importance in physical science, 
and of great curiosity to all. We 
have formerly had occasion to touch 
upon M. Malus’s very able prose- 
cution of a similar line of study: 
this admirable analyst is now no 
more, and the farther development 
seems to have fallen almost ex- 
clusively into the hands of Dr. Brews- 
ter. Itis probably frointhe cultivation 
of this department of physics that 
philosophy will be enabled to unfold 
the secrets of double refraction, to 
explain the forms and structure of 
crystallized bodies, and to develop 
the nature and properties of that 
ethereal matter, which, while it en- 
livens all nature by its presence, 
performs.also a principal part in the 
operations of the material world. 
The discovery of the polarization of 
light bv oblique refleetion is, per- 
haps, the most important that optics 
has réceived since the discovery of 
the principle of the achromatic tele- 
scope: we now know, however, 
that refraction enters into this curi- 
ous fact as well as reflexion, and 
the discovery of this last pheno- 
nienon is of great importance. The 
first paper before us gives experi- 
ments on the polarizing power of 
the agate, and the formation of 
elliptical coloured rings; the se- 
condis on mica,and plates of glass of 
different thickness; the third on 
mother of pearl, and similar com- 
pounds; the subject of the fourth 
is sufficiently explained in its title, 
and the principle it endeavours to 
establish is, that glass brought to 
a certain temperature forms two 
images and polarizes them in an 
opposite manner, like all doubly re- 
fracting crystals, the one image being 
coincident with the other. 

XII. “ Further Experiments on 





the Light of the Cassegrainian Tele- 
scope, compared with that of we 
Gregorian. By Captain Henry Ca- 
ter, Brigade Major. In a Letter to 
the President.” 

XIV. “ Astronomical Observa- 
tions relating to the sidereal part of 
the Heavens and its connexion with 
the nebuleus part : arranged for the 
purpose of critical Examination. By 
William Herschel, LL.D. F.RS.* 
A continuation of the subject which 
we have formerly noticed at some 
length, with additional facts and 
arguments in its support. 

XV. “On a Kew Principle of 
constructing his Majesty's Ships of 
War. By Robert Sepings, Esq. one 
of the Surveyors of bis Majesty's 
Navy. Comununicated by the Pre- 
sident.”” The deficiency of oak tim- 
ber in our country, but more par- 
ticularly that of a large scantliug, 
renders every scheme valuable that 
has a fair prospect of reducing its 
consumption, and compensating for 
diminution of size. In pursuance 
of this valuable object, Mr. Sepings 
attempts, in the paper before us, to 
support the two following axioms: 
** that the strength of a fabric con- 
sists not so much in the quantity of 
the materials of which it is com- 
posed, as in the disposition, the 
connexion, and the security of its 
several parts:” and “ that the 
strength of a ship, let its construc- 
tion be what it may, can never ex- 
ceed “that of its weakest parts, and 
consequently that partial strength 
produces general weakness.” 

XVIII. “‘ Remarks on the Em- 
ployment of Oblique Riders, aad 
other Alterations in the Construc- 
tion of Ships. Being the Substance 
of a Report presented to the Board 
of Admiralty ; with additional De- 
monstrations and I)iustrations. By 
ThomasYoung, M.D. For. Sec. R.8." 

A va- 
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A valuable article, but incapable of 
abridgment. 

XVII. ‘ Some further Observa- 
tions on Atmospherical Refraction, 
By Stephen Groombridge, Esq. 
F.R.S." 

XVIII. “ Propositions concerning 
some Properties of Tangents to 
Circles ; and of Trapeziums incrib- 
ed in Circles, and non-inscribed: to- 
gether with Propositions on the 
elliptic representations of Circles 
upon a plane surface by Perspective. 
By Richard Hey, LL.D.” 

XV. “ An improved Method 
of dividing Astronomieal Circles, 
and other Instruments. By Cap- 
tfin Henry Cater.” 

XXII. ‘ Considerations of vari- 
ous Points of Analysis. By John 
F. W. Herschel, Esq. F.R.S.” An 
able mathematical article, but in- 
capable of abridgment. It consists 
of four parts: on the calculus of 
generating functions; on logarith- 
mic transcendents; on functional 
equations ; on differential equations 
of the first degree, 

XXUI. ‘* Observations on the 
Functions of the Brain. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S." This 
seems to have been intended as a 
practical inquiry into the truth or 
fallacy of the craniology of Drs, 
Gall and Spurszheim; for in the 
outset it alludes to “‘ attempts to pro- 
cure accurate information respect- 
ing the functions that belong to 
individual portions of the human 
brain, but the author, in the pro- 
secution of his paper, speaks of the 
brain. more generally, and examines 
not so much the functions of its in- 
dividual parts, as the mischief re- 
sulting from injury to membranes, 
vessels, or other organic depend- 
euci¢s common to every part, as 
uadue pressure of water upon the 
brain; concussion of the brain ; its 
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blood-vessels preternaturally dilated 
or diseased ; extravasated blood, &c. 

XXIV. ‘ Further Experiments 
and Observations upon Iodine, By 
Sir H. Davy, LL.D. &c.” 

XXVII. “ Some Experiments on 
the Combustion of the Diamond and 
other carbonaceous Substances, By 
the same."’ Acontinuation of the ex- 
periments commenced in article V. 

XXV. “ Observations respecting 
the natural production of Saltpetreon 
the walls of subterraneous ard other 
Buildings. By John Kidd, M.D, 
Professor, &c,"" These observations 
were made on the walls of the Ash- 
mole Museum, a building erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
reign of Charles the Second: these 
walls produce spontaneously a nitrat 
of lime, and it appears that exposure 
tothe atmosphere is absolutely neces- 
sary to such production; that itoccurs 
more largely in winter than in sum- 
mer; and that in the former dark- 
ness seems more favourable to its 
production, and in the latter, light. 

XXVI. ‘ On the Nature of the 
Salts termed Triple Prussiates, and 
on Acids formed by the union of 
certain bodies with the Elements of 
the Prussic Acid. By Robert Per- 
rett, jun. Esq.” 

XXVIII. * Some Account of the 
Fossil Remains of an Animal more 
nearly allied to Fishes than any 
of the other classes of Animals. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. F.R.S.” 
The animal possesses an elongated 
jaw, something like the mandibles 
of the grallz order of birds, but 
with teeth like those of the pike: 
fur the rest the remains are so de. 
tached and imperfect, that no de- 
cided opinion can be offered on the 
exact nature or methodic arrrange- 
ment of the animal. : 

XXIX. ‘“ On an easier Method 


of procuring Potasium than that 
which 
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which is adopted. By Smithson 
Tennant, Esq. F.R.S." Well worth 
attending to, but incapable of abridg- 
ment. 

XXX. “ On the Influence of the 
Nerves on the Action of the Ar- 
teries. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
F.R.S." Designed to show that 
the nerves which accompany the 
arteries regulate their actions, and 
that it is through their agency that 
the blood is distributed in different 


proportions to the different parts of 


the body. 

XXXI. ‘ On the Means of pro- 
ducing a double Distillation by 
the same Heat. By Smithson Ten- 
nant, Esq. F.R.S." The process is 
performed by a double boiler, the 
steam of the first passing through 
the second in a vermicular direc- 
tion. 

XXXII. “An Account of some 
Experiments on Animal Heat. By 
John Davy, M.D. F.R.S.” This ar- 
ticle tends rather to the support of 
Dr. Black's than of Dr. Crawford's 
hypothesis; but the author does 
not pretend to satisfaction even in 
his own views. 

“ Transactions of the Geological 
Society, Vol. II." We congratulate 
this useful and spirited institution 
upon its success, which, we trust, 
will continue to increase, The pre- 
sent volume consists of thirty-four 
articles in different branches of mi- 
neralogy, petrifactions, crystallo- 
graphy,and what may be called che- 
mical geology. We have not space 
to enumerate the whole of these, 
One among the most valuable is, 
Dr. MacCulloch’s paper “ On cer- 
tain Products obtaincd in the Distilla- 
tion of Wood, with some account of 
Bituminous Substances,and Remarks 
onCoal.” Jtentersclearly into the na- 
ture of naphtha, petroleum, maltha, 
and asphalt; and points out the 


more obvious distinctions between 
amber, mellilite, the subterraneous 
resins of Cologna, Bovey, and High- 
gate, respecting the three last of 
whiclf “ it may fairly be doubted,” 
says Dr. Mac Culloch, ‘“* whether 
they are not more entitled to be 
ranked among the mineral sub- 
stances, strictly so called, than the 
other vegetable matters which are 
found in alluvial soils." He also 
traces the gradation from naphtha 
to asphalt, through a series of unde- 
finable petrolea, and carries the 
analogy into coal, the next general 
variety of bitumen. He gives, how- 
ever, an account with which we have 
been particularly pleased, of the na- 
ture and manufacture of the pig- 
ment well known by the name of 
Listre, and has now, for the first 
time, introduced this term from the 
fine arts, into physics, as the dis- 
tinctive appellation of the pitch of 
distilled wood, of which in reality 
it consists. We have also been 
pleased with the remarlts ‘“‘ On the 
fresh-water Formations in the Isle 
of Wight, with some Observations 
on the Strata over the Chalk in the 
south-east part of England. By 
Thomas Webster, M.G.S." This 


paper exhibits an enlareed view of - 


the subject, and a minute and ac- 
curate attention to subsidiary points 
in connexion with it. And we may 
here observe that the two writers 
whom we have now adverted to are 
the chief contributors to the volume, 
Dr. Mac Culloch having furnisted 
not Jess than nine separate articles ; 
and Mr. Webster two; though we 
perceive that the society is also in- 
debted for two distinct papers, and 
both valuable, to Mr. H. Phiilips, 


one ‘On the Veins of Cornwail,” 
and the other “ On the Oxyd of 
Tin,” produced so largely in Corn- 
wall; with a minute examination 
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into the doctrine of the primitive 
crystal, and its modifications, and 
ad attempt to ascertain with preci- 
sion, the addmeasurement of the 
angles by means of Dr, Wo!laston’s 
ecting goniometer. 
. “ Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce. Vol. 


XXXII.” 1813. We are happy to” 


say that we perccire no abatement 
in the general spirit and activity, or 
the patriotic and beneficial range of 
the society before us, as the follow- 
ing brief and limited survey will, 
we think, sufficiently evince. [n the 
department .of agriculture, W. C. 
Knowles, Esq. has displayéd a use- 
fal and indefatigable industry in 
planting and bringing into cultiva- 
tion three hundred and eight acres 
of waste land, and adopted a very 
useful plan for furnishing his land 
with manure from the public sta- 
bles, built by him for the change 
of horses on the Brighton toad. Mr. 
J. Whately has communicated the 
means of providing from potatoes, 
at a very little expense, a farina or 
nutritious diet, less liable to suffer 
by long keeping in the action of 
sea-water than other farinaceous 
matter. It insures a certain profit 
to the farmer, retains much nourish- 
ment in a small bulk, and ought to 
form a part of the stores of the ar- 
my and navy. Mr. Greet has sent 
specimens of useful implements for 
forming regular sets from potatoes, 
by means of a peculiar driil, a con- 
siderable quantity of the original 
potatoe being still left for the use 
of hogs and cattle. Mr. Edward 
Knight, in a paper on growing 
beans and sowing wheat, undertakes 
to shew how to prevent the usual 
custom of a fallow. He has also 


some useful observations on the 
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best method of preserving weak 
swarms of bees produced after the 
month of June. 

In the department of Chemistry, 
T. White, Esq. has published a pa- 
per on the application of ferest 
bark to tanning leather, which is 
highly entitled to attention, and is 
one of the most valuable commu- 
nications in the volume. Mr. Til- 
ley has devised a cheap and com- 
modious blow-pipe, which will be 
found peculiarly useful in various 
chemical experiments; and Mr. 
Drury has pointed out a method of 
converting the farina of potatoes 
into a cheap paste to answer the 
purpose of wheaten flour, 

In the department of the FineArts, 
Mr. Farey has presented a useful in- 
strument for drawing ellipses; Mr. 
Tallmart various figures from a new 
and improved composition of bronze: 
Mr. Charles Wilson a method for 
rendering oil painting on canvas 
more durable; and Mr. Williams a 
plan for a painter's easel of superior 
advantage to that in common use. 

In Mechanics, Mr. Barralet has 
proposed a new kind of shop-board 
for tailors, which is calculated to 
do away many of the mischiefs re- 
sulting from that in general employ- 
ment; and in Mechanics, Mr. 
Hughes is entitled to the thanks of 
the public for simplifying the com- 
mon scaffolding employed in repair- 
ing the interior of domes. Mr. 
Whitford has proposed a mecha- 
nical substitute for leeches well 
worthy of attention ; and Mr. Ar- 
thur Young a new and improved 
fire-escape. There are also various 
important papers on our public 
fisheries. 

We proceed to the section of the 
Biegraphy for the year, and cannot 


open it with 4 more interesting oF 
jament 
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lamented name than that of Gene- 
ral Moreau. 

‘* Memoirs, &c. of General Mo- 
reau ; illustrated with a portrait, a 
fac-simile of the general's last letter 
to Madame Moreau, and a beauti- 
fully engraved plan of the Siege of 
Kehl, and the passage of the Rhine, 
in 1796. By Jobn Phillippart, Esq.” 
Svo, We should much like to see 
a work that would do honour to 
the great and prominent character 
before us, drawn up from confiden- 
tial communications, and- an inti- 
mate knowledge of the man by a 
hand capable of tracing the moving 
springs of a mind so richly stored, 
6p active and comprehensive, yet at 
the same time so even and subdued, 
#0 prompt in its conceptions, and 
bold in executing them, and, to 
crown the whoie, so correct in its 
views and unswerving in its princi- 
ples as the mind of M. Moreau. Such 
however, is not the merit of the 
volume before us, which is drawn 
up from little more than resources 
open to every one, and even these 
not always selected with requisite 
judgmentand taste ; and it is hence 
the merit of the man rather than of 
the biographer, that has induced us 
to notice it in this part, and to ex- 
tract from it a passage or two that 
will be found in another part of our 
volume. The whole is indeed trite 
and meagre, aod unworthy of so 
high a theme or of the general ex- 
pectation of the public. ‘There are 
some characters that seem peculiarly 
formed for adversity; it is the 
only sphere in which they can open 
and expand their bold gigantic 
powers, and become nursed into 
fame and immortal glory; in the 
piping times of peace, and the sun- 
shine of general prosperity becom- 
ing as torpid and inert as a marmot 
in the Alpine snows. Such scems 


1814. 


to have been the temperament of 
General Moreau ; the earlier years 
ot his life were devoted to the study 
of the law, and there can be no 
doubt, from his general talents and 
habits of attention, that he would 
have passed in this line of pursuit, 
as possibly he would have done 
also in that of medicine, bud he 
been initiated.into it, with pro» 
gressive and honourable approba- 
tion ; but there is, at the same time, 
as little doubt, that out of the pre- 
cincts of his own country we should 
never have heard of his name, It 
was during his more quiet career in 
the law that the wild vortex of the 
French revolution broke out and 
swallowed up every other pursuit: 
Moreau, like many other advocates, 
abandoned the profession of the law 
for that of arms. In 1792, when 
31 years of age, he was appointed 
to the command of a battalion, 
soon afterwards promoted to the 
rank of a colonel, which almost 
immediately led to the post of gee 
neral of brigade, and his station 
having placed him under General 
Pichegru, he studied military tac- 
tics under this accomplished soldier; 
and soon, from the talents he exhi- 
bited, Obtained his friendship and 
admiration. ‘There was a rem 
and honesty belonging to him whi 

soon acquired and secured the con- 
fidence of every ove under his com» 
mand. When he led the way his 
troops felt sure of success; but it 
was in his famous retreat from the 
heart of Germany, it was in the 
midst of difficulties of every kd, 
into which he was plunged by the 
defeat of General Jourdan, that he 
appears to most advantage, and had 
an opportunity of shewing the mas- 
ter skill he possessed, Surroun led 
on all sides by armies more nume- 


rous than his own, in a country 
Z where 
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where retreat seemed tmpossible, 
he contrived, by an alternate series 
of pitched battles and dextrous ma- 
neeuvres, to supply his ranks, to 
maintain their spirits, and to cut his 
way in safety to his native coun- 
try. He saw the selfish spirit and un- 
restrained ambition of Buonaparte, 
and he shewed suthcient aversion 
to these qualities to render bim an 
object of jealousy. He seems ra- 
ther to have approved in his heart 
the attempt of Pichegru and his 
colleagues to rid the country of this 
pest to its peace and happiness, than 
to have embraced it even by a con- 
fidential understanding to this ef- 
fect ; yet his connection with Piche- 
gru was-laid hold of as a pretext 
by Buonaparte to involve him in the 
same ruin. Moreau was arrested, 
and stood his trial. The result is 
well known—the tyrant would have 
destroyed him, but such was the in- 
fluence Moreau possessed in the 
atmy, that he dared not : he trans- 
muted the punishment therefore to 
exile, and Moreau betook himself 
to America; where he continued a 
silent, though anxious spectator of 
the miseries of Europe, and more 
especially of his own country, till 
the mysterious course of events that 
characterized the year 1813 drew him 
once more from his retlrement, plac- 
ed him at the head of the allied 
staff, consigned his person to a sud- 
den grave, and his name to a glo- 
rious immortality. 

‘© Memoirs of Algernon Sydney. 
By George Wilson Meadley.” 8vo. 
The author of “these memoirs has 
already made himself known to the 
sublic by his ‘* Biography of Dr. 
Paley," whith we noticed shortly 
after its appearance. In his present, 
as in his former attempt, he dis- 
covers great assiduity in searching 
for mformation subservient to his 
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purpose, and a manly and liberal 
spirit in his portraiture. His style 
is plain ard unormamented, but suf- 
ficiently strong and perspicuous, 
Mr. Meadley has made the mostof 
the materials which he has been 
able to collect : his ground-work 
is the celebrated “ Letters and Me. 
morials of the Sydneys, with Col- 
lins’s prefixed Memoirs ;” to these 
he has added various facts and elu- 
cidations derived frem a fresh access 
to the Penshurst Manuscripts, to 
which Collins is so largely indebt- 
ed: an attentive investigation of 
contemporarary histories and jour- 
nals; a perusal of various collateral 
documents in the State-Paper Of- 
fice, and the use of Sir William 
Wynn's Collectanea relative to Syd- 
ney’s trial and defence. It is to be 
lamented that his letters to his 
uncle, the Earl of Northumber- 
land; as also those successively ad- 
dressed to Sir John and Sir William 
Temple, appear to be irrecoverable ; 
while the war with France alto- 
gether prevented our biographer 
from extending his inquiries to the 
Deptt des Affaires Etrangéres, or to 
any other authorities which he 
might have advantageously con- 
sulted at Paris. 

Sydney is well known to have 
been a man of inflexible honesty, 
and heroic courage. In his politics 
he was a determined republican ; 
and in his religious principles an 
avowed eneuy to creeds and esta- 
blishments. In the unswerving in- 
dependence of his heart he appears 
to have hated Cromwell as much as 
the Stuarts: though appointed one 
of King Charles’s judges, he declin- 
ed interfering in the commission, 
and led a retired life in the coun- 
try through the: extraordinary pe- 
riod of the usurpation. On the death 


of Cromwell he obtained a pension 
from 
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from the crown—returned to poli- 
tical pursuits—attempted, but in 
vain, to obtain a seat in _parlia- 
ment; but laboured with, all his 
might to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession. He was hence 
to a certain extent disposed to unite 
with Russell, Essex, and Mon- 
mouth, in the accomplishment of 
this point, though it does not appear 
that he had ever committed him- 
self by any overt-act or treasonable 
declaration. To the court, how- 
ever, his courage and honesty ren- 
dered hima dangerous man ; and it 
was determined to get rid of him. 
He was consequently arrested upon 
a charge of high treason, and after 
the mockery ot a trial, in which not 
the slightest legal evidence was ad- 
duced against him, except the 
single testimony of the infamous 
Howard, he was declared guilty, 
condemned, and executed. Mr. 
Meadley has given us a somewhat 
meagre account of his writings. He 
has entered, indeed, at some length 
into the number and nature of the 
editions of his ‘ Discourses con- 
cerning Government ;” but we 
should have expected a brief ana- 
lysis of this valuable and popular 
composition ; while he merely no- 
tices by their titles, his Essay on 
Love, and his General View of Go- 
vernment in Europe. Mr. Hollis, of 
Corscombe, was one of the steadiest 
admirers in modern times of Syd- 
ney’s political and theological prin- 
ciples ; and it is to him we are in- 
debted for two editions of his 
works; one published in quarto, 
in 1763 ; and the other, more care- 
fully revised, in 1772. And in al- 
lusion to this ciroumstance, as well 
as from private friendship, the vo- 
lume before us is appropriately de- 
dicated to the Rev. John Disney, 
D.D. F.S.A. of the Hyde, Essex, 


who, (and we unite with Mr. 
Meadley in the well deserved come 
pliment) “ participating in all his 
noblest feelings, so worthily dis- 
penses the fortune and maintains 


the constitutional principles” of 
Mr. Hollis, 


** An Essay on the Life of Michel — 


de I'Hépital, Chancellor of France. 
By Charles Butler, Esq.”" 8vo. This 
little sketch is admirably calculated 
for the meridian of the present era ; 
and is drawn with that force of 
outline and correctness of touch for 
which Mr. Butler is so justly cele- 
brated. Its direct object is cone 
tained in the following passage in 
p. 30, copied as a motto into the 
title-page. ‘‘ The principles of re- 
ligious toleration which it was the 
constant object of the Chancellor 
l'HOpital to establish, were the same 
as those expressed in the excellent 
oes prefixed by his friend, the 

resident de Thou, to his Universal 
History, which Lord Mansfield, in 
his celebrated speech in the case 
of the Chamberlain of London 
against Mr. Allen Evans, declared 
he never read without admiration.” 
The genuine liberality, indeed, of 
the President, founded alike on the 
principles of sound policy and chris- 
tian charity, is that which should 
equally guide Protestants and Ca- 
tholics in the present day, The 
former may hence learn that an in- 
tolerant spirit is by no means essen- 
tial to a Catholic Government ; and, 
that some, at least, of the best and 
wisest Catholic statesman, while 
conscientiously attached, instead of 
being indifferent to the religion 
they have professed, have exhibited 
a candour and allowed a right of 
dissent which would have satisfied 


Sydney or Locke; whilst, om the. 


other hand, amidst the narrow and 
repulsive spirit which the Catholie 
Z3 religion 
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religion is at this moment exhibit- 
wig in Ireland, and the grosser 
bigotry and detesicble intolerance 
Gy which it is contaminated in 
Shain, the pictare before us may 
well be held up for the purpose of 
shewing what a Catholic ought to 
be who is efitrusted with the go- 
vernment of a country, or ventures 
to interfere in politica! concerns. 
Neither the spirit at this moment 
prédominatit in Ireland or in Spain, 
nor even the train of events which 
are said to have taken piece in the 
Vatican since the emancipation of 
tlie head of the Catholic Church are 
favourable to a general emancipation 
of Catholics in Protestant countries. 
Whether such emancipation ought 
to take place, or might safely be al- 
lowed under better or under any 
circumstances, is a question we 
cannot at present enter into. We 
have no hesitation, however, in 
statiiig that the warmest advocates 
for the Catholic cause were never 
miore disposed to favour such a 
step than ourselves a short period 
since; but such disposition has 
been much shaken and chilled 
by the violence that has since been 
manifested, amd the strong and un- 
equivocal desire of blending matters 
of religiot with matters of politics in 
the countries above alluded to. And 
we know that the same feeling has 
in some degree communicated itself 
to the bosoms of not a few of the 
candid and enlightened Catholics of 
our own country. We trust the 
temporal claims of the Vatican over 
any of the Catholic churches will 
not be revived ; though the appear- 
ances of the present moment are 
not altogether favourable to such a 
hope : but should they, we trust, in 
the next place, that they will ever 
be resisted with the spirit and suc- 
cess eviniced by the Gallican Church 
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during the Chancellor lHépital's 
administration. How much is it to 
be regretted, and what an awful and 
astonishing change does it exhibit, 
that the barbarous massacre of Bar- 
tholomew’'s day should so soon have 
succceded to the lessons and prac- 
tice he had been inculcating., But 
l'Hopital was at this period no 
longer in office or in power. He 
had retired from the turmoil of 
public life ; he foresaw the gather- 
ing storm at a distance, and nar- 
rowly escaped being one of its 
victims, 

“ Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of Mrs, Trimmer, with 
oiiginal Letters, and Meditations 
and Prayets, selected from her Jour- 
nal.” 2 vols. 8vo. Except in times 
of general persecution or other 
great trouble, the lives of excellent 
and pious persons; do not often 
furnish much matter for those vi- 
cissitudes, enterprises, hair-breadth 
‘scapes, and catastrophes which 
render biograpby interesting to the 
world at large. Commonly it will 
be found of them that 


Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They keep the noiseless tenour of their 
way. 


The machinery by which they 
operate is often extensive and 
powerful in its effect, but calm and 
quiet in its exertion : it is the sweet- 
ness of still life diffusing all around 
it an indescribable feeling of good- 
ness, and virtue, and untumultuous 
liappiness—of moral beauty, and & 
present divinity. Such seems to 
have beer. the unobtrusive life of 
Mrs. Trimmer, whose simple history 
is confined to the few chronological 
and historical facts,that she was bora 
in January, 1741, died in Decem- 
ber, 1810, showed exemplary piety 


fromm her cradle to her grave, moved 
in 
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in the middle sphere of life, was 
an excellent wits, an excellent 
mother to a very numerous family, 
an excellent neighbour to those im- 
mediately about her persou, and by 
her pen a most excellent instruc- 
tress to those who only knew ber 
by name. Her productions are 
numerous, for she wrote with fa- 
cility, and the whole of them are 
directed to the weighty cause of 
the young and poor : the dissemina- 
tion of sound religious principles, 
and the diffusion of wholesome re- 
ligious instruction. She was conse- 
queatly in high esteem with various 
contemporary characters of consi- 
derable rank and opulence, who 
were actuated by similar views, and 
were capable of appreciating her 
value, and the benefit of whose 
connexions has been, as it ought to 
be, extended to her family. This, 
we believe, will be found to be a 
pretty correct epitome of the pre- 
sent work, so far as relates to the 
** Account of the Life and (Public) 
Writingsof Mrs. Trimmer,” which, 
even iv the hands of the editor, ex- 
tends to not more than the first 
sixty-five pages of the first volume. 
The letters, addressed to different 
persons, some of them with, and 
others without names, are upon 
different subjects, but in almost 
every instance moral, religious, or 
benevolent ; they are interspers- 
ed in the general course of the 
Fournal, which is by far the most ex- 
tensive part of the present work, and 
which, with these intermixed and 
explanatory letters, makes up three- 
fourths of the whole. We pur- 
posely avoid entering into the ques- 
tion of the expediency of keeping 
such a journal as that before us, 
which is a diary of the common 
events of domestic as well as so- 
cial life, drawn up altogether ina 


religious character, with a deep sense 
of a parUcular providence attached to 
every 'rausaction, however minute, 
and interspersed with the most so. 
lemo ejaculations,and sometimesex- 
tensive prayers, in the midst of the 
most familiar and colloquial narra- 
tive. We have no doubt that such 
a practice may aid the devotion at 
particalar persons, and be of use to 
them in private reflections on for- 
mer parts of their lives. But we 
cannot too much deprecate the 
pervulgation of this secret and re. 
tired communion of the soul with 
its Creator. We are confident that 
it could never be Mrs, Trimmer's 
intention that the hallowed cabinet 
of her private thoughts and ima- 
ginations should thus be ransacked 
and exposed to the garish eye of 
public perusal and criticism. We 
offer not a single remark upon the 
contents of this singular journal. 
We question not the purity of the 
motives of those who have brought 
it forward ; but we cannot avoid 
thinking that the step has been in- 
judicious, a8 well in regard to the 
memory of the very excellent 
author of the journal, as to the 
cause we are persuaded the editor 
has hereby intended to promote, Lf 
closet devotion be ever designed for 
the public eye, itis closet devoe 
tion no longer; and if it be not, to 
advertise it in the public papers, to 
blazon it before the world, is, in our 
opinion, to profane its proper spirit 
aod object. 

‘* Musical Biography; or Me- 
moirs of the Lite and Writings af 
the most eminent Musical Compe 
titors and Wrizers who bave flourish- 
ed in the different Countries of 
Europe during the last three Cen- 
turies." 2 vols, 8vo. An amusing, 
though not an original work ; 


author acknowledges himself large 
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ly indebted to Sir John Hawkins 
and Dr. Burney, and we can at 
once point to the history of Je- 
remiah Clarke, as well as to se- 
veral others, which, so far as we 
recollect are taken verbatim from the 
Jast writer. The arrangement is form- 
ed on the principle of chronology, 
class, and couutry. [t opens with a 


brief introduction to the history of 


music, drawn up very conisderably 
from Dr. Burney. 

** Memoirs of a celebrated Lite- 
rary and Political Character. | From 
the beginning of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in 1742, to the establish- 
ment of Lord Chatham's second Ad- 
ministration 1757, containing Stric- 
tures on some of the most distin- 
guislred Men of that Time.” 8vo. 
6s. 6d. The anonymous editor of 
these anonymous strictures con- 
ceives that their style and senti- 
ments are very much like those of 
Junius: ergo, he has brouglit them 
before the public as the productions 
of that eloquent but severe satirist ; 
and, without venturing to assert 
roundly that Junius was the author, 
he has ventured to identify the two, 
and has made the incidents of the 
life of the one serve for those of the 
other. Had we time we could easily 
point out such gross diversities of 
diction and opinion as to settle the 
question at once. But it is not ne- 
cessary, the public seem to have 
settled it for themselves already. 

‘¢ Phantasm of an University : 
with Prolegomena. By Charles Kel- 
sail, Esq.” gto. price 61. 6s. Mr, 
Kelsall is a versatile, or perhaps be 
may be better pleased if we say a 
scholar of a versatile genius. Genius 
we are certainly disposed to allow 
him, and we have already regarded 
him in his ** Idea of a Constitution 
for Italy," as a sensible and accom- 
plished man ; but we think his taste 
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is not equal to his genius. This we 
hinted on a former occasion, we 
mean his translation of two of Ci- 
cero’s Pleadings, as he affectedly 
translates Orationes; and we have 
somewhat more reason for the same 
opinion at present. Our author 
points out various objections to our 
English universities, and thinks they 
would be much improved if the se- 
-veral colleges in each were set 
apart for different scientific pursuits, 
which, in truth, forms the phantasm 
of his title. He is particularly indig- 
nant that the study of mathematics 
should be so universal in the open- 
ing of academica] education ; a re- 
mark, however, which seems to be 
at open variance with a recom- 
mendation of his in the introduc- 
tory part of his volume, in which he 
exhorts that the genius should at 
first be repressed, and the judgment 
be brought forward and invigorated. 
The work closes with thirty-eight 
plates, being portraits of ancient 
philosophers and other eminent 
characters, or of proposed archi- 
tectural arrangements. 

“« Proverbs: chiefly taken from 
the Adagia of Erasmus, with Ex- 
planations, and further illustrated 
by corresponding Examp!es from the 
Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English Languages. By Robert 
Bland, M.D. F.S.A.”" 2vols. 12mo. 
A useful collection of national wis- 
dom, in the form of apophthegms, 
but destitute of proper order and 
method. 

“The Satires of Juvenal trans- 
lated into English Verse. By Charles 
Badham, M.D. With Notes and 
Iijustrations.”” Svo. A new transla- 
tion of Juvenal is at length under- 
taken and offered to us ina modest 
octave, and at the moderate price of 
148, ‘This at least is meritorious ; 


but we are afraid this is the chiet 
merit 
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merit of thé work. We -cannot 
compliment the author on the ease 
or spirit of his versification, 

*€ Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana ; 
or a Select Collection of rare and 
curious Tracts, illustrative of His- 
tory, Literature, Manners, and Bio- 
graphy of the English Nation, dur- 
ing the sixteenth and part of the 
seventeenth Centuries : Old Meg of 
Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian; 
and Hereford Town for a Morris 
Dance, or Twelve Morris Dancers 
in Herefordshire of Twelve Hun- 
dred Years Old. 4to.” This is a 
re-publication, with a close copy 
of the original type, of an old and 
famous story, often quoted by lovers 
of black-letter, but so scarce as to 
have had its existence doubted by 
many. ‘The present tract is to be 


followed by various others of the . 


same kind, if the editor meets with 
sufficient success to induce him to 
persevere. 

We proceed to the Poetry of the 
year; and must commence with 
Mr. Southey’s “‘ Roderick, the last 
of the Goths, a Tragic poem.” 4to. 
in which the word tragic seems 
taken out of its proper sense; for, 
as applied to poetry, it has hitherto 
been used to express a peculiar 
style or character—a mournful 
poem, intended for dramatic re- 
presentation, which certainly is 
not the case with the poem before 
us. The subject, which is as follows, 
is paitly fictitious, but chiefly de- 
rived from history. Roderick, the 
son of Theodofred, the chief of the 
Goths, was married to Egilona, a 
beautiful princefs, but barren of fa- 
mily : he falls in love with Florinda, 
the daughter of Count Julian, a 

werful Gothic chief, who is also 
highly beautiful, accomplished, and 
virtuous. It so happened that one 


eyening when sauntering in a rece 
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tired walk, he carried his dalliance so 
far as to kiss the latter, and they part- 
ed with a view of meeting again the 
next evening. In the mean while 
however, Florinda refle@ing upon 
her impropriety in allowing so great 
a liberty asa kiss, determines upon 
taking the veil as a proper punish- 
ment for such a transgression, She 
nevertheless meets Roderick, as 
agreed, who tells her that he had 
now put in train the means of ob- 
taining a divorce from Egilona on 
account of her vanity and producing 
no children, that the church was 
about to assent, and that he should 
be the happiest man in the world 
with bis Florinda, But bere comes 
in the unfortunate obstacle of the 
kiss and the vow of celibacy, from 
which the piety of the lady, much 
as she loved Roderick, would not 
allow her to deviate; the lover 
rege her by all the arguments in 
iis power to withdraw her stern 
resolve, and relinquish her vow; but 
this she cannot assent to: the de- 
bate continues, the passion of love 
rises, and Roderick, incapable of 
obtaining all his wishes through a 
legitimate medium, has recourse to 
force; and all manner of mischief en- 
sues. The injured lady informs her 
father, who immediately invites the 
Moors to his assistance witha view 
of avenging himself upon Roderick 
and his house. A furious battle takes 
place, in which Roderick fights 
desperately, but suddenly disap- 
pears, and is supposed to be dead 
or drowned. In agony of heart, 
however, for the evils he had thus 
brought upon his people, he wan- 
ders solitarily ; meets with an old 
priett of the name of Romano, who 
makes a complete convert of him, 
and endues him with the sacerdotal 
habit ; they continue for years alone, 


till the death of Romano, when Roe 
derick 
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derick quits the solitude in the garb 
of a priest, is recognized in this cha- 
racter by all he meets ; succeeds in 
inspiring the Goths, who were sub- 
dued by the Moors, with a determi- 
nation to, recover their liberty ; 
meets with Florinda; they renew 
their friendship for each other ; as- 
sists as a priest in re-converting the 
old Count Julian to the Christian 
faith, after he had abjured it for the 
eslam, but only so as he was on the 
point of expiring from theassassina- 
tion of a wretch sent purposely to 
kill him by the heads of the 
Moorish camp : at which time, after 
having administered to him the 
holiest rites of the church, Rode- 
rick unmasks bimself to Julian, and 
asks his forgiveness, which he ob- 
tains. He then unmasks himself 
to the Goths at Jarge; meets with 
his. former horse, mounts him, 
Carries vengeance on eyery side, ob- 
tains a glorious victory, and then 
again suddenly disappears, and no 
tidings it seems are heard of him till, 
many centuries afterwards, 


Within a hermitage near Vifeus’ walls 

A humble tomb was found, which bore 
infcribed 

Ia ancient characters, 
name. 


The descriptive poetry is beautiful 
in many passages ; and the choro- 
graphy well maintained. But the 
moral is most vicious, and the 
licentious use of the holiest rites 
and most folemn and awful lan- 
guage of the Bible, is, in our opi- 
mion, an unpardonable sin, The 
moral, if so it may be called, is de- 
signed to prove that seduction or 
rape may be atoned for by a life of 

nitence ; and the sacred mysteries 
and text of the Bible are ransacked 
for the mere sake of poetic embel- 
lishment : and because Mr. Southey 
baving already pillaged all he could 


king Roderick’s 
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in former poems frem the tradi. 
tions and mythologies of the Celts, 
Peruvians, Indians, and otber an- 
cient nations, has nothing left upon 
his hands but the ¢raditions and 
mythologies of the Jewish and-Chris- 
tian churches. We admit, however, 
that there is upon the whole great 
beauty in the poem ; but we repeat 
it, that this, in our opinion, is an in- 
expiable crime. We also object to 
such new fangled words as mishe- 
liever, safeliest, sacring, all-father, 
all-able, martialists, jrequentage, 
argentry. 

Among other subjects of poetry 
the glorious termination of the 
European war, and the visit of 
the confederate Sovereigns and 
other illustrious princes, and their 
great and gallant companions, 
have proved a fruitful source. We 
can only tind room to point par- 
ticularly to Mr. Southey’s triad of 
** Congratulatory Odes ;” the first 
addressed to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the second to the 
Kimperor of Russia, and the third 
to the King of Prussia. Upon the 
whole we think he has here been 
eminently successful ; there are nu- 
merous passages of spirit and subli- 
mity that are almost, if not alto- 
gether, equal to his high inspiring 
subject: while the delicate digres- 
sion in the firft poem, to the distress- 
ing malady of our beloved Sovereign, 
cannot fail to touch every heart; 
and there is a general simplicity in 
the language and arrangement, 
which those who bave studied or 
written Jittle, may perhaps think 
easy and despise; but which the 
man of teal taste and mature judg- 
ment will regard as an accomplish- 
ment of difficult acquisition. It 
seems difficult to restrain the muse 
of the Laureat within any sober 


limits of cquable measure, and 
hence 
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hence the blank verse in which 
these Odes are composed are best 
adapted to the poets taste; but we 
should otherwise have preferred a 
system of easy and correct rhym- 
ing in effusions of so short a 
length. 

One of the longest poems we 
have met with, but not too long to 
afford us pleasure, is altogether of 
the descriptive kind. We allude to 
Mr. Haygarth’s ‘‘ Greece, ia three 
Parts, with Notes, classical Llustra- 
tions, and Sketches of the Scenery. 
4to.” Versed in classical literature, 
and ardently enamoured of the 
philosophy, poetry, and sculpture 
of ancient Greece, Mr. Haygarth 
resolved to visit the hallowed re- 
gions which have given birth to so 
much genius and excellence, ‘The 
poem before us, with the elegant 
notes that accompany it, are the re- 
sult of his travels. Its object is 
** to describe some of the most 
remarkable features of Grecian 
scenery, manners, and antiquities, 
It was designed in the country which 
it attempts to delineate, and a part 
of it was written at Athens in the 
winter of 1811.’ ‘The poem is com- 
posed in blank verse of the long- 
established ten-sy}lable lambic mea- 
sure: the lines, for the most part, 
flow smoothly ; the subject is well 
sustained and sufficiently ornament- 
ed, and, independently of the his- 
toric trath of the matter discussed, 
which is well selected and arranged, 
there are occasional passages that 
rise to a glowing and highly avimat- 
ed enthusiasm, and others that ean- 
not fail to touch the heart by their 
fine and unsophisticated pathos. At 
times, however, there is a monotony 
which we have much regretted ; 
and a want of connection between 
the subjects brought forward in 
succession, which it was, perhaps, 


— 


ditheult to avoid. Tn his notes the 
author has ably described the re- 
mains of manners and customs pre. 
served by their ancestors from the 
present race of Greeks; and has 
illustrated, either from his own ob- 
servation or from the best ancieat 
writers, the general appearance of 
a country of which almost every 
mountain and river and valley 
are celebrated in history or in song. 
Mr. Haygarth, moreover, is nearly 
as well skilled in his pencil as in his 
pen, and the engravings which ac- 
company the work and add much to 
its interest and elegance, are ac- 
curate copies of sketches taken by 
himself on the spot. We have made 
various extracts from this amusing 
and classical volume, in a prior de- 
partment of our Register. 

“ Childe Alarique, a Poet's Re- 
verie ; with other Poems. Second 
edition, corrected and enlarged.” 
8vo. Mr. Gillies professes himself 
to have studied chiefly in the schools 
of Mr. Scott and Lord Byron; 
though we should otherwise con- 
ceive him to have been princi- 
pally trained in that of Dr. Beattie ; 
for there is much more resemblance 
in the first outline of his fable, in 
the general assortment of hisimages, 
his style, and mode of verification, 
to the Minstrel than to any piece that 
either of these two bards of the pre- 
sent day have ever produced, Childe 
Alarique, as the title hints, is the 
longest piece. The story belongs 
altogether to the imagination, and 
it is the simplest in the world: 
there is no plot or counterplot, no 
intrigue, tournament, or war-hoop, 
no wife or child, or relation or fe- 
male of any kind. It supposes a 
man of genius, enamoured of na- 
ture and the muse, at first perfectly 
happy and master of bis own mind, 
who finds a paradise of sweets in 

every 
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every hour of the day and every 
season of the year; in all he sces, 
and hears, and smells, and tastes: 
it then supposes him a prey to me- 
lancholy and mental distraction, dur- 
ing which every thing is a horror 
and a wilderness to him; and it 
afterwards supposes him restored to 
the possession of his senses and his 
love of nature, byethe operation of 
some friendly power of a different 
kind, which the reader is left at 
liberty to call reasoy dr religion, or 
what he pleases, for the author de- 
clares he is not particular; and in 
truth his portraiture of this same 
divine personage is general enough 
forany thing. All we learn is, that 
it was a female ‘ form, arrayed ina 
spotless garb, smiling and shining 
in her own fair Justre, holding in 
her hand a magic gem which she 
gave to the wandering Childe ; 
kindly telling him that it was the 
best cure for earthly woes, and that 
while he bore it in his sight he 
should ever vanquish his unholy 
foes:"" ‘The Childe took it, and 
found the assertion true ; for, as we 
have already observed, the fiend 
Despair and his ghastly myrmidons 
no longer annoyed him. For the 
prototype we are referred to Tasso, 
or Shakespeare, or Chatterton, or 
Cowper; neither of whom, how- 
ever, it seems to resemble with 
much precision. Mr, Gillies is an 
elegant rural poet, who paints in 
brilliant colours the beauties of the 
purple heath, and the shadowy 
groves, and the crystal current, 
and woodlands, solitudes, and moun- 
tains, and the ambrosial dew of 
morning, and the enchanting hue of 
twilight, and the song of the black- 
bird, and the thrush, and the night- 
ingale, and the sweet reign of 
spring, and the pride of summer, 
and the serene days of autumn, and 
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November chill: but beyond these 


‘groups of rural images Mr. Gillies 


does not stira step: for bis muse, 
it seems, bas confined the whole of 
her study to the science of natural 
history—the Linnén system of na- 
ture, and never ventures beyond 
what she has thus committed to 
memory. The remark applies to 


‘the subsequent poems, which are of 


shorter Jength, in which the same 
squadrons of metaphors and descrip- 
tions, and no other, are perpetually 
marshalled before us, and doubleand 
redouble till they equally dazzle and 
tire us. The versification, however, 
is easy and the diction elegant; yet 
the author has been peculiarly un- 
fortunate in the name by which he 
becalled the demon Melancholy or 
Despair, in the first poem, which is 
that of Bragyadochio; andin a few 
instances we have found him not 
quite euphonous or correct in his 
metre, of which the following may 
serve as an example, Part iif, Ch. 14. 


But leave a while each object here below 
That custom familiarises—lift thine eye 
To sights divine that such delights be- 
stow, 
That habit cannot quench our ecstacy. 


“* Moonlight, a Poem; with se- 
veral copies~of Verses; by Edward 
Lord Thurlow.” 4to. thin.. The 
title is scarcely correct ; for more 
than a third part of the present 
fascicle, consisting of three separate 
pieces, is the production not of Ed- 
ward Lord Thurlow, hut of the late 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, whom | 
we are now for the first time, 
though more than halfa score years 
after his decease, to introduce be- 
fore the wortd in the character of 
of a poet of no mean qualifications; 
and who, moreover, does not bim- 
self seem to have discovered these 


qualifications, till he had retired 
froin 
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from the chancellorship, and was 
regarded as superannuated for pub- 
lic service. The most singular of 
his attempts is a translation of the 
famous Battle of the Frogs and Mice: 
or, as our author, imitating the 
compound Greek term, denominates 
it, The-Frog-and-the-Mouse-Fight, 
This, when properly understood, is 
one of the finest mock-heroics that 
ever was penned. The chief part 
of the wit and humour, however, 
consists in the «eal meaning of the 
Greek names of the heros, and as 
these in most versions are given 
in the original Greek, the in- 
tention is totally lost sight of by 
the English reader, who is induced 
to regard it as a serious heroic. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow bas trans- 
Jated these as well as the rest of the 
poem, and with inimitable exact- 
ness and spirit. To show the dif- 
ference of effect between the two 
modes, we shalf select the following 
passage as rendered according to 
each. The version commonly ascrib- 
ed to Pope runs thus : 


Known to the gods, the men, the birds 
that fly 

Through wild expauses of the midway sky 

My name resounds ; and if unknown to 
thee, 

The soul of great Psycarpax lives in me. 

Of brave Troxartes’ line, whose siecky 
down 

In love compressed Lychomele the brown : 

My mother she, and princess of the plains 

Where’er her father Prernotroctas reigns : 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy shade, 

With figs, with nuts, with varied dainties 
fed. 


For this we have the following 
in the Chancellor's translation : 


Him Crumb-Catch answer'd, quick in vocal 
sounds : 

Why, friend, my birth demand, so known 
to men, 


To gods, and to the fowl who wing the 


aky 3 
My aie, is Crumb-Catch, and I am the 
son 
Of Nibble- Biscuit, my great-hearted sire ; 
Lich-Mill’s my mother, king Gnaw-Gam- 
mon's child. 
She bore me in a hole, and brought me up 
With figs, and nuts, and every sort of 
food, 

But we must not forget the poem 
which gives its name to the title of 
the work ; and which is the produc- 
tion of the present Lord Thurlow. 
Moon-light is the longest piece in the 
book, composed in regular lambic 
blank verse of ten-feet measure ; it 
is written with feeling and taste, 
with general elegance, but some- 
times quaintness, from an adoption 
of antiquated terms or turns of ex- 
pression which have no claim toa 
revival. Its object is to describe 
the beauties of earth and sky during 
the dominion of the moon, and its 
friendliness to sober contemplation. 
Its general merits consist in keeping 
a tolerably even tenor between dull- 
ness and enthusiasm between what 
is low and what sublime. 

‘* Satei: an Eastern ‘Lale. By J. 
H. Reynolds.” The writer is a 
warm admirer of Lord Byron's 
style and genius, These he has 
studicd with tolerable success, of 
which the short poem before us, de- 
dicated to his lordship, affords a 
sufficient proof, It is a love-story, 
of which we have somewhat more 
of a beginning, middle, and end than 
the noble prototype usually favours 
us with : the end, however, is tragi- 
cal and without poetic justice, 

The year has been peculiarly pro- 
lific of satirical poems upon tempo- 
rary subjects. ‘They are of various 
merit, and we have only room to 
notice them in a catalogue raisonné, 
The chief are as follows: “ Virgil 

in 
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in London; or Town Eclogues: to 
which are added imitations of 


Horace.” 8vo. ‘ Anacreon in Dub- 
lin, with Notes, critica], historical, 
and explanatory.” We have lately 
been pleased with various resus- 
citations of the poets of former 
times ; but for what purpose their 
ashes are disturbed on the pre- 
sent occasion we are a loss to de- 
termine. Most certain we are that 
neither of the Roman bards feel at 
home in the English metropolis, nor 
the Grecian in the Irish. ‘The chief 
subjects of satire in the first of these 
are a love-sick lawyer who drowns 
himself in the St. James’s Park 
canal; a discarded minister; a 
penniless poet, under the name of 
Crambo ; a field-preacher, intend- 
ed as a personification of the late 
Mr. Huntington ; and the civic ho- 
nours of a Lord Mayor's day : all in 
very second-hand poetry. The sole 
subject of the Dublin performance is 
an attack upon the Catholics and the 
Catholic Board ; for which purpose, 
the old dust of Anacreon being 
rubbed into new life by this active 
member of the Humane Society, he 
is carried, apparently very much to 
his astonishment, before the ‘litular 
Archbishop of Dublin, and com- 
pelled to sing psalmody, instead of 
bacchanalian and love odes. 

“ Sortes Horatiane. A Poetical 
Review of Poetical Talents, &c. 
with Notes.” 8vo. 6s.6d. Akin in 
name, pretension, and merit to the 
preceding. ‘The author, in the dead 
skin of Horace, deals his critical 
lash with an almost unsparing hand. 
Lord Byron, indeed, Miss Mitford, 
and Miss Holford, are panegyrized 
with a sort ef fulsome eulogy ; but 
besides these there is scarcely a poet 
or poetaster of the present day who 
does not receive a round dozen, and 
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some of them far more than this. 
Nor does the author stop at the 
the poets. He carries his flogging 
fury into the arena of theology, an@ 
bas a rod in brine for Dr. Herbert 
Marsh, the Arian, and Socinian 
tribes, and Sir W. Drummond. 

** The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, 
A Poem in five Cantos, Supposed 
to be written by W S——., Esq, 
lirst American. From the fourth 
Edinburgh Edition.” A burlesque 
imitation of Mr. Walter Scott, pre- 
tended to be of American manufac. 
ture, and deriving its subject from 
our present contest with the United 
States. 

** Chaleographimania ; or the Por. 
trait-Collector and Printer’s Chro- 
nicle; with infatuations of every 
description. A humourous Poem in 
four Books: with copious Notes 
explanatory. By Satiricus Sculptor, 
Esq.” 8vo. A satirical attack upon 
the modern rage forcollecting scaree 
or curious prints. The subject isa 
good one, but the present execution 
is by no means equal to its merits : 
ihe notes are a hodge-podge, culled 
from every quarter, and upon almost 
every topic. 

“The Rejected Theatre; or a 
Collection of Dramas, which have 
been offered for representation, but 
declined by the Managers of the 
Play-houses.’”’ 8vo. The first idea 
of this publication seems to have 
been taken from the satirical 
which was succeeded by the genuine 
“«* Rejected Addresses.” The inten- 
tion is to furnish monthly a pamph- 
let of dramas which have been re- 
jected, each number containing 4 
tragedy, a comedy, and a farce. 
Those we have thus far perused are 
of various merit; but few of them 
seem to be worthy of representation, 

Of the fortunate and accepted 

dramas 











dramas for the year, the chief ap- 
pear to be ‘‘ The Students of Sa- 
lamanca, a Comedy in five acts, as 
performed at the Covent-Garden 
Theatre; by R. F. Jameson, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple :” and “ First !m- 
pressions ; or Trade in the West, a 
Comedy, in five acts, as performed 
at the Drury-lane Theatre, by Ho- 
ratio Smith.” The first is full of 
bustle and incident, and the stale 
trick of mistaken identity ; it is well 
calculated for scenic action and em- 
bellishment, and seems to have 
been chiefly indebted for its suc- 
cess to these adventitious supports. 
The second has more internal merit, 
and shews a strong désire, not with- 
out a considerable portion of talent 
for the purpose, to revive the old 
comedy of genuine wit and senti- 
ment. It met with noinconsiderable 
degree of approbation ; but has not 
had all the success to which it is en- 
titled. Perhaps the author may lay 
part of this to the host of enemies 
he has excited by his very spirited 
publication entitled “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” 

The year has been somewhat 
richer in the department of novels, 
tales, and romances than usual, and 
has to boast of several that possesscon- 


siderable merit. ‘To the prolific pen 


of Miss Edgeworth we are indebted 
fora novel of four volumes, entitled 
«* Patronage,"’ intended to point out 
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the evils and miseries of a depend- 
ence oa others, and to stimulate the 
mind to a reliance on its own native 
pewers. The story is upon the 
whole well supported, but in some 
parts would derive strength from 
abbreviation. ‘* Waverley ; or ‘tis 
sixty years since. 3 vols.” is an ine 
teresting production, ascribed to a 
character highly celebrated in mo- 
dern poetry, but from whom we 
should have expected something still 
more interesting. ‘‘The Sylvan Wan- 
derer” has been furnished to us by 
Sir Egerton Brydges ; it is written 
with classical taste, and has many 
impressive scenes and well-turned 
incidents. We have also received 
** The Strangers of Lindenfeldt ; or 
who is my Father? by Mr. Ross, 
3 vols, 8vo.” “ Jane de Dunstans 
ville ; or Characters as they are ; b 
Miss Kelly. 4 vols.” ‘‘ The Wife; 
or Caroline Herbert, 3 vols.” “ Ade- 
laide; or the Counter charm. 5 
vols.” ‘* Liberality and Prejudice, 
a Tale, by Miss E. Coxe. 3 vols.” 
«The Splendour of Adversity, a 
domestic Story. 3 vols.” * Letters 
of Ortis to Lorenzo; translated froma 
the Italian.” And as romances, 
‘‘Urbino; or the Vaults of Lee 
panto; by T. R. Tuckett, Esq 
3 vols." And ** The Vale of Guasco ; 
or the Maid with Seven Lovers,’ 
written in easy, though not very 
animated verse. 
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I 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Containing Notices or Analyses of various Publications, or Literary 
Tranfactions of Russia, Poland, Germany, France, India, South America. 


N offering any thing like a sum- 
mary of the progress of Bibli- 
cal Literature in foreign countries, 
it would be unpardonable to pass by, 
without any notice whatever, the 
Annual Reports of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; since the 
extensive correspondence of this 
powerful and excellent institution 
spreads over almost every part of the 
world, and gives us a more compre- 
hensive insight into the subject before 
us, atleast in a popular view, than 
any other publication extant. 

By the energy and pecuniary aid 
of this Society, the Bible is now 
actually translated, in whole or in 
part, into all the predominant lan- 
guages of the four quarters of the 
globe, and is circulated in each of 
them, if not gratuitously, at a price 
so low, that it must be a personal 
fault if, in a few years, every indi- 
vidual is not in possession of a copy 
of the Sacred Scriptures in his ver- 
nacular tongue; while even the 
more limited dialects are in a train 
of being provided for. The chief 


exertion’, however, as it appears to 
us by the Report for the current 
year, are making in Asia, and in 
the vast tract of the Russian em- 
pire. In the former we perceive by 
a letter from Dr. Carey, dated De- 
cember 10, 1813, p. 132, ¢qwenty- 
one translations into distinct tongues 
or dialects, are~ proceeding at Cal- 
cutta, of which sixteen were at the 
above date in the press, indepen- 
dently of a large edition of the New 
Teftament in the Cingalese or Hin- 
duslannee version, in the Persian 
character ; two separate editions in 
Malay, one in the Roman character 
for Amboyna, and another in the 
Arabic for Java; and an edition, for 
which the types were at the above 
date casting, of the whole Bible in 
the Armenian ; making the whole 
number of distinct translations not 
less than twenty-five at Calcutta 
alone. ‘ Notwithstanding these 
versions, observes this indefati- 


gable biblicist, I know seven or 
eight languages on the continent of 
Asia into which not a syllable is yet 

? translated; 
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translated ; and tothese may be 
added ten or twelve more in the 
islands. The number therefore of 
languages into which the word of 
God is not yet begun to be translated 
is fully as great in the East as those 
into which it is. The work will, 
however, be assuredly carried on 
till all nations hear, in their own 
tongues, the wonderful works of 
God.” 

Our readers well know that the 
Bible Society at St. Petersburgh is 
under the immedate patronage of the 
Emperor. It is peculiarly active, 
and was engaged in the beginning 
of last year, and has now perhaps 
succeeded in introducing the Scrip- 
tures into ten different languages, 
as follows: ist. Into the Calmuc, 
in which nothing was ever printed 
before. 2d. Into Armenian, in 
which an edition of 5000 Testa- 
ments was completed in January 
1814. 3d. Iutothe Finnish, with 
standing types. 4th, Into Polish 
(sixth edition) of 5000 New Testa- 
ments having been completed in 
the course of the year. 5th. Into 
the Sclavonic, with standing types, 
the consent of the Holy Synod of 
Moscow absolutely necessary for 
this purpose having been previous- 
ly obtained. 6th. Into the Dor- 
patian Esthonian, so far as concerns 
the New Testament. 7th. Into 
the Revelian Esthonian. 8th. Into 
Zettonian, both as above. Besides 
which the Society is engaged in edi- 
tions of German and French Bibles, 
for such of the vast extent of this 
empire as chiefly use these lan- 
guages. 

The next remark that has oc- 
curred to us is the readiness with 
which in most parts of the world 
the Roman Catholic Clergy have co- 
operated in this respect with Pro- 
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testants. This is particularly ob- 

servable in Germany, Poland, and’ 
India. There is reason to suppose, 

indeed, that even the Archbishop of 
Goa has fully assented to the ge- 

neral desire, the Calcutta Society 

having offered to his Excellency to 

print at their own expence a Ca- 

narese edition of the Scriptures for 

gratuitous distribution, “ taking for 

their copy such version of the whole, 

or part of the Scriptures as his Ex- 

cellency shall approve.” In further 

pursuance of which object we find 

a very useful pamphlet upon. this 

subject, Avs Carelicos Remanos da 

India, “ To the Roman Catholics 

India,” 

Whilst upon this subject we may 
remark, that even in Spanish Ame- 
rica a considerable relaxation has 
lately taken place in Popish bi- 
gotry. The General Constitu- 
ent Assembly of Buenos Ayres 
abolished the Inquisition, March 
24, 1813, and in April passed a 
law of religious toleration in favour 
of the workers of the mines of this 
country. 

M. Hedborn has been long cele- 
brated in Sweden for the excellence 
of his devotional poetry. He has 
now just published an entire edition 
of his scattered pieces. 

** Memoire Arles Sept Espéces 
d'Hommes,” &c. ‘ Memoir of 
the Seven Species of Men, and on 
the Causes of the alterations in these 
Species. A Work interesting to 
Natural History, the Fine Arts, 
and Civilization. Dedicated to all 
the Sovereigns of Europe; by M. 
Peyroux de Ja Condreniere, Captain 
in the Army of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty."". Moses has been said by 
some physiologists to announce in 
his first and second chapter of Ge- 
nesis, the creation of fwo distinct 


specics 
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; ies of man; and this has for 
e€ most part answered the purpose 

of the humane venders of the human 
living muscle. The writer before 
us traces seven species ; and we could 
just aseasily trace seven-and-twenty. 
** Bibliotheca Arabica: Auctam 
nunc atque Integram Edidit D. 
Christianus Fredericus Schnurrer,” 
&e. “ The Arabic Library ; revised 
and angmented, by D. Christian 
Frederic De Schnurrer, &c. Halle. 
Svo. p. 550." We introduce the 
miscellaneous work now before us 
into the present chapter, because 
the greater part of its contents re- 
late rather to theological, ecclesi- 
astical, or polemical subjects than 
toany other. M. Schnurrer has for 


many years held the office of 


Oriental Professor in the University 
at Tubingen with great credit to 
himself, and advantage to the world 
at large. In this impotant post he 
has found it necessary from time to 
time to write various philosophical 
or theological works, as University 
Theses, or for the purpose of sup- 
porting academical acts. For this 
purpose he thought nothing could 
be more useful than to collect and 


publish from time to time brief 


sketches of Arabic works given to 
the public from the origin of print- 
ing, and divided according to the 
nature of their respective materials. 
This work 2t length reached to 
seven distinct parts ; at which time 
the author having been advanced to 
the rank of Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, thought proper, without 
proceeding any farther, to collect the 
separate fascicles, and publish them 
conjointly in a revised and con- 
nected form. And it is this form 
which constitates the work before 
us. The divisions run as follows : 
i. Essays on Grammar. II. On 


History. IIT. On Poetry. I'V. On 
the Christian Religion. V. On Bib- 
lical Criticism. VI. On the Al- 
coran. VI: Miscellancous. 
Under the fifth head it was his 
intention to have noticed the dif- 
ferent polyglot Bibles, or parts of 
the Bible that have in varjous periods 
appeared in different countries of 
Christendom; but as this has been 
already done pretty fully by M. 
Masch, in his edition of Leland's 
Bilhotheca Sacré, he has remarked 
upon a few pieces which Masch does 
not seem to have dwelt upon agree- 
ably to their merit. He according- 
ly describes the Syriac and Arabic 
Psalter, printed at Mount Libanus 
in 1610; the Syriac and Arabic 
New Testament, printed at Rome, 
in two volumes folio, in 1703 ; the 
Coptic and Arabic Psalter, printed 
at Rome 1744; and divers frag- 
ments of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in Arabic and Ethiopic, at 
Leyden, by Nisselius and Petrus ; 
the rarest and most curious of all 
which is the first, or Syriac and Ara- 
bic Psalter of 1610. Besides which 
we have an account of the Bucharest 
Greek- Arabic Missal, and Psalter 
of 1701; of the Psalter and Book of 
the Prophecies, printed at Aleppo ; 
of the Acts of the Council of Mount 
Libanus ; of the Four Evangelists of 
the Medici; of the Arabic Alcoran 
of Venice; of two editions of the 
same, printed at St, Petersburg and 
Casan ; of various other editions ; 
as also of Reland’s Treatise on the 
Mahommedan Religion, He par- 
ticularly extols the “excellence and 
elegance of the characters employ ed 
in the Arabic Psalter, and a NewTes- 
tament printed at London, the former 
in 1725, the latter two years after- 
wards: Peracta, says he, est edt- 


tio typis antea baud visis, perquam 
elegantibus 


- 


elecantibus quales deinceps Gothin- 
am expetiti ornabant que Arabica 
ederet, J. D. Michaelis. He affirms 
that these types must have been the 
same as those employedin theArabic 
edition of Avicenna, at Rome, in 
1593. “ They belonged ,cousequent- 
ly,” continues he, ‘‘ to the typo- 
graphy of the Medici: I presume 
that a font from the same ma- 
trice was sent over to Oxford.” 

The work abounds with notices of 
various singular andinte resting orien- 
tal Horo/ogia, or Breviaries ; Trepa- 
ria,or Hymns properfor Saints days; 
Theotokia, or Hymns in honour of 
the Virgin Mary; other Hymns in 
honour of our Saviour, and of 
the Holy Spirit; and Prayers for 
the body of the People, most of 
which are in Arabic. The Bucha- 
rest Breviary, of which there is a 
copy in the Imperial (now again 
Royal) Library at Paris, opens with 


_ the following curious title in Arabic : 


“€ Horologium, or Canonical Prayers, 
with the rest of the seryice for the 
whole course of the year; first im- 
printed ia Greek and Arabic, at 
the request and under the superin- 
tendance of the most holy Father 
Athanasius, heretofore Patriarch of 
Antioch, at the expence of the most 
glorious and most illustrious Lord the 
reigning Prince of Walachia, my 
Lord Jolin Constantine Basarabas, 
Hospodar ; the most holy Father 
and Metropolitan, my Lord Theodo- 
sius, Archbishop of this country : 
at Bucharest, a town in Walachia, 
in the year of Jesus Christ, 1702, 
by the regular Priest Anthimus, a 
Georgian by birth.” 

In one of the Typica for finding 
the epoch of the festival of Easter, 
as well as other points appertain- 
ing to the course of the year, we 
read the following address in Arabic, 

1814. 
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from the same writer :—* Vener- 
able brethren, who may read this 
blessed book, [ pray and conjure 
you—I who have imprinted it, that 
you will forgive all the errors and 
inaccuracies which I may have com- 
mitted, since the Arabic tongue is 
foreign to me; and since, as a man, 
I am a sinner and a transgressor, 
for there is none perfect but God 
alone. Receive then favourably my 
good wishes and my excuses, as our 
Saviour received the widow's two 
mites. If God should give me to 
imprint another book, we will try 
to bring to it more care and vigi- 
lance, according to the aid which we 
may receive from our Saviour, to 
whom be glory through all eternity. 
May his grace and mercy be with 
you for ever, amen.” Imprinted at 
Bucharest, in Walachia, by Anthi- 
mus, regular Priest, a Georgian by 
birth, in the year of Jesus Christ 
1702, month Haziran (June.) 

** Monumens Historiques, rela- 
tifs a la Condemnation,” &c. ‘* Hise 
torical Monuments respecting the 
Condemnation of the Knights Tem- 
plars, and of the abolition of their 
“Order. By M. Raynouard, Member 
ofthe Imperial Institute, &c.” 8vo. 
Paris. ‘This work is connected 
with the religious or rather the 
ecclesiastical history of the times 
adverted to. There is, however, a 
courtliness about the author which 
makes him hesitate to reprobate the 
conduct of Philip le-Bel, even 
whilst justifying the religious order 
before him. Yet if the latter were 
innocent, the former deserves to be 
severely lashed: while, if the sen- 
tence were just, the Templars only 
met with their desert. M. Raynou- 
ard. however, endeavours to cut the 
gordian knot, by casting his blame 
on the Council of Vienna, whose 

Aa inculpation 
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inculpation and pevwpsiption the 
Fmoch monarch, in his opinion, 


did no, more than follow. This 
writer we have formerly had occa- 

in to notice as the author of a 
; ted drama formed upon the 


same bject. 

¢ tvations sur le Prospectus, 
et la Preface,” &c. ‘‘ Observations 
on the Prospectus and Preface of 
the new edition of the Works of 
Epenget, projected at Versailles.” 
Neither Bossuet nor Fenelon have 
heen very fortunate in the editors 
af their respective works. We are 
not yet in possession of the whole 
of the productions of either, nor of 
the whole of what is most worthy 
of themselves. It was sixty years 
after the death of Bossuet before 
any attempt was made to record the 
events of his life. In 1743, the 
Abbé Pereau began to collect the 
vatious pieces which Bossuet has 
himself published separately. To 
these M. Leroi united bis posthu- 
mous productions, which extended 
the undertaking to twenty quarto 
volumes. Still, however, many im- 
portant pieces remained inedited. 
The Abbé Lequeux undertook to 
render the whole complete some 
years afterwards, but died shortly 
after he had commenced his task ; 
when the Benedictines resolved to 
finish it, and committed the execu- 
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tion.of it to M. Desoris, who had 
Just published two fascicles when the 
revolution broke out, and stopped 
the edition in the midst of its course. 
M. Lébel, the Librarian of Ver- 
sailles, has now resumed the task ; 
and in his Prospectus and Preface 
undertakes to give the whole of 
Bossuet, Bossuet all entire, Bossuet 
without omission, tout Bossuet, Bos- 
suet tout entier, Bossuet sans omission. 
Yet with a singular inconsistency, 
and an inconsistency severely, but 
properly reprehended by the critique 
before us, he distinctly asserts in 
these prolegomena that he shall only 
give selections of some pieces, frag- 
ments of some, and altogether omit 
others, The critic particularly a- 
ments that in this inexplicable edi- 
tion of the who of Bossuet, his 
very excellent Latin commentary 
upon the Bible, is to be still al- 
together excluded. It is with -this 
most important work the edition 
ought to commence: Desoris dis- 
covered the manuscript too late for 
his first fascicle, but designed it for 
some of those that were to succeed. 
The manuscript is little known, and 
*the present writer has hence given 
a general survey of it, and one well 
adapted to stimulate the curiosity of 
all lovers of sacred literature, and 
to make them long for its appear- 
ance. 


CHAPTER 





CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Containing Notices or Analyses of various Publications of France, Italy, 
| and Germany. 


MONGST the most valuable 
medical works which have 
reached us from the continent, we 
may perhaps enumerate M. Portal’s 
Treatise ‘‘ Sur la Nature et la 
Traitement des Maladies du Foie.” 
** On the Nature and Treatment of 
the Diseases of the Liver.” We 
have here no new and violent hypo- 
thesis urged in regard to etiology, 
or therapeutics, but the plain ob- 
servations of an intelligent man who 
has long directed his attention to 
the class of diseases before him, and 
is honestly intent on giving the re- 
sult of his experience, which for 
the most part comports with the ge- 
neral view of the subject as offered 
by the best and most approved 
writers of our own Country. 

“‘ Offrande aux Veillards de 
quelques Moyens pour prolonger 
jeur Vie.” ‘‘ Hints submitted to 
old Persons as to the means of pro- 
longing their Life. By M. Tenon.” 
The writer gives the result of his 
practice upon his own person. Hav- 
ing from his youth been of a very 
delicate and precarious constitution, 
he has been compelled to a life of 
great care and attention; by means 
of which he has reached a late 
period of existence with consider- 
able comfort and enjoyment; and 


he now makes an oblation of bis 
experience for the benefit of others. 
His advice is rational and practicable, 
without any great sacrifices, 

‘* Memoire sur les Dangers qui 
courent les Anatomist,” &c. ‘ Me- 
moir on the Dangers which occur 
to Anatomists during Dissections, 
and the means of preventing and 
remedying them ; by M.Chambon.” 
These dangers are fearfully repre- 
sented, but they occur rarely. The 
remedies proposed are the common 
ones against contagion and enve- 
nomed wounds. 

‘« Elementa d’ Anatomia Esterna,” 
&c, ‘ Elements of External Ana- 
tomy; folio, Florence; published 
by Carli.” ‘These elements of the 
anatomy of the external parts of 
the body are comprised in twenty 
plates. They appear to be cor- 
rectly drawn, and are elegantly 
engraven. The letter-press is subor- 
dinate to the cngrerings. 

M. Charles Pictet has drawn up 
an interesting account of the Plague, 
as it lately prevailed in the Russian 
port of Odessa, where he was sta- 
tioned. The judicious — of pre- 
vention, which upon his recom- 


mendation was carried into effect, 

appears to have had a happy influ- 

ence in curtailing its ravages. 
Aa2 “ Inter- 
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«* Interpretationes Clinicz,” &c. 
** Clinical Explanations of select 
Remarks collected from his Acade- 
mical Diaries, for the purpose of 
forming a proper Epitome respecting 
the Cure of Human Diseases. Part !. 
By J. P. Franck. 8vo. Tubingen. 
Seven plates.” A great part of 
these Memoirs are the work of the 
suthor’s pupils: he has revised 
them, and added many of his 
most interesting remarks, as deli- 
vered before the Institute of Pavia. 
‘The number of Memoirs are se- 
venty-nine, many of which are 
drawn up with great shrewdness of 
judgment, and accompanied with 
seports on dissected subjects. 

* Voyage aux Antilles,” &c. ““Voy- 
age to the Antilles, or Windward 
Islands, and South America, begun 
in 1767, and finished in 1802 ; con- 
taining historical Notices, &c. An 
account of the Diseases occurring 
in each Climate; Observations on 
the influence of Climate on Men, 
Plants, and Animals; Geological 
Researches on the primitive State 
of the Glube, and the Changes 
which it continues to undergo ; and 
Remarks on the effects of the ge- 
neral Current of the Ocean, Tides, 
Winds, Monsoons, &c. By J. B. 
Le Bland, Physician and Na- 
tural Historian, Correspondent of 
the Academy of Sciences, of the 
Royal Society of* Medicine, the 
National Institute, &c.” Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Paris. 1813. This longitude of 
title will serve for an Index and 
table of contents. The author went 
abroad in the true spirit of adventure 
at an early age, and having passed 
thirty five years under a_ vertical 
sun, has had the good fortune to 
preserve a stock of health sufficient 
to enable him to communicate in 
his declining years a full account of 
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the multifarious incidents he en- 
countered, and the observations that 
occasionally occurred to him. It is 
obvious from the title itself, that this 
volume is rather to be regarded as 
a work on physical than on moral 
and political science, to the first 
of which indeed the _ professional 
education and habits of the writer 
more immediately inclined him ; 
and hence it has rather a claim to 
notice in the present chapter than in 
the ensuing. ‘* The works of Buf- 
fon,” says M. Le Bland, “ had im- 
pressed me with a strong desire to 
study that part of geology which 
exhibits the natural history of the 
world in its primitive state, and its 
subsequent changes; and J had 
hopes of succeeding in discovering 
the origin of the primary and se- 
condary mountains, as well as of the 
vallies and plains in which the regu- 
larity of the strata showed that they 
were formerly a part of the expanse 
of the ocean.” For his researches 
upon these points, however, we 
must wait for a further prosecution 
of his labour ; for the first volume, 
which is the only one that has yet 
made its appearance, is uncommonly 
barren in relation to them. Like 
ether experienced practitioners, M. 
B. advises Europeans and North 
Americans, on first arriving in the 
West Indies, or any climate in the 
torrid zone, to avoid with the 
greatest care, an exposure to the 
sun, especially when the head is 
uncovered ; phrenytis being a com- 
mon and often a fatal result from 
such exposure. The acclimating fe- 
ver attacks in every situation with a 
greater or less degree of violence, 
according to the condition and re- 
sidence of the patient; offen ac- 
companied with itchings and pe- 
techia, or flea-biteirruptions, = 

the 
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the author regards as a good symp- 
tom. When the fever is severely 
bilious, he advises laxatives of a 
gentle kind, such as a strong de- 
coction of tamarinds, or lemonade, 
with a few grains of tartar emetic. 
Early bleeding he advises strongly, 
but not repeated bleedings, which 
exhaust the strength and prolong 
the disease. When there is deli- 
rium the general rule is to employ 
blisters, camphor, infusion of cinna- 
mon in wine, with other cordials, 
and strong dozes of bark frequently 
repeated, often in connection with 
Jaudanum, so that the disease is 
evidently regarded as of the typhus 
species, if we may be allowed to say 
species rather than genus in this case. 
Excessive debility generally suc- 
ceeds as the fever declines, and the 
best remedy for this is a removal toa 
cool climé—Bermuda, North Ame- 
rica, or Europe. 

M. Boysan, a pupil of M. Kant, 
like many other of his pupils, has 
been striking out a new path ip a 
work published at Leipsic, entitled 
‘«¢ Anthropological Fragments; re- 
ferring particularly to the Moral 
Character.” The original system, 
from the inroads and deviations to 
which it is equally exposed on = 
side, seems crumbling to pieces wit 
a ‘rapid fall. 

M. Brogniart, to whom the mi- 
neralogical world is already under 
great obligations, is at present en- 
gaged ina more extensive work on 
the same subject, ‘* Traité Gené- 
ral de Geologie.’ ‘‘ General Trea- 
tise on Geology :” in this he pro- 
poses to submit a new arrangement 
of the different rocks, or miveral 
aggregations which compose the 
actual crust of the globe, as we find 
it on examination. And in applying 
the principles recognized by all na- 
turalists of the present day, it is his 


le 
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object that the foundations and de- 
tails of his method should rest on 
characters taken from the rocks 
themselves, and which they offer 
intrinsically ; rejecting all those 
which are deduced from their mu- 
tual positions on the globe, which 
have, indeed, a reference to their 
history, but not to their systematic 
division. 

M, Sturm, Professor of Econom 
and Finance at Jena, has published, 
illustrated by a plate, a valuable 
work “On the Wool of Sheep,” 
in which he points out the peculiar 
knowledge necessary to the breeder 
and purchaser. It is divided into 
four chapters. The first treats of 
hair in general, its nature, and the 
causes which influence its quality. 
The author supports an acknowledg- 
ed principle thatin southern climates 
all animals fed on vegetables have 
a soft and fine hair; and those fed 
on flesh a harsher and coarser; while 
the contrary takes place in northern 
climates, In the second chapter he 
discusses the subject of wool, and 
points out the different kinds, The 
third examines the qualities and 
defects of the fleece, in regard to 
economy, and manufactures. The 
fourth treats on the subject of wash- 
ing and preparing the ficece ; and 
dwells particularly on the mode of 
washing sheep practised by M. 
Kuhn de Saalborn, near Weimar, 
and which has been found highly 
beneficial, Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it it easy to perceive that 
the German economists may de- 
rive many a good lesson from the 
farmers of our own country, 

.“ Geschichte des Pferdes,”’ &c. 
«« Natural, Economical, Technical, 
and Historical History of the Horse. 
By G. P. Sebald.” Nuremberg. 
2 vols. 8vo. This is a work equally 
useful to the grower and the pur- 

chaser. 
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chaser. The first volume is ‘con- 
fined to the natural and physical 
history of the horse, the mode of 
taking proper care of him, breed- 
ing and bringing himup. The se- 
cond examines his different inten- 
tions and employments, the ma- 
nage, and the veterinary art. 

M. Chambon, whom we have 
already noticed, and who is well 
known to the French Institute as 
an able naturalist, has made various 
experiments to determine whether 
apy and what advantage would re- 
sult from cloathing sheep, as the 
arcients were acccustomed to do, 
who prided themselves consider- 
ably upon such a method. He 
has not found, however, that the 
wool is sufficiently improved in 
excellence and value to defray the 
expence of the cloathing. 

he French and various other 
philosophers and naturalists have 
occupied themselves with great in- 
dustry of late years to invent sub- 
Stitutes for sugar and coffee, from 
the difficulty of obtaining these 
articles during the war, Professor 
Marsan, of Padua, has been parti- 
cularly sanguine in regard to a large 
. grass indigenous to the south of 
Africa, and which Arduino in his 
Gescription of it in 1775, deno- 
minates holcus caffcr, distinguished 
by its having glumes, and globular 
seeds. It has been largely culti- 
vated of late in Italy, Bavaria, and 
Hungary ; but the peacz, we aypre- 
hend, will put an effectual veto apon 
its farther growth. 

In like manner we learn that a 
variety of roots and grains have 
been employed as substitutes for 
‘coffee, but in every instance with- 
out success : “Jes boissons,’ says M, 
Cuvier, “ qu’on s’est procurées 
havoient du café que la noirceur 
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et l’'amertume :"’ “ the drinks here- 
by obtained had nothing of the 
coffee but its blackness and its 
bitterness.” 

‘* Historia Muscarum Frondoso- 
rum,” ‘ Description of Mosses in: 
jae to the Grand Duchy of 

urtzburg. By M. Woit.” 8vo. 
Nuremberg. There is a good deal 
of exact delineation in the author's 
style and manner: he is evidently 
an attentive observer, and zealously 
attached to the science of botany ; 
but we do not perceive any new 
observations of much importance; 
the added species are not numerous, 
and there is an unhappy desive too 
frequently manifested of changing 
established names, 

“ Traité Sy stematique de Coquilles 
Terrestres et Fluviales,’’ &c. “ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Land and River 
Shells, dicoverable at Augsburg and 
its Environs. ByM Altan. Augs- 
burg.” The vicinity of this city 
is peculiarly rich in shells of various 
kinds: the author has collected and 
arranged a_ considerable quantity, 
and of these he has described fifty- 
eight distinct species. The work is 
illustrated with coloured plates, of 
great delicacy and accuracy ; the 
number of the plates twenty-six ; 
the artist M. Horman. 

«* Nouveaux Elemens de Chimie 
Technique,” &c. “ New Elements 
of Technical Chemistry. By J.J. 
Brechtl. "8vo. with plates. Vienna. 
By technical is here meant operative; 
the work is inténded for artizans, 
and will be found useful in most 
branches of arts and manufactures. 
Something of this kind, composed 
in a popular manner, and adapted 
to the comprehension of the lower 
ranks of handicrafts, would be high- 
ly useful in our own country. 


CHAPTER 





CHAPTER III, 


MORAL AND POLITICAL, 


Containing Notices or dnalyses of various Publications of France, 
Denmark, Spain, Germany. 


“ TIArsaNnror EAAAAOY TIE- 
PIHTHIS.” “ Description de la 
Greece,” &c, ‘ Description of 
Greece, by Pausanias; a new trans- 
lation; with the Greek text col- 
Jated with the Manuscripts in the 
King’s Library. By M. Clavier, 
Member of the Institute, &c. De- 
dicated to the King.” 8vo. pref. 
p. 15. work p. 399. A correct text 
of Pausanjzs is a desideratum of 
great importance to the literary 
world, for even at the best his style 
is often uncouth, unequal, and ob- 
scure ; yet his matter is precious ; 
and the Abbé Barthelemy in his 
Travels of Anacharsis is perhaps 
under more obligations to this 
writer than to any other, Pausa- 
nias, indeed, is his Vade-Mecum, 
and there is scarcely a page in which 
he does not acknowledge him in 
this character. Next to a correct 
text, we wish to see a good and 
correct translation either in our own 
tongue or in French; and the pre- 
sent is sufficient to satisfy us upon 
this subject. M. Clavier examines 
with much critical acumen the dif- 
ferent editions, and many of the 
translations of his author ; and draws 
his chief emendations from four 
distinct manuscript copies preserved 
in the King’s library ; compared 


with a Vienna and a Moscow mant- 
script, both of some importance, 

‘€ Histoire Litéraire de la France,” 
&c. ‘ Literary History of France ; 
commenced by the Benedictines 
of the Congregation of Saint-Maur, 
and continued by a Committee of 
the Historieal and Literary Class of 
the Institute.” Vol. I.—XIII. 4to. 
Paris. 1814. A work of this bulk, 
and at present only brought down to 
the twelfth century, we can merely 
announce, It was begun by the 
religious order above alluded to, to- 
wards the commencement of the last 
centary.’ Rivet conceived the plan : 
bis principal coadjutorswere D.Poun- 
cet, and.D. Columb, who resided 
with him at Mons in the Abbey of 
St. Vincent. They made immenge 
researches, collected vast masses of 
materials; and published the first 
volume in 1738. Rivet advanced 
to the ninth, containing the range 
of the twelfth century, and died as 
it was ready for the press. The 
coadjutors of Rivet brought forth, 
with the assistance of other literar 
characters, Vols. X. XI. XII. whi 
last appeared in 1763. Since then 
it has been dropped till the French 
government ordered its continua- 
tion, and appointed a committec as 
above, 


“* Voyage 
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** Voyage Picturesque et His- 
torique de l'Epagne,” &c. Pic- 
turesque and Historical Travels 
through Spain; by Alexander De 
Laborde, and a Society of Scholars 
and Artists.” Vol. I. Paris; from 
the office of Didot the elder, and 
with the Bodoni type ; first eleven 
Fascicles, aflas folio. This is a 
magnificent work, founded upon a 
very extensive basis, and when com- 
pleted will certainly present to the 
world a more perfect history of 
Spain than it is at present in posses- 
sion of. [1 is enriched witha variety 
of very beautiful plates, plans, and 
maps, of which the nambers before 
us contain eighty-eight. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of his 
description of Lerida, known to all 
our readers from the events of the 
Jate war. ‘* Lerida is the [erda of 
the Roman geographers. ‘This town 
is one of the most ancient in Spain, 
without our being able to decide to 
what people it owes its origin. Its 
high antiquity is proved by the very 
name of Jlerda; for the syllable 7/, 
in the commencement of names, 
belonged to the ancient and pri- 
mitive language of Spain, and cha- 
racterizes the earliest places of that 
that country. Under the dominion 
of the Romans this town became 
one of their colonies, and received 
the title of municipium (tree-city.) 
It was laid waste by the Germans 
during the Imperial government of 
Gallienus. Under the Goths it be- 
came the seat of a celebrated Coun- 
cil in 528. It received the yoke of 
the Moors in the beginning of the 
eighth century (probably in 716); 
but in 799 was retaken, and at the 
same time mined by Louis-le-De- 
bonnair. It fell again under the 
Mussulman government in 826, by 
the revolt of one of its commanders, 
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Finally, in 1149 it was again taken 
from the Moors by Raymond Béren. 
ger, who united it to the crown of 
Arragon. Cesar put into execution, 
under its walls, his fine manceuvre 
against the lieutenants of Pompey, 
Petreius, and Afranius. The author 
calculates this cainpaign of Cesar, 
and in our opinion with much rea- 
son, as among the most brilliant 
events of his lite; and devotes a 
distinct chapter to its development ; 
in which he faithfully copies from 
the ** Commentaries” the account 
which is there given of it, and in- 
termixes various chorographical re- 
marks, and a plan drawn upon the 
spet, which considerably heightens 
the interest. 

** Recherches Historiques sur la 
Ville de Saumur,” &c. ‘ Hi:ric 
Ingniries concerning the town of 
Saumur, its Monuments and those 
of the adjoining Country. By J, F. 
Bodin. With engravings designed 
by the author,” Saumur.  8vo. 
Vol. I. There are few cities or 
towns in France, of any consider- 
able extent or celebrity, that have 
not been honoured with « topogra- 
phical history and description. Sau- 
mur has hitherto been without such 
2 distinction, and the present writer - 
has endeavoured to supply what he 
conceives to be a chasm in the ge- 
neral history of his country. He 
divides his work into two parts. 
The first treats of the history of 
Saumur before the definitive an- 
nexation of Anjou to the crown ; 
and the second compreheods the 
events which have chiefly signalized 
it from that period to our own day, 
In the regions of its paleology M. 
Bodin seems altogether to lose him- 
self; and is but indifferently ac- 
quainted with Celtic history, or 
Celtic mouuments. He finds his 

path, 
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path, however, in the second part 
of the work; and he is here worth 
consulting by those who wish for 
information on the subject. 

«* Del Assassination,&c.” “On the 
Assassination of theDuked’Enghien, 
and on the attempted Justification 
of M. de Caulincourt.” 8vo. Print- 
ed at Orleans ; sold at Paris, 8yo, M. 
Caulincourt is well known to have 
written a public vindication of him- 
self against the general charge upon 
the-subject in question. ‘The pre- 
sent work examines into the grounds 


of that vindication, points our their. 


feebleness and sophistry, and re- 
urges the charge against him in the 
most direct terms. It then com- 
plains that M. Mahée and various 
characters well known to have ex- 
pressed the most rancorous hosti- 
lity against the Bourbons should be 
allowed a residence at Paris. 
Among the literary notices from 
Denmark we learn that the late 
Professor Magnusen has bequeathed 
to the university of Copenhagen a 
considerable collection of ancient 
manuscripts respecting the history 
of the North. A committee has 
been appointed to examine these 
manuscripts ; and upon their report 
the university has came to a reso- 
lution to print them under the title 
of “* A Complete Collection of the 
Ancient Laws of the North; with 
Variations, Glosses, and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, arranged 
by its Members,” The original text 
is to be accompanied both with a 
Latin and a modern Danish transla- 
tion. The university proposes also 
to publish separately, a variety of 
other manuscripts belonging to the 
same collection, relative to the his- 
tory of the Northern Mythology ; 
which cannot fail of being a work 
of high interest to our own country 


as well as to all the Scandinavian 
boundary, 

‘“* Histoire des Croisader,” &c. 
“* History of the Crasades, Part I. 
containing the History of the first 
Crusade. By M. Michand. With 
a Map of Asia Minor, and Plans 
of Antioch, Jerusalem,” &c. 8vo. 
Paris. ‘This is an admirable, and 
highly valuable performance, and 
when completed will fill up, with 
great credit to the author, a hiatus 
which at present exists in the de- 
partment of general history. We 
are equally pleased with M. Mi- 
chaud’s indefatigable spirit of re- 
search for proper materials, his 
judgment in selecting them, his im- 
partiality in narrating events, and 
the liveliness of his style, The pre- 
sent volume is divided into four 
parts. It commences with a sum- 
mary view of the several revolu- 
tions of the Holy Land from 
the time of Constantine; and an 
account of the rise and progress of 
the religious custom of pilgrimages 
to the sepulchre of Christ at Jeru- 
salem, ‘interspersed with various 
amusing anecdotes respecting the 
most illustrious personages who de- 
voted themselves to these pious un- 
dertakings. It terminates with 
the capture of Jerusalem, which 
formed the close of the first and most 
glorious of the crusades : “ at which 
time the pious Godfrey, who had ab- 
stained from the carnage which suc- 
ceeded the victory, quitted his com- 
panions, and followed by three ser- 
vants, repaired without arms and 
barefooted, to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” 

‘«« Raport de Siege de Tarragone,”’ 
&c. “ Report of the Siege of Tar- 
ragona, from the Assault and Cap- 
ture of this place by the French in 
the month of June, 1811. By Ge- 
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neral D. F. Sener de Contreras, 
Field Marshal to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand VII. Governor of 
the Fortress at the time of the Siege. 
With details of his Escape from the 
Fort in which he was imprisoned, 
and several Observations on the 
nature, the stratagems, and the 
resources of the French .Govern- 
ment.” 8vo. 1813. At the moment 
in which we are now writing, we 
mean with the public expectation of 
a Court-martial speedily about to 
take place on an English General 
who thought it adviseable to re- 
treat from before Tarragona, when 
defended by the French, the present 
publication possesses a very consi- 
derable degree of interest, as it en- 
ables us to calculate with some de- 
gree of precision the difficulties or 
tacility of obtaining possession of the 
town and castle from the nature of 
its fortifications. ‘These General Con- 
treras represents as contemptible, 
and little ab'e to resist a regular 
siege. It was originally surrounded 
by a high and strong wall built by 
the Romans, which continued till 
the war of the succession, when it 
was destroyed, and the present 
rampart, which is from eight to 
@en feet thick, and is provided with 
four bastions, was erected in its 
place. ‘Towards the close of April, 
1811, Suehet appeared before the 
town with an army consisting of 
forty thousand foot, and from six 
to eight thousand horse, having a 
battering train of « hundred pieces 
of artillery. By May 4th the place 
was completely invested, and the 
water cut off from the town, which 
is supplied by an aqueduct. On May 
29th the French made a desperate 
attack on Fort Olivo, which they 
carried after a long and bloody con- 
flict, in which we are here told 


that the enemy had upwards of 
2,000 killed, instead of 250, as 
stated by Suchet in the public 
dispatches. Jone 7th Fort Fran- 
colis was captured; and a prac- 
ticable breach was made in the 
walls of the town itself on the 28th 
of the same month, immediately 
after which it was taken by assault, 
having stood a siege of nearly two 
months. The rest of the work is 
filled up with statements of the 
grossest deceit and treachery, and 
the most wilful and barefaced false- 
hoods on the part of the French 
Commander, and the accounts of 
the French Government. 

** Traité d'Economie Politique,” 
&c. ‘* Treatise on Political Eco- 
nomy; or an easy Explanation of 
the manner in which Wealth is 
created, distributed, and consumed, 
Second Edition, entirely re-cast, 
and augmented with a Summary of 
the fundamental Principles of Po- 
litical Economy. By John-Baptist 
Say.” 2 large vols. 8vo. Paris. M. 
Say is a warm admirer of Adam 
Smith; and has more clearly 
explained his sentiments to his coun- 
trymen upon the subject in question 
than they have ever been explained 
before. In various points be shoots 
beyond him, but he still confines 
himself to the same principles, and 
makes use of the same bow. The 
body of the work is divided into 
three parts, following the order of 
the title as to the mode by which 
wealth is created, is distributed, 
and is consumed. It is preceded 
by a preliminary discourse, in 
which the author characterizes the 
nature of the science he proposes to 
discuss ; gives a history of its pro- 
gress from the earliest times to our 
own zra; and closes with remarks 


on its influence, and the results 
: which 
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gWhich we ought to expect from its 
proper use and application. He is 
particularly careful to communicate 
definite ideas to the technical terms 
of the science before him, and cri- 
tically and correctly. explains the 
real meaning of value, product, 
money, consumption, &c. which are 
too often used in a loose and iude- 
terminate sense, and the genuine 
and correct signification of which is 
absolutely necessary to a due com- 
prehension of the subject. 

“* L’Angleterre au Commence- 
ment du 1gme Siecle,” &c. “ Eng- 
land at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By M. de Levis.” 
Vol. I. 8vo. The writer has been 
a great traveller. By birth an Ame- 
rican, for he was born io Canada, 
and is the son of Marshal Levis, 
who commanded there before the 
peace of 1763, he has made the 
tour of Europe, and has visited and 
resided amongst the best circles in 
England five separate times. He 
is vrell calculated therefore, it may 
be snpposed, to give a just estimate 
of the country he has undertaken 
to describe. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, he seems chiefly attached to 
our political constitution: our cli- 
mate and landscapes, our cities and 
public buildings, are spoken of with 
disapprobation or contempt: of the 
last the only edifices exempt from 
censure are our hospitals. 

«« Campagne de Paris en 1814,” 
&ce. ‘ The Campaign of Paris in 
1814, preceded by that of 1813; or 
an historical and impartial Account 
of the events which occurred be- 
tween the Invasion of France by 


the Allies, the Capitulation of Paris, » 


and the Abdication of Bonaparte; 
containing Observations on his 
Character, and en the Causes of his 
Rise: compiled from authentic 
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Documents, and the Reports of 
Eye-witnesses. With a’Map of the 
scene of Operations. By P. F. F. J. 
Giraud. Third edition: contain- 
ing the Treaty of the 11th of April, 
between the Allies and Bonaparte 
respecting the island of Elba.” 8vo. 
Paris, 1814. This volume gives 
a clear and apparently impartial 
history of those wonderful events of 
which we have a general, and no- 
thing more than a general idea. It 
furnishes us with new views of the 
falsehoods to which Bonaparte for 
ever had recourse when necessary ; 
of his arrogance to the Jast, and of 
his ultimate impradences, by which 
he was ruined and Jost his throne. 
During the preparations for the 
the campaign of 1813, “ men of 
property,” observes M. Giraud, 
“* were surprised to read in the pa- 
pers the offer to government of 
horses with which they did not in- 
tend to part; while conscripts, 
driven along frequently in chains 
and in carts, were startled to see in 
print, that they had quitted their 
families with enthusiasm to fly to 
the defence of their country.” 
Prince Marshal Blucher takes the 
lead by far of the military com- 
manders among the Allies in re- 
spect to importance and severity of 
service; while the transactions of 
the Eng'ish army, and the events 
that occurred at Bourdeaux are 
duly appreciated’ as to their im- 
portance in compassing the down- 
fall of the tyrant, with a correct 
and spirited sketch of whose cha- 
racter the work closes. 

It was to be expected that the 
wonderful change which has taken 
place in France would produce a 
host of publications complaining 
bitterly of the late despotism, and 
evincing the utmost detestation nd 
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the usurper. The works of this 
kind that have appeared under the 
form of sketches, essays, histories, 
and other titles are very numerous. 
The following seem to be among 
the best of them : 

*“« Fuite de Bonaparte,” &c. “ Bo- 
naparte’s Flight from Egypt; a 
Collection of authentic Documents 
respecting hisdesertion of the Army, 
and the condition in which he 
left it without Money, Provision, 
Arms, or Ammunition.” 8vo. Paris, 
1814. 

«* Campagne de Moscow,” &c. 
** Campaign of Moscow in 1812: 
compiled from Official Documents. 


By R. J. Durdent.” 8vo, 1814. 


** Histoire du 18me Brumaire,” 
&c. ‘“* History of the Eighteenth 
Brumaire and of Bonaparte. By 
M. Gallais.” 8vo. In this we are 
amused with specimens of the fil- 
some compliments paid to Bona- 
parte on his accession to supreme 
power. The department de Golo, 
among other stuff enquires, “* Why 
are you not immortal in a physical 
as you already are in a moral 
sense ?”” 

‘* Bonaparte peint par lui-meme,” 
&c. * Bonaparte delineated by Him- 
self in his Military and Political 
Career. By M. C. Avocat a la 
Cour Royale.” Svo. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Containing Notices or Analyses of various Publications of France, 
Germany, Holland, Flanders, Spain, Italy, Poland, and Russia. 


HE return of an honourable, 
and as we trust, permanent 
peace, has given us an opportunity 
of renewing our acquaintance with 
various literary societies on the 
continent, which reflect credit on 
the countries to which they belong, 
and confer benefits on mankind at 
large. 

We shall commence with a brief 
glance at the French Institute, un- 
der which name, with the suppres- 
sion of the epithet Jzzperial, we sup- 
pose this celebrated association is 
still to be known tothe world. On 
taking a cursory survey of its his- 
tory and proceedings we cannot but 
be surprised at, and most truly Ja- 
ment, the heavy loss it has sus- 
tained in the course of the last 
fifteen or sixteen months by the 
death of several of its most valuable 
members, more especially of M. 
Malus, M. Count Lagrange, M. 
Peter Charles Levesque, the Abbé 
Denina, and Count Romford; all 
of whom have been duly. noticed 
and eulogized in their respective 
classes of the Institute. Malus had 
just immortalized himself by bis 
discovery of the singular and in- 
teresting laws of the polarization of 
light ; though we ought not to pass 
by the claim of Dr. Brewster to 


share the honour of this discovery 
with him; accident alone, perhaps, 
having prevented him from takin 
the lead in laying it before the 
public. He was also as polite a 
scholar, as he was a skilful ma- 
thematician ; and in his earlier life 
was distinguished for his critical 
knowledge of the Greek poets, and 
his own poetical compositions, of 
which his tragedy, entitled “ The 
Death of Cato,” was the most 
esteemed. Lagrange, the whole of 
whose long lite has been devoted to 
the career of science, had just 
finished a work of the highest im- 
portance in practical physics under 
the name of Mecanique dnalylique, 
and which promises, in its particular 
line, to be of almost as much con- 
sequence as the Mecanique Celeste 
of M. la Place, Of this valuable 
work the first volume was pub- 
lished in 1813, and the second was 
just put to the press when he was 
arrested from ail future labours by 
the band of death. 

In running over the volumes of 
the Institute which have now reach- 
ed us. from the year 1810, the 
chief and most important contri- 
butors seem to have been in ma- 
thematics and astronomy. La Place, 


Lagrange, Delambre, Burckhardt, 
Lacroix, 
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Lacroix, Legendre, and Monge ; in 
chemisty and physics, Gay, Lus- 
sac, Guyton de Morveau, Fourcroy, 
Vauquelin, and Chaptal; in natu- 
ral history and physiology, Mirbel, 
La Billardiere, Bosc, and above all, 
Cuvier. In our Retrospect for next 
year we shall endeavour, after hav- 
ing thus introduced these justly cele- 
brated literati before our readers, to 
give a brief estimate of their re- 
spective productions, for which at 
present we have no space. 

We rejoice also that we have 
again found an opportunity of open- 
ing our connection with the dis- 
tinguished and valuable “ Society 
of oientes at Haarlem,” the sixty- 
first anniversary meeting of which 
took place on May 21, 1814. M. 
D. J. Canter Camerling, the Pre- 
sident, holding the chair. The 
report for the preceding year 
is of great length, and proves the 
society to have been far more active 
than we had any right to expect, 
considering the dejected state of 
the country from the political gloom 
that bung over it. The prize 
questions indeed, whether of a 
physical, mathematical, or literary 
character, do not appear to have 
been above kalf answered; but 
many of the answers which have 
been returned discover an ardent 
love for science, and an inde- 
fatigable spirit in its perseverance. 
Those not replied to are repeated ; 
and among the more important 
questions for the year 1814, are the 
following: ‘ To determine by ex- 
periment, whether Potash is a pro- 
duct of vegetation, or an absorption 
by the roots of plants? What cir- 
cumstances determine the quantity 
of Potash obtained from plants, and 
what are the means of obtaining it 
it with the greatest profit to a 
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country?” 2. “ What are the 
causes of the contagious diseases, 
whieh rage most frequently in be- 
sieged places.?* and what the best 
means which our physical and che- 
mical knowledge indicates to us of 
preventing or curing them?” 3, 
“A precise explanation and well- 
founded critique of the principal 
theories on the different races of 
men, and on their most probable 
origin.” 4.‘* What do we know of 
the generation and economy of 
Fishes found in rivers and stagnant 
waters, and especially those that 


serve for food? and what are the 


best means of favouring their mul- 
tiplication ?” 

We can notice, and nothing 
more, that “ The Brussels Society 
for the Encouragement of ‘the Fine 
Arts,” has resumed its labours, and 
proposed a prize question for the 
four branches of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and designing. 

The academy of Dijon, whose la- 
bours were interrupted by military 
events, has also resumed them, and 
proposed as a Fag subject for the 
the year ‘* An Elegy on Louis 
XVI.” 

‘‘The Society of Agriculture, 
Sciences, and Arts for the Depart- 
ment of the North, holding its 
Sittings at Douay,” has in like man- 
ner re-commenced its proper ob- 
jects, and proved its loyalty by 
stanzas on the Return of the Royal 


7 


Family and on Peace, which closed 


its summer session, and were from 
the pen of Letenneur. 

Among the best articles read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Gottingen, we have to notice M. 
Bouterwek’s Memoir “ De 7us- 
titia Fabulosa, ad rationem,” &Xc. 
“* On Dramatic Justice, in respect 


to the Philosophy and Morals of the 
Greek 
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Greek Tragedies.” The questions 
to which he has confined his en- 
quiries, and which he has examined 
with great acuteness and erudition, 
are, ‘* What is the proper nature of 
that Divine Justice which in the 
best Tragedies we possess of Aischy- 
lus and Sophocles is so closely con- 
nected with the dramatic interest ? 
What is the origin of the ideas 
which constitute this justice ? Hew 
far is fable involved in it? What is 
their general relation to the nature 
of Tragedy ? and whence comes it 
that Euripides in his dramas has 
made no use of such ideas 2?” 
Professor Siebel, of Dresden, has 
just published the twelfth volume 
of his collection of the “ Ancient 
Historians of Attica,” introduced 
by summary notices; and accom- 
panied with historical and critical 
observations. 
M. Schneider, of Leipsic, has 
are a new and valuable edition of 
pian, His earlier edition pub- 
lished at Strasburg in 1776, was 
compiled while he was residing in 
the same house with the celebrated 
hilologist and counsellor of war 
I. Brunck. The present edition 
is enriched by collations with a 
valuable manuscript copy at Venice, 
already partially consulted by M. 
Belin de Balle, and another manu- 
script copy consulted at Moscow. 
In opposition to the general opi- 
nion, and especially to that of M. 
Belin, he bas undertaken to prove 
that the author of the poem on The 
Chase is a different person from the 
author of the poem On Fishing, and 
that the first is of a later date than 
the second. In this he adopts the 
opinion of M. Harles: in his Jntroct. 
in Hist. L.G. ix. 1. and Fabri- 
cius. Bill. Gr. Vol. V. He con- 
tends that the author of the poem 
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on Fishing was born at Corycus, in 
Cilicia, under the joint reign of 
Marcus Antoninus and of his son 
Commodus; while the writer of 
the poem on the Chase was born at 
Apamea, in Syria, and flourished 
during the reign of Caracalla, the 
son of Severus. ; 
“« Ensayo Historico-Critico sobre 

la Antiqua Legislacion y Principales 
Cuerpas Legales de los reynos de 
Leon y Castilla,” &c. ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Treatise on the an- 
cient Constitution and chief Legal 
Bodies of the Kingdoms of Leon 
and Castille ; especially on the Code 
of Alphonso the Wise. By Don 
Francisco Martinez Marina.” Ma- 
drid. 4to. p. 450. This valuable 
republication of Marina took place 
before the return of Ferdinand VII. 
or it is easy to see that it would not 
have taken place at all. The ob- 
ject of the Treatise is to give an 
historical account of the constitu- 
tion of Castille before the middle of 
the thirteenth century; to relate 
the efforts of Alonzo the Wise, and 
of his father St. Ferdinand for the 
correction of its municipal laws ; 
and to make an analysis of the 
Partidas, as the Code of Alphonso 
was denominated, shewing in what 
it deviated from the ancient law 
and usage of Spain, and in what 
manner it was corrupted by an 
absurd imitation of the canon and 
of the civil law. No countryin . 
Europe, by its original constitution, 
ssed a greater portion of freee 
dom than Spain: the king had no 
power over the municipal laws, or 
those which appertained to the dif- 
ferent provinces or principalities. 
Na duties, except those specified 


in their charters, could be exacted 
from communities by the crown, 


unless they were granted in Cortes 
or 
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or associate bodies, by the procura- 
dores, or deputies there asseynbled. 
The law establishing this iniportant 
privilege was passed in the Cortes 
of Medina del Campo in 1328, not 
many years after the celebrated 
English statute De Tallagio non 
Cocedendo; and it is a curious 
fact that this law, though vio- 
lated in practice, was still retained 
in the Spanish Recopr/acion till the 
reign of Charles IV. when it was 
expunged in the insolence of des- 
potism within a few years of that 
revolution, which precipitated the 

raded monarch from his throne, 
and paved the way for a restora- 
tion of their original constitution to 
the Spanish nation, although, alas! 
only for a second overthrow. 

‘*€ Biblioteca Espagnola Econo- 
mico-Politica.”” ‘* Compilations on 
the Political Economy of Spain. By 
Don Juan Sempere y Guarinos.” 
12mo. Madrid. \e notice this pub- 
lication in connection with the pre- 
ceding, having omitted to insert 
them in the antecedent chapter, to 
which they rather belong. The 
early history of the poor and of the 
poor-laws in Spain bears a won- 
derful resemblance to those of our 
own country, as collected from the 
work before us. Betore the six- 
teenth century we find. laws en- 
acted against vagrants and sturdy 
beggars. In 1523 the impotent 
poor were prohibited by a law en- 
acted in Cortes, from begging 
beyond the limits of their town- 
ship. The number of idle vaga- 
bonds and impostors still increasing, 
in 1530 deputies or commissaries 
were appointed in every town to 
look after the poor, and a royal 
proclamation was issued in 1540, 
directing that the laws against 
beggars and vagrants should be 
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rigidly executed. Great care wa¢ 
ordered at the same time to be 
taken of the hospitals and other 
charitable foundations of the coun- 
try ; in consequence of which they 
took the care of the poor into their 
own hands, and provided voluntary 
funds for this purpose : this in 1565 
was succeeded by the legal appoint- 
ment of overseers: in 1578 the 
erection of work-houses was pro- 
posed ; and in 1598 the proposal 
carried into execution. 

** Notice sur la Vie et les Princi- 
paux Ouvrages de M. Abbé De- 
nina,” &e, ‘* Notice of the Life 
and principal Works of the Abbé 
Denina, Librarian to his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, and to the 
Academy of. Turin,” &c. This 
tribute to the memory of a man 
of well known worth and science 
does credit to the Journal des 
Sciences, in which it occurs for 
January 1814. Denina.was born 
at Revel in 1731. He assumed 
the clerical habit at an early age, as 
one of his uncles had the gift of a 
benefice: he at first. engaged in 
the education of youth in Piedmont, 
but from his rising talents was soon 
raised to different chairs of Jitera- 
ture both ancient and modern in the 
Turin university. His publications 
were very numerous and upon 
a great variety of subjects. ‘The 
best of them entitled ‘‘ Delle: Revo- 
luxioni d'Italia.” ‘‘ History of the 
Revolutions of Italy,” in twenty- 
four books, published originally at 
Turin in 1768, was ascribed by his 
enemies to the Abbé Costa d'Arig- 
nan, a well known literary charac- 
ter, afterwards Archbishop of Turin 
and Cardinal: a charge, however, 
from which he easily freed himself. 
Being of an independent cast of 


mind, he was occasionally involved 
with 
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with those who were jealous of 
him in political and theological dis- 
putes, some of which were con- 
ducted with considerable acrimony, 
but he always found both protection 
and consolation in his patrons, 
Charles Emanuel and Victor Ama- 
deus, successive kings of Sardinia, 
who justly appreciated his talents, 
and at length he was so strongly 
invited to pursue his literary career 
at a remote distance from his exa- 
cerbated antagonists by Frederick II. 
of Prussia, that, with the consent 
of his own sovereign, who at the 
same time gave him the title of his 
honorary Jibrarian, and that of 
Ernestus professor of the univer- 
sity of Turin, he removed to Ber- 
lin. This transaction, if we re- 
collect aright, took place in 1782, 
the date, however, is not mentioned 
in the summary before us. In this 
asylum he collected the materials 
for his ‘* History of the Revolutions 
of Germany,” which he intended to 
have dedicated to his new royal pa- 
tron, but was prevented by the 
death of Frederick before its com- 
pletion. He paid, however, his 
debt of gratitude by an “ Essai sur 
la Vie de ce Prince,” and an “ His- 
toire Abrégte des Hommes qui se sont 
fait un nom dans les Sciences, ou 
duns les Lettres, pendant son 
regne.” In 1814 he was induced 
to visit Paris, where he.was nomi- 
nated imperial librarian by Bona- 
parte. He from this time resided 
in France, having already reached 
the age of seventy-three; still con- 
tinuing occasionally to issue other 
publications, though he chiefly con- 
fined himself to perfecting several 
of his earlier life, especiaily his 
“‘ Revolutions of Italy and Ger- 
many.” In November 1813 he 
was attacked with a fit of palsy 
814. 
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which deprived him of speech, an. 
apparently of all sense of pain, in 
which state he continued for fifteen 
days, and theo expired ; having 
maintained a most wonderful calm 
and self-possession in the midst of 
a variety of storms and hurricanes 
both public and private, to which 
he was exposed, as well by his pe- 
culiar circumstances as by the tran- 
sitions of the world around him. 
His separate edited works amount 
to thirty-three, besides his contri- 
tributions to the Berlin academy, 
which amount to fourteen. He 
was fohd of philology, -and of 
tracing the origin and connection of 
a. and hence, among his 
academical papers, we find, among 
other subjects, ‘* Essays on the dif- 
ference of Languages; on the Ori- 
gin of the German ; of the Celtic ; 
on the Greek, Sclavonian, and 
Teutonic Origin of the Latin; on 
the genuine Origin of the Italian ; 
on the Origin of the French and 
Spanish; and on the Origin of 
the English.” 

‘* Movumens Francais Inedits,” 
&c. ‘ Unpublished French Mo- 
numents, in relation to the His- 
tory of the Arts, of Civil and Mi- 
litary Usages, Arms, Heraldry, Mu- 
sical Instruments, Moveables of 
every kind, interior Decorations of 
Houses, &c. designed, engraved, 
and coloured from originals, By 
N. X. Willemin,” &c. Paris. 13th 
and 14th fascicles. An elegant and 
interesting work, well executed and 
worthy of patranage. 

« Kritischer Versuch zor An- 
fhlérung de Byzantinischen Chro- 
nologia,” &e. ‘* Critical Essay for 
settling the Byzantine Chronology, 
and illustrating the ancient History 


of Russia, By P. Krug. Pub- 
lished by the Inyperial Academy of 
Bb Sciences.” 
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Sciences.’ 8vo. The history of 
Byzantium has of late years oc- 
cupied the attention of various 
writers of character. It was lately 
made a prize question by the 
French Institute, and has since 
been very ably followed up by 
Professor Schlosser of Frankfort on 
the Maine. M. Schlosser finishes 
with Michael Hl. in 807. M. 
Krug's Essay may be regarded as a 
continuation of this performance. 
It commences at the period before 
us, and continues to the ninth and 
partly to the tenth century. M. 
Schlosser is the pleasantest and 
most polished writer; M. Krug the 
most exact and critical. His work 
offers a fund of well established 
facts and dates of Greek and Rus- 
sian chronologies which cannot fail 
to be of high importance to future 
historians: and we much wish to 
see the present work continued to 
the era of the crusades. 

At Berlin Professor Kuks has 
published an ‘ Essay on the Pro- 
pedeutics of Historical Study.” It is 
a work of considerable research 
and profundity. By propedeutics the 
author means auxiliary sctences ; 
which he considers under six 
distinct heads, a separate chap- 
ter being allotted to each. These 
are history and arrangement; ac- 
quisitions necessary to the study of 
history, as philology, philosophy, 
and diplomacy ; the fundamental 
and elementary sciences of history, 
as chronology, geography, ethno- 
logy, genealogy, and heraldry; the 
critical sciences of history, as histo- 
ric documents, and their relative 
value, including coins and medals ; 
historic composition; the sixth 
chapter containing a brief sketch of 
the history of historic study. 

-“ Buch de Kabus oder Zehren,” 


&e. ‘* The Book of Kabus; of 
Lessons of Caicus, King of Persia, 
addressed to his Son Ghilan-Shah. 
‘Translated from the Turkish, and 
accompanied with Dissertations and 
Notes. By M. Fr. De Diez, for- 
merly Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his Ma- 
jesty the Kiag of Prussia to the 
Ottoman Court.” Syo. Berlin. The 
Cabus-Nameh is an admirable book 
of moral offices, in which a virtuous 
prince instructs his son in all the 
duties that belong to the differen 
ranks of social life, from the mo- 
narch to the meanest artizan. The 
preliminary disquisitions are three ; 
on the inteption of the Cabus-Na- 
mel, the dynasty of the Dalemiter, 
and critical remarks upon the book 
itself. We should like to see this 
work in av English dress, 

** Essai Critique sur Ja Topo- 
graphie de Syracuse;” &c.  Criti- 
cal History on the Topography of 
Syracuse at the commencement of 
the Fifth Century before the com- 
mon era, as a Manual to various 
ancient Authors, and especially the 
different Editions and Translations 
of Thucydides. Witha Map. By A. 
Letronne.” 8vo. This is incapable 
of abridgment. M. Letronne has 
been induced to extend his thoughts 


tothis subject, in consequence of con-’ 


siderable approbation having been 
bestowed on a preceding memoir of 
his on the same subject, read before 
the third class of the National In- 
stitute. 

«* Dictionaire Chinois, Frangois 
et Latin: par M, De Guignes,” &c. 
‘Chinese, French, and Latin Dic- 
tionary. By M. De Guignes, French 
Resident at China,” &c. Paris, 1813, 
large folio; printed at the royal 
press. This highly valuable work 
has so long been expected and 

promised 
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promised that many scholars be- 

an to believe there was no real 
foundation 10.expect it. The fact 
now appears to be that M. De 
Guignes during a residence of nearly 
seventeen years in China, sent home 
from time to time examples for the 
present purpose, which were care- 
fully preserved by the Minister of 
the Interior: yet after his return in 
1801, the French government were 
strangely afraid of engaging in a 
Chinese dictionary ; and under the 
influence of fear sent for a foreigner 
from London (we suppose Dr. Ha- 
ger), and proposed to him to under- 
take the work in his own name, but 
at the govergment expense. This 
person, after a residence of ° four 
years at Paris, was found inefficient. 
Another foreigner was proposed in 
1808 ; but the Minister Cratet sur- 
mounted the terrors of his pre- 
decessor, and most justly ap- 
pointed M. de Guignes to superin- 
tend his own labours. The present 
magnificent and bulky work isthere- 
fore the result. It takes the order 
of the keys, and not of the sounds, 
a most judicious regulation. The 
igtroductory dissertation we should 
like to see translated, as a separate 
essay, into our own tongue. 

We are glad to find that a good 
dictionary of the Polish language is 
now just completed at Warsaw, ex- 
tending to six volumes quarto. It is 
the ‘production of M. Bogumila 
Linde, and embraces all the Scla- 
vonian and German dialects. It 
has been published at the sole ex- 

ence of the author, who is excel- 
lently qualified for the under- 
taking. The first volume made its 
appearance in 1807. 

“* Dictionaire du Mauvaise Lan- 
guage,” &c. “ Dictionary of Bad 
Language. By M. Roland, of 


Lyons.” This is a curious but fan- 
ciful work. The author has amused 
himself with forming an alpha- 
betical collection of low and vicious 
provincial expressions and forms of 
speech in colloquial use, and has 
added a correction of them after the 
academy and the best writers. This 
playful piece of criticism is limited 
to a hundred copies, and is not ex- 
posed to sale. 

* Prospectus d'une Edition de 
Fragmens,” &c. ‘* Prospectus of an 
Edition of very ancient Fragments 
of the Iliad of Homer, accompanied 
with coloured Prints. By Angelo 
Majo, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan.” The professors of the 
Ambrosian college have long been 
known to be in possession of a 
very ancient but imperfect manu- 
script of the Iliad, illustrated with 
exquisitely beautiful paintings. This 
by the indefatigable industry of 
M. Majo, is now about to be offered 
to the public, and is preceded by the 
present Prospectus, which enu- 
merates most feelingly the difficul- 
ties he has had to cope with, and 
informs us that the work will 
exhibit fifty-eight paintings, and 
the whole of the text, except the 
third, eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth books, which are irre- 
coverably lost. 

In Sweden we perceive that M. 
Geyer, Historical Professor at Up- 
sala, is labouring at a translation 
of the entire dramas of Shake- 
speare. Macbeth bas already ap- 
peared, and affords a favourable 
specimen. 

 Tilustrazione di un Vasa Italo- 
Greca.” “‘ Explanation of an Italiane ° 
Greek Vase in the Museum of his 
Grace the en of Taren- 
tum,” gto, Naples. ‘Lhis is a very 

learned 
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Jearned and curious disertation of 
M. Angelo-Antonio Scoiti, in eight 
chapters, upon a valuable and mag- 

nificent vase in the Museum of 
Tarentum, discovered at St. Agata and 
de Goti.. Lanzi to call it 
the Vase of St. Agatha; but our 
author, as its origin is not known, 
prefers calling it “‘ The Italian 
Greek Vase.” 

«¢ Delle tre Sontuose le Me- 
dicee situate nell’ Imp. Basilica 
di S. Laurence,’ &c. ‘“* On the 
Three Sumptuous Chapels of the Me- 
dici, situated in the Imperial Palace 
of St. Laurence, By the Canon 
Dominico Moreni.” 8vo. Florence. 
1813. The Palace of St. Lorenzo 
is of a remote antiquity. Its 
chief and most celebrated orna- 
ments are the three chapels here re- 
ferred to, distinguished from each 


other by the names of the chapel port 


of the princes, or of the tombs, 
called also the new sacristy; the 
sacristy of hard stone ; and the old 
’ sacristy: the first is the work of 
Michael Angelo, whose taste is here 
defended against the attack of Fre- 
art, De Piles, and Milizia. lt wascon- 
structed by order and at the expense 
of Leo X. who was formerly a Canon 
of St. Laurence, for the purpose of 
receiving the remains of his brother 
Giulio, and his nephew Lorenzo. 
The chapel or sacristy of hard 
stone, is of anrivalled magnificence. 
Cosmo I, planned it, and, ‘as it is 
said, for the purpose of receiving 
the body of our Saviour, whom Fa- 
cardin, Grand Emir of the Druses, 
boasted of being able to carry off 
from the capital of Judea, and of con- 
veying to Florence ; but more pro- 
bably intended as a vault for this 
prince and his family. e old 
sacristy was founded by Giovanni 
(Averardo de Medici, surnamed 
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Bicei, fathet of Cosmo Antico ; its 
architeet a Brunnelesco: it is a 
repository various monuments: 
ee for their beauty, 
interesting for their his- 
work before us is there- 


tory. 

fore curious and valuable, and dis- 
covets a cultivated taste, and Goep 
knowledge of pa 

“ Della Zecca et le Monete de 
Pistria,” &c. ‘ Letter on the Mint 
and Coins of Pistria. By Giorgio Vi- 
ani,” &c, Svo. Pisa, 1813. ba 
of ancient medals has 
attention of the most sates 
antiquaries ; and it is pole 
to turn the eye to the Bibliotheca 
Numismatica of Lipsius, to observe 
the variety of works, dissertations, 
and essays,‘ to which it has given 
rise, The subject, however, is not 
yet exhausted, though the more im- 
ant points are settled. The 
numismatics of the middle age open 
still a vast field to the lovers of this 
department of science, and has been 

Sen te by Muratori. 

has already proved him- 
self an . won labourer in this 
ae by prior publications. 
letter before us is addressed to 
jo Abbé Sebastiano Ciampi, Pro- 
fessor of Literature in the Pisa 
Academy, and is designed to prove 
that Pistria was at an early 
in of a mint and of coins 
of its own, in opposition to various 
anti who have doubted this 
fact, and to offer copies of several 
of them. 

“Le Sirene. Poemetto di Ona- 
frio Gargiulli,” &c. “ The Sirens. 
A Poem: by Onafrio Gargiulli, 
Professor of Literature.” e8. 
8vo. 1814. The author is a Greek 
Neapolitan, ing a thorough 
knowledge of the clasic writers. He 


has already given @ metrical age 
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ef Lyéophroti ; to which, indeed, 
the presetit poem in some respects 
owes its origin, for the traditions 
preserved by the Greek poet re- 
specting these fabulous beings. The 
view of the Cape, which still bears 
the name of the Sirens, and parti- 
cularly the story of the Siren Par- 
thenope, from whom Naples is 
fabled to have sprung, has directed 
his attention to the subject of his 
poem, and altogether laid a founda- 
tion for it. It is agreeably treated 
in two cantos. 

“* Uebér die Gedichte des Hesio- 
dus, ihten Ursprung,” &c. “ Essay 
on the Poems of Hes‘od, their ori- 
gin and connection with those of 
Homer. By Frederick Thiersch.” 
4to. 1813. Our author here at- 
tempts for Hesiod that which M. 
Wolf has so admirably accomplish- 
ed for Homer. He regards the 
Poems of Hesiod, or rather those 
ascribed to Hesiod, as posterior to 
those of Homer, whom he places 
about the tenth century before the 
Christian era. He conceives, how- 
ever, that the Homeric hymns are a 
much later production, and cannot 
be referred to a higher period than 
between the seventh and ninth; 
and he conceives Hesiod to have 
flourished in this latter era; sup- 
porting his opinions by grammatical 
constructions, and peculiar senses 
ascribed to peculiar words, not 
known to the Greeks till after the 
age of Homer; as also by the use 
of terms found in both these writ- 
ings, but neither in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 


THE 


1814, 





Printed by T. Bensley, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


The continent, has been in too 
disturbed a state for the production 
of any very high degrees of dra- 
matic genius; and we look in vain 
to the French stage for any piece 
of considerable merit; in this re 
spect the Theatre Frangais, that of 
de l'Opera Comique, the Odéon, 
and the Vaudeville, are on a par. 
The first was opened in January 
with a comedy in five acts, called 
“ Fouquet,” which did not prove 
successful: the chief piece brought 
forward in the second is ‘* L’He- 
ritier de Paimpol,” an opera in 
three acts: in the third, “ Le Mé- 
fiant,” a verse comedy, in five acts, 

Madame de Montolieu, a name 
well known in our own country, 
has been a considerable contributor 
to the romances of the continent 
for the current year, In three vo- 
lumes she has given us the follow- 
ing, ‘*-Le Chalet des Hautes Alpes.” 
** Deux Feullets du Journal de ma 
Vie.” “ Gustave ou Amore et Si- 
lence.” ‘ Freres et Sdleurs.’ “ Les 
Aveux d'un Mysogyne, ou 'L’Ene- 
mie des Femmes.” From Mad, 
Simon Caudeille, Bathilde; regne 
de France, with two engravings by 
Girodet; and under the title of 
“‘ Contes Nouveaux, sans Preface, 
sans Notes, et sans Pretensions ;” 
‘“‘“ New Tales, without Preface, 
without Notes, and without Pre- 
tensions ;” we have met with an 
anonymous vovel which probably 
unfolds stories of real life. 


END. 
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